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CAYEY-CAGUAS TOBACCO COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


“CLEAR PUERTO RICAN’ CIGARS 


q We blend our tobacco from the two 
best districts of Puerto Rico—Cayey 
in the mountains and Cazguas in the 
Vuelta Abajo (lower valley) of Puerto 
Rico. 













@ The smoking qualities of our cigars 
prove that we have the best blend that 
hase yet) beenmaturned | outa ine suerme 


Rico. 





TABACOS SUPERIORES 





TRAGE MARK REGISTERED BV Cc. Cc! Tr CoO 


@ Our Savarona brand represents the best selection of all of our tobaccos, the work of the highest 
grade cigar makers on the island. @ This brand has the finest labels and general appearance of 
any Puerto Rican package on the: market; as a result our customers make more money on these 
cigars than any other. We do not pack any five cent cigars under this brand. 


AMORIFE 

TURABO These represent straight goods made of 
DIADONA high grade tobacco exclusively. 
ALOMINO 


New York Office, 130 FRONT ST. 


FACTORIES AND PLANTATIONS 
CAYEY AND CAGUAS, PUERTO RICO 

















ED - ESTABLISHED - 1886 - 2) 


VOLS ALi Nos 2. NEW YORK, 





MAY 10, 1906, 
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———— IMPORTED CIGARS 
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Naw York Orricz, 


Xen i 
BA 
a 


Independent Factory 
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a : 
NO. 30 Havas 


F, GARCIA y HERMANOS 


PROPRIETORS 


MADE BY 


LARUS & BRO. CO. * 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Samples sent on application to any 
dealer in the United States. 





CIFUENTES, FERNANDEZ & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 
174 INDUSTRIA ST., HAVANA. 
THE OLDEST BRAND. THE BEST CIGARS. 














i sorRei Independent Vuelta Abajo 
Cigar Factory 
Antonia Lopez Cuervo, Vda, de Rivero, Proprietress. 
Offices: Belascoain, 2 B, Havana, Cuba. 
P. O. Box 374. 
Cable Address: Larranaga, Havana. 














_ JA. B. C. (4th and Sth edition), 
Established in 1884. Codes used: { Lieber’s Standard (edicion espanola), 
Uy Kntonion ds Rivero. FIRST PRIZES IN TWENTY EXPOSITIONS. 
Managers: | Ricardo E, Rivero. 





GRAND PRIX with Gold Medal in Lieje, 1905. 


Representatives and Agents in All the Great Cities in the World. 
Sole Agent for the United States: 0. BARRON TAYLOR, 93 Broad St., New York City. 


EL GRIFO 


CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS 
P. San Martin & Co. 


TAMPA, FLA. 
New York Office, 199 Chambers Street 


948258 

















1 2-3 oz. 10 cents. 


7 -tn FLOR DE N 
CUESTA, REY & CO. 


PONCE DE LEON 


ELANCLO /ii/§ 


: 
in el 
ROS, 





HABANA CIGARS, 


HAVANA OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 168 MALOJA ST. 









PER ANNUM $2,900 
Six MonTHs $1.00 


LE HOUR 


A NEW SLICED PLUG 


An ideal smoke, equal to anything 


mw imported, and superior to anything 
©, made in America. 


For particulars and samples write 


| The United States Tobacco Co. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


FAVORITA Ni 
DE TAMPA. 


EL DEDICADO 





\ LA UNICA 

















TAM 


Honest Clear Havana Cigars Only 


{KR FLOR pp 






SALBIN BRO? 


MADE BY 


Balbin Brothers 





Gin, 
Factory No. 41, Tampa, 


Fla. 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
No. 43 JOHN STREET 


LLES 
peaueer es 


« BRO. EL TIPO 


FACTORY: TAMPA, FLA. 





OFFICE: NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


4 TOBACCO 





May 10, 1906. 











CAN BE BUT ONE 
= BEST-” _—— 


OVER A ALL COMPETITORS 
JHE INTERNATIONAL JURY OF 


AWARDS’ CONFERRED THE HIGHES 
POSSIBLE HONORS ON OUR 


PoRTo RICOGGARS 


WHY ? WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


DUR LAC H 3 Bros S. 
Ramel aad 4) FRONT ST NY 


PLANTATION TACTORIE?, 
AT CAGUA SAN lorenzo-CS 











M. MELACHRINO & CO. 
Egyptian Cigarettes 






ra 






YOU CANNOT BE MISTAKEN IF YOU STOCK THE 
EASIEST SOLD CIGARETTES. 


M. Melachrino & Go. are purveyors and supply allthe Courts, Embassies, 120 Glubs and 360 
Regimental Messes throughout Europe. 
| 











BY APPOINTMEN1 


To H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught. The Khedivial Club. 
H. R. eS Prince Henry of Prussia. The Khedivial Family, 
H. E. The Governor of Bombay. The Italian Government. 
The R. H. Lord Kitchener. The Austrian Government. 


The Hungarian Government. 


GRAND DEPOTS OF M. MELACHRINO & CO, 


London, 8 Regent street, S. W. 
Bombay, 73 Esplanade Road. 
Calcutta, 10 Government Place. 





Hamburg, 18-20 Grosse Backerstrasse. 
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LARUS & BRO. CO.—“Edgeworth” Sliced Plug and “Qboid” Granulated 

Plug Smokine” Tobacco. misminiteds aoleete eae ae Aa ee eee at 
MELACHRINO O., Mi ca ISArEttGS. seleites cheno ee 
MONOPOL TOBACCO WORKS—“Monopol” Egyptian, Turkish and Rus 

sian (Cisatettes amdilobaccos ao. ores cee eee eee 
MORRIS: & CO> D> PH line turkish) Cisarcttes cent eee eaters 
PATETERSONSDOBACOOT COR RaeAte carmen eran ie eee 





UNITED STATHS TOBASCO CO.— Sentral Union,” “Idle Hour”.... 3, 
VALES & “Tian Himimenciae Cieanettesmrcprt avarice eters teeters 


PIPES, SMOKERS’ ARTICLES AND NOVELTIES. 
DEMUTH & CO., WM.—Pipes and Smokers’ Articles 
ELSNER & CO., ) h.— Cigar Bands and! Ribbons.....+22.02.2.. 0. oe eee 
HARTMANN, ROBERT—Advertising Show Cards and Novelties......... 
HAVANA NOVELTY CO.—Havana Bowls, Cigar Bands, ete............. 
HEYWOOD STRASSER & VOIGHT LITHO. CO.—Cigar Bands......... 
HOEZNAN, ALHRDD=2Gicar Bands ser sete en eee re 
KAUFMANN BROS: & BONDY—C P. EY. Pipes. .....4..-.+sc.ccsssee0e 
MANHATTAN BRIAR PIPE CO.—Pipes and Smokers’ Articles.......... 
MARX & CO., TOSHPH—Loewe’s Pipes, Petersons’s Pipes........... 30, 
NDWeyY ORK PLPE REEALRENG COmereene ee eee eee 146, 











STEINREICH & CO., G. L.—‘Instanto” Pocket Cigar Lighter 
WESTERN NOVELTY CO.—Havana Mosaics z= 


LABELS AND SUPPLIES. 


AMERICAN LEE EOGICA RIED Ge CO\ ease eerie riers tee it aan 4, 
BRUNHOFF MIG. CO.—Gas Lighters 


RACINE, JOHN Ae bE Ae See RE ere. 
SCHLEGHI,: GEORGI labels) hon. 2 aioe 131, 
SCHWENCKE LITHOGRAPHIC CO., 0. L—Labels...00...0ceeee ees 
WAGNER H. Fe “Labela..: Ui oe eee 
WICKH RIBBON CO., Wit Giear Ribbons ie eee 
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Within four years from the time when the James- 
town colonists learned from the Indians how to grow 
the tobacco plant and began to do so in 1612, it ac- 
quired that prominence in the agriculture, the industry, 
the domestic trade, and the foreign commerce of 
Virginia which it has maintained in varying propor- 
tions for nearly three hundred years. Historical rec- 
ord credits John Rolfe, later the husband of Poca- 
hontas, as being the first 
white man to cultivate 
tobacco, The consump- 
tion in England called 
for imports valued at 
$1,000,000, so that the 
colonists at once found 
a ready market for 
this commodity and 
were thus enabled to 
trade tobacco for the 
manufactures of which 
they stood in special 
need. To enforce the 
practice of raising a sur- 
plus of tobacco in the 
Virginia colony, the 
home government threw 
obstacles in the way of 
establishing manufactur- 
ing industries in the col- 


ony in order that it 
might have a colonial 
market for the manu- 


factures of England, and 
so the tobacco crop of the colony at once became 
a source of financial strength to its inhabitants. 

It is not now generally known that the first com- 
mercial tobacco crop of this country—that is of Vir- 
ginia—was raised by the labor of white men who were 
practically slaves for the time being; at any rate, 
they were more than mere peons, although they were 
known as “bond servants.” 

Moreover, this crop was in large part, if not en- 
tirely, a communistic one, produced by the labor of 
white “servants,” working for the community as a 
whole; and the crop so produced was communal 


property and sold as such, after which the proceeds 
were used for common purposes. 

The Jamestown colonists rapidly acquired so much 
knowledge as to the best way of curing tobacco that 
in a short time it became as popular in England as 
the Spanish tobacco which was in favor in that market. 

Seven years after Rolfe’s experiment, or in 1619, 
one of the colonists introduced the plan of stringing 
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the leaves upon lines for curing, this being the first 
step in the evolution of the tobacco stick, so well 
known to all familiar with the curing of the plant in 
the present day; and about that time tobacco houses 
were erected for curing and storing leaves. 

The custodian of the communal storehouse received 
the cured tobacco in the leaf, whereupon all of the 
leaves that were mean in quality were separated and 
burned. This was the institution of the first tobacco 
inspection of this country, a measure which was es- 
pecially necessary in that age when, from the inexper- 
ience of many of the planters, men who had not long 


been in the colony, so much of the tobacco was of 
the most indifferent character. The law of 1619 pre- 
scribed only two grades; and in 1623 the scope of the 
inspection law was extended by the appointment of 
sworn men in each settlement to condemn all bad 
tobacco. 

When Capt. John Smith was examined by the Royal 
Commissioners at the time the question of repealing 
the charter of the Vir- 
fginia Company was agi- 
tated, he was asked to 
explain why it was that 
the colony, in spite of the 
fertility of its soil and 
the variety of its natural 
products, exported but 
one commodity; and he 
answered that grain 
brought only two shil- 
lings and sixpence a 
bushel, while tobacco 
brought three shillings 
a pound. A man’s labor 
in tobacco was calculated 
to be worth as much as 
f60, but in grain it was 
worth only £10. 


THE COLGNIAL PRODUCTION 
OF TOBACCO. 


So the tobacco crop of 
Virginia increased in pro- 
portions rapidly, year 
after year, with some depressions due to over-produc- 
tion, until in the latter part of the 17th century the 
number of English and Irish vessels engaged-in trans- 
porting tobacco from Virginia to England and Ireland 
was about 8o. 

A statement of the quantities exported during the 
various years has been compiled from historical docu- 
ments and this is presented in the accompanying table. 
An export of 20,000 pounds in 1619 grew in twenty 
years to 1,500,000 pounds. In fifty years after that 
the quantity had grown to 18,000,000 pounds. During 
the period extending from about 1745 to 1755 the ex- 
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port ranged from 36,000,000 fo 54,000,000 pounds. 

It is by no means to be supposed that the tobacco 
crop always brought prosperity to Virginia and Mary- 
land planters; over-production and low prices were 
frequently to be contended with, so that sometimes 
the colonial legislatures enforced a cessation of to- 
bacco growing, or reduced it. The crop of 1666 was 
so enormous that it required 100 vessels to remove 
only a part of it to England, and it is supposed that 
Virginia was then producing as much of this commodity 
in two years as England consumed in three years. 

In the mean time other of the thirteen colonies were 
growing tobacco and had a surplus for export. 
1772 to 1775 the tobacco exported from 
all colonies was about 100,000,000 pounds 
per year, but during the Revolution and 
several years after, the quantity fell to a 
much smaller figure—as low as 2,441,214 
pounds in 1777. Under the Confederation 
the exports grew to as many as 90,000,000 
pounds, and by that time, of course, the 
domestic consumption took a large frac- 
tion of the crop. 

SIZE OF THE TOBACCO CROPS. 


From 


Since the earlier years, when the tobac- 
cc crop was mostly exported, the first 
attempt to ascertain the quantity produced 
in the United States was in the census of 
1840, and a crop of 219,000,000 pounds was 
reported for 18390. The production of 
1849 was somewhat smaller, or about 200,- 
000,000 pounds, but this was more than 
doubled ten years later, in 1859, when the 
crop amounted to 434,000,000 pounds. 

The disastrous effects of the Civil War 
permitted a crop of only 263,000,000 
pounds in 1869, and it was not until ten 
years later that a crop larger than the 
largest antebellum crop was raised, the 
quantity being 473,000,000 pounds. ‘The 
following production did not gain rapidly 
upon this amount, so that in 1889 the crop 
had reached only 488,000,000 pounds; but 
by 1899 a production of 868,000,000 pounds 
was reported—the largest crop apparently 
that was ever grown in this country. The 
estimate of the Department of Agriculture 
for 1906 is for a crop of 633,000,000 
pounds. 

The land actually devoted to the rais- 
ing of tobacco in this country is now from 
about 750,000 to 1,000,000 acres, and the 
value of the crop in recent years rises 
somewhat above $50,000,000 at the farm 
or twice the value of the crops of about 25 
years ago. The different kinds of tobacco 


grown in this country, under different cultural 
systems, vary widely in the quantity of cured 
leaf produced per acre In some cases the 


production is a very few hundred pounds and in 
others, as in the case of the tobacco raised in Con- 
necticut, the tobacco raised is nearly a ton. 

The general average for the whole country may 
be much affected by changes in proportions contributed 
by regions having high or low productions per acre. 
However that may be, the average production per 
acre has quite steadily increased since the census 
crop of 1860, when it was 569 pounds. From 1879 
to 1899 the census production ranged between 700 
and 800 pounds per acre, but the crop may now be 


regarded as having risen to a production of more 
than 800 pounds per acre under good natural con- 
ditions. This is indicated by the favorable conditions 
of 1905, when the production was 816 pounds per 
acre. 
“CROPS OF THE TOBACCO-GROWING STATES. 

Improving cultural methods have been applied to 
tobacco raising in all parts of the country. After 
many years of trying to get something out of the 
soil that was not contained therein, tobacco growers 
have learned that they should highly fertilize tobacco 
lands with the elements needed by the plant. The 
practice of using new lands successively, followed by 
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the colonists, naturally came to its limit and it was 
not until after the Civil War that the Southern to- 
tacco planters began to use fertilizers. These were 
of the commercial sort, and still are so in a large 
degree, but the better practice of increasing the soil’s 
fertility by a rotation of crops, in which legumes play 
an important part, is coming to be more and better 
understood and more generally practiced. 

The tobacco growers of the Connecticut River val- 
ley and southeastern Pennsylvania have been, as they 
still are, prepared to maintain a higher cultural sys- 
tem than the planters of the South, because of con- 
siderable dependence upon live-stock farming, which 
not only requires a rotation of crops, but contributes 


liberal quantities of fertilizers from the barnyard. 

The tobacco crop of this country is not only spe- 
cialized in varieties, but is highly localized, perhaps 
largely for this reason. After various changes in 
prominence among the States growing cigar tobacco, 
the lead in quantity now seems to be possessed by 


Wisconsin, after having been taken away from 
Ohio since 1809, which State exceeded Pennsyl- 
vania in production generally since the first ac- 


count of the crop was taken for 1839. The order of 
the cigar States in 1905 presents Wisconsin in the 
lead: then Ohio, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New 
York and Florida. 

New England was growing tobacco as 
far back as 1640, but it was of little im- 
portance until the latter part of the 18th 
century. The first tobacco warehouse in 
Connecticut was established in 1825, at 
which time 3,200 pounds of tobacco were 
packed and shipped to New York. A 
century ago the Connecticut tobacco was 
recognized as being essentially different 
from the Virginia types, and it entered 
into the manufacture of cigars. ‘The first 
cigar factory in Connecticut began work 
in I810, using the local crop for its mate- 
rial. How large the crop was then is not 
known, but in 180r it amounted to 20,000 
pounds. By the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury Connecticut had become noted for 
the production of “clear New England” 
cigars. 

Although the cultivation of tobacco in 
Pennsylvania began in 1689, but little at- 
tention was paid to it until 1828, when it 
began to be of commercial importance. In 
1839, 325,000 pounds were grown in Lan- 
caster, York and Dauphin counties, and 
the crop increased to 3,182,000 pounds in 
1859. The crop expanded very rapidly 
after the recovery from the Civil War, so. 
that in 1879 it amounted to 37,000,000 
and in 1899 to 41,500,000 pounds. But a 
very great decline, more than 50 per cent. 
from this quantity, was made by the crop 
of 1905, which seems to have been only 
21,000,000 pounds. 

Without undertaking to separate the 
cigar tobacco from the other types raised 
in Ohio, it may be sufficient to speak of 
the crop as a whole. As far as census 
records go, the largest crop raised among 
all of the States producing cigar tobaccos 
was by Ohio in 1899, when the crop 
had a weight of 66,000,000 pounds. Ohio 
led all cigar tobacco States in the first 
tobacco census for 1839; indeed, it produced six- 
sevenths of the tobacco grown in this group of States, 
and it was not until 1879 that any of these States 
(Pennsylvania) took first place away from Ohio. 

Tobacco culture was begun in Florida about 1849, 
and ten years later had produced a cigar wrapper 
noted at that time for its bright, silky, beautifully- 
spotted leaf, still remembered as “old Florida 
speckled-leaf.”. The Civil War interrupted tobacco 
growing in that State until 1888, when attention was 
again directed to this crop. In the meantime com- 
petition from tobacco imported from Cuba and from 
Sumatra presented some obstacles to a renewal of 
producing cigar types; but, by using Cuban and Su- 








VIRGINIA’S EXPORTS OF UNMANUFACTURED TO- 
BACCO, 1619-1758. 


(Substantially the crop grown.) 


Year. Pounds. Year. Pounds. Year. Pounds. 
616... 20,000 TO87..c.5'2 (c) 1750... .43,710,300 
1620; <0. 40,000 1688....18,157,000 I751...+42,032,700 
OCT ote cc 55,000 1704....18,295,000 1752... -+43,542,000 
DO22 6 orn 60,000 EV 4 Ls ote (d) 1753-.-- + 53,862,300 
1628.... 500,000 1745....38,232,900 1754... 45,722,700 
1639.... 1,500,000 1746....36,217,800 1755...-42,918,300 
1640.... 1,300,000 1747... «37,623,600 1756....25,606,800 
1641.... 1,300,000 1748....42,104,700 LIST occ. (e) 
7006. ... (a) 1749... .43,188,300 1758... .22,050,000 
T66pe.- CB) 


(a) No crop made; planting prohibited. 

(b) Two-thirds of the crop destroyed by a storm. 

(c) Poor crop of bad quality. 

(d) Exports of Virginia and Maryland reported as 36,000,000 
pounds. 

(e) A short crop made. 


EXPORTS OF UNMANUFACTURED TOBACCO FROM 
THE THIRTEEN COLONIES, 1772-1789, 


Year. Pounds. Year. Pounds. Year. Pounds. 
1772... 97,799,263 E777 dorelel Braque 1782.... 9,828,244 
1773...100,472,007 D7 7 Owl l, OO 833 1787....90,041,000 
1774--- 97,375,252 1779+ +++17,155,907 1788... .88,595,590 
1775...101,828,617 1780... .17,424,967 1789... .88,675,000 
1776... 14,498,500 P78 os «13,339,108 


TOBACCO CROP OF THE UNITED STATES, 1839-1905. 
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Census Year. 
TS3ZQ’ Verte, svatyatetersve me veteyaratere 4 219,303,810) alee hci 
1840 ~T qamileio opine Inti acer ito OMIA MS Ag acuao cu 
TSS Gr a captetens eteiaese reese ASA, 200,461 as violets mlotale Sdirag ithe 
TSGQ) ceietiee ote Avene a461,668 262,735,341 24,434,387 a569.1 a9.3 
LEO .rnieis Giblaveie rays 638,841 472,661,157 427,414,347 739.9 a5.8 
VEBO.o usceteeis siete 695,301 488,256,646 432,249,939 702.2 a6.6 
SSG Geer ai vrsveric totes 1,101,460 868,112,856 56,987,902 788.1 6.6 


1905 (Dept. Agr.) 776,112 633,033,719 53,519,068 815.6 8.5 





a Computed from figures of Department of Agriculture. 
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matra seed and also by raising plants under shade, 
Florida has succeeded in producing excellent cigar 
types. 

The Florida crop of 1889 amounted to 470,000 
pounds; it rose to 1,126,000 pounds in 1899, and had 
a remarkable increase to 3,193,000 pounds in I9g05. 

In New York the date of first tobacco production 
is 1845, and so rapidly did the crop take with farmers 
that it amounted to 500,000 pounds in Onondaga 
County alone in 1855 and by 1863 the crop had 
greatly extended among several counties. The New 
York production, however, has not fulfilled its early 
promises, and the crop is now hardly greater than 
it was in 1859, when it weighed 5,765,000 pounds. 
The crop of 1905 is estimated to be 7,061,000 pounds, 
a lower production than in 1889, when it was 9,316,000 
pounds, and hardly more than half the crop of 1899, 
when it was 14,000,000 pounds. 

Wisconsin entered upon a remarkable career of 
tobacco production in 1849, when 1,260 pounds were 
grown. In 1879 the crop was 10,608 pounds, or ten 
times the crop of 1869; and the crop of 1879 was 
doubled in 1889, and that in turn was more than 
doubled by the crop of 1899 when the production was 
45,500,000 pounds. The increase continued to 1905, 
when the crop amounted to 53,833,000 pounds. 

Among the tobacco-growing States of the South, 
which are not classed with the cigar States, the lead 
in production in 1839 was clearly held by Virginia, 
Kentucky being second; but the leading place was 
taken from Virginia by Kentucky in 1860, since which 
time Kentucky has produced by far the most tobacco 
among the Southern States. 

Virginia’s tobacco crop waé all but annihilated dur- 
ing the Civil War, and the crop was not re-established 
in any considerable degree upon old lines. Virginia 
had been in the habit of selling on its merits alone 
about one-third of the manufactured tobacco used in 
the United States, and naturally felt that this long- 
established reputation would continue its sale. The 
manufacturers using Western brands adopted a big 
system of advertising which put the Virginia factories 
at a great disadvantage, and, finding the Western 
tobacco cheaper than the old Virginia type, the Vir- 
ginia factories were soon using the white burley 
produced west of the Allegheny mountains. 

In the meantime the cultivation of tobacco of the 
bright yellow type had sprung up in the counties of 
southern Virginia and in North Carolina, to produce 
the fine golden wrapper which was wanted to put 
around the plug formed of the burley filler to beautify 
it, and this combination of Virginia bright leaf and 
Western mild leaf met a popular demand with wide 
sales. For ten years after the bright plug was intro- 
duced, it ruled the market and was the rage and 
fashion of the domestic trade. 

Another potent influence in increasing the demand 
for the bright tobacco of Virginia and North Carolina, 
at the time when Virginia growers and manufacturers 
were endeavoring to rise from the ashes of the Civil 
War, was the development of the cigarette manufac- 
ture. This business was introduced to the world at 
the Philadelphia Exposition in 1876 by a Richmond 
firm who made at that time a very creditable exhibit 
of their goods, but they were not then aware of the 
great future of cigarettes, for fine plug, fine cut, and 
smoking tobaccos were their leading brands, and 
cigarettes were only packed for the trade in order to 
sell these brands. But no sooner were these new 
goods presented to the public than there arose a large 
and ever-increasing demand for them, and, cigarette 
machines being invented soon after this, the business 
grew marvelously. 

Another effect of the cigarette exhibit at Phila- 
delphia was to increase the demand for bright to- 
bacco leaf for export. The foreigner had at this 
time had his first taste of Virginia bright leaf, and 
he preferred it to the Turkish yellow leaf which had 
been his only dependence hitherto for smoking pur- 
poses. At that time the bright export demand began 
and was followed annually by large and larger orders 
for Virginia brights from Canada, England, France, 
Austria and other countries. 

So, tobacco growing in Virginia was re-established 
with new markets, new goods, and new methods of 
manufacture. 

North Carolina participated in the tobacco revolu- 
tion in Virginia, and in 1899 had a slightly larger crop 





than Virginia did, 
tucky, as it did also in 1905. 
was larger in 1859 than for any year for which a 
record of production has been kept when it amounted 
to 38,411,000 pounds. 
has been about 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 pounds, and is 
apparently declining. 





standing in that year next to Ken- Mary- Vir- North South Ken-  Ten- 
a ? Census land. ginia. Carolina. Carolina. tucky. nessee. 
The crop in Maryland year. Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. 
TO304ee. 2S 34-4 7-7 _ 24.4 13.5 
1849.... 10.7 28.4 6.0 0.1 27.8 10.1 
T859:... 8.9 28.6 7.6 -—— 24.9 eee 
1869.... 6.0 14.1 4.2 _ 40.1 re) 
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SCENE IN A CIGAR INSPECTION ROOM. 


partly the failure of the farmers to maintain the fer- 
tility of the soil, and more particularly because of the 
enormous extension of truck farming and fruit raising 
in response to greater profits than have been afforded 
in tobacco raising. 

PERCENTAGE OF PRODUCTION IN DIFFERENT STATES. 

The relative place occupied by each particular to- 
bacco-producing State at the time of each census 
has been computed for presentation in the accom- 
panying table, wherein it appears that, among the 
cigar States, Wisconsin produced, in 1905, 85 per 
cent. of the entire tobacco crop of the United States; 
Ohio 7.9 per cent., Connecticut and Massachusetts 5.0 
per cent., Pennsylvania 3.3 per cent., New York 1.1 
per cent., and Florida 0.5 per cent. These seven 
States in all produced 26.7 per cent. of the crop of the 
whole country. 

Kentucky saw the time in 1889 when it produced 


‘almost half of the entire crop, and it now produces 


more than one-third. Virginia and North Carolina 
are each producing about one-eighth to one-seventh 
of the entire crop. South Carolina, which has very 
successfully ventured into the field of tobacco culture 
within a few years, grew I.5 per cent. of the nation’s 
crop in 1905. 

PERCENTAGE OF TOBACCO CROP OF UNITED STATES 

GROWN IN PRINCIPAL STATES, 1839-1905. 


FARM PRICES OF TOBACCO. 


The prices received by farmers for the tobacco 
grown and sold by them must in the long run have 
a large influence upon the quantity and course of pro- 
duction. A general average for prices for all types 
of tobacco may mean very little; as expressing gen- 
eral level of all prices, attention may be called to the 
average price of 5.8 cents per pound for the tobacco 
crop of 1879, which was regarded by farmers as a dis- 
couragingly low price. The price for 1889 was 6.6 
cents, and the same figure for 1899. Since these num- 
bers are averages, of course much of the tobacco 
raised sold for less than this average, particularly the 
lower smoking and plug types, and these prices have 
been so low in the regions producing such types that 
the tobacco acreage has been diminishing in recent 
years. The highest farm price for tobacco as an 
average of all types, for many years, was that for 
1905, when the average was 8.5 cents. 

Average prices for the tobaccos of the different 
States are contained in the accompanying table, each 
average being a mean as indicated. The price of 
Connecticut tobacco has remained rather steady since 
1880, and has on the whole increased, the mean for 
1901-5 being 16.6 cents per pound. The farm price 
of New York tobacco has diminished decidedly, as it 
has in Pennsylvania, and would seem to indicate why 








alLess than 500 pounds. 


Connecticut both of these States have recently been losing ground 
and Massa- New  Pennsyl- Wis- ; 3 ‘ ; = 
Census chusetts. York. vania. Ohio. consin. Florida. in tobacco growing. But the same facts did hot sus 
year. Per ct. Perches eerict, beret Perct. Perct. tain the same conclusion with regard to Wisconsin, 
193035016. 0.2 _ 0.2 207, _—- -- 2 Hi , j 
to Lae ae on eA ma eee where the increased production has been enormous 
EEO me 1.3 0.7 5.8 _— o-: and the price has on the whole much diminished. 
I Siefere 0 oO. te i : : ti 5 : ; 
1879... 4.1 A z8 a Be °-' Florida’s tobacco has the highest price in recent years 
TOC Ov avee un ced: 1.9 +0 7.8 4.0 0.1 on un he farm. 
De OO sateen 257 1.6 4.8 7.6 ey 0.1 INAS OAS BBO S iS) d at t & 
TO05s.+. 5.0 1.1 3.3 7.9 8.5 0.5 Among the States producing types not used for 
TOBACCO PRODUCED IN PRINCIPAL STATES, 1839-1905. 
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15,642 2,350 3,468 18,742 961 157 15,785 37,086 11,150 35 105,306 21,465 
19,414 6,481 36,043 34,735 10,608 21 26,082 79,989 26,986 46 171,121 29,365 
11,670 9,316 28,956 37,854 19,389 470 12,357 48,523 36,375 223 221,880 36,368 
23,337. 13,958 41,503 65,957 45,500 1,126 24,589 122,885 127,503 19,806 314,288 49,158 
1905 (Dept. of Agr.). 31,314 7,061 20,994 50,345 53,833 3,193 19,593 79,952 83,156 9,254 228,975 31,874 
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_ cigars, the highest value per pound on the plantation 
is found in North Carolina in recent years, 7.9 cents, 
a very considerable reduction from the price of 25 
years ago. Virginia and South Carolina have the 
same average price, 7.2 cents per pound; Tennessee 
follows with 6.6, Kentucky 6.3, and Maryland, lowest 
of all, with 6.0 cents per pound. 


FARM PRICE OF TOBACCO PER POUND IN PRINCIPAL 
STATES, 1881-1905. 


Cents per Pound. 


2 s 
By ak 2 
Mean, 308 s 5 ‘5 
December 1. 8 Eg | Fa e S 
=] n S & ° 9 ors 
& @ o & = a iS} 
° A C= = 
Spl py iS) = fe 
ISSE-TSS5. wee 13-3 12.2 12.2 7.3 11.0 —— 
1886-1890... 85 14.0 11.8 12.6 7.5 10.0 _— 
TSO L-TSOGST cicisc ee 16.3 Ta.6 1p ay 6.4 6.1 — 
1896, 1899, 1900.. 15.1 8.1 7.0 6.2 6.3 24.3 
TOOI-TOOS\< ..s16) si 16.6 8.7 7.8 7.5 7.9 2767, 
uv a o 
re a s 3 AS QD 
Mean, Hs S 4 ape s © 
ee i) to rite) 7 5 
December 1. 5 t S& ze 5 5 
= > Ao Ze) 4 a 
TSOI-TOSS)s0.50s.6 a6 7.0 7.7 12.0 b13.5 7.9 6.9 
1886-1890....... ey; 7.8 10.2 — Fis yee 
1891-1895a...... 6.5 6.8 9.2 —_— 6.4 7.9 
1896, 1899, 1900.. 5.4 5.7 For 6.7 5.4 6.2 
IQOI-I1905.....+--+ 6.0 Fu2 7.9 7.2 6.3 6.6 
a No data for 1892. b 1881 and 1882 only. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF TOBACCO, 


Without a large export trade in tobacco, the pre- 
ceding story of the expansion of this crop would have 
been very different and of less significant proportions. 
The tobacco leaf of this country, more especially in 
types which are used for plug and smoking, is in 
large demand by most European countries, and in- 
deed by several countries outside of Europe; so that 
a large fraction of this country’s crop goes to foreign 
countries unmanufactured. At the same time, on ac- 
count of peculiarities of flavor and of smokers’ fan- 
cies, various foreign tobaccos are imported into this 
country in the leaf as well as manufactured. 


A summary of the foreign trade of this country 





SCENE IN A MEXICAN TOBACCO FIELD. 


with regard to tobacco has been prepared for this 
article for the last 55 years, or back to 1851. Highly 
condensed summaries of the statistical account of this 
trade are presented in accompanying tables. During 
the last five years, an annual average of 326,000,000 
pounds of tobacco have been exported with a value 
of $30,000,000. This tobacco was almost entirely in 
the leaf. 


During the same time the imports averaged only 
31,000,000 pounds, with a value of $16,700,000, For- 
eign exports should be deducted from the imports 
in order to arrive at the net imports, and these 
amounted to about Io per cent. of the gross imports. 


As a net result of the various movements of foreign 
trade in unmanufactured tobacco, it appears that dur- 
ing the last five years the average annual excess of 
the exports of tobacco grown in this country over the 
imports was 299,000,000 pounds, while the net excess 
of value of domestic exports over net imports was 
$14,700,000. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN TOBACCO, 1851-1905; UNMANU- 
FACTURED. 
[ooo Omitted.] 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 
Annual Leaf. All Other. Total. 
Average. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. 
1851-1860....146,695 14,177 (a) (a) 146,695 14,177 
1861-1870....162,761 22,396 (a) (a) 162,761 22,346 
1871-1880....252,946 24,028 (a) (a) 252,946 24,028 
1881-1890... .237,814 21,022 612,230 b320 ©6246,375 21,246 
1891-1900....274,161 23,704 12,257 378 286,418 24,082 
I901I-1905...-317,876 209,688 9375 203 326,251 209,891 





AMERICAN CIGAR BUYERS IN CUBA. 





IMPORTS. 
1851-1860.... 5,999 1,008 (a) (a) 5,999 1,008 
HeOi-1870..6. 4,540 1,256 (a) (a) 4,541 1,236 
1871-1880.... 8,471 4,362 (a) (a) &,471 4,302 
1881-1890.... 16,078 8,682 (a) (a) 16,078 8,682 
18QT-1900..... 4,411 4,481 16,624 7,601 21,035 12,082 
IGOI-1905..: 6,623 5,321 24,327 11,422 30,950 16,743 
FOREIGN EXPORTS. 
1851-1860.... 1,039 193 (a) (a) 1,039 195 
I861-1870.... 1,103 335 (a) (a) 1,103 335 
1871-1880.... 753 240 (a) (a) 753 240 
1881-1890.... 1,180 588 (a) (a) 1,180 588 
I8QI-1900.... 805 743 1,108 422 1,913 1,165 
TOOU-1905.0..- | 1,018 762 2,404 817 3,422 1,579 
EXCESS OF DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 

1851-1860....141,735 13,362 (a) (a) 141,735 13,362 
1861-1870.... 21,475 (a) (a) 159,323 21,475 
1871-1880.... 19,906 (a) (a) 245,228 19,906 
1881-1890.... 12,928 (a) (a) 231,477 13,152 
1891-19Q00.. 19,966 €3,259 c6,801 267,296 13,165 
IQOI-1905....312,271 25,129 C13,548 c10,402 298,723 14,727 

a Not stated separately. 

b 1884-1890. 

c Excess of net imports. 

FOREIGN TRADE IN MANUFACTURED TOBACCO. 


More for the purpose of exhibiting the weight of 
manufactured tobacco embraced in statistics of for- 
eign trade than for its value, the accompanying table 
for manufactured tobacco has been prepared upon the 
same plan adopted for unmanufactured tobacco. It 
appears that during the last five years the exported 
plug averaged annually over 9,000,000 pounds and that 
various manufactured types not specified were ex- 
ported to the extent of 900,000 popnds. The average 
exported cigars of domestic manufacture number 
2,000,000 and the cigarettes 1,430,000,000. On the 
other hand, the cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots im- 
ported during the last five years average 600,000 
pounds annually, and all other imported manufac- 
tured tobaccos average 79,000 pounds. 


As a net result of the movement of foreign trade 
in manufactured tobacco during the last five years, the 
value of the imported cigars exceeded the value of 
the net exports by $3,000,000; but, on the contrary, 
the domestic exports exceeded the net imports in 
value by nearly the same amount, or $2,300,000. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN TOBACCO, 1851-1905. MANU- 
FACTURED. 
[ooo Omitted.] 
DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 

Annual Cigars Cigarettes. 

Average. Number. Dollars, Number. Dollars. 
1851-1860..... (a) (a) (a) (a) 
1861-1870..... 62,981 b84 (a) (a) 
1871-1880..... 1,346 34 (a) (a) 
1881-1890..... 3,009 78 c6164,800 €522 
189I-1900..... 2,442 60 690,443 1,533 
IQ0I-1905..... 1,948 46 1,429,733 2,304 

Annual All Other. Total. 

Average. Pounds. Dollars Dollars. Dollars. 
1851-1860..... (a) (a) (a) 1,958 
1861-1870..... (a) (a) 62,734 2,69 
1871-1880..... (a) (a) 2,692 ast 
1881-1890..... (a) (a) 2,571 3,015 
1891-1900..... 48,546 d2,267 2,280 4,583 
IQOI-1905..... 9,233 2,085 903 5,338 





IMPORTS. 
Cigars, Cigar- 


Annual ettes and Cheroots. All Other. Total. 
Average. Pounds. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1851-1860... ..b425,563 3,689 34 35723 
1861-1870..... £757 1,624 38 1,662 
1871-1880..... 749 2,628 64 2,692 
1881-1890..... 983 3,248 94 31342 
I8QI-1900..... 530 2,333 70 2,403 
I90I-1905..... 603 3,033 79 3,112 
FOREIGN EXPORTS, 
Excess of 

Annual Cigars,Cigarettes Domestic Exports. 
and Cheroots. All Other. Total. Cigars. Total. 

Average. Pounds. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1851-1860...e11,414 201 56 256 £3,488 £1,509 
1861-1870... h273 F321 85 374 £1,276 1,406 
1871-1880... 61 140 2 164 £2,454 198 
1881-1890... 38 58 29 87 £3,112 £240 
18QI-1900... 18 24 6 30 £2,249 2,200 
IQOI-1905... 18 pe 9 40 £2,957 2,266 
1851-1860. ..b11,414 201 56 256 £3,488 g1,509 


a Not stated separately. . 

b 1864-1870. 

c 1884-1890. 

d 1898-1900. 

e Number. 

f . 1862-1870. 

g Excess of net imports. 

h 1863-1870. 

Upon combining the manufactured and unmanu- 
factured tobaccos embraced in the foreign trade of 
the last 55 years, the results are as appear in the 
accompanying table, wherein it may be noticed that in 
net value of trade the excess of domestic exports 
over net imports is $17,000,000 in the annual average 
of the last five years. The average value of the 
domestic exports during this period was $35,000,000 


and that of the net imports was $18,000,000. 











SECENE IN TOBACCO STEMMERY. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN TOBACCO, 1851-1905. 
MANUFACTURED AND UNMANUFACTURED. 


(ooo Omitted.) 


Excess ot 

Domestic Foreign Domestic 

Annual, Exports. Imports. Exports. Exports. 
Average. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1851-1860.... 16,135 4,731 449 11,852 
1861-1870.... 25,090 2,918 709 22,881 
1871-1880.... 26,754 7,054 404 20,104 
1881-1890.... 24,261 12,024 675 12,912 
189I-1900.... 28,664 14,485 1,195 15,374 
IQOI-1905...~ 35,220 19,855 1,619 16,993 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. 


The place of the United States in the tobacco pro- 
duction of the world is shown in the accompanying 
table for the principal countries of the world, which 
has been prepared expressly for this article. The 
world’s crop of tobacco in 1903, which was apparently 
an average year, was about 2,300,000,000 pounds, of 
which the production of the United States was 34.5 
per cent.; that is to say, the United States may he 


(Coontinued on page 12.) 
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Manufactured at Key West. Florida. 
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STATISTICAL HISTORY OF TOBACCO IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Continued from page 10.) 


regarded as producing about one-third of the world’s 
crop. 

British India stands next to the United States in 
amouut of crop, or about 19.2 per cent. of the world’s 
crop. Russia stands third with a production amount- 
ing to 7.5 per cent.; Turkey, 4.8 per cent.; Japan, with 
Formosa, 4.2 per cent. Sumatra’s crop of tobacco, 
which make an ado far out of proportion to its 
relative size, amounts to 2.2 per cent. of the world’s 
crop of tobacco, and the Philippine crop is 1.56 per 
cent., while Cuba’s crop is only 1.64 per cent. of the 
grand total. 

TOBACCO CROP OF THE WORLD. 
[This table represents “the world” as nearly as it is pos- 


sible to make it; an omission of a country does not necessarily 
signify that there is no fact.] 














1903. Per Cent. 
Country. Pounds. of Total. 
United States: 
Contmental ~ sci, screseievaeicsleiee asicie 815,972,000 35-51 
POLO RICO fare, so) sitters tacts cay etoney eetatstate 5,000,000 ack 
United States (in North America). 820,972,000 35-73 
United States (including Philippine 
Eslatid'stccneroletoersts recievers tetera cies 856,872,000 37-29 
Canada: 
ODE TIO: Sarateisieisre ciate a errata iecsnen ts 2,423,000 +10 
(Ohi Cy a een teioe Tiss Oacdo conse a8,000,000 35 
Garradiayy scrsiersisiserohnnoversimne neterceses vets 10,423,000 45 
Gaal eicpctoleysivue: =scusier's, eraeiomuenersr sisters rane 437,700,000 1.64 
Gira termaila) fveteo/atarsue tetetarel cleietahensvatotstons 1,065,000 .05 
ES hey Go.cio Btkd HOBIE es Sc Dome DO 29,156,000 1.27 
INorth America. ((b)yerce st < orleievetens 899,316,000 39.14 
lye v 2 ean Ca ravtopiod.o c 4 Oboo €55,000,000 2.39 
Austra-Hungary: 
IACCIBEN BO BIo csod og oSmdatin gO. Odo S 15,895,000 .69 
FANAni galizyin sted avaceravercie cere eteKoren erent 134,567,000 5.86 
Austr ia= ELUr gary «osc cs eral cieraie 150,462,000 6.55 
Bel givirad: ape sieve sucteestesvitecaeesvatsrolersreregsials 9,685,000 -42 
Bia) gana’ te canons sree vetete a iatelon crerettemenetene 19,060,000 .83 
Menmarks Sc ae sieiaarpercsse seeks wootarobelok ene 342,000 .02 
Ran Ce: or rtotetpntotesnsimtted Menten teats 57,466,000 2.50 
GeFMANy: {ehelers niehersicse ea ecoteievo ie ene halensuers 72,911,000 SRL, 
PECECEL pa tiabsvace tac pelos ecus eae navel hneacteaete C14,000,000 61 
Vet. ee Rane anti a anes co batssto-a 12,188,000 3 
Netheérlamd Sia acinclesfecteiate eoeicte ratte 1,771,000 .08 
tort rostchan tte IImleKnn SOO Ic eerobE tbat COS 10,113,000 44 
IRATG SIA) ha navciede carat ha leuavonetedevohotpusnelerenerens tenets 174,000,000 Sa 
DOE Via monirethake suleqecelensucrcusichous tense tates 2,488,000 at 
BWEGEN wish tarsnanelal ershetessushanesalstretepertanete 1,706,000 .07 
PYUGO DEL | rarer etaleis, spe: «(miaaiare sankey ces 526,192,000 22.90 
































Brrtrsh lia wrcte oss iers:sieteie,=\a)e 212 ie /s\y sca C€441,000,000 19,19 
Dutch East Indies: 
BOETEO rele otalste e's /aiis efeats wle's!s\eneKsi sale 163,000 -O1 
IPSUM Werarey alr ie sat elelsiala osete)eiecstaaye 59,274,000 2.58 
GS TMatra w tice icreievelt aialelaciete.etsis eaecters 50,721,000 2.20 
Dutch Bast) Indiessisi <n. erent 110,158,000 4-79 
Japan: 
JAPAVMPTOPSH Meets lace sett isretel 95,151,000 4.14 
HO TITIOS aimete etal ci oloterey shotevele loca) alatayscciete 1,010,000 .05 
JERE S55poanocodapooDdomToCET: 96,161,000 4.19 
PhilippitteyWslands otis ele eleleiereseeyslehetel= 35,900,000 1.56 
WEtirkey (CG) Gig sis eres cicveiaele ursyaleinletelarent @110,000,000 4.79 
DANS tnt By OER ONCHERCE RECT ECR 793,219,000 34.52 
AILSORIA seer outers creel sear eievetsere: er nm ate 13,013,000 Alye 
Cape of ‘Good! Hopes. «> samanws same a5,000,000 foo 
Milaiiritiis eects nvetaic cereseacietareenereare 28,000 (e) 
NEIGH ae dan Sipe hon anmo Onde eo USO. 4,418,000 -19 
Orange River Colony-<2j000 eel a@750,000 -03 
AteiGg. t5.c ge eciere neh ot eit aoe oe 23,209,000 1.01 
Australia: 
New South Wales teristsite eels ate 596,000 -03 
Wictoriamerucmes cua erretrs 95,000 -O1 
@imssanbih Baosoobpood bopdcoouD 69,000 (e) 
AUistrallitameetersrehcnrcictelerstetverstetecelstace 760,000 Atey 
uj tl siamdSaepiietteststsers cioreetettreie sl 74,000 (e) 
(Mather) pcocooooopoobadaaasooc 834,000 .04 
(Gremael qa) os ocapoHo ooo LUeeOS 2,297,770,000 100.00 


Unofficial estimate. 

b Not including Philippine Islands, 
c Average production. 

Including European Turkey. 
Less than .o05 per cent. 
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SOME SMOKING MYSTERIES EXPLAINED. 


The reporter of a Denver newspaper overheard a 
group of men at a local hotel talking on the subject of 
cigars, which all were smoking. 

“Say, Striblen,” said one of the men, “you're a cigar 
salesman; tell me why it is that all smokers hold their 
cigars in the left side of the mouth.” 

“They don’t,” replied Striblen. “That is, all don’t. 
It is only the right-handed men who do. Left-handed 
men hold their cigars in the right side of the mouth. 
The reason, I have been told, is this: It is natural 
with all men to make their ‘lesser side’ do what work 
it can to keep their ‘stronger side’ free that it may 








If a man has a package to carry he 
holds it in his left hand if he is right-handed. If he is 
left-handed he holds it in his right hand. In either 
case the hand he has the most confidence in is free for 
emergency use. This same idea he stretches to cover 
the muscles of his lips. It isn’t the possibility that he 
may need the muscles on the right side for emergency 
use that makes the right-handed man hold his cigar in 
the left side of his mouth—it’s just that idea about his 
whole ‘lesser side’ that makes him do it.” 


meet emergencies. 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF A GOOD CIGAR. 


A chemist says he’s analyzed a very good cigar, 

And learnedly tells us just what its ingredients are: 
Acetic acid, prussic, too, phenol and nicotine, 

Some sulphuretted hydrogen, a dash of picolene, 
Valerianic acid and ammonia, so he wrote, 

With acid proprionic, and a trace of creosote. 








But he didn’t find the essence that will set a mind at 
peace, 

And he overlooked the tincture that gives care a 
swift release; 

He missed the oil of happiness that keeps the fire 
a-gleam, 

And doesn’t mention how the smoke will float you to 
a dream 

Of happy days and good old friends, until in it you 
trace 

The graces and the dimples of a well-remembered 
face. 


He didn’t find the reason why so many fancies are 

Wrapped up in such a package as that very same cigar; 

He found a small-sized chemist’s, but somehow he 
couldn’t catch 

The comfort that one can secure if he applies a match; 

And though he found the acids and the other queer- 
named stuff, 

He couldn’t trace the pleasure that there is in every 
puff. —Chemist and Druggist. 





{CIGAR BAND NOVELTIES 


The Most Fascinating Work of the 20th Century, Becoming More Popular Daily 


A large variety of shapes 
Patented and Controlled by us, 


Some of our exclusive 
shapes include the Diamonds, 
Hearts, Oblong and Square 
Trays, etc. 


Our packages contain only 
the best quality of imported 
Gold Leaf Cigar Bands, 


Choice picture subjects con- 
tained in each package with 
full instructions for making 
these plates, 
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Originators of Havana Art Work 





PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Price: $2.00 Per Dozen 





HAYVYANA NOW ELE eee ee 


(! 7 475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


(a 





PRICE LIST 


Undecorated Plates, including felt 
for back, 4 inch, 75c.3 5 inch, $1.00; 
$+ inch, $1.20; 6 inch, $1.80; 8 
inch, $3.60; 9 inch, $4.00; 12 inch, 
$7.20 per dozen. 


Undecorated Plates, with fine gold 
edge, including felt, 4 inch, $1.20; 
4+ inch, $1.50; 5 inch, $1.80; 6 
inch, $2.75; 7 inch, $3.50 per dozen. 


Artistically Decorated Plates, large 
variety of subjects, $2.00, $3.50, 
$4.50, $6.00, $9.00 and $10.50 
per dozen. 


Fancy Shapes, with felt, undeco- 
tated, Diamonds, $1.75; Hearts, 
$2.00; Oblong Trays, $2.50; Square 
Trays, $2.00 per dozen. 


Best Quality Imported Cigar Bands, 
in transparent packages, including 
center pieces, edging and foil, 75c., 
$1.20, $2.00 and $4.20 per dozen 
packages, 


ALSO A LINE OF PLAIN 
AND CORRUGATED FOIL IN ALL 
COLORS 
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“When It Rains Dollars, Hold Your Hat” 


The Independent 


Manufacturers’ 
Opportunity 


The Maximum of Profitable Publicity, at 
the Minimum of Expense, is offered to the 
INDEPENDENT MANUFACTURERS of 
Cigars, Cigarettes, Manufactured Tobaccos 
and Smokers’ Goods. 


QCEEOCSEO CSEOD CEEO CEO COCO 


The Active Co-operation of the Great Railway Systems of the 
United States and the Widest Publicity Ever Given any Trade 
Exhibition in New York insures, 


An Attendance of 
Fully Half a Million 


It will afford an Object Lesson to the Smoking Public, such 
as was never before offered, and Teach them to Discriminate 
Between the Fine Independent Goods and the product of the 
Trust. 


There was Never Before a Time When the 
Great Consuming Public was So Ready to 
Draw the Line in Favor of the Independent 
Manufacturers against the Trust, as they are 
To-day. The Wise Manufacturers who 
Avail Themselves of the Opportunity Of- 
fered by the Great Tobacco Exposition will 
Benefit by this Growing Sentiment, and 
Reap the Golden Harvest. 
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FULL PARTICULARS CHEERFULLY FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 


TOBACCO TRADES EXPOSITION CO., FIFTH AVENUE AND 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
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Marvelous 7 
Financiering 


By C. FRED: CROSBY 





One of the questions frequently asked in the trade 
is, “What was the capitalization of the toabceco trust 
at its formation, and what is it to-day?” 

The first half of this question is easily answered 
from the mouth of James B. Duke, the president of 
the American Tobacco Co., but the second half is far 
nore difficult, because of the immense number of 
subsidiary companies which have their own individ- 
ual incorporation and capitalization, and yet are af- 
hliated with and controlled by the Trust, and are 
practically as much a part of the parent body as a 
In some 


nan’s fingers and toes are a part of himself. 
between the sub- 


cases the connection 
sidiary corporations and the Trust is 





open and avowed, as in the case of the 
American Snuff Co., the American Cigar 
Co., the P. Lorillard Co., and scores of 
smaller concerns, such as the Metropoli- 
tan Tobacco Co., the Spaulding & Mer- 
Tick Oo. the Eh Adams PobaccoyGor, 
Cameron & Cameron, the Reynolds To- 
bacco Co. and others too numerous to 
mention; while there are more 
corporations whose connection with the 
Trust, while strongly apparent and gen- 
erally believed to exist, is not admitted, 
10t be legally estab- 


many 


and perhaps could 
lished. 

As a conspicuous illustration, there 
are probably few people in the trade 
that would think of seriously question- 
ing that there is a direct connection be- 
tween the American Tobacco Co, and 
the United Cigar Stores Co., and yet 
the officers of both corporations have 
strenuously and often denied the exist- 











ence of such connection. 

Then again, there are unquestionably 
a number of other corporations whose 
connection with the trust is hardly ever 
suspected by the trade at large, which 
are in reality just as much a part and 
parcel of the Trust as are the Havana 
American Co., the Havana Tobacco Co. 
or Henry Clay and Bock & Co. 

It is a significant fact in this connec- 
tion that one of the items in the balance 
sheet of the recent annual report of the 





Trust is an increase during the year of 
$9,250,443 in stocks of other companies 
owned by the Trust. It would undoubt- 
edly make mighty interesting reading to 
the trade if a detailed statement could be 
obtained showing just what companies 
disposed of their capital stocks to the tune of nearly 
ten million dollars to the Trust during the past year. 

The original capitalization of the American Tobacco 
Co., upon its organization was $25,000,000, of which 
only one-fifth represented live assets. 

That was the amount testified to under oath by 
James B. Duke at an investigation conducted by a 
joint committee of the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of New York, appointed in 1897, to investigate 
trusts. 

President Duke in course of his long examination 
at that time further testified that the original incor- 
porators subscribed the modest sum of $10,000 in 
cash, and the charter granted by the State of New 
Jersey authorized a capitalization of $25,000,000; the 
stock was apportioned among the five different con- 
cerns that constituted the merger, as follows: W. 
Duke, Sons & Co. and Allen & Ginter, $7,497,000 each ; 
the Kinney Tobacco Co., $4,998,000, and Wm. S. Kim- 
ball & Co. and Goodwin & Co., $2,499,000 each; there 
was also included in the original merger two con- 
cerns which were bought outright,—the James G. But- 
ler Tobacco Works of St. Louis, manufacturers of 
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plug tobaccos, and H. W. Myers, of Brooklyn, man- 
ufacturers of smoking and chewing tobacco. 

J. B. Duke further testified that of the amount of 
stock divided among the five concerns, $5,000,000 was 
represented by live assets, and $19,990,000 by good 
will, trade marks, patent rights and contracts turned 
over by the different concerns. 

The authorized capitalization was increased a few 
years later to $35,000,c00, of which some $4,000,000 
was promptly issued in connection with the absorp- 
tion of the business of Marburg Bros. and G. W. Gail 
& Ax, of Baltimore, and a number of smaller con- 
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cerns in different sections of the United States. 

The capitalization began to increase by leaps and 
bounds about 1808, when one “absorption” followed 
another with startling rapidity. The most spectac- 
ular of these was the gathering in of the Union To- 
bacco Co., a combination ostensibly formed to fight 
the Trust, and which after corraling within its folds 
a number of the biggest plug tobacco factories in 
St. Louis, Louisville, Richmond and Detroit, sold out 
to the American Tobacco Co. interests. Two of the 
St. Louis concerns were extensive manufacturers of 
cigarettes as well as plug tobacco, and it was about 
this period that the Continental Tobacco Co. was 
formed to take over the entire plug tobacco business 
controlled by the trust, while the cigarette and smok- 
ing tobacco, as well as the cheroot and little cigar 
business of the combine was concentrated in the con- 
trol of the American Tobacco Co. 

The nucleus of the cheroot and little cigar business 
was formed through the purchase of the H. Whit- 
lock Old Virginia Cheroot factory in Richmond and 
the Thomas H. Hall & Sons Between the Acts fac- 
tory in New York, to which several other smaller con- 
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cerns were subsequently added as opportunity offered. 

The Continental Tobacco Co. was capitalized at 
$100,000,000, and the capitalization of the American 
Tobacco Co. was increased to $70,000,000 to take care 
of the numerous “absorptions,” but the percentage of 
water was never less, and oftentimes more than the 
amount involved at the original organization, when, 
according to the sworn testimony of James B. Duke, 
$5,000,000 was for the actual live assets, and prac- 
tically $20,000,000 for the intangible good will, trade- 
marks, patent rights and contracts. 

The rapid increase in capital from 1898 to 1903 was 
followed by a series of spectacular stock speculations, 
in which the Tobacco Trust securities were buffeted 
up and down in Wall street, in most extraordinary 
fashion. About this time there were scores of private 
stock tickers in the offices of the Trust at 111 Fifth 
avenue, and it was currently reported that James B. 
Duke and other individuals cleared many million dol- 
lars by the manipulation of Tobacco Trust securi- 
ties. 

The consolidation of a number of prominent snuff 
companies was effected early in 1900, and the Ameri- 
can Snuff Co. was organized with a capi- 
talization of $25,000,000, and has up to 
date probably proved the most profitable 
of all of the larger branches of the 
Trust, as it approaches much nearer to 
being an actual monopoly than the Trust 
has been able to attain in any other line 
of tobacco products. 

Vast quantities of licorice are used in 
the manufacture of tobacco, and some 
years ago the Trust set about merging 
the larger firms engaged in the licorice 
business in one gigantic combination, 
and it was while Commissioner Taft was 
seeking to learn something about the 
control of the licorice business by the 
Tobacco Trust that the case of Edwin T. 
Hale reached the courts and led to the 
recent famous decision of the United 
States Supreme Court upon the author- 
ity of courts to compel trust officials to 
furnish testimony against the concerns 
with which they are identified. It is 
known that the Tobacco Trust so domi- 
nates and controls the licorice business 
as to seriously handicap independent to- 
bacco manufacturers. 

The Trust made its active entry into 
the cigar business in 1902, when the 
American Cigar Co. was organized and 
a few big factories acquired by purchase. 
The Trust later absorbed the Havana 
American Co., a combination organized 
in 1899 and consisting of nearly a dozen 
prominent clear Havana cigar factories 
located in New York, Tampa and Key 
West. Nearly all of the once famous 
brands controlled by the factories~ that 
made up the Havana American Co., 
which were once estimated to be worth 
several million dollars, have died on the 
hands of the Trust, and are forgotten by 
both the trade and the smoking public. The Havana 
American was originally capitalized at $10,000,000. 

The trust finally absorbed the Havana Commercial 
Co., a concern which was originally organized by 
prominent New York and London financial interests 
to buy up a number of the most prominent cigar fac- 
tories in Havana. The Havana Commercial Co. was 
originally capitalized at $20,000,000. The Havana 
Commercial Co. seems to have been the most unfor- 
tunate of all the Trust’s many investments, as most 
of the world-famous brands which were acquired from 
the original owners of the factories are now dead, 
and where once they were worth millions, they are not 
worth a song at the present time. 

When the treaty of peace was signed by James B. 
Duke and his associates, with D. and H. Wills, after 
the attempted invasion of England by the Trust, the 
Americans were allowed in terms of settlement $7,- 
000,000 for the plants and good will of Ogden’s, Lim- 
ited, the corporate title of the concern under which 
they operated in Great Britain. They also took large 
holdings, understood to be considerably more than a 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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For Twenty Years 
Have Been Satisfying 


Smokers and Dealers 


Not only was it the first nickel cigar that fully erati- 
fied ten cent tastes, but through a score of years it has 
kept at the van head of quality and to-day is a cigar that 
is a business getter and a business retainer through its 
constant merit. 

If you are not drawing dividends yet from Ben-Hur’s 
goodness, it is because your show case fails to show 
them. 

Place a trial order with your jobber, and write us for 
advertising matter. 


Gustav A. Moebs @ Co. 
Makers 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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MARVELOUS FINANCIERING 


(Continued from page 14.) 

controlling number of shares in the British-Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co., formed by the Americans and the 
Englishmen for the purpose of controlling the to- 
bacco trade throughout the world, outside of Great 
Britain and Ireland, which was turned over to the 
Imperial Tobacco Co., in which James B. Duke and 
his associates became heavy stockholders by the terms 
of the treaty, and North America and the West In- 
dies, which were allotted by the same treaty to the 
American Tobacco Co. 

It will thus be seen how widespread are the rami- 
fications of the Trust in directions in which it is 
practically impossible to measure the amount of cap- 
ital, real and watered, involved. 

As an illustration of the intimate relations existing 
between the American and English trusts, it may be 
cited here that the manufacturers constituting the 
English Trust controlled several brands of tobacco 
which enjoyed a considerable sale in the United 
States. After the treaty of peace had been declared 
the Trust began making imitations of these brands in 
the United States, and for some time they continued 
to sell them to unsuspecting members of the trade 
at the same price that had been paid while they were 
still imported, thus enabling the Trust, by this petty 
deception, to pocket the difference in the customs duty 
and freight, in addition to the difference in the cost 
of manufacture. 

The latest financial statement of the Trust states its 
total present outstanding securities to be as follows: 








Preferred stock saw ce eee ee oe $78,689,100 
Common stock) iicesam waa eae eine 40,242,400 
Gold 6 pericent-. bond Seemann ere 55,050,150 
Gold, 4 per cent. bonds and unexchanged 
bonds of Consolidated Tobacco Co....... 63,489,100 
Total wie seas ue deepsea sean ay eens $238,070,750 


This, of course, does not include the capitalization 
of the subsidiary companies with their enormous ad- 
ditional capitalization in stocks and bonds. Among 
those which must be added to get any intelligent con- 
ception of the grand total of the concerns openly ad- 
mitted to be controlled by the Trust there must be 
added the following concerns: 


meer Mrs (Oe aa vadeoaagssunccea6 $40,000,000 
ilaw-ariay Nobaccon Comme anine- nei ae eee 35,000,000 
MNagsglerbanssimubuas (CCaogcunsusougesaeabots 25,000,000 
Inleniebnes davencrukcaa (Org cin occa ce sn epaod 6 10,000,000 
Rae eR eynoldcmlobaccom 6 Oneerese tener: 10,000,000 
Manhattan Bitermsbipes Commer eer Memenrre 10,000,000 
International Cigar and Machinery Co.... 10,000,000 
elealthmel obaccom Omen anr et eee renee 10,000,000 
‘Pam lorillarde Comes acces. water Sore eee 5,000,000 
Blackwell's Diurhanrn Eopaccos Goneeraaee 5,000,000 
Aunericam l)Opacco™ CoO: sOie GanaGdaae eee 5,000,000 
Maganic ews sccmotbesm COME aE errr 5,000,000 
laniys Wieissimgen ahebacco Commeeninn 3,000,000 
SATO y LOS) sank re cnet er eae eee 1,500,000 
MonopolMRobaccou\ Vonks). —r Tremere 1,000,000 
ILilonBanayn Ge WGI Cones osc coauncaron 1,000,000 
Kentucky: lobacco- Productions ene. 1,000,000 
Pah aedaniceDobaccoC O-anme eet ner 500,000 
Belverdsdoriers cs Cop aeenerasmer tiene 500,000 
Spatildine econ Vieni ck sere c-eimcee entra: 500,000 
$178,500,000 

Meri Canin LL ODAeCOmC OnE eee ener ts 238,070,750 
Merc W ammeter arts mm rieeerers a tniag, ts hae $416,570,750 


In this summary no account is taken of a number 
of the big concerns that have been quietly absorbed, 
and no announcement made as to the capitalization, 
such as Cameron & Cameron, the Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., Butler & Bosher, the Rucker & Witten Co., 
nor is any account made of such concerns as the 
Metropolitan Tobacco Co. and other jobbing con- 
cerns in which the Trust has a controlling interest. 
These and the Trust holdings in foreign concerns, 
leaving out of the question its probable interests in 
the United Cigar Stores Co., the Royal Co., the Na- 
tional Cigar Stands Co., and the recently incorporat- 
ed $10,000,000 United Chemists Co., would easily carry 
the Trust capitalization well above the half billion 
mark, making it easily the biggest of all the trusts 
with the single exception of the United States Steel 
Co., which has a total capitalization, including bond 
issues, of more than a billion and a quarter. 


In this connection it may be interesting to compare 
the capitalization of some of the other big trusts 


with that of the Tobacco Trust. Here are a 
few: 

Standard = @il@ Conctenasn = user cevceenner ees $97,500,000 
Supa, ML hu Steetetnak erika iso cbace keene 90,000,000 
Imnternationaleitianvestet mrt) 120,000,000 
Amalsamated Copper asacs: sae oee eee 153,888,000 
American Telegraph and Telephone Co... 174,883,500 
Mopaccom Nitist eno emt lla tien teeta te nteemn et 500,000,000 


It will be seen that the Tobacco Trust capitalization 
is almost as great as the combined capital of the five 
big concerns mentioned above. The capitalization of 


Co.’s American cigarettes and smoking tobacco, At 
that time there was not a single American cigarette 
sold in Great Britain. Mr. Richards had the handling 
of Allen & Ginter’s cigarettes for about ten years and 
also those manufactured by the old firm of W. Duke 
& Sons. Speaking of the beginning of his campaign, 
Mr. Richards says: 

“Although considerable advertising was at once re- 
sorted to, and travelers were employed to call upon 
retail tobacconists, I found the cigarettes made no 
headway, and the Richmond Gems were absolutely 
refused, though they were the product of an emi- 
nent Virginian firm. The smoking of cigarettes of 
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the Northern Securities Co., the big railroad merger 
of two great transcontinental railway systems, which 
was declared an illegal combination by the court, was 
$350,000,000, or more than $150,000,000 less than that 
of the Tobacco Trust. 
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THE AMERICAN CIGARETTE IN ENGLAND 





Pioneer Who Introduced Them Some 30 Years Ago 
Tells of the Way He Made Them Popular. 


In a little less than thirty years the English people 
have become a great cigarette consuming nation, and 
it has largely come about through the efforts of an 
enterprising American to introduce and popularize 
American-made cigarettes. 


Previous to the appearance of John Morgan Rich- 
ards in London in 1876, cigarette smoking was com- 
paratively rare in England. Limited quantities of 
expensive Turkish and Egyptian goods, and a still 
smaller quantity of Russian cigarettes, were im- 
ported, but these were beyond the reach of ordinary 
smokers. There was not at that time a cigarette 
factory in all England, while now they are numbered 
by the score, with an aggregate annual output run- 
ning into billions. 


John Morgan Richards, in some recently published 
reminiscences, tells how he made American cigarettes 
popular in London, where he established himself in 
1876 and undertook the exclusive agency in Great 
Britain and the British colonies for J. F. Allen & 
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any sort was extremely limited—Englishmen did not 
care for cigarettes. 

“But I was determined not to be beaten, and as a 
last resort I conceived the plan of offering to pur- 
chase a tobacco dealer’s license for every chemist in 
the United Kingdom who would place the American 
cigarettes on their counters and undertake their sale. 
In a short time this proposition turned out highly 
successful, and the chemists themselves were greatly 
pleased with the result; and then the retail tobac- 
conists, who had turned their backs upon us, sudden- 
ly awoke to the fact that the American cigarettes were 
appreciated and required in their country, and they 
had no choice but to stock and sell the Richmond 
Gem cigarettes. 

“As soon as the retail dealers came to this con- 
clusion I decided to give them the utmost support by 
advertising, and in this I was backed up by the firm 
in Virginia. 

“Just at that time we produced as a poster and 
showcard the now well-known old Quaker smoker, 
wearing a broad-brimmed hat, who soon made ac- 
quaintance and won his way to the hearts of all Brit- 
ish smokers. This was copyrighted for Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, and to-day remains the 
principal trade mark of the various brands of tobacco 
manufactured by Allen & Ginter, the Richmond Gem 
tobacco and cigarette manufacturers. 

“The first welcome given to these cigarettes did not 
come from the west, but the east of London, and 
dealers in the west doggedly refused to take up the 
sale. 

“Thereupon a tobacco shop was rented at the 
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Piccadilly corner of the Circus, and styled The Ole 
Virginny Tobacco Shop. The windows were dressed 
in the most attractive form, and in a short time the 
brand became the fashion. Then the cigarettes crept 
into the hotels, clubs and public-houses, and every- 
body began to demand the Richmond Gem cigarettes 
and tobacco. 

“Allen & Ginter held the monopoly of American 
cigarettes for perhaps two years, but at the end of 
that time the demand for cigarettes became so enor- 
mous that every tobacco manufacturer in the United 
States entered the market, and began turning out 
cigarettes, shipping them to England. English manu- 
facturers began the manufacture also.” 
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A CIGAR-SMOKING MACHINE 








Interesting Experiments for Developing Tobaccos 
Especially Suited for Cigar Manufacture. 


The Department of Agriculture at Washington is 
conducting a series of experiments which are expect- 
ed to determine with mathematical exactness the com- 
parative values of different varieties and grades of 
tobacco for the manufacture of cigars. The object 
of these experiments is to produce and propagate a 
superlative domestic tobacco that can be grown in 
Connecticut, or Ohio, or South Carolina, or Texas, 
with equal facility, and that can be made up into 
cigars that may be sold at a price that will not in- 
timidate the poorest purse. 

To avoid endangering the health and lives of the 
experts engaged in the tests, a machine is used that 
was invented by Dr. W. W. Garner, an assistant in 
the Bureau of Plant Industry. He conceived the idea 
of employing the regular flow of a small stream of 
water through connecting tubes, by which operation 
air would be drawn through the cigars just as is done 
by a smoker, Carrying out this idea his cigar-smok- 
ing machine consists of simple glass tubes of gradu- 
ated lengths arranged with openings into which cigars 
are placed, one above the other, so that when burning 
each one is subject to precisely the same external con- 


ditions. The other end of each tube runs into a bot- 
tle containing dilute sulphuric acid, which takes up 
obnoxious fumes from the outlet. At some little dis- 
tance is an aspirator which automatically fills with 
water. When filled a syphon begins to draw off the 
water. A check valve is provided to prevent air from 
escaping while the aspirator is filling. This prevents 
a back draft upon the cigars while the machine is 
“smoking.” The syphon attachment is so arranged as 
to require thirty seconds for filling the receptable and 
ten seconds for emptying it. This results in simulat- 
ing, very accurately, the human tobacco smoker’s 
habit, making a ten-second draw through the cigar 
and a half minute intermission between the puffs. 

In conducting the experiments, which are under 
the general direction of Prof. B. T. Galloway, Chief 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, every detail is noted 
affecting the three component parts of a cigar—filler, 
binder and wrapper—with the object of determining 
by scientific means just what influence each has on a 
cigar’s value to the smoker. To make complete 
record of the work, Prof. Galloway studies not only 
the rapidity of burning, but the character of ash and 
the evenness of the progress of combustion. Each ci- 
gar is labelled and numbered, and the report of the in- 
vestigations gives every detail of the characteristics 
it has developed in the test. 

One series of experiments that was completed re- 
cently was made with twelve cigars, all alike in their 
outside cover of wrapper and binder, the filler alone 
being different. Three cigars each had filler, respec- 
tively, of Cuban, Texas, Ohio and South Carolina to- 
bacco. All were subjected to the same test. The 
Cuban filler produced an even burn on each of the 
three cigars, while the others were erratic, the last- 
named producing the most uneven burn. Through the 
arrangement of the tubes in graduated lengths, the 
heat arising from one burning cigar cannot affect the 
combustion of the cigar in any other tube. 

At the same time another test was made to discover 
the shape of the ash and its texture, and to keep the 
record of this photographs were taken before the 
cigar butts were removed from the smoking machine. 


PROF, GALLOWAY DESCRIBES THE EXPERIMENTS. 
Speaking of these experiments Prof. Galloway says: 
“Types of tobacco vary greatly on the same soil. 

This is especially true of wrapper tobacco. In order 
to determine definitely the quality of leaf to grow 
to obtain the same type in succeeding years we have 
all the strains marked by numbers, and keep a record 
of the period of growth, the results of handling in 
barns, where it is cured by the sweating process, the 
fermentation. which gives it its aroma, and all such 
items of interest to the tobacco producer and scientist. 
As the final test we make use of this machine, which 
smokes five cigars at a time, watch accurately the 
burn of each specimen, and, if it is good, save the 
seed of the plant listed under that particular number, 
put it out next year, and develop that strain under the 
best conditions. 

“Tf there is too much lime in the soil it results in 
producing a tobacco which would be distinguished in 
the finished cigar by a scaling ash. Then again some 
wrappers would not burn at all. These we call as- 
bestos wrappers, and of course they are not kept for 
turther growing, but are cast aside in favor of the 
plant which has shown better characteristics. When 
we find a thoroughly first-class ash we trace back its 
ancestry, and grow all we can of that type the next 
season. This we keep repeating from year to year 
until we get the best kind of tobacco for cigarmaking 
purposes.” 

Being asked whether or not, 
quiries, he found any “black sheep” 
ancestry, Prof. Galloway said: 

“Yes, at first a large per cent. are black sheep, but 
we get rid of them without delay. As the work pro- 
gresses we get from 85 to 90 per cent. true to type. 
As a general thing the good specimens can be devel- 
oped in three or four years, if the seed is grown un- 
der bag, so as to prevent contamination from other 
plants of less worthy characteristics. When we 
developed a plant of this sort, we find that it has a 
uniform tendency, while others that have not been 
specially cultivated show other defects when put into 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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A CIGAR-SMOKING MACHINE 
(Continued from page 17.) 
Sometimes there is a lack of 
balance in the chemical constituents, in both wrapper 
and filler, of the cigars tested, but by combining the 
materials in all possible ways, we can readily deter- 
mine the weak part which requires strengthening in 
order to bring the species up to the highest standard.” 
The Department of Agriculture has been endeavor- 
ing to make its investigations sufficiently broad to in- 
terest growers of tobacco in the various parts of the 
country, and has sent out its experts to give lectures 
and hold experiments in tobacco-growing regions. 


the testing machine. 
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THE BOTANY OF TOBACCO 





Comparatively Few of the Fifty or More Varieties Are 
Cultivated for Commercial Use. 


The tobacco of commerce consists of the variously 
prepared leaves of 
genus of the solanaceae, or nightshade family. 


several species of Nicotiana, a 
There 
are about 50 species of Nicotiana, but only a few 
are cultivated for tobacco. 

“They form,” according to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, “two well-defined groups, the first of which is 
characterized by the possession of an elongated corolla 
tube, red in color, the plants having a single un- 
branched stalk which attains a height of from four 
to seven feet; while to the second group belong such 
as have a swollen corolla tube of a greenish-yellow 
color, and a much-branched stem reaching a height 
of only from two to five feet. The type of the first 
group is the Virginian Tobacco, Nicotiana Tabacum, 
while the best known representative of the second is 
tobacco, Nicotiana rustica. These two 
species, together with their numerous varieties, and 
with the Persian tobacco, Nicotiana persia—the 
source of the famous Tumbeki or Shiraz tobacco 
—are the sources of commercial tobacco.” 

Nicotiana rustica, sometimes called English tobacco 
because it was the first kind cultivated in England, 
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is a native of tropical America, and “has ovate petioled 
leaves, and dull greenish yellow flowers, which are 
much smaller than the Nicotiana tabacum. As its 
leaves in drying retain much of their color, it is some- 
times called green tobacco, and being earlier and 
more hardy, it is better suited to northern localities 
than the common species; it comes to maturity in 
Canada, and is cultivated in northern Germany, 
Sweden and Russia and various eastern countries.” 
According to some authorities, the tobaccos of Hun- 
eary, India and Latakia are of this species. 

Shiraz and Turkish tobaccos are noted for their 
mildness, and therefore, they are great favorites with 
many smokers. 

Nearly all authorities mention Nicotiana fructicosa 
and Nicotiana repanda which are cultivated in Cuba, 
and Nicotiana quadrivalvis and Nicotiana nana, for- 
merly cultivated by the Indians near the upper 
Missouri. Indian tobacco is an altogether different 
plant, and is properly known as Lobelia inflata. 

Towering high in importance above all other spe- 
cies, is Nicotiana tabacum, from which the greater 
proportion of the tobacco of the world is derived. 
It is cultivated in Cuba, the United States, Philip- 
pine Islands, Porto Rico, Mexico and other coun- 
tries, and is “a coarse rank-growing annual, with a 
simple unbranched cylindrical stem which attains a 
height of six feet and upwards, terminating in a 
panacle of pink flowers. It has alternate simple ob- 
long lanceolate leaves, those at the lower part of the 
stem being slightly stalked, and of large size, reach- 
ing to two feet in length, while the upper are semi- 
amplexicaul and of variable outline. The seeds are 
brown in color, with a rough surface, of minute size, 
and exceedingly numerous, as many as 40,000 having 
been counted on a single plant. The whole of the 
green parts of the plant are covered with long soft 
hairs which exude a viscid juice, giving the surface a 
moist glutinous feeling.” The leaves are from six 
to 20 inches long, and from two to six inches wide. 

Tobacco flourishes in various regions of the earth, 
and in climates and soils that are extremely dis- 
similar. The quality of the tobacco depends greatly 


Distinctive Points of Merit 


The cutting rollers are equipped 
with ball bearings that they only 
produce enough pressure to cut the 
leaf, maintaining a sharp edge on the 
die and assuring a perfect clean cut. 


After the leaf has been cut, a 
slight depression with the right-foot 
pedal will lower the die even with 
the table, thus making a perfectly 
smooth and rigid surface, enabling 
the operator to roll with the full 
palm of the hand, instead of pushing 
the cigar along with the finger tips. 


Changing of the die to any shape 
or from right to left, or the reverse, 
is a simple matter on this table and 
can be done within two minutes. 


These points of merit, coupled with 
many others, have won for this table 


the high standard of excellence main- 
tained to-day. 


We stand ready to prove our state- 
ments. 


Palm Rolling Essential to Hand Work 











upon the climate and soil; and such is the difference 
in the leaf raised in different sections of the United 
States, that a good judge can tell in what part of 
the Union a given specimen was grown. The leaf pro- 
duced in the Connecticut valley is large, thin, ex- 
tremely fine and silky, and admirably adapted for 
cigar wrappers; but, as it is deficient in flavor, ef- 
forts have been made to improve it by planting seeds 
from Cuba and other countries; but, after a few sea- 
sons, the plants became like those long raised in the 
valley; consequently all efforts to permanently im- 
prove the quality or flavor have ended in failure. 

Some countries have a monopoly of certain grades 
of tobacco, as some countries have a monopoly of 
certain kinds of wine. 
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A DAILY EDITION OF “TOBACCO” 





Splendid Achievement of Recognized Trade Organ at 
the Tobacco Exposition. 


One of the notable achievements of Tosacco, which 
set the entire trade talking at the great Tobacco Ex- 
position of 1905, was the publication of a superbly il- 
lustrated 20-page daily edition, containing the complete 
news of the big show from day to day. It was such 
a stroke of enterprise as the trade has learned to ex- 
pect from Tosacco, and it is hardly necessary to add 
that it left all of Topacco’s would-be contemporaries 
far in the shade, and praise was showered upon the 
Dairy Toracco from every hand. An enormous daily 
edition was printed to supply the news of thousands 
of visitors to the Exposition, and in addition that 
thousands of copies were mailed to the trade in all 
parts of the world. 

——— — #8 





For 20 years Topacco has been recognized as their 
euide, philosopher and friend, by the leading jobbers 
and retailers throughout the United States. It is pre- 
eminently the paper for the men who distribute and 
sell cigars, cigarettes, manufactured tobacco, pipes and 
smokers’ articles, and its circulation among them is 
far larger than that of all other publications combined. 
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LATEST BRANDING MACHINE 
Distinctive Points of Merit 


This branding machine has a capacity of seventy per 
minute. 

Breaks no cigars. 

Can be operated by either foot or power. 

Burner collects no soot, and always shows a blue flame. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LIBERMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
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TOBACCO MANUFACTURE IN RICHMOND 


Principal Centre for the Making of Cut Plug Smoking 
and High Grade Burley Smoking Tobacco. 





(Written Especially for the Anniversary Number.) 


It has been said that one-quarter of the population 
of Richmond is dependent on the tobacco manufactur- 
ing business for a living. Be that as it may, it is safe 
to assert that 5,000 to 6,000 persons are employed in 
the industry in the capital of the Old Dominion. 

The value of this industry to the commercial pros- 
perity of the community is almost incalculable, and 
although it has steadily grown to enormous propor- 
tions, it is still on the increase. 

The total output of the Richmond factories, in tax 
paid tobacco last year, was 17,169,026 pounds. This 
does not include exported tobacco, cigars, little cigars 
or cigarettes. 

A glance at the figures for the three preceding years 
shows the advancement made. In 1904 the output of 
tax paid tobacco was 14,885,293 pounds; in 1903, 13,- 
872,663, and in 1902, 13,801,805. 

So far this year the trade shows a material increase 
and the prospects are bright for a larger output than 
in last year. 

Richmond has nine independent tobacco manufac- 
turing establishments in addition to the local plants of 
the Continental Tobacco Co. and the American Cigar 
Co! 

The independent factories are: R. A. Patterson To- 
bacco Co., Larus & Bro. Co., United States Tobacco 
Co., J. G. Dill, J. N. Cullingworth, Spicer, Son & Co., 
T. T. Mayo, Falke Tobacco Co. and the Richmond 
branch of the Surbrug Tobacco Co. 

In spite of the fact that the trust has absorbed a 
number of large independent factories in Richmond, 
the output of the remaining independents to-day is 
larger than was that of the independent establish- 
ments before the absorption process began. And the 
output of the trust factories in Richmond also has in- 
creased. Up to twelve or thirteen years ago there was 
not a trust factory in Richmond. 





The history of tobacco manufacturing in Richmond 
dates back to the very beginning of the industry in this 
country, for in Richmond was located the first estab- 
lishment of the kind. Remarkable changes have been 
wrought in the manufacturing processes since then, 
especially in the last half century and particularly 
within the last two decades. Up to fifty years ago 
merchants came to Richmond to buy their stocks of 
manufactured tobacco just as they came to buy other 
commodities. Then the manufacturer was not both- 
ered with grades or brands. He made up his tobacco 
in bulk and sold it to the merchant in big lots, 1,000 
pound orders being nothing unusual. 

Even up to 1885 manufacturers dipped tobacco by 
hand and dried it in the air, principally on their roofs. 
When it began to rain they had to hustle up and carry 
the sticks with the tobacco down stairs under cover. 
Nowadays machinery does the dipping, as it does so 
many of the other processes that used to be done by 
hand. 

Richmond ranks seventh among the cities of the 
United States in point of output in pounds. It was 
much more the tobacco center when all the weed 
grown was in Virginia and the Southern States. In 
later years other sections, Ohio and Kentucky, for in- 
stance, have taken up the growing of burley, and this 
has had much to do with changing the conditions. 

Richmond, however, is the principal center for the 
manufacture of cut-plug smoking tobacco, and it puts 
out more high-grade burley smoking tobacco than all 
the rest of the United States. An important feature 
of the business is the fact that Richmond seems to be 
the only city in the United States that has been able to 
produce successfully a satisfactory brand of cut plug 
tobacco, 

Prominently identified with the growth of the in- 
dustry in Richmond, and known and beloved by the 
trade from one end of the land to the other, is Dr. 
R. A. Patterson, the founder of the business of the R. 
A. Patterson Tobacco Co. and the oldest tobacco 
manufacturer in the United States. In 1846, exactly 
half a century ago, he withdrew from his partnership 
with the late T. C. Williams, and established business 


for himself in a small building on Seventh street, 
across the street from the present mammoth factory. 

At that time the following other gentlemen, all of 
whom have passed away, were engaged in the business, 
having plants of their own: James Thomas, Archi- 
bald Thomas, E. T. Pilkington, who put up the cele- 
brated “Fruits and Flowers” smoking tobacco, which 
is still enjoying a large sale, and is manufactured by 
Larus & Bro. Co., also J. K. Childrey, Mr. Hargrove 
and Mr, Lettier. 

The business established by Dr. Patterson has 
erown so successfully that now the company employs 
&50 persons on an average. Although he has reached 
the age of 80 years, Dr. Patterson still goes to the fac- 
tory regularly every day, and is enjoying unusually 
good health. C. M. Bowers. 





se 
EUROPEAN MONARCHS AS SMOKERS. 

Nearly all the rulers of the various countries of 
Europe are addicted to the use of tobacco, and a writer 
in the Paris Figaro tells the following regarding the 
habits of some of them: 

“The King of England almost always has a cigar in 
his mouth, but when with his intimate friends he puffs 
a short briar-root pipe. The Emperor of Germany is 
forbidden by his physician to touch tobacco, but some- 
times he lights a cigarette and throws it away when 
half smoked. King Carlos of Portugal smokes superb 
cigars, olden, brown and fragrant and of Portuguese 
make. Alfonso XIII. of Spain prefers cigarettes to 
cigars, and Nicholas II. of Russia consumes daily 
about thirty cigarettes of the Russian variety. Em-- 
peror Francis Joseph of Austria, in spite of his ad- 
vanced age, smokes a pipe from morning to night, and 
King Leopold of Belgium smokes about twelve cigars 
a day. Victor Emanuel] III., King of Italy, smokes 
very little and is satisfied with a few cigarettes da‘ty, 
but King Oscar of Sweden does not use tobacco at all.” 
<——— 

It is the testimony of prominent manufacturers and 
jobbers that +” ey much prefer to do business with the 
enterprising dealers who are regular readers of 
ToBACco. 
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@ > When you see a Tom - Cat 
with his whiskers full of feathers & 
do not say “canary,” he'll take “i 
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ARE YOU “AGIN THE TRUST”? IF SO ¥ 


TRADE WITH 
INDEPENDENT MANUFACTURERS 


who take a pride in their brands, 
and put a personality in their 
business that no soulless trust 
can possibly have. 


WE MAKE SEGARS THAT SELL. 
WE WEAR NO MAN’S COLLAR. 





JOHN W. MERRIAM & CO. : 


THE ROYCROFT SEGAR SHOP 


oe “AT THE SIGN OF THE BULL DOG?” which is in “the house that Jack built” 
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TOBACCO AS A REVENUE PRODUCER, 


The tobacco industry and the National Government 
are mutually dependent. To the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment tobacco contributes largely—more than any 
other commodity except liquors. And on the other 
hand the United States protects the tobacco indus- 
try from excessive foreign competition, it records the 
statistics of production and trade, it surveys the coun- 
try to denote the soils and climate most suitable for 
culture, and by costly experiment it points out the 
means of improving the quality of the product and 
of lessening the expense of curing and manufacture. 

If the postal receipts, which are fully expended in 
the service rendered, be deducted from the total, it 
will be found that nearly one-half the national revenue 
is contributed by liquors and tobacco. The share of 
tobacco alone in 1905 was over $68,000,000, about one- 
tenth of the entire revenue, or over 12 per cent. 
of the revenue exclusive of the post-office proceeds. 

But not only is tobacco a mainstay of the govern- 
ment in time of peace—it furnishes willingly when 
needed the sinews of war. The beginnings of the ex- 
cise on tobacco as an important source of revenue date 
from the Civil War. Twice before that time, indeed, 
when money was needed to maintain the Union, re- 
sort was had to taxes on the domestic industry. The 
first time was in 1794, three years after the unpopular 
tax on spirits had occasioned the Whisky Insurrection. 
The proceeds from the tobacco tax, which remained 
in force but two years, were absurdly small, amounting 
in the aggregate to only $26,961. When resort was 
had to internal revenue taxes for the second time, 
during the War of 1812, the financial results were 
somewhat more satisfactory. But from 1817 to 1862 
the meagre financial requirements of the nation and 
the unpopularity of the tax on domestic industry left 
distilling, brewing, and tobacco manufacture exempt 
from al] taxation. 

To-day, when the excise on these articles of volun- 
tary use is accepted as among the most equitable and’ 
satisfactory of taxes, it is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand the ante-bellum aversion to this means of rais- 
ing revenue. Three factors were responsible for this 
sentiment: (1) The Revolutionary hatred of taxes, 
which customs duties, because of their indirect char- 
acter, alone avoided; (2) the extreme fear of Federal 
encroachment on State’s rights, which the Civil War 
finally dissipated; and (3) the highly unsuccessful 
methods of collecting the internal taxes, resulting in 
extensive frauds and evasions, and a cost of collec- 
tion disproportionate to the proceeds. 

In the face of the extreme need of revenue during 
the Civil War, the prejudice against internal taxes 
was overcome. The excise on tobacco, with numerous 
other taxes, went into effect in October, 1862, and 
with changes in rate has remained continuously in 
force. But experience was lacking to fix the rate 
wisely or to collect it generally and economically. In 
the endeavor to make the tax equitable various grades 
were established, depending on the market price (ex- 
clusive of tax), and under financial stress the rates 
were soon carried much higher than the point which 
would yield the maximum revenue. As a result enor- 
mous quantities either escaped taxation or were as- 
sessed at lower rates than were prescribed. 

It was not until 1868 that the tax was simplified, 
the rates reduced, and by the introduction of stamps 
a satisfactory check provided to insure payment. Six 
years’ experience, with great loss of revenue when 
most needed, was thus required to evolve a system of 
collection that made the tax equitable and profitable. 
In 1870 the tobacco tax yielded over $30,000,000; two 
years earlier, with higher rates in force, less than 
$19,000,000 were collected. 


Relation of the U. S. 
Government to the 
Tobacco Industry 2 


Tobacco Has Furnished a Large Part of the National 
Revenue in Times ofEmergency and in the Past the Gov- 
ernment Has Fostered the Industry by Import Duties 
and Through the Department of Agriculture @2@ 2 2& 
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During the last twenty-five years it has been pos- 
sible to fix the rates according to the revenue needed. 
Reductions were made as less revenue was required. 
But during the Spanish War the tobacco trade was 
again called on for greater financial aid. From 1808 
to 1901 the tax on cigars was temporarily raised 20 
per cent., on cigarettes 50 per cent., and on smoking 


and chewing tobacco and snuff I00 per cent. As a 
consequence, the internal revenue tax on tobacco was 
increased from less than $31,000,000 in 1897 to over 
$62,000,000 in 1901. In the latter year foreign to- 
bacco and cigars contributed to the customs receipts 
about $17,000,000, making the entire contribution of 


“~, bit | 
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in the tax according to quality or price. This pos- 
sible inequality is, however, fully obviated by the 
customs on imported cigars and tobacco. The better 
grades require the use of foreign leaf in different 
proportions, and so pay an additional duty varying 
in amount. 

It is certain that the internal revenue tax does not 
operate to decrease consumption, although it may re- 
tard the natural increase in consumption and it may 
determine to some extent what form of tobacco shall 
be more largely used. Even the considerable increase 
in taxes during the Spanish War did not result in 
any decrease in the average per capita consumption. 
It is noteworthy, however, that after the reduction of 
the rates in I901 a rapid increase may be observed. 
A user of tobacco is not likely to buy less because of 
any slight increase in price or loss in quality; but 
with any cheapening of the product, either directly or 
through improvement in quality, he is likely to use 
more. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


Unfortunately the report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue does not show the per capita con- 
sumption of tobacco, but it gives the factors from 
which the consumption may readily be calculated. 
For the purpose of indicating in a general way the 
effect of the increased duties in effect during the 





SCENE IN LA VIOLETA CIGAR FACTORY, MEXICO. 


tobacco to the national revenues reach $80,000,000 out 
of a total of $700,000,000. 


THE CONSUMER BUT LIGHTLY BURDENED. 


In 1905, under lower rates, the domestic industry 
used nearly $46,000,000 worth of revenue stamps, and 
foreign tobacco paid on importation about half that 
amount. In the aggregate and in importance to the 
Federal treasury these amounts are large; but to the 
user of tobacco the burden is comparatively light. On 
100 cigars the contribution is 30 cents, on a package 
of good cigarettes about rt cent, and on a pound of 
smoking tobacco 6 cents. It is extremely doubtful 
if the average consumer feels these taxes at all, ex- 
cept possibly through obtaining a slightly lower grade 
or smaller quantity than he would otherwise receive 
for the same price. The buyer of one cigar or an 
ounce of tobacco contributes only one-third of a cent 
—too small a sum to be noticed when charges are 
fixed on a basis of 5 cents and its multiples. The 
buyer in larger quantities may pay a price higher than 
it would be if no tax were imposed; but he is usually 
able to pay it without inconvenience, and the charge 
is still lower than the price for smaller quantities. 

Some may object that the poorer consumer, who 
buys a single cigar, a small bag of smoking tobacco, 
or a piece of chewing tobacco actually contributes 
most heavily through obtaining a poorer quality, while 
the large purchaser has the tax discounted through 
the reduction in price when a box of cigars or a 
quantity of tobacco is bought. This objection seems 
stronger when it is urged that there is no difference 


fiscal years 1808-1901, the following statement has been 
compiled. No separate figures are given, as will be 
observed, for 1898 and 1809. The prospect of in- 
creased taxes led to the entry of large quantities dur- 
ing the last part of the fiscal year 1898, which were 
not intended for actual use until after the close of 
that year; consequently the apparent consumption of 
5.21 pounds of leaf tobacco per capita in 1898 is mis- 
leadingly large, and that of 4.36 pounds in 1899 cor- 
respondingly small. 

Estimated per capita consumption of tobacco, includ- 


ing cigars and sigarettes, reduced to the equivalent 
in leaf. 


Year ending June 30. Pounds. 
TSQO cocis tovac meee nie teen ich Seon Caer ce eA 7S 
Tsogeee 4.67 
TSOG 2,0 sihle- sis cvcvesaeed ose AR Teens 4.74 
(fo, 8) SaaS SEC OhI SGA eile, 6 Sol ad SORE 4.73 
1898 ) 

Bg (2 ree aac ae 4.78 
LQOOF saeieveisakvie ete Spiele eae ee renee eters 4.92 
IQOI*. 5.13 
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1903. 5.44 
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*Years during which higher taxes were in force. 


From 1890 to 1897 little change in the per capita 
consumption is to be observed. In 1898 to rgot, not- 
withstanding the increased taxes in force, some in- 
crease occurred, which became more marked after the 
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return to the lower rates. In the fiscal year 1902, the 
lower rates on cigars and cigarettes were restored, 
but only a partial reduction took place in the tax on 
smoking and chewing tobacco, the full reduction com- 
ing into effect after the close of that year. Without 
doubt the more general prosperity enjoyed after 1897, 
rather than any change in taxes, is the primary cause 
of the marked increase in consumption during the last 
few years. 

We have seen that in 1904 and 1905 over 5% pounds 
of leaf tobacco per capita were required for the manu- 
facture of cigars, cigarettes, smoking and chewing 
tobacco, and snuff. Approximately one-third of the 
total population consists of males at least I5 years 
old. If we assume that such persons represent the 
total number of tobacco users, we shall undoubtedly 
over-estimate rather than under-estimate the number. 
On that basis each person who uses tobacco con- 
sumes annually 16 pounds of leaf. That quantity of 
leaf tobacco when manufactured furnishes an aver- 
age weekly consumption of 434 cigars, %4 small cigar, 
2 I-3 cigarettes, and 4 ounces of smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco for each man or boy not less than 15 years 
old in this country. 

The United States far surpasses other countries in 
the quantity of tobacco used. As compared with 5% 


Assuming, however, that the monopoly profits rep- 
resent in a general way the tax on consumers, and 
thus correspond to the internal revenue and customs 
duties in the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Germany, it is of interest to see how much is con- 
tributed by tobacco users in different countries. Not- 
withstanding the much higher average consumption 
in this country than in Europe, the average per capita 
contribution is much lower than in any of the other 
countries named, except Germany. Taking account of 
both the internal revenue and customs receipts, the 
average contribution in the United States is only 82 
cents per capita. In the United Kingdom the import 
duty on tobacco and cigars is $1.49 per capita. The 
monopoly profits in Italy average 96 cents per capita, 
in Austria $1.03, in Roumania $1.14, in Spain $1.45, 
and in France $1.75. Germany collects a much smaller 
amount, only 28 cents per capita, through the cus- 
toms and excise combined. 

The burden of the tobacco monopoly in France and 
Italy is, however, by no means disclosed by the sta- 
tistics just given. With a poor grade of tobacco 
forced upon consumers at high prices, a comparatively 
small amount is annually used. A fairer idea is given 
when the average contribution per pound is shown. 
The profits are highest in Italy and France, averaging 
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pounds a year for each person in this country, the 
average per capita consumption in German is 3.44 
pounds annually, in Austria 3.02 pounds, in France 
2.16 pounds, in the United Kingdom 1.95 pounds, and 
in Italy only 1.06 pounds. On the average, the Ger- 
man and Austrian thus uses only three-fifths as much 
tobacco as the American, the Frenchman and Briton 
less than two-fifths, and the Italian only one-fifth. 


GOVERNMENT TOBACCO MONOPOLIES. 


The means employed by foreign countries to ob- 
tain revenue from tobacco differ widely from those 
in force in the United States, largely because none of 
the other countries named are large growers of to- 
bacco. The internal revenue tax in this country is 
low as compared with the import duty, yet the for- 
mer yields twice the proceeds of the latter. In the 
United Kingdom, on the contrary, all the tobacco used 


is imported, and the revenue is collected in the form. 


of customs duty. In Germany as in other Continental 
countries tobacco is a minor crop, and the import 
duties collected by Germany are nearly five times as 
large as the excise. France, Italy, Spain, Austria, 
Hungary, and Roumania make tobacco manufacture a 
State monopoly, the profits from which enrich the 
national treasury. It is not feasible to measure ac- 
curately the real contribution of consumers; for if 
the monopoly is conducted as economically as it would 
be in free private control, the proceeds include what 
otherwise would be private profits. If, on the other 
hand, the monopoly is not efficiently administered, the 
actual contribution of consumers may be really far 
greater than the returns to the treasury would indi- 
cate. 


_duty averaging 77 cents per pound. 


gt cents per pound in the former and 81 cents in the 
latter. The United Kingdom follows with a customs 
The monopoly 
profits in Austria are 34 cents per pound. As com- 
pared with these countries the average tax and cus- 
toms duty of 15 cents per pound in the United States 
and 8 cents per pound in Germany seem extremely 
moderate. While the average contribution to the gov- 
ernment for each pound of tobacco purchased is thus 
nearly twice as high in the United States as in Ger- 
many, it is less than half as high as in Austria, less 
than one-fifth as high as in the United Kingdom and 
France, and only one-sixth as high as in Italy. 


WHAT OUR GOVERNMENT HAS DONE FOR TOBACCO. 


The tobacco. producer and consumer have thus con- 
tributed largely, though not excessively, to the sup- 
port of the United States Government. What in turn 
has the Government contributed to the tobacco in- 
dustry? 

It has in the first place protected the domestic 
grower and manufacturer from excessive foreign com- 
petition. While the United States is by far the largest 
producer of tobacco in the world, its product lacks the 
qualities that would enable it to compete on equal 
terms with the product of certain tropical countries. 
The tariff acts as a handicap to render such com- 
petition more fair. The rates are undoubtedly high 
as compared with the internal revenue tax, averaging 
$4.61 per pound, or about $50 per thousand for cigars 
and about 60 cents per pound on leaf, smoking, and 
chewing tobacco, while the internal revenue tax, to 
which imported goods are also liable, is only $3 per 
thousand cigars and 6 cents per pound on smoking and 


chewing tobacco. But the tariff by no means cuts off 
the foreign supply. Sumatra wrapper tobacco and 
Cuban filler tobacco and cigars are imported in large 
quantities. Neither does the tariff unduly increase 
the price of domestic tobacco and cigars at the cost 
of consumers, with no corresponding return to the 
national treasury. Owing to the dissimilarity in grade 
between domestic and foreign tobacco their price 
varies quite independently, while the revenue system 
of this country undoubtedly tends to widen the dif- 
ference in price. The higher price of imported to- 
bacco is paid principally by persons fully able to 
do so. 

The tariff thus makes a market for home grown 
tobacco and also aids the cigar maker, whose product 
is protected by a duty seven or eight times as high 
as on the materials he requires, even if the latter are 
all of foreign origin. It does not by creating an arti- 
ficial level of prices prevent exportation. Consumers’ 
fancies cannot be explained; they must be treated as 
axiomatic. And many grades for which no demand 
exists in this country, even at low prices, find ready 
sale in Europe. 

The United States Government not only protects 
the tobacco grower and manufacturer, but it keeps 
them informed as to the production and commercial 
movement of tobacco by the collection and frequent 
publication of statistics. In this way it shows the 
prospects of a full or short supply, and thus enables 
the producer to make the best use of his output and 
the manufacturer to obtain his materials to the best 
advantage. It aims to make the facts before known 
only locally, matters of general knowledge, and to 
prevent loss through misconception of the actual con- 
ditions. 


WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


But the Government, through the Department of 
Agriculture, goes further than to record facts; it aims 
to improve conditions. In 1899 Congress empowered 
the Division of Soils to “map the tobacco soils of the 
United States; to investigate the soils and conditions 
of tobacco growth in Cuba, Sumatra, and other com- 
peting countries; to investigate the methods of cur- 
ing, with particular reference to fermentation; to 
originate, through selection and breeding, improved 
varieties for the principal tobaccu districts of the 
United States; and to secure, as far as may be, a 
change in the methods of supplying tobacco to foreign 
countries.” For all of these purposes, including the 
indefinite but decidedly drastic change desired in ex- 
port methods, the munificent sum of $10,000 was ap- 
propriated—equal to nearly one-fiftieth of one per 
cent. of the proceeds of the internal revenue tax. 
From that time the Department undertook with vigor 
the improvement of tobacco culture in the United 
States, and has met with a large measure of success, 
considering the comparatively short period covered 
and the funds at its disposal, which, however, have 
been materially increased with the progress of the 
work. 

The first need was to determine the areas adapted 
to the growth of the most profitable varieties of the 
plant. Peculiarly subject to minute differences in soil 
and climate, tobacco more than other plants is certain 
to deteriorate if grown in any untavorable locality. 
An exact determination of the areas suited to tobacco 
is thus of primary importance, and is the basis for 
all plans of improvement. The first work of the De- 
partment was consequently to survey with minute care 
each section of the country where tobacco is grown. 

The results of the soil survey led to the discovery 
that the Connecticut Valley soil possesses a marked 
resemblance to that on which the best grades of Su- 
matra tobacco are raised, and that certain soils of 
Texas, Alabama and South Carolina--those named 
by the Bureau of Soils the Orangeburg sandy loam 
and the Orangeburg clay—are very similar to some of 
the best tobacco soils of Cuba. By the use of im- 
ported seed and careful culture under shade a very 
fine-textured leaf was successfully grown in the Con- 
necticut Valley. Unfortunately, through failure to 
exercise the necessary care, some of the persons who 
engaged in tobacco-growing were unsuccessful, and 
some discredit came to be attached to this part of the 
Bureau’s work. But with renewed attention from the 
experts of the Department, and the introduction of 
Havana wrapper varieties in place of the Sumatra, 
more recent attempts to grow wrapper tobacco unde. 
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shade in the Connecticut Valley on a commercial scale 
have met with unqualified success. 

By means of co-operative experiments with farmers 
in Texas, Alabama and South Carolina, and also ex- 
perimental growing on its own account the Bureau of 
Soils has produced a filler tobacco from Cuban seed 
that is much superior to that formerly grown in those 
sections. The most successful attempt was that made 
in Texas, where it has been demonstrated that the 
best filler tobacco yet produced in this country can 
be raised—a tobacco said to be but slightly inferior to 
a good quality of Cuban filler. 

Elsewhere the efforts of the Department have been 
directed to securing greater uniformity of product 
by means of careful selection and breeding. It is 
essential not simply to use a high grade of seed, but 
one adapted to the peculiar locality and to the de- 
mands of the trade. By experiments in crossing na- 
tive and imported seed the means of greatly improv- 
ing the product are being shown, and by judicious but 
expensive fertilizing the way to increase the yield of 
export grades has been pointed out. 

The Department has not, however, confined its ef- 
forts to the problems of culture; it has also demon- 
strated on a large scale the advantages of fermenta- 
tion in bulk over the methods formerly in general 
use. By co-operation with packers in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, large quantities of tobacco have been fer- 
mented with none of the loss from the ravages of a 
fungus growth, called “black rot,’ which frequently 
resulted from the practice of “case” fermenting—that 
is, packing the tobacco in wooden boxes and storing 
it in a warehouse for several months. The fact that 
increasing quantities of tobacco have been placed un- 
der the control of the experts of the Department at- 
tests the success of the new method of fermentation. 

The United States Government is thus expending 
every effort to promote the interests of the toabcco 
grower and packer, and to protect them and the to- 
bacco manufacturer from unfavorable foreign com- 
petition. It should equally avoid placing any un- 
necessary burden on the consumer. Its interest and 
its duty lie in safeguarding the tobacco producing and 
consuming interests alike. 


STORY OF THE SUMATRA LEAF INDUSTRY 





Its Marvelous Growth in a Little Over 40 Years, and 
the Enormous Profits It Has Yielded. 


The dealers in the United States buy every year 
from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 worth of Sumatra leaf 
for cigar wrappers. Several other nations also buy 
large quantities of Sumatra tobacco, and the develop- 
ment of the industry has proven a veritable well- 
spring of wealth to the fortunate Hollanders in 
whose hands it has largely remained from the begin- 
ning. 

Octave Collet, who for years has been prominently 
associated with it, has written a series of articles on 
“Tobacco in Sumatra,” published in the Bulletin of 
the Societe d’Etudes Coloniales, and from this au- 
thoritative source the following facts are taken about 
this special development of tobacco growing, which 
has scarcely a parallel. 


The industry was started some 40 years ago by a 
Dutchman named Nienhuys, who will be known to 
fame as the founder of the great tobacco colony of 
Sumatra. Up to that time the Dutch had no idea 
of this opportunity for starting so magnificent an in- 
dustry. 


Early in that year an Arab, named Abdullah, ap- 
peared at Batavia, pretended to be a prince and said 
that he had acquired from the Sultan of Deli a 
monopoly of the sale and cultivation of certain prod- 
ucts in that country. He told his story to one of 
the business firms of Batavia and offered, for cash 
down, to open the way for most profitable business 
operations in Deli. He said that 2,000 tons of tobacco 
were being shipped every year to various parts of the 
East Indies, that the price was low, the quality ex- 
cellent, and that the industry had a great future. 

The firm decided to investigate the matter and ac- 
cordingly sent Nienhuys, with several other Euro- 
peans, to Deli, where it was found that Abdullah was 
a person of no repute, that he had greatly exagger- 
ated the quantity of leaf produced and that the qual- 
ity was very poor. The disgusted Europeans de- 


cided to return to Batavia; all except Nienhuys, who 
had had much experience in tobacco growing in Java, 
believed there was a prospect for the industry in 
Deli and decided to remain there and make a thorough 
study of the probabilities. 

With the aid of the Sultan he cleared a forest tract 
and began to raise tobacco. The entire country was 
heavily timbered and it has been necessary to clear 
the land before opening any of the great plantations 
that now cover that region. 

The more Nienhuys experimented, the more thor- 
oughly he became convinced that the natural condi- 
tions were exceptionably favorable for tobacco grow- 
ing. His first small crop was of poor quality, but he 
knew how to improve his crops by the introduction 
of other varieties of leaf, and in 1866 he sent to 
Amsterdam about 40,000 pounds of tobacco of su- 
perior quality. 

The attention of the tobacco trade of northwest 
Europe was at once turned to the new source of 
supply, and in 1870 the now famous Deli Maatschap- 
pij, or company, was formed and Nienhuys was 
placed at the head of the company’s interests. To- 
day 20,000 laborers are employed on its plantations. 

The development of the industry, though rapid, 
was retarded a little at first by the scarcity of labor. 
The natives in that region were not accustomed to 
regular hours of labor and were too inefficient to be 
depended upon for the hard work of clearing the 
lands and preparing them for the seed. It was de- 
termined to import Chinese coolies, and to-day many 
thousands of them are in the service of the various 
tobacco companies. 

Practically all the tobacco of Sumatra is grown on 
the coastal plain stretching along the northeastern 
and east central parts of the island. The growers do 
not speak of Sumatra tobacco, but the crop is known 
as Deli tobacco, the name of the little Sultanate on 
the east coast where the industry began and most of 
the crop is raised. Nearly all plantations are centered 
in Deli and the two Sultanates adjoining it on the 
north and south. Deli has become almost one vast 
plantation of tobacco. 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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STORY OF THE SUMATRA LEAF INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 24.) 


In opening a plantation the first work done is to 
build a road through the centre of it and then to begin 
felling the trees and cutting down the underbrush on 
either side of it. Hundreds of men are employed at 
this labor. When the axemen have completed their 
work the ground is covered with a chaotic mass of 
fallen timber and brush, which is permitted to dry 
for a few weeks and is then burned. The scrub be- 
comes completely dried and in the burning develops 
a very high degree of heat, which facilitates the re- 
duction of the larger timber to ashes. The roots of 
the stumps are chopped off and the stumps are torn 
out of the ground by yokes of oxen attached to 
heavy log chains that are fastened around the stumps. 
Then the ashes are spread evenly over the ground, 
the potash they contain being one of the best fer- 
tilizers for the tobacco crop. The ground is then 
ploughed and the work of raising the first crop be- 
gins. 


When the tobacco is baled it is sent by wagons, 
railroad, or river boat to the ports of shipment. The 
first lots that appear on the European market are 
generally the choicest tobaccos of each plantation. 

Sumatra tobaccos are sold by Dutch and German 
houses, and are consumed throughout the world, but 
principally in Germany, the United States, Austria and 
France. The exports have steadily and rapidly grown 
every year. In 1866 they amounted to 159 bales of 
leaf, each bale containing 75 kilograms of tobacco. 
In 1869 the export crop was 1,381 bales, and in the 
following year the great development of the indus- 
try began. 


There are now 44 companies engaged in growing 
Deli tobacco. Many thousands of acres have been 
cleared of their forests and turned into tobacco fields. 
The older companies had the advantage of being able 
to select the best lands, but the later companies were 
able to profit by the experience of the pioneers, and 
thus avoid many perplexities that annoyed the earlier 
growers. The pioneer company, the Deli Maatschap- 





pij, is now cultivating divided into 
twenty-one plantations. 

The profits of the business have been very great. 
The mean annual dividends of the five oldest com- 
panies, for example, have been: Deli Company, 58 
per cent. every year from 1870 to 1900; the Deli Ba- 
tavia Co., 25 per cent. from 1874 to 1900; the Arends- 
burg Co., 68 per cent. from 1889 to 1900; the Amster- 
dam-Deli Co., 45 per cent. from 1882 to 1900, and the 
Senembah Co., 35 per cent. from 1889 to 1900. Most 
of these companies were organized in the Nether- 
lands, but six are English, two are Swiss and there 
are also quite a number of planters of other nation- 
alities, the Germans leading. 

The United States, which buys every year about 
40,000 bales of wrapper leaf, is early in the market 
and is by far the largest customer for the lighter 
shades of the long leaf. The principal market of the 
Sumatran wrapper leaf is Amsterdam, which has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining its supremacy in spite of the 
efforts of Bremen to win the Dutch trade. Most of 
the tobacco going to Bremen is the harvest of the 
numerous German plantations established in Sumatra. 

In thirty-two years the value of the Deli tobacco 
sold on the Amsterdam market has amounted to 
$280,000,000, 


200,000 acres, 


o, 
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“SUCH IS FAME.” 


A distinguished foreigner was being shown through 
the Capitol at Washington by an American friend, and 
the two gentlemen having spent some time in the gal- 
lery passed through the Senate lobby, where the por- 
traits of the two great statesmen, Daniel Webster and 
Henry Clay, hang opposite each other. The guide 
pointed out these paintings, saying: 

“And here you see the portraits of some of our great 
statesmen of the past.” 

“Ah, indeed,” remarked the distinguished foreigner, 
admiring Webster’s solemn likeness. Turning around 
to Henry Clay, he exclaimed with astonishment in his 
voice: 

“But how do you get the picture of this cigar man 
here?” 








TOBACCO GROWING IN CONNECTICUT 


Written for the Anniversary Number by W. F. An- 
dross, Secretary of the New England 
Tobacco Growers’ Association. 


More than five centuries have passed since some 
Spanish sailors, wandering among the hills and val- 
leys of Cuba, first discovered to the civilized world 
the tobacco plant and its uses. This was the first 
time any one but savages had made use of it, and 
even then more than a century passed before its use 
became general among European nations. This re- 
markable plant, from very small beginnings, has grown 
in importance until its influence is felt throughout the 
world alike by laborers and crowned heads. It is 
strange that this apparently insignificant plant, the 
parent of the strongest habit known to man, was 
adapted by nature to grow under greater vicissitudes 
of climate than any other. It will flourish under 
the tropic sun or within the arctic circle. Whether 
grown in the tropics or in the temperate zones, it 
reaches the same perfect maturity, showing soil con- 
ditions and climatic influences as the characteristic 
difference. 

It is thought by some that the tobacco plant is 
indigenous to the American continent. Others think 
it is not. In support of the latter theory they bring 
forward the fact that a plant has never been dis- 
covered in a wild or natural state, the plant showing 
no disposition to spread or increase in a natural way, 
like many other plants that are not indigenous, Neither 
does nature seem to have made any provisions for 
natural seed distribution or spontaneity. The claim is 
put forth that it is of Asiatic origin; that the 
Chinese knew its virtues and brought it under culti- 
vation many centuries before the sailors of Columbus 
saw it used by the natives of Cuba, But, wherever 
and whatever its origin, the soils of America grew the 
first tobacco known to the commercial world. 

An English savant has said that America furnished 
to the world two of the greatest curses known to man- 
kind: tobacco and potatoes. There are undoubtedly 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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TOBACCO GROWING IN CONNECTICUT 
(Contimued from page 20.) 

many people that disagree with him as to the latter 
being a curse, but he bases his claim on the fact that 
potatoes, as an article of food, require the greatest 
labor of the human stomach for the least amount of 
nutriment of any known food. Yet it is doubtful if 
Ireland will bear testimony. Strange it is that to- 
bacco and potatoes belong to the same order of plant. 

This innocent looking plant has had more written 
about it, has generated more natural gas, has had more 
legislation concerning it, has been subjected to more 
restrictive legislation, and will, as I have said, grow 
under wider extremes of climate than any other known 
to exist. Kings, popes and other rulers have for- 
bidden its use and banished it from their dominions. 
Yet it has steadily come forward, and the country that 
was most severe on it contains the greatest smoking 
population to-day. And, strange to say, the countries 
that made the severest restrictions, inflicted the worst 
punishments, ended, not only by adopting it, but making 
it a government monopoly and one of their greatest 
sources of revenue. 

In America the first plantations of tobacco were in 
Virginia. The Jamestown colony were the first ex- 
perimenters, and John Rolfe—he of Pocahontas fame— 





1840, when cigar making began to be considered a 
trade. The grocers could no longer barter sugar and 
rum for cigars and realize big profits by accummulat- 
ing large shipments for the Southern trade. Cigar 
manufacturing in a legitimate way began to flourish. 
Havana filler was imported in large quantities, coming 
in the same vessel with sugar and rum, unmolested by 
custom house officials, and the cigar business was 
really established in Connecticut. At this time no 
one thought of calling a farmer a tobacco grower. 
Such a thing was unheard of. There was not an in- 
stance of a farmer making it an exclusive crop. Scarce- 
ly a tobacco shed or extra building for its use was 
erected until in the sixties. Men dared not invest in 
the crop then, as they said the business would soon 
be overdone, and tobacco would not bring 10 cents per 
pound. At this time Connecticut was not growing 
one-tenth as much tobacco as she is now. Massa- 
chusetts had hardly begun experimenting. York State 
was not a consideration. Florida was not thought of. 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Wisconsin were hardly known 
in the market. Sumatra tobacco was an unknown 
quantity. Tobacco was readily bringing 50 cents per 
pound in Connecticut. The supply was never equal 
to the demand, yet the farmers with suitable lands did 
not see their opportunity, About this time, however, 


SCENE ON A CONNECTICUT TOBACCO FARM. 


was the first planter. From Virginia it extended into 
Maryland, and finally to the entirely different soils of 
Connecticut. At first every farmer had a small patch 
of only a few plants for his own individual use, never 
thinking of it as a commercial commodity; but in 
certain sections of the Nutmeg State it began to have 
more than a local reputation. In the years that had 
elapsed since it left its Southern home its aspect and 
essential qualities had undergone a great change; the 
difference was radical. For pipe smoking or chewing 
purposes it was inferior to the parent stock, but it 
far exceeded it for cigar purposes. Either soil or cli- 
mate or different methods of cultivation had changed 
its entire characteristics. It began to be sought for 
in the Connecticut Valley. Speculation began. Yet 
the farmers feared to grow much for fear of flooding 
the market. The average farmer had a half acre, 
hung his tobacco in any place that was a partial 
shelter, giving it no more attention than a crop of 
corn would demand; stripped it from the stalk in 
‘October and, unsweated as it was, set his family to 
rolling it into cigars, twist ends, or paste cigars, as 
they were called—something of the Wheeling stogie 
type—and marketed them in tea chests, barrels, or any 
convenient receptacle to his grocer in exchange for 
family supplies, or to some central depot for 75 cents 
to $1.00 per 1,000. 

The first important market that opened for these 
cigars was in the South, although they were retailed 
all over New England, the Middle States and the 
West. A cent would buy a handful, but there was 
no license or stamps required, and plenty of thrifty 
women and girls could be found, who, to piece out 
fancy work, would engage to strip it from the stalk 
and tie it in hands, at 25 cents per 100 pounds. But 
this sort of business practically came to an end about 


they began to be called “growers,” and farms that 
to-day grow from 30 to 50 acres, were raising 2% to 
3 acres. The rest of the land was devoted to corn, 
potatoes and rye. Much of what is to-day called the 
best tobacco land was lying idle, being considered of 
no special value except to hold the world together. 
Blackberry vines and white birches were the products 
of soils that are now considered valuable tobacco 
lands. 

After a series of unprofitable years in the business 
nearly every available acre adapted to tobacco grow- 
ing was brought under cultivation for that crop, yet the 
superficial area of the tobacco lands compared with 
the total area of the State is small, mainly along the 
Connecticut and Housatonic valleys from within 25 
miles of the salt water extending through Massa- 
chusetts, in some places only a narrow belt, in others 
several miles wide. Forests have disappeared, old 
pasture lands have been utilized, rye has ceased to be 
grown, fertilization has been introduced and its use 
become most extensive, and all the farmers who can 
turn their attention to tobacco. The fact, discovered 
early that Connecticut tobacco blends better with Ha- 
vana than almost any other, and yet will make a pass- 
able cigar itself, has been and still is of advantage 
to Connecticut growers, now classed as New England 
growers. The changes of taste, the different require- 
ments, have caused some lands to be brought in use 
that were not at first considered suitable, yet the main 
or river valley of the Connecticut, the meadows, sub- 
ject to river overflows in early Spring—a tract embrac- 
ing thousands of acres—have never been made avail- 
able for tobacco, though excellent land for other 
crops. Speaking of the area really under cultivation 
for tobacco, we will take the instance of one of the 
largest tobacco-growing towns in the State, which by 


actual canvass shows that only 7 per cent. of the 
acreage of the town is used for that crop; and it is 
even stated that all the suitable land is used together 
with some that is not suitable. Few tobacco-grow- 
ing towns will exceed 5 per cent. devoted to tobacco. 

Connecticut, though one of the first—perhaps the 
first—to start a cigar manufacturing, has never ranked 
of much importance as a cigar producing State. 
Though having ample facilities, eighteen populous 
cities within its limits, it has never been above the 
mark reached in 1905, namely, 5,000,000 cigars. ‘This 
seems small compared with the 7,500,000,000 manu- 
factured in the United States the past year. Nearly 
eight billion cigars. Think of how this would have 
astonished the farmers of 1840. We simply throw in 
the millions of cigarettes for good measure. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, through whose instrumentality Queen 
Elizabeth became a patron of the American weed, 
never could have imagined the bonanza he had struck 
when, by example and precept, he induced the people 
of England to foster the anathematized tobacco plant. 


The library of Nicotines now contains nearly 300 
volumes, with new additions every year. What a 
literature! King James did not know this when he 
attempted to banish it from his dominions. He little 
thought of the possibilities that lay in the dried leaves 
that were then bringing their weight in silver in his 
own city of London. There is not a nation or peo- 
ple to-day that does not find use for tobacco in some 
form. It is alike the solace of the storm-tossed 
mariner and the soldier on the march or in his bivouac. 
It finds its devotees in every trade and calling, and it 
is not likely that it will ever have any less hold on 
the weak side of human nature than it has to-day. 
While the United States is not classed as containing 
the largest per cent. of people addicted to the to- 
bacco habit, its annual increase in the output of ci- 
gars alone is Over 100,000,000, 

Different States or localities favor different meth- 
ods of fertilization. Connecticut has always been es- 
pecially favorable to horse manure, and until recent 
years has looked with suspicion upon commercial fer- 
tilizers. All the manure the cities and villages can sup- 
ply is eagerly taken and in addition, upwards of 3,000 
car loads are shipped from Boston and New York. 
Three thousand tons of tobacco stems are used, 2,000 
tons of castor panace, about the same of cotton seed 
meal, and at present large amounts of special formulas. 
Havana seed seems to flourish equally well on manure 
or chemical fertilizers. The average production of 
tobacco per acre, obtained in Connecticut, varies with 
localities or varieties. Two years ago some districts 
showed 1,600 pounds per acre, but the State average 
must be not much more than 1,200 pounds per acre. 
In some of the best districts the average, 20 years ago, 
was a ton to the acre. More attention is now given to 


fineness of quality, with a resulting loss in weight. 

As to the cost of growing a pound of tobacco in this 
State, it is generally considered to average about 12 
cents. Of course a grower cultivating fifteen acres 
can do it a little cheaper than a man who only has 
one acre. Some think that the larger planters do not 
incur a cost exceeding Io cents per pound in the bundle. 
There is much difference of opinion among growers as 
to the practical side of producing the best results. 
Strains of seed, fertilization, culture, details of har- 
vesting, curing and assorting; in fact all the advanced 
methods of to-day involve a great deal of experience, 
the result of study and experiment. 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR TOBACCO. 

Sailors on long cruises sometimes exhaust their to- 
bacco. Thence untold misery and many ingenious 
efforts to create a tobacco substitute. 

Tea and coffee make the best tobacco substitutes. 
They smoke freely in pipe or cigarettes, and their taste 
and aroma are not unpleasant. But they burn the 
mouth and rack the nerves. 

Rope-yarn—the untwisted parts of rope and oakum 
—is smoked by sailors as a last resort. Bark peeled 
from the hoops of salt beef and pork barrels is also 
smoked when the limit is reached. 

These things smoke abominably, and the black fumes 
that they give forth from the sailors’ mouths are 
always accompanied by oaths and imprecations. Yet 
many a desperate sailor has smoked them. 
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“READER” FOR HAVANA CIGARMAKERS 





Paid Elocutionists in Cigar Factories Have Had an 
Influence Upon the History of Cuba. 


One of the most characteristic customs of the Ha- 
vana cigarmakers is that of the paid “readers” in 
their factories, and wherever they have gone they have 
carried this custom with them. It is found in Tampa, 
in Key West, and even in New York, although in 
none of these American cities does it play the im- 
portant part in the cigarmakers’ lives that it does in 


Cuba. 


A short time ago there appeared in The Bookman 
(New York) an article by James H. Collins, which 
gave a picturesque account of this custom as seen in 
Havana, and by the kind permission of Dodd, Mead 
& Ca., publishers of The Bookman, we are permitted 
to reproduce the most interesting portions of that 
article and the illustrations that accompanied it. 


The cigarmakers in Cuba are known as tabaqueros, 
and when at work they utilize every moment of the 
tropical day. When the dusk begins work ceases, 
for the fine Havana cigars cannot be fashioned by 
artificial light. Only the sensitive fingers and exact 
eye of the tabaquero are busy, however, so while he 
works he talks, and the chorus from five hundred of 
him flows from the galera, and down the wide marble 
stairways of what has once been a palace, perhaps, 
and out through iron-studded doors that would admit 
four horses abreast, into the bright plaza, to mark 
that place afar off as one of the centres of Cuba’s 
chief manufacturing industry. 


Only in the afternoon does this babel cease. Then 
a hush, and there rises in the galera a single voice, 
pitched above the ordinary tone, animated and fre- 
quently dramatic in its higher Latin timbre, punctu- 
ated now and then by a burst of general merriment. 
This is the voice of the tabaqueros’ paid reader, trans- 
lating war news from a New York paper or declaim- 
ing the latest Spanish socialiste novel. 


He is a singular figure, this paid reader, found in 
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virtually every one of the large Havana cigar factories 
and many of the smaller galeras. 

“Tt keeps the tabaqueros quiet,’ explains the Spanish 
foreman. The American superintendent adds that 
cigarmakers in Cuba cannot talk unless they use their 
hands, so reading increases the output of the plants. 


He reads three hours daily, commonly in the after- 
noon. By long custom half of this time is given up 
to newspapers, chiefly those of Havana, though some 
readers of more than average education read from 
American papers, translating as they go. The re- 
maining hour and a half is given up to novels, and 





SENOR MUNOZ READING TO CIGARMAKERS. 


But the tabaquero works wholly by the piece, so that 
time wasted is his own loss. Reading is “quieting” 
in that it gives active minds something wholesome to 
think about. 

The reader sits aloft in a small railed box resem- 
bling a pulpit, placed at the centre of the workroom, 
so that his voice may carry to all parts of the galera. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
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the character of those selected speaks much for the 
taste of the tabaqueros. 

Choice of reading is not left to the reader, but is 
governed by an elaborate ballot system. The taba- 
queros elect among themselves a president, secretary 
and treasurer. Each cigarmaker pays into the funds 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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“READER” FOR,HAVANA CIGARMAKERS 
(Continued from page 30.) 


kept by the latter fifteen cents a week, creating a 
revenue of $50 to $75 weekly where 300 to 500 cigar- 
makers are employed. When one of the tabaqueros 
fails to pay this small assessment the reading is 
stopped until he is in good standing, or if he delays it 
more than a day the factory superintendent is asked 
to ‘lischarge him. This fund goes to pay the reader’s 
salary, which ranges from $30 to $60 a week, as well 
as to purchase books and newspapers. Each day the 
president and secretary go over daily papers with the 
reader, marking what is to be read aloud. The choice 


Hugo is an unfailing favorite, while no year passes in 
any Havana cigar factory, it is said, without a reading 
of “Don Quixote.” 

Not only the novel, but the reader himself, is 
chosen by ballot. When it becomes known that a cer- 
tain galera is without a reader, all the men of that 
calling seeking a place come and occupy the reader’s 
box for a short test period, usually an hour. The trial 
period lasts a week, and as each candidate presents 
himself the president gives him a novel marked at the 
place where the last aspirant left off. At the stroke 
of a bell he ceases and steps down, to be replaced by 
another candidate. Many of the Havana readers are 
men of note in their singular profession, and have 





SCENE IN HAVANA FACTORY. 


gives a considerable range of current news, both 
Cuban and general, with editorials and sometimes 
“Sunday stories” from American papers. 

Selection of novels is a more deliberate process. 
The reading of a book like “Quo Vadis” takes about 
three weeks, while shorter works may be finished in 
two weeks or ten days. The reader judges the period 
required for a given book with great nicety, and a few 
days before he is to finish one the secretary holds an 
election to determine what novel shall be taken up 
next. 

Not all of the tabagueros can read themselves. But 
each learns of certain books through friends, or sees 
them in one of the bookshops, so that upon the day 
of election each has a preference. As many as fifty 
different novels may be proposed at one of these 
elections, but the choice usually centres on three or 
four of wide note. “Quo Vadis” was elected by 180 
votes in one of the Cabafias factory’s galeras recently, 
defeating ‘“Pére Goriot” by 30 ballots. The choice 
falls oftenest on modern novels, and those of Spain 
are preferred because a wider range is possible. 
Perez Galdos is a favorite author, and each new Span- 
ish celebrity in fiction quickly gets his hearing in the 
Havana factories. Among English novels read are 
“Vanity Fair,” “Oliver Twist,’ “A Tale of Two 
Cities,” and others of greater melodramatic interest, 
as the books of Wilkie Collins and Hugh Conway. 
Sefior Mufioz, chief reader in the Cabanas factory, 
had never heard of Hall Caine or Marie Corelli, and 
said that only such English works as are to be had 
in Spanish come up for choice. 


Some of the English poets are favorites, Byron in 
particular being read repeatedly. Poetry is a staple 
in the reading, long poems frequently being chosen 
instead of novels. Shakespeare is not unknown. Only 
one American book has ever had the honor of repeated 
reading in Havana cigar factories, the readers say, 
and that fell into disuse about ten years ago. It was 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Some books are elected and 
re-elected, just as favorite plays are revived. Victor 


_ however. 


been identified with one galera for years, gaining 
reputation for their superior rendition. Others rise 
out of the ranks of the tabaqueros, first as candidates, 
then as readers, often sinking back again ignominious- 
ly. At the end of the week’s test a reader is chosen 





forms him that it has been decided to have no more 
reading for a time, and thus his feelings are spared. 
All books and newspapers purchased are subsequently 
sold at half price to tabagueros who may want them. 
No library is maintained. 

The institution of reading was established about 
1878 by Sefior Saturnino Martinez, then a tabaquero 
and now a distinguished Cuban poet. It arose from 
two conditions—the high prices of books then and the 
inability of many of the cigarmakers to read. Some 
of the readers found in Havana factories to-day are 
men of meagre education, but others are of marked 
intelligence and ability. Secretary Morua, of the 
Cuban Senate, was formerly a reader, and Sefor Am- 
brosio Borges, one of the orators of the Cuban House, 
was sent to the legislature from the reader’s box. 
Sefior Victor Mufioz is not only a reader in the Ca- 
bafias factory, but one of the editors of El] Mundo, a 
Havana daily paper, and head of the information 
bureau of the Cuban Senate. He has read in Havana 
sixteen years. The reader’s position has natural ad- 
vantages for an ambitious man capable of making 
opinion, even though choice of reading is so largely 
in the hands of the cigarmakers. Senior Mufioz con- 
trols more than I00 votes among the tabaqueros, not 
for political purposes, but in the choice of the best 
books. When the issue is close between a good book 
and one not so good, these men are willing to vote as 
he advises. Bad books are not bad literature, neces- 
sarily, but ill-considered, inflammatory socialistic 
works. It is the endeavor of intelligent readers in 
Havana to have the choice fall upon books that, while 
broad in their political or economic teachings, are also 
sound. In the literary sense, the selections are of 
conspicuously high character, and lead an American 
to wonder what sort of a comparative showing would 
be made if such a custom were adopted into the aver- 
age American factory, including a percentage of il- 
literates. 

It is said that the Havana tabaqueros were the 
backbone of the last Cuban revolution. As the best- 
paid workmen in the island, they were able to con- 
tribute funds that kept it alive at critical stages. 
Many tabaqueros earn $6 and $7 a day for making 
only twenty-five cigars of the large sizes, and ten 
cents apiece is the rate for making others. The 
tabaquero, more than any other Cuban, is a traveller. 
For years he has journeyed up to the Florida fac- 
tories and spent his wanderjahr in the Cuban colony 
of New York, attracted by better wages. Here he 
absorbed advanced ideas of liberty and government, 





YOUNG WOMEN IN THE CABANAS FACTORY IN HAVANA. 


by general ballot from all the candidates. When 
the fabaqueros are dissatisfied with their reader, a 
petition signed by at least ten men may be handed to 
the president, who then causes the box to be vacated 
and a new reader chosen. The outgoing reader is 
never told that his rendition has been unsatisfactory, 
With Spanish delicacy the president in- 


taking them back to Havana, with the result that the 
cigar factories there became hotbeds of revolution. 
General Weyler at first exercised a censorship over 
the factory readers, but too late. When this failed 
to allay sedition all reading in the factories was pro- 
hibited, not to be resumed until peace came after the 
American intervention. 
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HOW VIRGINIA LEAF IS HANDLED AND SOLD 
The Farmer Hauls It to Market and Most of It Is 
Auctioned Off in the Warehouses. 

(Written Especially for the Anniversary Number.) 

The average yearly crop of tobacco raised in Vir- 
ginia is about 120,000,000 pounds, nearly half of which 
is dark shipping tobacco. The greater portion of the 
other half is bright, and the balance dark manufactur 
ing. This vast amount of tobacco is transferred from 
the hands of the planters to the manufacturers mainly 
through the medium of sales held in warehouses main- 
tained for the purpose in cities whose locations and 
other advantages fit them to be good markets, and by 





consignment to tobacco commission merchants. 

The recognized tobacco markets of Virginia are 
Richmond, Danville, Lynchburg, Petersburg, South 
Boston, Farmville, Martinsville, Drake’s Branch, 
South Hill, Clover, Scottsburg, Brookneal, Rocky 
Mount, Clarksville and Boydton. 

Sales at the warehouses are of two classes, loose and 


in packages. Loose sales constitute the selling of the 
leaf in lots which have been hauled to town in wagons, 
or sent to market in cases or hogsheads that are emp- 
tied on the warehouse floors. That brought by wagons 
is generally loaded into the vehicles loose and covered 
up for protection in transit. 

Starting from his barn with his load of tobacco, 
which represents months of work in planting, curing 
and sorting, the farmer oftentimes is confronted with 
a long, rough and dreary drive to the market where he 
is to sell his product. In some cases the farmer travels 
fifty or more miles, camping en route, and to such a 
planter the trip to town is an occasion of no small 
importance, especially if the weather be “favorable.” 
This last phrase may seem paradoxical, but it must be 
remembered that when the elements are unfavorable to 
the ordinary person they are generally bringing about 
a condition known as favorable in the tobacco leaf 
business. Long, dry, cool spells render the tobacco 
in the barn unfit for handling; so the planter must 
wait for a moist atmosphere to soften his marketable 





product before he can take it down and load it into 
his wagon. And then generally he has to face a soft 
road, 

At the warehouse the farmer finds shelter for his 
wagon and beasts, unless the number of farmers on 
hand is so large that the warehouse is filled up in the 
portion allotted for the purpose. 

The tobacco is arranged in piles, which are placed in 
rows, each pile being tagged with the planter’s name 
and the weight of the leaf. Each house has its own 
auctioneer, who conducts the buyers from pile to pile, 
selling as he goes. 

Most of the warehouses in the State have sales daily, 
but in Richmond loose sales are held only on four 
days of each week, Tuesdays to Fridays, inclusive. The 
hour for each sale is determined by alternation among 
the various houses, as a general proposition, a schedule 
being made out at the beginning of the season so that 
each house will have its regular turn. Thus the sell- 
ing, with all the buyers in attendance, starts at one 
warehouse, and when the tobacco there is sold the 
buyers go to the next house on the list, and so on. 


In Richmond the house that has the sale coming at 
lunch time spreads the cloth and feeds those in at- 
tendance. So far as known this system is not in 
operation in any other city in the State. 

These loose sales constitute only a small portion of 
the total sales, however. Large quantities of the 
“Weed” are shipped to market in packages and sold 
by sample. 

Richmond still has a tobacco exchange, where pack- 
ages are officially received, sampled and sold. 

The bulk of the shipping tobacco raised in the State 
goes to Richmond to be sampled and reordered for the 
foreign markets and governments. In Richmond are 
located representatives of Germany, France, Austria- 
Hungary, Japan and Spain, who purchase tobacco for 
their respective governments. 

Sun-cured tobacco goes to Richmond exclusively. 
This class of tobacco has failed to grow in any other 
soil than that in which it was originally found, nearly 
300 years ago—a comparatively small area, confined al- 


most exclusively to three small counties adjacent to 
the city of Richmond and the James River. The 
method of curing and handling is the same that it 
was originally. 

For 200 years practically all of this tobacco has been 
brought to and manufactured in Richmond, and from 
this fact comes the world-wide reputation of Richmond 
for producing tobacco of pure and original sun-cured 
flavor. 

The average crop of sun-cured is from 10,000,000 
to 12,000,000 pounds, and it is used mainly in the 
manufacture of chewing tobacco. Sun-cured leaf 
brought as high as $66 per 100 pounds last season. 


Fired tobacco is raised in practically every county 
across the southern portion of the State and goes to 
every Virginia market. This class of tobacco is main- 
ly for the export trade. 

Bright leaf, which constitutes a large portion of the 
crop, is used principally for the manufacture of smok- 
ing tobacco. 

Trust methods have reduced the number of buyers 
materially, and have “knocked competition as high as 
a kite,’ as a warehouseman says. The reduction in 
number of buyers has been brought about by the ab- 
sorption of independent factories, each of which used 
to have a buyer on the market. Now the trust sends 
a buyer, who purchases for several establishments 
oftentimes, and has his hands full trying to select and 
look after the many grades. C. M. Bowers. 


+ 
‘? 


MANILA CIGARS. 


After their return from the Philippines last Summer 
Representatives Longwotth and Grosvenor, of Ohio, 
distributed among their colleagues in the House some 
souvenirs of their trip in the shape of Manila cigars. 
One box of a hundred cigars presented to Representa- 
tive Vreeland, of New York, sufficed to convince him 
that American manufacturers have nothing to fear 
from the Manila product. A month later Mr. Vree- 
land still had ninety-nine cigars left to present to 
doubters. 
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What the Legislative Bodies of 
Various States of the United 
States and of Different Foreign 
Countries Have Done to Control 
the Use of the Fragrant Weed— 
Most of the Laws and Regula- 
tions Directed Against the Sale 
of Cigarettes to Minors, 





In nearly every State and Territory in the United 
States, and in nearly every country in the world, laws 
have been enacted in one form or another to regu- 
late, and sometimes to prohibit, the use of tobacco. 
Most of these laws, as will be seen by the facts given 
in this article, are directed against smoking by juven- 
iles. In the United States a large majority of the 
States have placed laws on the statute books against 
the selling of tobacco in any form to juvenile smokers, 
and some of the more recent of these laws are so 
drastic as to be incapable of enforcement. 

In order that the facts embodied in this article 
might be absolutely trustworthy they have been ob- 
The publishers of To- 


Bacco addressed a letter direct to the Secretary of 


tained from official sources. 


State of each State and the Secretary of each Terri- 
tory, and it is the official information contained in 


their replies that is here given. 


ALABAMA.—Any person who sells, barters, ex- 
changes, or gives to any minor any cigarettes or cigar- 
ette tobacco, or cigarette paper, or any substitute for 
either of them, must, on conviciton, be fined not less 
than $10 nor more than $50, and may also be im- 
prisoned in the county jail or sentenced to hard labor 
for the county, for not more than thirty days; and 
justices of the peace and notaries public with the 
powers of justices of the peace have jurisdiction of 
such offense concurrent with that of the county court. 
(Article V, Sec. 5336.) 


Arizona.—An act approved March 16, 1995, pro- 
vides that “It shall be unlawful for any person in the 
Territory of Arizona to sell, give or furnish, or cause 
to be sold, given or furnished, any cigars, cigarettes, 
cigarette paper, smoking or chewing tobacco of any 
kind or character to any minor under the age of 16 
years.” 


ARKANSAS.—By a law approved March 22, 1899, 
Sections 1817 and 1818 of Sandel and Hill’s Digest 
were amended so as to read as follows: 

It shall be a misdemeanor for any person except 
parent or guardian, either for himself or another, to 
sell or give away cigarettes in any form, or tobacco 
or paper for the purpose of making cigarettes, to any 
minor under the age of 21 years, or to sell or give 
away cigars, chewing tobacco, or tobacco in any form 
to a minor under the age of 15 years. (Sec. 1817.) 

Any person convicted of the above named misde- 
meanor for selling or giving away cigarettes, or to- 
bacco or paper for the purpose of making such cigar- 
ettes, shall be fined for each offense in any sum not 
less than one hundred ($100) nor more than three 
bundred dollars ($300), and every person convicted 
of selling or giving away chewing tobacco, cigars, or 
tobacco in any form to any minor under the age of 
15 years shall be fined in any sum not less than ten 
($10), nor more than fifty dollars ($50). (Sec. 1818.) 


CALIFORNIA.—Section 308 of the Penal Code reads: 
“Every person who sells, or gives, or furnishes in any 
way to another who is in fact under the age of 16 
years, any tobacco, or any preparation of tobacco, is 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $100; pro- 
vided, however, that this section shall not be deemed 
to apply to articles furnished on prescriptions from 
physicians authorized by law to practice medicine, nor 
to persons who supply such articles to their own 
children, nor to sales made to such minors upon the 
written consent of the parents or guardians of such 
minors first obtained in writing by the vender.” 


Cotorapo.—A law passed in 1891 provides that: 
It shall be unlawful for any person or persons to give 
or sell cigarettes to any person or persons under the 
age of 16 years. Any person who shall sell, give or 


furnish any tobacco or article made in whole or in 
part of tobacco, to any child under 16 years of age, 
without the written order of the father or guardian 
of such child, shall be fined in a sum not less than $5 
nor more than $100, or imprisoned in the county jail 
not more than three months. 


Connecticut.—Sale of tobacco to minors. Every 
person who shall sell, give, or deliver to any minor 
under 16 years of age, tobacco in any form, shall be 
fined not more than $50 for each offense. (Sec. 
1361.) 

Use of tobacco by minors. Every person under 
16 years of age, who shall smoke, or in any way use, 
in any public street, place, or resort, tobacco in any 
form whatsoever, shall be fined not more than $7 
for each offense. (Sec. 1362.) 


DELAWARE.—In 1893 the following law was enacted: 
That from and after the passage of this act no person 
or persons shall, within this State, sell or give to, or 
purchase or procure for, or furnish or in any way as- 
sist any minor under the age of 17 years in obtaining 
cigarettes or papers especially prepared for and in- 
tended to be used for the purpose of making cigar- 
ettes. Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall for every such offense be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof by in- 
dictment shall be fined not more than $100 or im- 
prisoned for a term of not more than 3 months, or 
both at the discretion of the court. 


e 

District oF CoLtumpiA.—In 1891 the Senate and 
House of Representatives enacted the following law: 
That hereafter no person in the District of Columbia 
shall sell, give, or furnish any cigar, cigarette, or to- 
bacco in any of its forms to any*minor under 16 years 
of age, and for each and every violation of this sec- 
tion the offender shall, on conviction, be fined not less 
than $2 nor more than $10, or be imprisoned for not 
less than 5 days nor more than 20 days. 


FiormpA.—Secretary of State Crawford writes that 
there is no law in Florida prohibiting or regulating 
the consumption of tobacco in any of its forms. 


GrorctA.—The Code of Georgia (Sec. 497, Acts of 
1889) provides as follows: “If any person by him- 
self, agent, or in any other way shall furnish a minor 
with cigarettes, cigarette tobacco, cigarette paper, or 
any substitute therefor, he shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor.” ; 

The punishment for a misdemeanor is six months 
in the chain-gang, 12 months in jail, or not more than 
$1,000 fine, at the discretion of the judge. 


InaHo.—The Secretary of State writes under date 
of March 20, 1906: “Idaho has no legislation regu- 
lating the manufacture and sale of tobacco, except 
that granting by charter to cities for the regulation 
of sale of same.” 


Ittrno1s.—No person or persons shall sell, buy for, 
or furnish any cigar, or cigarette, or tobacco in any 
of its forms to any minor under 16 years of age, un- 
less upon the written order of parent or guardian. 
Whoever violates the provisions of this law shall, on 


conviction thereof, forfeit and pay for each offense the 


sum of $20. 


InpIANA.—In 1905 an anti-cigarette law was enacted 
which provides that it shall be unlawful to manufac- 
ture, sell, exchange, give away, or own cigarettes or 
the “makings,” such as cigarette paper or cigarette to- 
bacco. It absolutely prohibits cigarette smoking. For 
the first offense a fine of $25 to $50 is imposed, and 
for the second and each subsequent offense the fine is 
$50 to $100, and to this may be added six months im- 
prisonment in the county jail. 


TowA.—The Laws of Iowa provide as follows: 
Sec. 5005. Sale of tobacco to minors. No person 
shall directly or indirectly, by himself or agent, sell, 


barter or give to any minor under 16 years of age any 
cigar or tobacco in any form whatever, except upon 
the written order of his parent or guardian. Any 
violation of this section shall be punished by a fine of 
not less than $5 nor more than $100, and the offender 
shall stand committed until fine and costs of prosecu- 
tion are paid. 

Sec. 5006. Sale of cigarettes. No one, by himself, 
clerk, servant, employe or agent, shall, for himself or 
any person else, directly or indirectly, or upon any 
pretense, or by any device, manufacture, sell, ex- 
change, barter, dispense, give in the consideration of 
the purchase of any property, of any services, or in 
evasion thereof, or keep for sale, any cigarettes or 
cigarette paper or cigarette wrappers, or any paper 
made or prepared for the purpose of making cigar- 
ettes, or for the purpose of being filled with tobacco 
for smoking; or own or keep, or be in any way con- 
cerned, engaged or employed in owning or keeping, 
any such cigarettes or cigarette paper or wrappers, 
with intent to violate any provision of this section; 
or authorize or permit the same to be done. Who- 
ever is found guilty of violating any of the provisions 
of this section, for the first offense shall pay a fine of 
not less than $25 nor more than $50 and costs of 
prosecution, and stand committed to the county jail 
until such fine and costs are paid; for the second and 
each subsequent offense, he shall pay, upon conviction 
thereof, a fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$500 and the costs of prosecution, or be imprisoned in 
the county jail not to exceed six months: provided 
that the provisions hereof shall not apply to the sales 
of jobbers doing an interstate business with customer: 
outside the State. 


Kansas.—lIt is unlawful in Kansas to sell, give, or 
furnish cigarettes, cigars, or tobacco, or any other 
narcotic, to any minor under 16 years of age. The 
penalty is not less than $5 nor more than $25. It is 
forbidden to give any tobacco to any inmate of the 
State Industrial Reformatory without the consent of 
the superintendent. 


Kentucky.—The Secretary of State writes under 
date of March 22, 1906: “Under our statutes it is a 
misdemeanor to sell cigarettes or cigarette material 
to a minor under a penalty of a fine of from $5 to 
$50, or imprisonment in the county jail for not more 
than thirty days, or both fine and imprisonment. A 
State tax of $100 is levied on wholesale dealers in 
cigarettes and cigarette material, and $10 on retail 
dealers. Under the new revenue law, however, which 
goes into effect in June, the license tax on wholesalers 
is reduced to $25.” 


LoutstANA.—The Secretary of State writes (under 
date of March 27, 1906): “No legislation in Louisiana 
relative to the consumption of tobacco in any of its 
forms.” 


Martne.—Chapter 129 of the Revised Satutes, Sec- 
tion 25, is as follows: “Whoever, by himself, his 
clerk, servant or agent, directly or indirectly sells, 
offers for sale, has in his possession with intent to 
sell, or gives away, to any person under the age of 
2I years, any cigarette, shall be punished by fine not 
exceeding $50, or by imprisonment not exceeding 60 
days. Trial justices and municipal and police courts 
shall have jurisdiction of offenses arising under this 
section.” 


MARYLAND.—Section 325 of Art. 27 of the Code of 
Public General Laws provides: “It shall not be law- 
ful for any dealer to sell, barter or give any cigars, 
cigarettes, or chewing tobacco to any minor under the 
age of I5 years unless previously authorized in writ- 
ing by the parent or guardian of such minor, or un- 
less such minor is acting solely as agent of his em- 
ployer. Nor is it lawful for any person to purchase 
for any minor any of the foregoing articles.” 


MassacuHusetts.—In this State whoever sells a 
cigarette to a person under 18 years of age, or who- 
ever sells snuff or tobacco in any of its forms to a 
person under 16 years of age, or, not being his parent 
or guardian, gives a cigarette to a person under 18 
years of age, or gives snuff or tobacco in any of its 
forms to a person under 16 years of age, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $50. (Revised 
Laws, Chap. 213, Sec. 3.) 


Mricuican.—An act passed in 1889 provides: “That 
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it shall not be lawful for any person by himself, his 
clerk or agent, to sell, give or furnish any cigar, 
cigarette, cheroot, chewing or smoking tobacco, or to- 
bacco in any form whatsoever, to any minor under 
17 years of age, unless upon the written order of the 
parent or guardian of said minor.” Much legislation 
has been attempted since the passage of this act, but 
it has failed to become law. 


Mrnnesora.—Hon, P. E. Hanson, Secretary of 
State, writes (under date of March 17, 1906): ‘“Per- 
sons under the age of 18 (minor students) are pro- 
hibited from the use of tobacco in any form, in this 
State, and any person furnishing minors with tobacco 
in any form is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


Missourt.—A law passed in 1903 provides that: “It 
shall be unlawful for any person, firm or corporation 
in this State to sell, or give, or offer to sell or give 
.any cigarette or cigarettes or cigarette paper or cigar- 
ette wrappers to persons under the age of 18 years. 
Any person, firm or corporation violating any of the 
provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon convicition shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $100 for each offense.” 


Mrsstssippi.—Code of Mississippi, 1892, Sec. 1,005: 
“Tf any person sell, barter, deliver, or give any cigar 
or cigars, cigarette or cigarettes, smoking tobacco or 
snuff to any child under the age of 18 years, unless 
previously authorized in writing by the parent or 
guardian of such child, he shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction, shall be fined not less 
than $20 nor more than $100, or imprisoned in the 
county jail not less than one week nor more than 
three months or both.” 

It shall be noted that the statute explicitly mentions 
all forms of tobacco except chewing tobacco. 


Montana.—The Secretary of State writes (under 
date of March 23, 1906): “In answer to your ques- 
tion will say that it is a misdemeanor to sell tobacco, 
cigarettes, or cigarette papers to persons under 18 
years of age in Montana.” 


NeEprASKA.—An act approved April 4, 1905, makes 
it unlawful to manufacture, sell, or give away any 
cigarettes, or the material for their composition known 
as cigarette paper, within the State. Any person, firm, 
association, or corporation violating the provisions of 
the Act shall, on conviction thereof, be fined for each 
offense not less than $50 nor more than $100. The 
same penalty applies to any officer, director or man- 
ager having in charge or control either separately or 
jointly with others the business of any corporation 
that violates the act. 


NevapA.—Compiled Laws of 1902, Sec. 1,249 and 
1,250: “It shall be unlawful for any person or per- 
sons, firm, association, corporation, or managing agent 
of any person, firm, association or corporation, to sell, 
give away or offer to sell cigarettes or cigarette papers 
to any person or persons under the age of 21 years. 

“Any person, firm, association or corporation, or the 
managing agent of any firm, association or corporation 
violating the provisions of this act, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall be 
fined for each and every offense in any sum not less 
than $100 nor more than $500.” 


New HaAmpsuire.—If any person shall sell cigar- 
ettes or tobacco in any other form to a minor in New 
Hampshire, he shall be fined not more than $50 for 
each offense. If any person other than the minor’s 
parent or guardian shall give or deliver any cigar- 
ette, snuff, or tobacco in any of its forms to any 
minor under 18 years of age, he shall be fined not 
more than $50 for each offense. 


New JersEy.—A law approved March 22, 1883, 
provides that no person or persons in this State shall 
knowingly sell any cigarette or cigarettes, or tobacco 
in any of its forms, to any minor under the age of 16 
years. If any person or persons shall violate this 
law he, she, or they shall be liable to a penalty of 
$20 for each offense. 

New Mexico.—In 1901 a law was enacted providing 
as follows: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person to 
sell or give to any minor under the age of 18 years, 
or to any pupil of any school or educational institution 
within this Territory, any intoxicating liquor, or any 
cigars, cigarettes, or tobacco in any form, except upon 


the written consent of the parent or guardian of such 
minor or pupil. 

Section 2. It shall be unlawful for any merchant, 
apothecary, saloonkeeper, or the proprietor or manager 
of any other establishment in which intoxicating 
liquors or tobacco in any form are kept or offered for 
sale, to permit any minor under the age of 18 years, 
or pupil in any school or educational institution, to 
engage in any play or game of chance with cards, dice, 
wheels, or by the manipulation of any machine or 
device by means of which money or any commodity 
or property may be hazarded, won or lost, acquired or 
transferred. 


New Yorx.—Penal Code of New York, 1905, Sub- 
division 5: “Any person who sells, pays for, or fur- 
nishes any cigar, cigarette, or tobacco in any of its 
forms to any child actually or apparently under the age 
of 16 years is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


NortH CaroLtinA.—The Revised Statutes of 1905 
(Sec. 3804 and 3805) make it a misdemeanor to give 
away or sell cigarettes to minors, or to aid minors in 
securing the same, and upon conviction the party 
violating the law shall be punished by fine or impris- 
onment in the discretion of the court. — 


NortH Daxotra.—The following laws have been 
adopted in North Dakota: Any person within this 
State who manufactures, sells, gives to any one or 
uses any cigarette containing any substance foreign 
to tobacco and deleterious to health, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $50 or imprisonment 
in a county jail for not more than 30 days. (Sec. 
7337:) 

Any person within this State who sells or gives to 
or in any way furnishes to any person under the age 
of I7 years, any cigarettes, cigars or tobacco of any 
kind, shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$50, or imprisonment in a county jail for not more 
than 30 days. (Sec. 7338.) 


Outo.—Secretary of State Laylin writes (under 
date of March 12, 1906): “I know of no legislation 
in this State regulating the consumption of tobacco. 
Legislation has been agitated recently looking to the 
regulation of the use of cigarettes by minors, but thus 
far none has been enacted.” 


OxLanHoma.—Secretary Charles H. Filson writes 
(under date of March 15, 1906): “In reply to your 
request of the 12th inst., beg leave to say that we 
have no copies of the law referred to that we could 
send you. Will say, however, that we have a law 
against selling or giving away cigarette papers to any 
body, not only to minors. There is no law regulating 
the sale of tobacco.” 


Orecon.—It shall be unlawful to sell, barter, trade, 
give or in any manner furnish to any minor under the 
age of 18 years, any tobacco, cigars, or cigarettes in 
any form, or any compound in which tobacco forms 
a component part, without the written consent or or- 
der of such minor’s parent or guardian; then in that 
case consent may be given by the county court, sit- 
ting for the transaction of county business, upon prop- 
er application in the county in which said minor may 
have his residence. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall, upon conviction, be fined in 
any sum not less than $5 nor more than $50. (Sec. 
1980. ) 

It shall be unlawful for any minor under the age 
of 18 years to smoke or in any way use any cigar, 
cigarette, or tobacco in any form whatsoever in any 
public highway, street, place, square, or resort. Any 
minor violating the provisions of this act shall, upon 
conviction, be fined in any sum not less than $1 nor 
more than $10, or by imprisonment at the option of 
the court, two days for each offense. (Sec. 1981.) 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A law approved March 16, 1905, 
provides “that if any person or persons shall furnish 
cigarettes or cigarette paper, by gift, sale or other- 
wise, to any person or persons under the age of 21 
years, he or she, so offending, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be 
sentenced to pay a fine of not more than $300 and not 
less than $100. 


Ruopve IstAnp.—The General Laws of Rhode Isl- 
and, Chapter 281, provide as follows: “(Sec. 28.) 
No person shall sell, give or deliver to any minor 
under 16 years of age any tobacco in the form of 


cigarettes. Any person violating the provisions of this 
section shall be fined not more than $20 for each of- 
fense. 

“(Sec. 29.) No person under 16 years of age shall 
smoke or chew in any public street, place or resort, 
any tobacco in any form whatsoever. Any such per- 
son violating the provisions of this section shall be 
fined not more than $5 for each offense.” 


SouTtH CaroLtina.—The act of 1889 (Criminal Code, 
Vol. II., 1902, Section 320) makes it unlawful for any 
person or persons to sell, furnish, give or provide 
any minor or minors under the age of 18 years, with 
cigarettes, tobacco or cigarette papers or any substi- 
tute therefor, and any person violating said provision, 
in person, by agent, or in any other way, upon con- 
viction, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$1oo nor less than $25, or imprisonment for a term of 
not more than one year nor less than two months, 
or both in the discretion of the court. 


SoutH Daxota.—An act approved March II, 1903, 
provides as follows: “It shall be unlawful for any 
person to sell, give or furnish to any minor under 16 
years of age, any cigarette, cigarette wrapper, or any 
substitute for either, or any cigars or tobacco in any 
form. Any person or persons who shall be convicted 
of violating any of the provisions of this act shall be 
fined not to exceed $100, or be imprisoned in the 
county jail not to exceed 30 days or both, in the dis- 
cretion of the court; and upon conviction for a sec- 
ond and subsequent offense, shall be fined not to ex- 
ceed $200, or be imprisoned in the county jail not to 
exceed six months. 


TENNESSEE.—An act approved January 20, Igor, 
makes it a misdemeanor for any person, firm, or cor- 
poration to sell, offer to sell, or to bring into the State 
for the purpose of selling, giving away or otherwise 
disposing of any cigarettes, cigarette paper or substi- 
tute for the same; and a violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act is a misdemeanor, punishable by 
a fine of not less than $50. 


Texas.—Secretary of State Shannon writes (un- 
der date of March 15, 1906): “Replying to your fa- 
vor of the 12th inst., I beg to advise that the twenty- 
sixth Legislature passed a law to the effect that any 
person who shall sell, give or barter, or cause to be 
sold, given or bartered to any person under the age 
of 16 years, or knowingly sell to any person for de- 
livering to such minor without the written consent of 
the parent or guardian of such minor, any cigarette 
or tobacco in any of its forms, shall be fined not less 
than $10 nor more than $100. Said act was approved 
May 23, 1899.” 

Urau.—Chapter 135 of the Laws of Utah, approved 
March 23, 1903, is as follows: “Any person under 
the age of 18 years who shall buy, accept or have in 
his possession any cigar, cigarette, or tobacco in any 
form, or any opium or any other narcotic in any 
form, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


VeERMONT.—No, 102 of the Acts of 1900 is as fol- 
lows: “A person who sells, gives away or furnishes 
to any person under 21 years of age cigarettes, cigar- 
ette paper or cigarette wrappers shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction, shall 
be fined not more than $50, or imprisoned in the 
House of Correction not more than two months, or 
shall suffer both penalties at the discretion of the 
court, for each offense.” 


VirGINIA.—Secretary of State Eggleston writes (un- 
der date of March 14, 1906): “No legislation regu- 
lating the consumption of tobacco has been passed. 
At the session of the Legislature just closed a num- 
ber of bills looking to this end were introduced, but 
all died.” 


WasuHINcTon.—Code of Washington, 1903, Sec. 
2995a: “That it shall hereafter be unlawful in the 
State of Washington for any corporation, company, 
firm or person to sell, barter, furnish or give away, 
directly or indirectly, to any minor under 18 years of 
age, any cigarette, cigarette wrappers, or any sub- 
stitute for either; or to procure for, or to persuade, 
advise, counsel or compel any minor under said age 
to smoke cigarettes or for any minor under said age 
to smoke any cigarette. 

“Any such corporation, company, firm, or person, 
violating any of the provisions of the preceding sec- 


(Continued on page 38.) 
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LAWS RELATING TO TOBACCO 
(Continued from page 36. 
tion shall, for the first offense, upon conviction thereof, 
be fined in any sum not more than $50 nor less than 
$10, and to which may be added imprisonment in 
the county jail for any period not exceeding 60 days. 
It is hereby made the special duty of prosecuting at- 
torneys to enforce the provision of this act, and he 
may summon any minor under 18 years of age who 
may have, or had had in his possession any cigarette, 
and compel him to testify before the mayor of a city 
or a justice of the peace as to where and of whom he 
obtained such cigarettes.” 
Approved, March 18, got. 


West VircintA.—The License Laws as revised in 
1905 contain the following provision (Sec. 96): “On 
every license to sell at retail cigarettes, cigarette pa- 
per or wrappers, cigars, tobacco, snuff and other prep- 
arations of tobacco, $10; to sell at retail cigars, to- 
bacco, snuff or other preparations of tobacco other 
than cigarettes or cigarette paper or wrappers, $5. The 
giving away or furnishing of cigarette paper or 
wrappers in connection with the sale of tobacco, or 
other thing of value, shall be taken to be a sale there- 
of under the provisions of this section.” 


Wisconsin.—An act approved April 13, 1905, is 
as follows: “Any person who shall, by himself, his 
servant or agent, or as the servant or agent of any 
other person, directly or indirectly, or upon any pre- 
tense, or by any device, manufacture, sell, offer for 
sale, keep for sale, give away or otherwise dispose 
of, or bring into this state for the purpose of selling, 
offering for sale, giving away, or otherwise disposing 
of any cigarettes, cigarette paper or cigarette wrappers, 
or any substitute therefor, or any paper made or pre- 
pared for the purpose of making cigarettes or any sub- 
stitute therefor, or for the purpose of being filled 
with tobacco for smoking; or who shall own, keep or 
be in any way concerned, engaged or employed in, 
owning or keeping any such cigarettes, cigarette 
paper, cigarette wrappers, or substitute therefor; or 
who shall authorize or permit the same to be done 
with the intent to violate any provision of this section, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished for the first offense by a fine 
of not less than $5 nor more than $50, or by impris- 
onment in the county jail not exceeding 30 days, and 
for the second and each subsequent offense by a fine 
of not less than $100 nor more than $500, or by im- 
prisonment in the county jail not less than 30 days 
nor more than six months; that one-half of the fine 
recovered shall go to the complaining witness; pro- 
vided, that the provisions hereof shall not apply to 
the sales of jobbers or manufacturers doing an inter- 
state business with customers outside of this state.” 


Wyomine.—It shall be unlawful for any person or 
persons to give or sell cigarettes, spirituous liquors or 
tobacco to any person or persons under the age of 
16 years. Any person who shall be convicted of vio- 
lating any of the provisions of this act shall be fined 
not exceeding $100, or be imprisoned in the county 
jail not exceeding three months, or both, in the dis- 
cretion of the court; and upon conviction for a sec- 
ond or any subsequent offense, shall be fined not ex- 
ceeding $200, or be imprisoned in the county jail 
not exceeding six months.” 


In Foreign Countries. 


A few months ago the Scottish Anti-Tobacco So- 
ciety sent a circular letter to British ministers and 
consuls in foreign countries making inquiry as to legis- 
lation regulating the use of tobacco in the various 
countries, especially in relation to the sale of tobacco 
to minors. This letter brought a large number of 
very interesting replies, a summary of which was 
published recently in the London Times, and from 
that summary and from other sources we compile 
the following valuable information: 


GreAT Brirain.—At the present time there are no 
laws in Great Britain regulating the consumption of 
tobacco in any of its forms, but a bill has been intro- 
duced into the present Parliament providing as follow- 
ing: “No person shall sell, give or supply tobacco in 
any form to or for the use of any person under the 
age of 16 years, and any person so doing shall be liable 


on a first conviction to a penalty not exceeding 20 
shillings, and on a second or subsequent conviction 
to a penalty not exceeding 4o shillings; and in addi- 
tion to these penalties the license (if any) held by 
such person for the sale of tobacco shall, in case of a 
third conviction, become void and such person shall 
be disqualified for a term of five years from the date 
of such conviction from holding any such license.” 


France.—In France, where the state has long had 
a monopoly of the tobacco trade, there are no laws 
regulating the use of the weed. On the contrary, it 
is stated by a member of the Committee of Strangers’ 
Students’ Aid that “they distribute by ticket to the 
barracks some good tobacco exempt from excise duty.” 
To this the French consul in Glasgow adds that he has 
never known smoking to be allowed in “the civil col- 
leges (secondary education) where there are pupils up 
TOMO 


GERMANY.—The British embassy at Berlin reports 
that the sale of tobacco is not a state monopoly in 
Germany. The rules as to smoking in the chief mili- 
tary college are as follows: Smoking is forbidden to 
all under-officers and cadets with the following excep- 
tions: Within the college—(a) Under-officers are al- 
lowed to smoke in one of the company’s rooms set 
apart for the purpose, if they have obtained permission, 
and if an officer is present; (b) the commander of the 
company can, under special circumstances, extend this 
permission to smoke. Outside the college—(a) Un- 
der-officers may smoke in private houses and inside 
restaurants; (b) during the holidays under-officers 
may smoke in public gardens and in the streets, ex- 
cept in Berlin, Charlottenburg, Potsdam and Gross 
Lichterfelde. They may also smoke on railway jour- 
neys, except on the lines between Lichterfelde and 
Berlin, Potsdam or Tribbin; (c) members of the 
upper second class may smoke in private houses. Ca- 
dets are not allowed to smoke at all. There is no 
general prohibition of smoking either for the schools 
at the higher educational establishments and public 
schools, or for the inmates of the teachers’ colleges 
and preparatory training schools. 


AustriA.—The British Ambassador in Vienna states 
that the sale of tobacco has been a state monopoly 
in Austria for upwards of 200 years. Only boys at- 
tending the lower classes in schools, civil and military, 
are prohibited from smoking, 


IraLty.—The British Ambassador in Rome, writes 
that “the sale of tobacco in Italy has been a state mo- 
nopoly since 1862. The act was extended to Sicily 
in 1877. In naval and military colleges smoking is 
allowed in recreation hours. The use of the pipe, how- 
ever, is strictly prohibited. Smoking is not allowed 
in schools; but there are no regulations with regard 
to universities and seminaries.” 


SPAIN AND TuRKEY.—In Spain no anti-smoking 
measures have yet been taken; nor, as may readily 
imagined, is there any restriction on the use of to- 
bacco in Turkey. There the trade is a monopoly in 
the hands of a company, which shares its profits with 
the government. 


PortucAL.—The British Legation at Lisbon reports 
that the sale of tobacco in Portugal has long been 
“a monopoly from the lease of which the state derives 
a large yearly revenue. That being so, its consump- 
tion is regarded by the government more often from 
the standpoint of finance than from that of public 
health.” Smoking is a punishable offence on board 
the training ships in which the future petty officers 
of the navy are brought up, as well as in the colleges 
for military cadets of tender age, but “the practice 
of smoking tobacco, chiefly in the form of cigarettes, 
is almost universal with all ages and classes in this 
country.” 


GreecE.—The British Minister at Athens reports 
that the sale of tobacco in Greece is not exactly a 
state monopoly, but there is a restriction on the cut- 
ting of the leaf for the making of cigarettes, the gov- 
ernment having the sole right to cut tobacco, and im- 
posing a duty upon it of 8 drachms (about 5s.) per 
oke (= 2.8 lbs.). Tobacco is principally smoked in the 
form of cigarettes. There is no legal restriction on 
the use of tobacco, but smoking is not much prac- 
ticed among the lower classes by persons under 15 


years of age. Fathers of families endeavor as far as 
possible to prevent their sons from smoking, as be- 
ing detrimental to health. 


Russta.—The British Consul in St. Petersburg 
states that the sale of tobacco in Russia is not a state 
monopoly. The only prohibition of smoking to which 
he alludes concerns the pupils of public schools. He 
adds: “You probably know that certain schismatics 
and heretical sects in the country (e. g., Old Believers 
and Molokany) forbid their members to use tobacco, 
and that Count Leo Tolstoy has written against the 
habit of smoking.” It appears from a statement fur- 
nished to the British Embassy by the Russian Minis- 
try of Public Instruction that “pupils at middle educa- 
tional establishments (so-called gymnasia, progymna- 
sia and realschulen) are forbidden to smoke anywhere 
at all; in the case of pupils of middle and lower tech- 
nical schools, as well as of schools of trade, of trade 
apprentices and of the lower trade schools smoking is 
prohibited in all school premises, public places and 
streets, the non-observance of these rules being permis- 
sible in respect of pupils of middle technical schools 
on a resolution being passed to that effect by the 
school board.” 


Betctum.—The British Legation at Brussels reports 
that in Belgium there is no tobacco monopoly, nor are 
there regulations “of any kind, state or otherwise, pro- 
hibiting youths from smoking.” 


Norway.—The British Consul at Christiania reports 
that in Norway the sale of tobacco is not a state mo- 
nopoly. He continues: “The law of April 19, 1899, 
enables municipal authorities, if they wish, to pass by- 
laws to forbid the sale of tobacco to children under 
15 years old for own or others’ use. I do not, how- 
ever, known of any case in Norway where the local 
authorities have passed such by-laws. Christiania has 
recently rejected a proposal to this effect. Municipal 
school rules forbid smoking by juvenile members in 
public places, and offenders are reported to their 
parents. This does not refer to universities, seminaries, 
or national schools.” 


CanapA.—In nine of the British colonies laws have 
been passed against juvenile smoking. In Canada the 
prohibition extends to the age of 18 in Ontario and 
New Brunswick, and to the age of 16 in Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, British Columbia 
and the North-West Territories. 


Care CoLtony.—In Cape Colony an “Act to prevent 
the supply of tobacco to youths” was passed a few 
months ago. This act provides that “it shall be un- 
lawful for any dealer to sell, supply, or give any to- 
bacco, cigars or cigarettes to any person under theage 
of 16 years, unless on production of a written order 
signed by the parent, guardian, or employer of such 
person known to the said dealer, and any person con- 
travening this section shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding £5 ($25), for each and every offence, or, 
in default of payment, to imprisonment for a period 
not exceeding one month.” 


TASMANIA.—In Tasmania smoking is forbidden to 
children under the age of 13. A letter from Victoria, 
written in June last, says: “Our premier has prom- 
ised to introduce a bill, but an outcry of the tobac- 
conists and adult smokers seems to block the effort 
at present. But our Australian Natives’ Association 
purpose presenting a petition to government asking 
for an enactment against juvenile smoking.” 


New Soutu Watrs.—The chief clause of the Juve- 
nile Smoking Suppression Act is as follows: “Any 
dealer in tobacco, cigars, or cigarettes, and any licensed 
tobacconist or other person who supplies any person ac- 
tually or apparently under the age of 16 years with 
tobacco, in any shape or form, cigars, or cigarettes, 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding five pounds.” 


2, 
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THE INDIAN TOBACCO PRODUCT. 


It is stated in the Calcutta Daily News that Holland 
and Belgium take the greater part of the raw tobacco 
exported from India. In 1905 Holland imported from 
India over two million pounds of tobacco. Some of 
this is said to go back to India in the form of “Dutch 
Havana” cigars for the delectation of those who cannot 
smoke “Indian cheroots.” 
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TOBACCO IN THE PHILIPPINES — 


Some Interesting Facts About an Industry Concerning 
Which Comparatively Little Is Known. 
(Written Especially for the Anniversary Number.) 

The writer of this article is an American journalist 
who lived in the Philippine Islands for four years 
and who has given particular attention to the to- 
bacco industry in the Islands and at home. 


Tobacco was first introduced into the Philippine Is- 
Later, 
seed was imported direct the United States, 
this day, the distinguish the two 
varieties of plants by designating them as from “old 
seed” and “new seed.” 

In 1781 the industry, under the fostering care of 
the Spanish pioneers, had gained sufficient strength 
to warrant the Spanish government in establishing a 
tobacco monopoly on the island of Luzon. 


lands by Spanish mission workers from Mexico. 
from 


and to natives 


This was 
maintained until 1882, when pressure was brought to 
bear on the government and the cultivation and manu- 
facture of tobacco were left to private individuals. 
Government reports show that at one time the to- 
bacco monopoly yielded revenues equal to half the 
cost of the entire Philippine administration. Under 
the influence of private enterprise, however, the in- 
dustry gathered strength, and from 1882 to the present 
time the trade has flourished, notwithstanding the un- 
settled political condition of the islands and the grow- 
ing competition of other countries. 

The report for 1903, the last available record pre- 
pared by the Philippine government, shows that there 
were 77,000 acres of land used for the cultivation of 
tobacco, and that the crop was 30,000,000 pounds. 
Compared with the reports of previous years, the 
crop of 1903 was considerably below the average yield, 
which is 50,000,000 pounds, 

For 1902 the crop was 17,000,291 kilograms, the is- 
lands contributing to the total being as follows: 

Kilograms. 
Luzon 
Cebu 
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Isabela, La Union, Cagayan and Cebu are the lead- 
ing provinces in tobacco culture, all of these, ex- 
cept Cebu, being in the north of Luzon. 

The best tobacco is grown in Cagayan, Isabela, Io- 
Norte, Sur, Neuva Ecija, Viscaya and 
Pampanga, provinces located in the north and central 
portions of Luzon. 

CULTIVATION OF 


cos Ilocos 


TOBACCO IN CAGYAN, 

Cagayan Valley is situated in the extreme north of 
Luzon. It is walled in by rugged mountain ranges 
and drained by a river of the same name. Numer- 
ous streams cut through the fertile lands, and in 
many places during the rainy season, July to Novem- 
ber, a considerable portion of the soil is subjected 
to overflow. 

The Spanish government discovered that good to- 
bacco could not be grown within ten miles of the sea 
coast, and the officials permitted the natives in that 
part of the province to cultivate crops besides to- 
bacco. But in the interior, the Filipinos were com- 
pelled to cultivate the land necessary to sustain the 
tobacco industry. 

According to native classification, tobacco is grown 
on low land, fairly high land, high land formerly 
timbered and with a sandy volcanic soil, and on very 
high calcareous land. The leaf from the low land is 
the best, but owing to the overflow and the danger 
to growing crops, the farmers are inclined to use the 
higher levels. The use of fertilizers is practically un- 
known, except where the plantations are under the 
direct supervision of Europeans, and even then is 
used to a very limited extent. Manure and rotted 
corn stalks are sometimes mixed with the soil on the 
high calcareous land. 

The plow, a Chinese creation, is a most primitive 
implement. At the first plowing it cannot be made 
to penetrate the soil more than four or five inches, and 
before the land is ready for transplanting, the most 
careful growers repeat the process four or five times, 
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while the careless Filipino, and this class comprises 
about 90 per cent. of the tobacco growers, is satis- 
fied with twice turning the soil, 

The seed beds are from forty to fifty feet square 
and surrounded by a ditch of water for irrigating the 
young plants. is well pulverized and mixed 
with dry manure. Care is taken to secure an even 
distribution of seed and the first plants 
thinned if necessary. During the 
monopoly the Spanish government furnished the farm- 
ers with mats made of 


The soi 
the when 
appear they are 
yanana leaves which were used 
to cover the young plants during the heat of the day, 
but this practice has 
the native growers. 





seen abandoned by nearly all 


The different seeds known to the Filipino planters 
are Catabacuan, Espada, American or Habana (also 
known as Isabela), Decarizon and Viscaya. The first 
named is considered superior in quality of leaf grown, 
but owing to the ravages of worms which attack this 
plant in preference to all others, it is no longer cul- 


tivated. At present only Isabela and Viscaya are 
planted. The weed of these varieties grows from one 


and a half to two yards high and yields a leaf a yard 
or more in length. 

For high lands the seed beds are prepared in July 
and August for transplanting in September and Oc- 
tober. In order to escape the deluge of the rainy 
season the seed beds for the low lands are prepared 
in October and November, so that transplanting may 
be completed in December and January. When the 
time comes for transplanting the plants are removed 
from the seed beds by drawing them from the soil 
assisted by a sharp stick pressed into the ground be- 
side the plant and forced over so that pressure is 
brought to beneath the plant. The 
young plants are placed in baskets, covered with ba- 
nana leaves and carried to the prepared lands, where 
a plow drawn by a carabao marks the field with longi- 
tudinal lines. A laborer follows the plow and drops 
the plants, a little more than a yard separating each 
plant. Another laborer makes a hole with a sharp 
stick and places the plant, leaving all leaves above 


bear directly 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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(Continued from page 39.) 

ground. If the soil is dry the weed is watered. All 
dead plants are replaced. After about two months, 
when the plant starts growing as shown by the but- 
tons, it is carefully topped, and all suckers, except two 
or three, are removed. ‘The leaves from these suckers 
are equal in purity and strength to those from the 
other portions of the plant. 


It requires the utmost industry of the native planters 
to keep the worms from injuring the growing to- 
During all the hours of daylight the plants 
are carefully watched and the worms removed, and 
when the moon will permit the work is carried on 
into the night. Many planters also use torches at 
night to aid them in the work. A moth which flies 
about at night and deposits eggs on the leaves is re- 
sponsible for the worm pests, which threaten each year 
to destroy the tobacco crop. 


bacco. 


CURING TOBACCO. 


As soon as the leaves turn yellow they ate gathered, 
the work being done between 8 and 12 o’clock in the 
morning and 3 to 6 in the afternoon, to avoid the dew 
and the collection of water drops which would finally 
appear in the cured tobacco as dark green spots. The 
leaves are carefully placed in a carabao cart, stems 
downward, covered with banana leaves and trans- 
ported to the drying sheds, where they are placed on 
bamboo sticks about a third of an inch apart, and hung 
from the roof. But only about Io per cent. of the na- 
tive growers have drying sheds at present. Most of 
the drying is done in the sun, and then the leaves are 
hung in the houses, the result being bad and indifferent 
coloring. Under the monopoly the growers were 
forced to provide curing sheds. It costs but little to 
build these structures of bamboo and thatch; still the 
Filipino fails to appreciate their advantage, and he per- 
mits his harvest to deteriorate in value while the to- 
bacco leaves are being soiled and bruised in a living 
house occupied by himself and the usual numerous 
family. 

From fifteen to thirty-five days are consumed by 


the drying, rain and dry weather affecting the process 
to a great extent. When the tobacco is dry the sticks 
containing the leaves are placed in a pile from twenty 
to twenty-five feet square and varying from seven to 
ten feet in height. These piles are covered with mats 
made from the bark of the banana trunk. Every four 
days the piles are turned so that fermentation will be 
equal in all the leaves. During the first turning proc- 
ess the leaves are sorted on the sticks according to 
size, and during the second turning they are removed, 
again sorted and placed on shorter sticks about a yard 
long. Another pile is made of the tobacco leaves, and 
from six to eight days pass before they are again 
piled. This process is repeated three or four times 
before the leaves have gained the desired color. A 
new afrangement is then made of the leaves. They 
are tied in bundles of ten. Ten of these bundles are 
fastened together, this constituting what is called a 
“hand.” In order to cause further fermentation an- 
other large pile is made of the leaves, stems outward, 
with openings at regular intervals to provide ventila- 
tion and to prevent too rapid fermentation and burn- 
ing. 

The quality of the tobacco depends in large measure 
on the care exercised by tobacco growers at this stage. 
The quality of the leaf and the weather conditions 
make it impossible to follow any set rule in turning 
the pile. However, natives trained to the business 
know by the odor emitted by the fermenting pile 
when turning is necessary. 


The Chinese and Eurcpean buyers of the weed con- 
tinue the work of curing and classifying the tobacco 
before it is baled and ready for shipment to the Ma- 
nila market. 


COST AND PROFIT. 


Land in the heart of the Cagyan Valley is valued 
at $20 to $40 an acre. 

Only native labor is utilized in cultivating the fields 
and in preparing the tobacco for market. The 
standard price for a day’s labor is 25 cents, and a car- 
abao may be hired for half that amount. Computed 
on that low basis the cost of production is almost equal 
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to the price paid for the crop. But the native women 
do the larger share of the farm work and the curing 
is left entirely to their hands. A Filipino farmer sel- 
dom if ever pays out a cent to his own people as 
wages, and the money he receives from the buyer he 
regards as clear profit. 


A liberal estimate places the production from a hec- 
tare of land (two and a third acres), with ten thou- 
sand plants, at 200,000 leaves, or fifty bales (forty 
“hands” to a bale). 

The price per bale, according to the present classifi- 
cation, is as follows: 


First welass: anc earn och eee ane $7.12 
Secondiclassscaee tia. cee eee 4.50 
ThitdMelassies fe arctarcci ater sinda anemone 2.06 
Fourth superior 1.00 
Hourthv currenttec etree on eee 75 
SOULE I ces ecto cans Meas CREE Tee Odes Ghee ee ea 


At present the natives do not average one bale of 
first-class tobacco from a hectare of land or from a 
fifty bale crop. The proportion given by the last pub- 
lished report is as follows: 

First class 


“dae tans, Stree ORT ee iss 12 
Secotid - class: Cnns..as ee eee ee ene ee ee ony 
Thit dwclass. 4:.0.9-0. aCe eee eee eee OL 
Hounthsaperions. .o- eee eee Ere er 11.7 
Foutthocurrent +. c.cetu-ette eee aoe eee Bist 
Pitth class, tence sca hak ae eee ne ee eee 46.6 


Experts estimate that at least three bales of first 
class and an equal proportion of the other high grades 
should be obtained in a fifty bale crop. Indeed, Ma- 
nila manufacturers are constantly complaining over 
the deterioration of the tobacco and the scarcity of 
first-class leaf. At present the price of a quintal (three 
quintals to a bale) of first-class is $15 at Manila. At 
one time during the monopoly, when exchange on 
London was 4.01, the same amount sold for 112 Mexi- 
can dollars, a falling off that must be in large measure 
ascribed to conditions in the tobacco growing districts 
of the island and not altogether to the trade outside 


the archipelago. There are, however, several estates 


(Continued on page 42.) 
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CUT PLUG. 


THE UNITED STATES TOBACCOCO 
RICHMOND,VIRGINIA. 
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SMOAHE OR CHEW. 





13 oz. Foil 

350z. Pouches 

8 oz. Decorated Tin 

16 oz. : Canister 
10 oz. Hy Lunch Box 


No other brand of cut plug 
has grown so quickly in pub- 
lic favor, 
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8 oz. Decorated Tin Box 


16 OZ. 66 66 66 


{2 oz. Decorated Tin Box 
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TOBACCO IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
(Continued from page 40.) 


in Cagyan, owned and operated by the manufacturers 
at Manila, and these are cultivated and the crops are 
cured with the same care that was shown in former 


years. The “Tabacalera,’ “La Yebana” and other 


corporations operatte these plantations, furnish the 
transportation facilities and supply the market with 
the finished product. 

The expense to the buyer of curing and classifying, 








Of the 75 factories at Manila the most important 
are Tabacalera, La Insular, La Germinal, El Oriente, 
La Yebana, La Union and the Alhambra. The num- 
ber of employees in these factories averages from 400 
to 600, and the machinery used is the most modern 
that money can buy. French machines for the manu- 
facture of cigarettes are being supplanted by Ameri- 
can machines with a capacity of 80,000 per hour. 

The owners of factories at Manila find little diffi- 
culty in obtaining efficient labor at a very low price. 
Since 1902 the workers have been unionized and this 





SCENE IN A MANILA CIGAR FACTORY. 


insuring and transporting a bale of tobacco to Manila 
from Cagyan is estimated at $3.50 per. bale. 
THE TOBACCO PRODUCED. 


Phillipine tobacco is dark in color. The leaf used 
as wrapper is inferior to the Connecticut and Suma- 
tra wrapper, lacking the quality of toughness and the 
silk-like texture found in the American grown article. 
The Philippine cigar furnishes only a light smoke. 
Foreigners accustomed to Cuban tobacco complain of 
the lack of strength and the necessity of smoking a 
number of Manila cigars to gain the same degree of 
satisfaction to be had from one Havana. The same 
qualities obtain in the native cigarettes and in “pi- 
cadura,”’ pipe tobacco. This quality will perhaps ex- 
plain the enormous consumption of the native grown 
weed in the Philippines. A larger quantity of the to- 
bacco may be used by a smoker without injury than 
is possible to the consumer of Cuban or American 
products. 

MANUFACTURE OF TOBACCO. 

The number of establishments for the manufacture 
of tobacco in the Philippines in 1902 was 113; the 
amount of capital invested, $2,250,000; there were 10,- 
150 wage earners employed, receiving a monthly wage 
of $69,000, or an average of $6.78 per month per man. 
The cost of materials purchased is given as $2,170,000, 
and the price of the finished product at $4,370,000, 

The Philippine census states that the difference in 
value of leaf and manufactured tobacco is not nearly 
so great as in other sections of the world, the element 
of labor in which the difference principally consists 
not being so important a factor as elsewhere. 

Manila contains the greater number of the factories. 
Of the total number (113), 75 are located there, and 
9,160 of the total 10,150 wage earners, are employed in 
the Manila establishments. Less than $50,000 is in- 
vested in the business outside the capital. Nearly 
5,000 men working at the Manila factories earn $38,000 
per month, and 4,200 women receive $27,000 per 
month. 

The tobacco industry compared with others of the 
archipelago shows that tobacco ranks fourth in the 
number of establishments, second in the amount of 
capital invested, first in number of people employed, 
second in average monthly wage, second in cost of 


materials purchased, and first in value of product. 

has led to some disturbance over the questions of 
wages and hours. The change of the money of the 
country from silver to the gold standard brought on 
a strike in 1904, the employees charging the manu- 
facturers with selling their product for the new cur- 
rency, while paying their help with the old, but the 





trouble was confined to a very few of the factories 
and was settled without difficulty. Wages, under the 
intluence of high prices at Manila and the municipal 
and governmental enterprises, have shown an upward 
tendency since 1902. The latest figures given out by 
government officials interested in obtaining a reduc- 
tion of the taritf on Philippine tobacco are $1.25 per 
day for first-class factory workers, 75 cents per day 
for second class and 25 cents per day for third class 
This may be considered a very liberal estimate. The 
number of workers in the various grades is not given, 
nor is it stated if skilled machinist and machine opera- 
tors are classed as factory workers. The Filipinos 
have proved themselves to be skillful in the handling 
of machinery and in the production of hand-made ci- 
gars. The finished product, outside the quality of the 
tobacco itself, will compare favorably with the goods 
placed on the market by any other country. 

With the exception of La Germinal, all the im- 
portant establishments are under European super- 
vision, principally Spanish and German. Germinal is 
a Filipino enterprise inaugurated since 1898. Both Dr. 
Tavera and Benito Legarda, formerly members of the 
Philippine Commission, are directors of the company. 
Previous to July, 1904, 600 native workers were em- 
ployed at the Germinal factory. A new _ building 
equal in floor space to the old was added in 1905, 
notwithstanding the imposition of the new internal 
revenue tax in the islands which adds considerable to 
the expense of producing cigars and cigarettes for 
home consumption. The management and _ the 
workers are all Filipinos, and the product of the fac- 
tory is classed with the best in the archipelago. 


MARKETS FOR PHILIPPINE TOBACCO. 


The report of the Collector of Customs for the 
Philippine Islands and the records of the Spanish 
government show that the export of tobacco has not 
fallen off for a number of years. 

Exports of leaf and manufactured tobacco under 
Spanish rule, ten year periods since 1854, were as fol- 
lows: 


Oo). Maran reerions Aa CLR os SIG Ch Ameo Cn $1,151,226 
1864) ect Sotkic. Outre cmon aan i neha 2,804,577 
1874 ™ scnpvnw aeeR eer eee Paice 3,470,816 
ESSA: Cedeecca/s suc ofsicters ove gevevels Mere n soe eat: REE 1,586,004 
ESOS Sevoidcewecenare stander screen ae ee RE TOME 1,575,544 


The report of the American Insular Government 
from 1899 to 1904 of the exports of tobacco, shows 
the following: 





SS = VALUE. 
1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 

Wnrmantabactiare dic remi-ree ciat= vente $804,919 817,759 953,520 784,523 902,610 1,021,949 
[(QteEGeognecsedenaeo asdousdcon 1,294,701 1,189,942 1,250,175 1,666,822 9475144 968,869 
GreieaicooomoubocaveoosoAanicc 525 ES78 11,092 9,995 20,699 12,586 
IC n aToto moon ieomdrco Moonee 8 | aumeteoes | © GootsctbS —-Geedcoos — -cucdecac 218 
MIO thetesvrstocrtecn a aaen Cram ieee 112,617 166,308 2,941 40,127 11,305 9,965 
otal tODACCOme warn srr tert $2,212,762 $2,175,762 $2,217,728 $2,501,467 $1,881,758 $2,013,287 
Taking into consideration the fact that Borneo, 





CIGAR WORKERS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Sumatra, New South Wales and certain districts in 
India have of late years entered into competition with 
Philippine tobacco in markets formerly supplied by 
-the archipelago alone, the wonder is that the native 
product has held its own. 


Tobacco leaf is shipped in quantities to Spain, 
Italy, France, Germany, England, Australia, Japan 
and China. The Spanish government has continued 
the contract with TVabacalera for a specified amount 
of standard quality each year, and there is little dan- 
ger of that demand diminishing. 


The export of leaf has steadily increased since 1899. 
The sale of Manila-made cigars, on the other hand, 
is the only part of the trade that has diminished, the 
value of cigarette and other manufactured exports 
giving evidence of a steady growth. 

Manila cigars find a ready market in China, the 
Straits Settlement, India, Ceylon, Australia and other 
British possessions in Oceania. Australia, and the 
Dutch governments of Borneo and Sumatra have es- 
tablished a tariff on Manila cigars, while Japan, dur- 
ing the late war, established a tobacco monopoly in the 
empire which disturbed the trade to some extent. 
Borneo and Sumatra levy an import tax of 200 gilders 
per hundred kilos on Manila-made cigars, while the 
cigars of all other countries pay but 50 gilders per 
hundred kilos. The reason given for this discrimina- 
tion is that the Manila cigars are so much like Su- 
matra goods that they are dangerous competitors in 
the home market. 

(Continued on page 52.) 
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THE NEW ENGLAND AND BOSTON TRADE 


Some of the Distinctive Features That Have Made 
This Trade Unique in the United States. 
(Written Especially for ihe Anniversary Number.) 

Boston, Mass., May 4, 1906. 

New England, though a large cigarmaking center, 
being a metropolitan district, is not classed as yet 
among the large centres of trade in this country. It 
was not till within a decade or two that there were 
what could be called large cigar manufacturers in New 
england, least of all in Boston. Cigars were made by 
small dealers, working at home, and the aggregate 
product must have been considerable. They neces- 
sarily served only the immediate neighborhood of the 
maker, and were severely limited in making known 
their goods and keeping in touch with the taste of the 
public, always fickle and prone to change from old 
loves to new in the flavor of cigars. Not till the fac- 
tory work became well organized did the advantages 
of organization, abundant advertising, large resources 
and the greatest skill in blending, and above all in pur- 
chasing the raw material, lead to an expansion’ of 
to its present important and _ rapidly 
growing status. 

From a low position twenty years ago in the scale 
of cigarmaking centres, Boston has become the sixth 
in rank, and promises for particular reasons to reach 
a position much above its rank as a centre of popula- 
tion. New England, particularly in Connecticut, is a 
tobacco growing center, which has shown a large in- 
crease in area and in the class of leaf that the soil is 
producing. Boston, however, is the center of the large 
factories where most of the cigars are made. As 
might be expected, the trade developed here a peculiar 
phase known nowhere else. The Boston-made cigar 
is the only one, as a rule, that will suit the New Eng- 
lander, and its looks and taste are different from those 
of any other American cigar. 

“Boston,” says a well-known dealer, “is the only 
place that knows the Londres cigar to any great ex- 
tent. Smokers come here from everywhere and ask 
for the Londres, and are surprised to get the real 


cigarmaking 


thing. The word Londres refers only to the shape of 
the cigar. It is long, cylindrical in shape and cut off 
squarely at the smoking end. That shape  distin- 
guishes the Boston cigars, and the Bostonians, as a 
rule, will not have anything else.’ ‘There are about a 
dozen well-known brands of cigars now known all over 
the country, all made in Boston, and the makers do 
not depart, to any great extent, from the Londres 
shape and Boston flavor. In recent years the manu- 
facturers have added several new stapes which were 
demanded in other parts of the country as well as 
here. One of these brands would doubtless be found 
to be sold by the carload if the maker would tell. It 
is one of the nickel brands, but it is astonishing to see 
who smoke them—men who could buy 25 cent cigars 
if they wanted to. One or two to-cent brands enjoy 
equal popularity; although the price keeps the trade 
in a smaller compass than the 5 center, they go every- 
where and win. 

Whatever the local tastes may be, the Boston type 
of Londres and the Boston blend makes its way and 
this promises to make the Hub a cigarmaking city out 
of proportion to its size. 


H. TRAISER & CO. 


When the history of the evolution of the cigar in- 
dustry of this country shall have been written im- 
partially and due prominence given to the firms re- 
sponsible for the marvelous prosperity of the standard 
brands of cigars, the firm of H. Traiser & Co., Boston, 
will be found at the forefront of the cigar manufac- 
turing of New England. This firm has had a period 
of unbroken prosperity extending through a stretch of 
over half a century behind it, for it was in the year 
of 1852 that Henry Traiser, the founder of the busi- 
ness, opened a modest little store at the corner of 
Court and Sudbury streets. Here he did a retail busi- 
ness in the front of the store and began the manufac- 
turing of cigars in the rear. In those days the corner 
of Court and Sudbury streets was the point on which 
the tide of traffic between Cambridge and travel over 
the railroads leading to the north split. The larger 
part of this was a first-class trade, and from it grew 





the prosperity which was the foundation of the present 
firm. As the bulk of the trade came from Cambridge 
and Harvard College, it was only natural, in selecting 
a name for the cigar manufactured, that the firm 
should have named its highest grade brand after that 
university, thus insuring for the Harvard cigar the 
fame and the assurance of quality that the name of the 
university implied. Early in its history the firm 
adopted the motto “Quality First, Last and Always.” 
How well it lived up to its motto in the conduct of 
the business can best be learned by a brief study of 
the figures disclosing the entire output of cigars in the 
country. In the last fiscal year the total output of the 
country amounted approximately to somewhat over 
7,000,000,000 cigars. Of this New England contrib- 
uted about 200,000,000, comprising the output of goo 
factories. Of this total production of New England 
the firm of H. Traiser & Co. contributed the vast pro- 
portion of 75,000,000 cigars, and have completed ar- 
rangements to reach 100,000,000 of their justly famous 
Harvard and Pippin, thus assuring beyond all com- 
petition their premier position as cigar manufacturers 
of New England. The members of the firm are 
Charles H. and Richard E. Traiser, who are known 
throughout the length and breadth of the land as 
thoroughly experienced manufacturers and 
leaders in their line. 


cigar 


OTHER CIGAR MANUFACTURERS. 


Another firm that have obtained great prominence 
the past quarter of the century is that of Roger G. 
Sullivan of Manchester, N. H., makers of the 7-20-4, 
a ten-cent cigar of Boston shape and blend. Each 
year has brought an increased output of this justly 
popular cigar, particularly the last year. 

Breslin & Campbell, manufacturers of the Quincy 
ten-cent cigars, are another house whose popular 
brands of cigars have come rapidly to the front; their 
present quarters are entirely inadequate for the 
amount of business they are doing, and a large fac- 
tory is now in course of erection for them. 

The J. A. cigar is another famous Boston brand that 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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Correspondence Solicited 
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“NESTOR” 


(NESTOR GIANACLIS, CAIRO AND BOSTON) 


CIGARETTES 


NOW SOLD AT TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER PACKET OF TEN 








NESTOR GIANACLIS CO. << _ Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND AND BOSTON TRADE 


(Continued from page 43.) 

has been on the market for many years. It is made 
by the old firm of Alles & Fisher, which occupies a 
position that many manufacturers envy, inasmuch as 
they do a strictly cash business. No cigars are de- 
livered by them unless they receive the cash on de- 
livery of the cigar. The manufacturers who, as a rule, 
have many long waits for their money after the de- 
livery of their product, can appreciate Alles & 
Fisher's enviable position. 

The Wait & Bond Co. were perhaps the oldest job- 
bers in the city, who years ago distributed brands con- 
trolled by them, but made in outside factories, all over 
the New England States. About a decade ago they 
started manufacturing and gained for the Wait & 
30nd cigar a wide reputation and an immense sale. 
The Totem is their nickel brand. 

Some years ago there was a big strike of the cigar- 
makers in this city, and from the outcome two fac- 


CIGARETTES. 


The Turkish cigarette industry in New England 
has also showed a steady gain in the last twenty years, 
and there is at present a number of very important 
factories located in New England, the more important 
ones in Boston. The greatest event of recent years 
in the cigarette industry was the locating of the cele- 
brated factory of the Nestor Gianaclis Co. in Rox- 
bury, Mass. 


The Nestor, previous to the opening of the fac- 
tory in the month of December, 1905, was made in 
Cairo, Egypt, by Nestor Gianaclis. These cigarettes 
were introduced into this country by the Boston house 
of Charles B. Perkins, which had the sole control of 
the Nestor for the United States and Canada. This 
was in 1886. Mr. Charles A. Kimball, then a member 
of the firm of Chas. B. Perkins & Co., withdrew from 
the firm in 1897 and took the agency, and continued 
it until his death, which occurred in August, 1904. 
The agency was then taken over and continued by 





AMERICAN FACTORY OF THE NESTOR GIANACLIS CO., IN BOSTON. 


tories were started, one known as the Cigarmakers’ 
Co-operative Association, which made the C. C. A,, 
and the Massachusetts Co-operative Association, 
which manufactured the M. C. A. The last two 
named cigars have been classed with the leading popu- 
lar brands of the last quarter of a century. 

The Trimount is another well known local brand 
that has a big sale. 

The firm of Joseph McGreenery & Co., whose senior 
member was formerly a partner of the firm of Mc- 
Greenery & Manning, has come into the field of manu- 
facturing popular brand cigars in the past few years. 
This firm manufactures the Poet ten-cent cigar and 
the Marksman nickel smoke. These two brands made 
great headway from the start and are in the front 
rank of popular brand cigars that are the fast sellers 
of the day. 

The Star Eagle and the Parker House bouquet, 
manufactured by the long established firm of the H. M. 
Mason Co., are two well known cigars that have been 
on the market for the past decade. 


CIGAR BOXES. 


To supply the demand for cigar boxes there are a 
number of large cigar box manufacturers located here, 
among the best known being the firm of J. W. Strieder 
and the Alberti Box Co., who operate finely equipped 
factories which are kept running to their capacity to 
supply the demands of the local trade. 


Ledger, Sons & Co., of London, Eng., which business 
was merged into the Nestor Gianaclis Co. in 1905. 
In December, 1905, the great factory for the manu- 
facture of cigarettes was opened, and shortly after 
this date the first Nestor cigarettes made in America 
were put on the market. The Nestor cigarettes at 
the popular price of 25 cents have been eminently 
successful, and there has not been a time since the 
opening of the factory that the company has come 
anywhere near catching up with its orders. 

Among other less prominent factories are the Men- 
tor Co. and the Menashi Khoury Co., which have met 
with considerable success in placing the Menashi and 
El Ahram brands. 


SNUFF AND PLUG. 


New England is justly proud of its snuff industry, 
which consists of one concern, the Byfield Snuff Co., 
of Byfield, Mass., owned by Benj. Pearson. This is 
one of the oldest concerns in the country. One of the 
earliest land grants given by the town of Newbury- 
port was given to John Pearson in 1804, for a mill to 
grind snuff, which has been controlled by the Pearson 
family to this date. Benj. Pearson took over the busi- 
ness in 1874, and is now one of the largest Inde- 
pendent manufacturers of snuff in the country. He 
has had all kind of offers from the Trust to sell his 
plant, but he has steadily refused. The Red Top is 
the name of the leading brand that he manufactures. 


There is not much plug tobacco manufactured in 
the New England States, and what little there is is of 
limited consumption. At one time there was a large 
factory started in Charlestown, Mass., which was 
known as the Merchants Tobacco Co., and which for 
a period did a big business, but owing to jealousy 
among the wholesale grocers, who controlled the plug 
tobacco trade in that day, this factory was not a suc- 
cess. The Boston Tobacco Co. later took hold of the 
factory, and it is said sunk considerable money. It 
was then permanently closed, and the brands put out 
by the factory, which were Boston Lump and Hot 
Stuff, were sold to the Pays Tobacco Co. of Virginia. 
That was the first and last attempt to manufacture 
plug tobacco to any extent in this market. 

New England is gaining quite a reputation for the 
manufacture of pipes. One of the largest pipe fac- 
tories is located in Boston; it is owned and controlled 
by Ehrlich & Kopf. The factory was formerly owned 
by F. Abraham & Co. and was purchased by the above 
concern. The product is making an enviable reputa- 
tion and is sold by the leading stores in the United 
States. 

The New England market is conceded by all to.be 
one of the most peculiar markets of the country to 
do business in. In many ways the trade is very much 
localized, inasmuch as the dealers push local made 
goods and always prefer to do business with local 
people. If an outsider wishes to get any volume of 
business out of the New England territory, he must 
eat and sleep, and get in a way socially acquainted, 
and by this means obtain a clientage. The New Eng- 
landers are conservative and very loyal, once you get 
in, which makes it a very desirable place to do busi- 
ness in. You can be assured that as long as the goods 
that you sell are what you claim, and the customer is 
treated right by your firm, you can do business with 
them as long as you call. 

The dealers here buy their goods in an entirely dif- 
ferent way from that which prevails from New York 
City westward. They are, as a rule, small buyers, but 
they buy more frequently. This can be accounted 
for by their being located near to the manufacturing 
and distributing centres. 

The New England States have been and are now 
the largest seed and Havana consuming States in the 
country. In the last ten years the sale of clear Ha- 
vana cigars has shown a wonderful increase. Retail- 
ers who some few years back never carried anything 
but a seed and Havana cigar were compelled by the 
call they had for clear Havana cigars to add these 
to their stock, and now report them as a desirable 
article. 


JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 


Years ago the representative of a cigar factory 
called on the jobbers only, but the factories grew faster 
than the power of distribution of the jobbers, and 
after the factory representative made the rounds of 
the different jobbers and was turned down, he called 
on the large retailers, who could buy in fair shipping 
lots, and quoted them prices slightly under the job- 
ber’s figures. In that way the local factories got their 
brands started, and this has continued until to-day 
there is hardly a retailer of good standing who is in 
a position to use a sufficient quantity of goods that 
is not buying from the manufacturer direct at close 
prices. This condition applies also to cigarettes and 
tobaccos; if they will buy the quantity, they get the 
prices. 

This change of affairs from the time the jobber had 
it all his own way has made a big change in the job- 
bing business, but the smaller stores have increased 
more rapidly than the larger ones. Drug stores in times 
past paid very little attention to the cigar department, 
and in consequence neglected, until a few years back, 
to pay much attention to this end of the business. In 
recent years the druggists have gone into the cigar 
business in earnest, and as a result the drug store has 
become a prominent factor in the cigar trade. So 
much importance is now attached to the drug store 
stand cigar business that a formidable organization 
known as the National Cigar Stand Co. was organ- 
ized to get possession of it. Its plans were given wide 
publicity and are so fresh in the minds of readers that 
space will not be given in this article to a scheme 
which seems to have proved abortive. 


(Continued on page 48.) 
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“THE GOODS THAT MAKE YOU GLAD” 


THIS IS THE LABEL 

















OF THE RODENA CIGAR that has scored the Greatest Success ever known, 
in the hands of the Absolutely High Grade Trade in New York, and at Every Point 
where it has been Introduced. It is the Cigar that can Always be Depended 
upon to Please the Most Critical Smokers. 

“As good aa RODENA CIGARS!” has become a Recognized Standard of 
Comparison, not only in the trade, in New York, but among members of Exclu- 
sive Clubs, and trequenters of the Leading Hotels, and most Fashionable Restaurants. 

As a well-known Clubman and Connoisseur remarked recently: “There is 
only one trouble with RODENA CIGARS; after you have smoked them once, 
other cigars never again taste the same to you as they did before you knew the 
delights of a RODENA.” 


If you have trade, or want to secure trade, that will appreciate that kind of a cigar, why not investi- 
gate our proposition? 

The very highest type of a Clear Havana Cigar; the very best Vegas of Vuelta Abajo are used to the 
exclusion of all others. 


ao OmE INA ch CoO. 


““The firm that succeeds by making others successful”’ 
Corner Greenwich and Harrison Streets, NEW YORK 
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THE NEW ENGLAND AND BOSTON TRADE 


(Continued from page 46.) 

Another factor in the retail cigar business of New 
Kkngland that has made itself felt of late is the open- 
There are some of 
these stores in nearly every city of importance in New 
have what an 
average business man would call a profitable invest- 


ing of the United Cigar Stores. 


England, though few of them been 
ment, and the majority of them do not pay the run- 
ning expenses. Nevertheless, although they did not 
create any new smokers, they have drawn business 
Just now the com- 
pany 1s about to open several new stores on some of 
the most prominent corners in Boston, the rents of 
which are said to be prohibitive for any legitimate 
cigar 

Boston has the honor of being the birthplace of cut 
Jaynes & Co., the large 


away from the independent stores. 


store, 


prices in cigars and tobacco. 





BOSTON STORE OF 


cut rate druggists, are said to have been the origina- 
tors of this deplorable custom. Many attempts have 
heen made to prevent the cutting of cigar prices, but 
nothing has been accomplished in that direction, 

A Retail time 
formed here to handle nothing but independent goods, 


Dealers’ Association was at one 
but it was a very weak-kneed affair, and the prominent 
dealers did not join. It lasted for a short while and 
passed away, 

The mistaken idea that a fortune is easily made in 
the cigar business has attracted many from other lines 
try in this line, and in 
proportion to population Boston has more cigar stores 


All of 


them seem to be making a living, but with some it 


of commerce to their luck 


than any other city of its size in the country. 


must be pretty poor living. 

The office building stand is one of the latter-day 
developments in the trade that is cutting a consider- 
able figure. This was brought about by the erection 
of large office buildings which take the place of a 
block of small buildings. There are several such 
stands that enjoy a larger business than many of the 


retail stores, 


SMOKING AND CHEWING TOBACCOS. 

he smoking and chewing tobacco business has un- 
dergone some wonderful changes in the past twenty 
years, perhaps greater than any other branch of the 
Atthe beginning of that period the 


Tobacco Trust was an unknown factor, and plug to- 


tobacco business. 


baeco was sold by commission agents of independent 
It was then sold by the quality, and 
was known by the manufacturers’ marks on the cases. 
It was not until 1878, when the firm of P. H. Mayo 
put a tag on their tobacco, that tobacco became known 
The first tags were put on under the leaf. 


manufacturers, 


by brands, 
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This was found impracticable, as the consumers not 
only injured and cut their mouths in consequence of 
the concealed tag, but their knives. It was 
then put on the outside. Other firms fell into line and 
adopted the tin and paper tags. Before the year 1880 
tobacco was put up in large packages of 50 to 125 
14 and 21 pound box is of a later 


broke 


pounds; the 7, 
adoption. 

Cut plug has been on the market only since 1888. 
The first brand that was put out was the Sensation, 
made by P. Lorillard. It was quickly followed by 
Mayo’s Cut Plug, manufactured by P. H. Mayo. Then 
other firms followed suit. Granulated tobacco was 
unknown. Duke’s Mixture and Bull Durham are 
new forms of tobaccos in comparison to the other 


kinds. 
CHANGES IN THE BUSINESS. 


Years ago the tobacco business was controlled by 


the wholesole grocers. The old firm of James Quinn 


HYNEMAN BROS. 


was the first firm outside of the grocers to go after 
the In 1859 90 per cent. of the 
tobacco business was controlled by the grocers. To- 
day the condition is exactly reversed. Of the com- 
mission agents who were in business a quarter of a 
actively engaged in the 
Goodnow and A. R. 
prominent agents, have 


tobacco business. 


century ago only a few are 
business here to-day. Asa 
Mitchell, two old-time 
passed away. Kingsbury and H. P. Brigham are now 
officers of the Continental Tobacco Company. Chas. 
S. Keene is also with this corporation. George W. 
Abbott, J. W. Dill and George W. Stinson, W. P. 
Kittredge and Charles Tilton are still actively en- 
gaged in business. 


very 


One of the most recent new forms of tobacco is the 
cube cut sliced tobacco packed on edge, which seems 
to have come to stay. 

The Turkish cigarette is practically a new article 
which has come into prominence in the last ten years. 
A Turkish cigarette, outside of the imported, was a 
very hard thing to find except in the clubs and hotels, 
and the sale was limited. -The Virginia made cigar- 
ette was the favorite and enjoyed a wonderful sale. 
The brands were the Sweet Caporal, Duke’s Cameo, 
and Richmond Straight Cut. These brands have a 
large sale to-day, but the Turkish cigarette is con- 
stantly gaining ground, and each year shows a big 
decrease in the sale of Virginia tobacco-made brands. 


PORTO RICAN CIGARS. 


In a recent interview with Mr. J. H. Johnson, of 
the firm of Johnson & Co., the largest handlers of 
Porto Rican cigars in the East, he said that the birth 
of the Porto Rican cigar in this market was directly 
after the Spanish War. The duty was then taken off, 
and all the cigars from the island of Porto Rico 


were made free of duty. The first goods to obtain 
prominence were the so-called bundle goods. These 
were put up ten ina bundle. They were made of ex- 
cellent tobacco and contained a long filler, but on ac- 
count of the big demand the manufacturers were un- 
able to obtain sufficient high grade tobacco to supply 
the demand, and in consequence used inferior tobacco, 
which for a time killed the sale of these so-called 
bundle goods. The public then demanded something 
better in the way of shaped goods, and then cigars 
of shapes from Petit Bouquet to large Perfectos. 
Some of these were strictly hand-made and the to- 
bacco from the La Planta Valley, the finest producing 
district in the island of Porto Rico, which were ac- 
cepted by critical smokers and a large business im- 
mediately created. 

At the time the duty was taken off, excellent fillers, 
rivaling Havana in burn and general appearance, 
could be bought for from 29 to 33 cents per pound, 
but the same class of filler to-day is bringing 50 to 
60 cents per pound, and is eagerly sought by manu- 
facturers. 

The character of Porto Rican tobacco to the experi- 
enced smoker is unmistakable, more particularly in the 
clear Porto Rican cigar. There are many who prefer 
this grade of cigar who have been smokers of clear 
Havana cigars in the past. A fine Porto Rican cigar is 
milder than any of the clear Havana cigars made in 
this country, but owing to the fact that many prefer 
light color wrappers it is extremely difficult to obtain 
the wrapper known as Sungrown, as most of the 
Porto Rico tobacco runs dark. To obviate this difh- 
culty and to supply the demand for light colors, some 
of the prominent manufacturers have been using 
shadegrown wrappers, and while the opinion is di- 
vided as to the merit of shadegrown Porto Rican 
wrappers, wonderful success has been obtained by its 
use on high grade cigars. 

The general belief among manufacturers and large 
handlers of Porto Rican cigars in this country is that 
the business of to-day is an established fixture, as 
most of the trash has been disposed of. The manu- 
facture and sale of high grade Porto Rican cigars is 
only in its infancy, owing to the untiring efforts of 
the American West Indies Trading Co. to produce a 
cigar as fine as can be manufactured, seconded by the 





WILLIAM H. PATTEE, VETERAN CIGAR SALESMAN 
OF BOSTON. 


intelligent efforts of their distributors throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. J. H. Johnson has made a wonderful success 
in placing on this market the La Rosa De Juncos, 
which is made by the American West Indies Trading 
Co. The sales of this brand are now in the millions 
each year and still increasing. Cuas. T. ELLIs. 


.*, 
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The Tobacco Workers’ International Union has 
about 10,000 members. It is affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and is one of the oldest 
labor organizations of the country. It was at one time 
attached to the Knights of Labor. 
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BOSTON JOBBERS AND RETAILERS 





Companies and Firms Which Have Taken the Lead in 
the Two Great Branches of Business. 


(Written Especially for the Anniversary Number.) 
3oston, Mass., May 5, 1906. 
The jobbing business in has undergone 
many changes in the past twenty years. Within that 
time the grocers, who were big factors in the jobbing 


Boston 


of cigars and tobaccos, have seen their business taken 
from them by the exclusive jobber of cigars and to- 
baccos. The sub-jobber is also a new factor in the 
trade. He is located all over the city, and buys his 
stock from the jobbers who are on the direct list of 
the big companies. He then goes out and cuts the 
price to the customers of the very jobbers who have 
sold him the goods. Some of these sub-jobbers be- 
come of a size to warrant them on the direct list, but 
the instances are few. 


The evolution of the retail cigar store is pleasing to 
record, from the day of the Wooden Indian as the 
chief attraction to the wonderful electrical displays of 
to-day. The appearance of a cigar store, the manner 
of keeping cigars in condition, attractive wondow dis- 
plays, until lately all these were shamefully neglected. 
The idea of spending money for expensive store fit- 
tings was considered reckless and wasteful, and any 
attempt to keep cigars in proper condition a waste 
of time. Window displays were absolutely unknown, 
and it is only in the last ten years that competition 
has awakened the cigar merchants to the fact that 
they must have their stores as attractive as their 
wares. Even now, I am sorry to say, Boston cannot 
boast of its cigar stores as being among the hand- 
somest in the country. We have some very pretty 
stores, but most of them are of the typical Boston 
style, plainly and modestly decorated. 


The leading jobbers in New England are McGreen- 
ery & Manning. The firm is comprised of Mr. Joseph 
Manning, who took over the business of the long es- 
tablished house of James Quinn, and John McGreen- 
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TOBACCO 
ery, of the firm of McGreenery 
street. 


3ros., 214 Hanover 
This firm was organized in roor ahd was then 
known as McGreenery Bros. & Manning. 
located at 214 Hanover street. 


They were 
In 1902, Joseph Mc- 
Greenery resigned from the firm and started to manu- 
facture cigars. The firm’s name was then changed to 
McGreenery & Manning. They erected a large build- 
ing at the corner of Fulton and Cross streets, and 
moved into it the same year. This firm is the 
largest distributer of independent and trust made 
goods in the East. The business is constantly grow- 
ing and the present new quarters are hardly ade- 
quate to take care of the amount of business they are 
now doing. They have a finely arranged cigar de- 
partment and a special corps of salesmen who sell 
cigars exclusively. They have recently installed a 
humidor that is said to be the largest of its kind in 
this country. This end of their business has made a 
big increase in the past year. 


The second largest jobbing house in New England 
is that of the firm of Louis Jeselsohn & Co., now 
located on North street. This firm has been in busi- 
ness for the past 25 years. Mr. Jeselsohn, before em- 
barking in the jobbing business, was a bookkeeper for 
the late F. Abraham & Co. He 
opened at 213 Hanover street a retail and jobbing 
establishment, which a success from the start. 
Owing to the constant increase in his jobbing business 
the retail department was discontinued. In 1905 he 
moved from Hanover street to 128 North street, 
where they now occupy two large buildings. Mr. 
Jeselsohn is noted for his square and upright business 
methods, his conservatism, and the prompt way he 
meets all his obligations. He is in the prime of life, 
having recently celebrated his fiftieth birthday. 
Maurice Hanauer, who is manager of the firm, has 
been with this concern for the last fourteen years. He 
started as a boy and worked up step by step to the 
responsible position he now holds. He is a very popu- 
lar man and has all the details of the vast business 
at his finger tips and shows executive ability in con- 
ducting its affairs. 


some years with 


was 
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“Cigars That Duplicate” 
83 Walker Street 
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One of Boston’s most important jobbing and retail] 
houses is the firm of Hyneman Bros., who were or- 
ganized March 14, 1881. The are 
Lewis, and Bernard, who were all formerly with the 
old firm of Nathan Samuels. Ashur was a salesman, 
Lewis was in charge of the Chicago branch house of 
Nathan Samuels, and Bernard was employed as book- 
keeper. This firm has been distributors for the Hoff- 
man House cigars, a brand which they have made fa- 
mous in this market. Mr. Ashur Hyneman is the old- 
est jobbing merchant now actively engaged in the 
business. In 1897 they moved from Post Office Square 
to Milk street and fitted up the handsomest retail and 
jobbing store that there is in the city to-day. The 
fittings are of solid carved oak, and the Humidor is 
of plate glass and oak, with a capacity for 2,000,000 
This was the first of its kind to be built in 
this country. Since then a number have been built, 
copied after it. The firm has been eminently prosper- 
ous and the brothers are 
They are directors and officers in all of the Jewish 
charities in this city. 


brothers Ashur, 


cigars. 


noted for their charities. 


D. Frank & Co. are among the leading jobbers and 
retailers in the city. In 1884 D. Frank & Co. suc- 
ceeded the old firm of Nathan Samuels, then located 
in Post Office Square. 
1897, when they moved to 232 Washington street and 
fitted up a very handsome jobbing and retail estab- 
lishment. D. Frank & Co. are agents for E. Regens- 
burg & Co., of New York City, and distributors of the 
Americans in the New England territory; also the 
Celebridads and Barristers. Mr. Charles Snyder, 
Frank Kahlmyer and Emil Reichenbach, who were 
with N. Samuels, are still in the employ of D. Frank 
& Co., in responsible positions. William Frank, 
brother to Daniel Frank, is also with the firm. Mr. 
Frank is very prominent in Jewish circles in this city 
and a leader in all their charities. 


They continued there until 


A name that is familiar to all of the old-time cigar 
men is that of J. Frank Miles, who opened a retail 
and jobbing establishment at 422 Washington street in 


(Continued on page 50.) 
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BOSTON JOBBERS AND RETAILERS 
(Continued from page 49.) 
1868, which was successful from its beginning. Dur- 
ing the Boston fire of 1872 the building in which he 
was located was destroyed, and after it had been re- 
built he again opened and continued the business until 





MAURICE HANAUER, OF BOSTON. 


he sold out in 1880 to the present owner, G. Frank 
Davenport. Mr. Miles died in 1888. This is one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest, cigar store in this city, 
and is known from coast to coast. The Annie Pixley 
is the brand that Mr. Davenport has featured for the 
past decade. It is made by the firm of Y Pendas & 
Alvarez, which has had a long, enviable reign. 

The large retail and jobbing firm of Cobb, Bates & 
Yerxa, grocers, have a cigar department, which was 
opened by the present manager of the cigar depart- 
ment, James Deering, when they were located on 
Washington street. A few years ago they moved to 
55 Summer street, and are to be classed with the fore- 
most retail and jobbing concerns in the East. They 
make a specialty of pushing brands that are owned 
by themselves. These include imported and domestic 
cigars, cigarettes and tobacco. They are the origina- 
tors of the Weldon Slice tobacco, which is packed on 
edge and is enjoying wonderful sales throughout New 
England and the whole country. 

Among the most prominent Boston retailers who 
deserve creditable mention is the firm of George H. 
Greenwood, of Boylston street, who has been in busi- 
ness since 1877 in the same location. From 1877 till 
1892 this firm occupied the same store. Then the 
building in which it was located was torn down and 
the present Hotel Lexington was erected. When the 
building was finished, George Greenwood moved back 
and has continued there since. This firm was the 
first in the New England States to make any pre- 
tence of running a cigar store on the latest and 
most modern plan. Plate glass show cases were en- 
tirely unknown in these parts, and Mr. Greenwood 
was obliged to go to New York to have his ideas 
perfected in fitting out a modern store. When it 
was opened it was the talk of the town and every 
one came and visited the place to inspect it. The 
manner of keeping cigars used to be very crude and 
a device to keep cigars in condition was unheard of. 
Mr. Greenwood had built in his cellar the first hu- 
midor used in this city. Since then other firms have 
installed humidors, but the credit of introducing this 
device is due to the above mentioned gentleman. Mr. 
Greenwood, though a veteran in the business, is still 
actively engaged, and works as hard as any of his 
many clerks. He has suffered by none of the many 


attempts of the Trust to take his business away from 
him, but meets it in every move. He is a firm believer 
in controlled brands, of which he has many that he 
has made famous in this market, from such factories 
as E. M. Schwarz & Co., L. Nistal & Co., F. Garcia 
& Co. and Marcelino Perez & Co, 

The largest retailers and jobbers of high grade cigars 
is the long established firm of Estabrook & Eaton. 
This firm dates back to the early fifties, when Benj. 
Estabrook conducted a store at Union street. He 
was located there for several years and then moved 
to Commercial street, and while there W. P. Wilder 
joined partnership. This continued. for some time, 
and they opened a store at 220 Washington street, 
which was run as a retail branch of their wholesale 
business which they continued on Commercial street. 
Mr. Wilder resigned and Mr. Eaton was taken in as 
a partner, and then the firm was known as Estabrook 
& Eaton. As the business increased they moved to 
larger quarters at 222 Washington street, where the 
firm is now located.. They also operate a retail store 
on Boylston street, in the Masonic Temple building, 
and a large store on Main street, Worcester, Mass. 
The members of the present firm are Henry W. Esta- 
brook, Fred Estabrook and Willard W. Estabrook. 
This firm has a fine class of patrons in all their stores 
and a long list of gilt edge accounts on their books. 
They have been successful in placing on this market 
a number of brands that have become famous through 
their efforts, and they are a very progressive and up 
to-date house, and command the respect and confidence 
of the trade. 

The most important factor in the imported cigar 
business in New England is the long established firm 
of S. S. Pierce Co., of Boston, who are also the 
largest wholesale and retail dealers in fine groceries 
and wines throughout that section of the country. 
Thirty years ago when this firm was at the corner 
of Tremont and Court streets, the cigar department 
was organized by Mr. J. E. A. Blais, its present man- 
ager. Thanks to the reputation which the S. S. Pierce 


their reputation for having only the best obtainable 
products, they soon found it necessary to give up all 
such brands which they had previously sold, and to 
confine themselves solely to those of the Independent 
manufacturers. The adoption of this policy has 
doubly inspired the confidence of their customers, so 
that each year has shown a great increase over the 
preceding one. 

Charles B. Perkins & Co., now located at 36 Kilby 
street, is one of the old time concerns that is still 
doing business to-day. The house dates back to about 
1868, and has always been in business in the same 
vicinity. The firm was originally Woodman & Per- 
Mr. Woodman retired in the 60’s, and C. B. 
Perkins continued as sole owner, with the exception 
of a short period when Chas. A. Kimball was inter- 
ested. In 1901 Charles Brooks Perkins was admit- 
ted as a partner. In 1902 Charles B. Perkins passed 
away and this event was mourned by all who knew 
him in either a business or social way. He was a 
man that was loved and admired by all the tobacco 
world. The firm of Charles B. Perkins was the first 
to import cigars from Cuba, and was for years the 
heaviest importer of cigars in the country and is to- 
day. The Elena brand is one that has been on the 
market for the past decade and is ever gaining in 
popularity. This firm also first introduced the cele- 
brated Nestor Gianaclis cigarettes into this country 
and several other articles that have become equally 
famous. The present head of the firm is Charles 
Brooks Perkins, a gentleman who had a thorough 
schooling under his father, and who has conducted 
the business with marked success since his father’s 
death. It is through his efforts that the concern is in 
the front rank of wholesalers and jobbers in this 
country. 

Another old firm in this city is that of W. P: 
Wilder & Co., which was started by Mr. Wilder, of 
the old firm of Wilder & Estabrook, after that firm 
dissolved. Mr. Wilder opened a retail and wholesale 
store at the corner of Kilby and Water streets, con- 


kins. 





STORE OF GEORGE H. GREENWOOD, ON BOYLSTON 


Co. has always maintained for dealing only in goods 
of the highest quality, the attention and patronage 
of their customers was attracted to the cigar depart- 
ment when in 1896 it was given a large and promi- 
nent location in the present store at the corner of 
Tremont and Beacon streets. Here they are now 
doing the largest retail cigar business in New 
England. From the beginning a specialty has been 
made of imported cigars, and for the past twenty 
years, Mr. Blais has visited Havana every winter, 
so that, by becoming intimately acquainted with every 
detail of their manufacture, he can select the cigars 
of those manufacturers who use only the best tobacco 
and employ the most experienced workmen. Until 
1903, this concern handled all of the then most popu- 
lar brands of imported cigars, which have been gradu- 
ally purchased by the Trust. But, in order to sustain 


STREET. 


ducted it for some years, and then removed to Central 
Wharf and took his son, the present W. P. Wilder, 
into partnership. Mr. Wilder soon retired and W. P. 
Wilder succeeded him and opened a retail store on 
State street, which he ran for several years. He 
sold his store and moved back to Central Wharf, 
where he conducted an exclusive jobbing business. 
After some years he opened a retail store at the cor- 
ner of Broad and Central, and still continued to run 
his wholesale department on Central Wharf. The 
building in which he was located was torn down to 
make room for the Board of Trade building, one of 
the largest of its kind in the city, where this firm 
has one of the best paying stands in Boston. It also 
has a stand in the Oliver Building, at the corner of 
Milk and Oliver streets, where the wholesale busi- 
(Continued on page 52.) 
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BOSTON JOBBERS AND RETAILERS 
(Continued from page 50.) 
ness is now conducted. This concern makes leaders 
of the different brands manufactured by the firm of 
Theobald & Oppenheimer, Philadelphia, Pa., the prin- 
cipal one being the Royal Lancer and the William 
Penn, which it has been notably successful with. 


George O. Smith was one of the old time cigar deal- 
ers who have passed away. His business is being 
carried on by W. D. Allen, an employe of his for 
some years. Mr. Smith started in business in 1854 on 
Commercial street and then moved to Exchange 
street, which was then known as Lindel street. He 
continued there for some years and moved to Hawley 
street. During the war Mr. Smith was a big im- 
porter of cigars and from this source he acquired 
considerable wealth. Mr. Allen is continuing the 
business that was started by Mr. Smith, and is con- 
stantly adding to the large trade that he acquired. 


H. M. Hyams is a name that has been connected 
with the tobacco business since 1854, and he is one of 
the few and perhaps the only one of the early pioneers 
that is actively engaged in the business to-day. He 
attends the Atlantic avenue store of the concern daily, 
and is as active and unquestionably more progressive 
than many of the clerks that are standing behind a 
retail counter to-day. He has seen the tobacco busi- 
ness in all of its changes, and remarks that if he 
knew any other line he would go into it and give up 
the cigar business. Mr. Hyams is a successful man 
and now has a chain of stores in different parts of 
the city. The store at 764 Washington street, which 
he has controlled since 1864, is the oldest cigar store 
in the city, and the same customers that have been 
trading with him for a generation still cling to the 
old spot. 

Clark’s Hotel, one of Boston’s most noted hos- 
telries, is not to be missed when the cigar business of 
this city is written of. Many able cigar men who 
have now passed beyond the gates must be mentioned 
to complete the history of this, a most important 
factor of the trade in this city. Adolph Otto was the 
first to preside over the stand, which he did faith- 
fully for many years. Then came Del Benzequen, 
who was known by every travelling man who came 
to this city. He was the friend of the men who car- 
ried the grip. He possessed a wonderful memory, 
and knew each one by name and what he smoked. 
He died in the prime of life, after he had left the 
place where he had been for years to accept a posi- 
tion that at the time seemed to afford him better pros- 
pects, but we are often misled. After the resignation 
of Mr. Benzequen, Mr. W. H. Parker assumed charge 
of the stand, a man who was well versed in the busi- 
ness and had a host of friends. Under h‘s able man- 
agement the store has enjoyed an epoch of remark- 
able advancement. The trade that the former man- 
agers built up has been further added to, and the 
volume of business, if the figures were published, 
would astound the most conservative. Among the 
brands that have gained reputation at this stand are 
the La Integridads of Charles S. Morris & Co., the 
Fleur de Lis, the Flor De Simon Batt, the Pinzon 
of M. Perez & Co., and above all the Clarke’s Re- 
galia and Clarke’s Perfecto, two private brands that 
are known from coast to coast. 


J. B. Fuller & Co,, O. L. Fern & Co., and John 
Gilbert & Co. are some of the firms that in the past 
have been well up in the cigar business, but have 
paid more attention to other branches of their busi- 
ness, and let this end of it run automatically. 


Of the more recent stores that have come rapidly 
to the front, the store of Pillsbury & Co. is perhaps 
the best known. Eight years ago W. H. C. Pillsbury 
purchased from C. B. Bushnell the store he now oc- 
cupies. Some cigar business has been done at this 
site, but it was by no means a money maker. Mr. 
Pillsbury took hold in 1898, and by superior manage- 
ment worked the trade up to its present large volume. 
Arthur Hitchens has done much to further this end, 
and is entitled to mention in these columns as a cap- 
able manager. 

Another store that should not be missed in writing 
up the trade in this city is the cigar department of 
Woodward's Drug Store, on the corner of Tremont 
and Bromfield streets. This department was opened 


by the present manager several years ago under the 
most discouraging prospects. He had to combat the 
prejudice of the public toward drug store stands, but 
by offering the best goods of the best factories he 
procured the class of trade that brainy work should 
always obtain, Every representative of prominence 
that calls on the trade in this market considers it 
necessary to make a call on the Woodward concern, 
which speaks well for the value of the trade that 
Mr. Henneault has built up. 

Susmann Bros, is a firm that has long been iden- 
tified with the tobacco trade of Boston. During the 
war they were located at 9 Union street, but moved 
to 105 State street in 1876. They then moved to 273 
Washington street, and in 1888 the senior member of 
the firm died. This firm was organized in 1852 and 
were for a number of years the largest jobbers in 
the city. A. W. Susmann, son of the senior mem- 
ber, is now in business conducting a retail and job- 
bing establishment. 

George S. Harris, of the firm of George S. Harris 
& Co., is one of the veterans in the cigar and tobacco 
business, though still a young man. He entered the 
cigar business with the old firm of Susmann Bros., 
and was with them for 17 years. He left them in 
1881 and started in business with a Mr. Bulkeley on 
Central Wharf. They were in business four years and 
dissolved, and Mr. Harris, with E. S. Goulston, 
pought the store of Susmann Bros. at 273 Washington 
street. After being associated with Mr. Goulston for 
some years the partnership was dissolved and Mr. 
Harris moved to 42 School street, and in 1904 moved 
to Pemberton Square, where he is now located. Mr. 
Harris is the sole member of the firm, and is the 
largest jobber of pipes in New England. 


T. Rosenbaum & Co. are jobbers and retailers who 
have entered the field in the last ten vears. They 
have several branch stores which are successful, and 
have made big headway in the jobbing end of their 
business. 


J. N. Finkelstein & Co. is a firm that has come 
rapidly to the front in the past seven years. Mr. 
Finkelstein is a practical cigar man, having served 
his time at manufacturing, which he left and went to 
work for J. Cohen on Hanover street. He left them 
seven years ago, and started a retail and jobbing es- 
tablishment in the South End. He was successful 
from the start, and recently opened a retail store on 
Federal street, which proved a very profitable in- 
vestment. 

Ehrlich & Kopf purchased the business of F. Abra- 
ham & Co., a well known retailer and jobber, who 
made a specialty of the manufacture of pipes that 
have succeeded remarkably well. Mr. Kopf, before 
coming to Boston, was a well known retailer and 
jobber in the city of Washington. He sold out his 
business there and came here and entered in partner- 
ship with David Ehrlich, who had been for some 
years representative of the firm of F. Abraham & Co. 
on the road. They purchased the business of F. 
Abraham & Co., and have been particularly successful. 
They conduct a cigar factory, and the pipes they are 
turning out are sought after by the best concerns in 
the country. 

Lewis & Co. will have to be figured in the trade 
of to-day. Their business in the past has been prin- 
cipally in popular brands at cut prices. They are 
now, through the efforts of the popular manager, P. 
H. Neeson, shifting their trade to private brands; 
also the brands that are made by the independent 
manufacturers of Key West. 


The Adams House Drug Store is another whose 
trade is sought after by all the visiting salesmen, 
being located in the centre of the theatre district. 
The trade done here is of the best, and Thomas 
Mulvaney has placed in his stock all the popular 
brands of clear Havana cigars that his trade might 
call for. 


I might go on for several columns and tell of the 
different concerns that are to be figured in the trade 
in this city. The café trade is a factor that is doing 
quite a little business and more attention is being 
paid to this department than was the case in the 
past. It is cutting into the regular stores, and so 
are barber shops and fruit stands, which are all get- 
ting a slice of the business. CuHas. T. ELtts. 


_ TOBACCO IN THE PHILIPPINES 


(Continued from page 42.) 

China is the best market for Philippine tobacco, 
Sumatra, Borneo and Indian products having failed 
to displace Manila goods in the retail stores along 
the China coast. The same conditions prevail at 
Singapore, Penang, Colombo and other distributing 
centers of Southern Asia. 

But the foreign market for Philippine tobacco is 
relatively smali compared with the home market. 
While the average of tobacco exports equals 12.43 per 
cent. of the total exports of the islands, the manu- 
facture of tobacco and native beverages is 38.5 per 
cent. of all insular products. Of cigarettes 8,000,000,- 
000 are consumed each year in the islands, an amount 
equal to the entire consumption of cigarettes in the 
United States with a population ten times greater 
than that of the islands. The output of cigars is esti- 
mated at 170,000,000, the number given by the last 
government report. It is extremely doubtful if the 
statistics collected to show the consumption of to- 
bacco in the archipelago are even approximately cor- 
rect. The wild tribes of the mountains roll their 
own cigars and bind them with a thin fibre. Women 
in the villages only a few miles from Manila are con- 
stantly employed in making cigarettes for sale in the 
stalls of the markets, and the government officials 
who are at present engaged in collecting data find it 
impossible to secure an accurate estimate of the local 
Philippine tobacco trade. 

The record of imports shows that the home mar- 
ket is practically cornered by local manufacturers. 
The imports from 1899 to 1904 were: 


1899. 1900. IQ0I. 1902. 1903. 1904. 
Unmanufactured— 
Gea tates nrciets $1,668 $4,008 $4,403 $2,727 $3,205 $2,646 
All other Rian fasc eaters 53447 783 107 105 
Manufactures of— ; 
Cigars) stein see er el 18,079 192 4,436 1,194 516 
Cigarettes) “eat 27520 0mm eles 235347 20,814 5,430 5,066 
Plug ((chewitig) wo...) eres 840 141 39 34 
Powder and 
STALE. ciecheacn senate Mumtnules 39 389 8 98 
‘Ton Cakes fueeeu 1s cere see eateren ben de 9 yl Ma = 3c enter 
All other - 24,745 3,842) 22,017 12,200 = 7,583) 004,200 


A small quantity of Sumatra wrapper is brought to 
the islands each year, to be used in the manufacture 
of high grade cigars to supply the demand of Ameri- 
cans and other foreigners in the Philippines. 


The importance of the home market is thoroughly 
appreciated by Manila manufacturers. When the In- 
sular government proposed to levy an internal reve- 
nue tax on manufactured tobacco in the early part of 
1904, it encountered bitter opposition from factory 
owners and employes. The law was passed, however, 
and since January, 1905, a tax of 50 cents per thou- 
sand has been collected on native cigarettes. Manu- 
facturers claimed that they would be ruined by the 
new law. However, the report of the collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the islands for the first five months. 
after the law became active showed that the consump- 
tion of both cigars and cigarettes had not dimin- 
ished, and that the fears of the tobacco workers were 
eroundless. The old factories attempted to raise 
prices at the time the law was passed, but a number 
of new establishments took advantage of conditions to 
enter the trade and prices were brought down to the 
former level. 


The reports of the Philippine government and the 
testimony of manufacturers in the islands all go to 
prove that any danger, if danger exists, which now 
threatens the tobacco industry arises from the failure 
of the native growers to practice what was taught 
them at the time of the old Spanish monopoly. It is 
the scarcity of good leaf that worries the manufac- 
turer, not land, or labor, or markets for the finished 
product. Spanish planters have in the past demon- 
strated the fact that it is possible to secure a large 
quantity of leaf that meets with the approval of con- 
sumers in European countries, and it remains for the 
Filipino to take advantage of what he has learned and 
of the natural resources at his command if he wishes 
to strengthen the Philippine tobacco industry. 


+ 
——-— 4 
se 





The Tobacco Workers’ International Union has 
about 10,000 members. It is affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and is one of the oldest 
labor organizations of the country. It was at one 
time attached to the Knights of Labor. 
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CULTURE OF HAVANA TOBACCO 


Interesting Particulars as to Methods of Culture, Pack- 
ing and Curing, Shipping and Selling. 


(IVritten Especially for the Anniversary Number.) 


Cuba, 1906.—Leaving alone the 
discovery of tobacco by the Caucasian race, the history 
of which has been too often narrated not to be known 
by everybody, I will limit myself in this article to 
the world-renowned so-called “Havana 
grown upon the island of Cuba, the secret of whose 
superiority it has been impossible for human inge- 
nuity to discover or to transfer to any other soil or 
and 
exhaustive trials by the Department of Agriculture in 
the United States. 


FLAVANA, May 2, 


tobacco,” 


climate, notwithstanding prolonged researches 


People who are in any way acquainted with the 
Cuban 
the 


not 


that there is a great difference in 
grown, that the can 
produce the same kind. Nor is it possible to 


leaf know 
varieties and whole island 
grow tobacco in every kind of soil; in fact, while not 
over one-third of the island of Cuba is under cultiva- 
tion, it is not possible to extend the production of to- 
bacco any further in the western part, and only mod- 
erately in the eastern section of the island, even if 
The name 
Havana tobacco is in reality a misnomer, as the nico- 


all the available soil should he cultivated. 


tine plant does not grow around the city of Havana, 
although it does to some extent in the province of this 
name, 
The 
(a) 
(b) 


chief distinctions made are as follows, viz.: 
Vuelta Abajo, 

Semi Vuelta 

(c) Partido, 

(d) Remedios. 

(e) Cuba. 

‘And each of these five chief varieties has its spe- 


cial subdivisions, 


(a) Vuelta the tobacco 
grown upon the island of Cuba, westward from Con- 
solacion del Sur toward Cape Antonio. It 


Abajo is finest class of 


is culti- 


vated as well upon the hills called “lomas” as in 
the valleys called “tierra Llana.” The cream of the 
Vuelta Abajo crop is raised in the latter section, 


which comprises the townships of “San Luis,’ “San 





SCENE 


ON LUIS MARTINEZ 


Juan y Martinez,” Barbacoas, “Rio Seco,” “Rio Feo,” 
“Rio Hondo” (the lowland section), “Las Ovas,” 
“Paso Viejo,’ Taironas and part of Pilotas. 

The lomas comprise such names as “Sumidero,” 
“El Mulo,” “Pilotas,’ “Rio Hondo” (the hilly sec- 
tion), “Luis Lazo,’ “Punta la Sierra,’ “Portales de 


Guane,’ San Francisco, San Carlos and Granales. 


aromatic nature is-used with preference by some man- 
ufacturers in the United States. 

North Coast tobacco is of the kind grown near 
Vinales, La Palma, Esperanza, Berracos, Rio Blanco, 
etc., which is of an inferior quality and is used mostly 
for mixing purposes in the United States. 

(b) Semi Vuelta is comparatively a small district 





BRINGING IN THE LEAF FROM THE COUNTRY. 


The Remates tobacco is another variety of the 
Vuelta Abajo, and has some pecularities which dis- 
tinguish it easily from the other kinds, as it is of a 
light, spongy nature and a free burner always. 

The leaf grown near Mantua is favorably known 
under the name of “Montezuel,” and being of a heavy 


PLANTATION IN CUBA, 


and comprises chiefly the following places, viz.: Paso 
Real, San Diego de los Bafios, San Cristobal, Bermeja, 
Herradura, Los Palacios, Candelaria, and San An- 
dres. This leaf is mostly of a heavy style, chiefly 
fillers, and is used for blending purposes in the United 
States, as well as in Germany, especially the lower 
grades, 

(c) Partido is grown in the province of Havana 
and a small part also in the Pinar del Rio province 
The finest section is the so-called “Tumbadero” dis 
trict, situated in a triangle, the most southern base 
being Gtira de Melena, then running northerly to 
San Antonio de los Bafios, and westerly to Alquizar. 
Another very good style is the leaf grown around 
Artemisa, which, in conjunction with Remates, ‘is 
said to make an excellent blend, and is used largely by 
the clear Havana manufacturers of Tampa and Key 
West. Other places of the Partido region are Caimito, 
Punta Brava, Paletas, Las Piedras, La Salud, Gabriel, 
Gttira de Melefia (the southern portion), Govea, Puer- 
ta la Guira, Bejucal, Las Canas, Ceiba del Agua and 
Guanajay. Owing to the usual dry season artificial irriga- 
tion is extensively used. Shade grown tobacco was tried 
in this section first of all and Don Luis Marx, the 
wealthy Alquizar planter, has been the pioneer in 
raising this class of tobacco. As the Vuelta Abajo 
does not produce sufficient light colored tobacco, the 
Partido leaf is in great demand for wrappers. 

(d) The so-called Remedios tobacco is raised in 
the Santa Clara province and to a less extent in the 
Puerto Principe or Camagtiey province. The finest is 
the Manicuragua leaf, raised in a valley framed by 
the Trinidad mountains, which is principally used by 
the Boston manufacturers. It comes nearest in aroma 
to the Vuelta Abajo leaf, and the principal farms or 
vegas are owned by American planters. The pro- 
duction, however, is limited, as it varies from 5,000 


(Continued on page 56.) 
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THE “CULTURE OF HAVANA TOBACCO 
(Continued from page 54.) 


to 10,000 bales at the very outside, according to the 
season. ‘The other localities in which the best Reme- 
dios is grown are the small places around the city 
of Santa Clara, Ceibado, Baez and 


such as Malezas, 





AVENUE OF 


PALMS ON CUBAN 
TION. 


TOBACCO PLANTA- 


the ae hills; and then come Camajuani, Las 





Vueltas, La Quinta, Vega Alta, Fomento, Encruci- 
jada, Coronas, Barrabas, Placetas, the town of Reme- 
dade. etc. A good class of tobacco has also beer 
raised at Santi Spiritus, while Cabaiguan, Guayos, 
Yaguajay; Zulueta, Santo Domingo (the so-called 
Colonial tobacco) and Moron are of an inferior grade. 
Remedios tobacco has both light and heavy kinds, the 


former going principally to Germany and Spain, while 
the latter are used almost exclusively for mixing pur- 
poses by the American and Canadian manufacturers. 

(e) Cuba tobacco comprises the varieties ‘called 
Yara, grown around Manzanillo, and formerly used 
in the United States, but of late its use has declined 
and it is now shipped almost entirely to Germany. 
Mayari, Sagua de Tanamo, liguani, Cauto and Gibara. 
Germany and Spain are the principal countries to 
which this leaf is shipped, although a small part is 
used for home consumption. 





In normal years the production of the island of 
Cuba is estimated at 500,000 bales, which could be 
divided into, say, 225,000 bales of Vuelta Abajo, 25,- 
000 of Semi Vuelta, 60,000 of Partido, 165,000 of 
Remedios, and 20,000 bales of Cuba tobacco. 


HOW THE LEAF IS GROWN. 

The growing of the leaf commences by clearing a 
tract of virgin forest about the second half of August, 
and then sowing the seed. Forty days are calculated 
until the young seedlings have obtained enough growth 
and strength to be transplanted. If everything goes 
well and no losses have occurred through excessive 
rain storms which away the young 
plants (and which frequently does happen), the trans- 
planting takes place from the end of September all 
through October and November. In the Vuelta Abajo 
and Partido sections the setting out of the seedlings 
is usually from one to two months earlier than in 
the Santa Clara province. September and October 
are considered as the rainy months, and if the show- 


have washed 





TOBACCO DRYING BARN 


IN CUBA. 


ers are too prolonged and too heavy, 
beds have to be renewed two, 


often the seed 
three, or more times. 


The raising of seedlings is a business of its own, 
and as it does not require too much capital, quite 
a number of persons engage in it. Some lose the 
money invested, if the atmospheric conditions are 
unfavorable; others make a little money, and a few 
have been known to make quite a good deal, if they 





SCENE ON A CUBAN TOBACCO PLANTATION. 


were lucky enough to have seedlings to sell at high 
figures. The prices range from 50 cents to $3 per 
thousand plants. The latter are mostly carefully 
taken from the ground at night time, and shipped. per 
railroad to all farming centres. The hills in the 
Semi-Vuelta district near San Cristobal, Taco Taco 
and Herradura are furnishing the largest quantities, 
although a few farmers are also raising their own 
seedlings in specially prepared beds, which are not 
too exposed to the hot sun and have been carefully 
manured. It seems, however, that the transplanting 
from virgin soil to the tobacco fields has given the 
best results, and for this reason most of the planters 
prefer not to raise their own seedlings, but buy them 
as they may need them at the proper time. 

The tobacco fields proper need careful preparation 
and a clearing of the ground from all weeds, loosen- 
ing the soil, and manuring it more or less extensive- 


(Continued on page 58.) 
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THE CULTURE OF HAVANA TOBACCO 
(Continued from page 56.) 

ly. Only in the Santa Clara province are there still 
enough humus and fertility in the soil so that it does 
not require manure, while all the tobacco lands in the 
Vuelta Abajo and Partido regions have undergone 
such exhaustive production that manuring the soil is 
an absolute necessity. The young plants when set 
out need a little rain, or otherwise artificial irriga- 
tion, and then do not require more than one or two 
light showers during the next forty to sixty days, 
when the leaves of the plant are ripe for cutting. 

After the lapse of three weeks from the time of 
transplanting, the tops of the plants and all suckers 
are broken off, so that the whole sap will nourish thz 
remaining leaves, of which there are from 8 to 12 
leaves per plant. Before harvesting begins the farm- 
ers have to be careful in picking off the worms, which 
is usually done in the night time, as carelessness in 
this respect may prove disastrous to the veguero. It 
is claimed that no worms are encountered under the 
tents of the shade grown tobacco, which of course 
is a great advantage. There are, however, some 
worms which attack the roots of the plants and work 
upwards into the stem, and the presence of this pest 
is not known until the plant begins to wilt and die. 


CUTTING AND DRYING. 
The cutting season begins about the middle of De 


cember and lasts, as a rule, until the end of March. 
After the first cutting, the healthy plant begins to 





GROWING 


TOBACCO UNDER SHADE IN CUBA. 


grow again, and when these leaves have reached their 
maturity the second cutting takes place in February, 
and the same process is repeated for the third time in 
March. In the Santa Clara province they expect to 
make this year perhaps four or five cuttings, although 
it has happened that there is not enough vitality in 
the original stem, and that only one cutting can be 
made, which of course is a great drawback and re- 
duces the crop accordingly. 

The old method of cutting was to cut from 4 to 6 
sections of the stem, to each of which two leaves 
adhered, and these were hung up on poles and placed 
in the drying sheds. The new method is to cut off 
each leaf separately, and in this manner only the ripe 
leaves can be selected, while the immature ones re- 
main on the plant until perfectly in condition. In 
order to get light colors some farmers are in the habit 
of cutting just before the leaves have reached their 
perfect state of maturity. 

The tobacco remains in the drying sheds until the 
leaves become dry, change their color, and all moist- 
ure has evaporated. If rains set in during the process 
of drying, the farmers have to be exceedingly careful 
that the leaves do not hang too closely together, as 
otherwise they are liable to become “pole sweated” 
and rot in some cases. The drying process takes from 


3 to 6 weeks, according to the new or old method. 
After all sap has disappeared the leaves become as 
brittle as can be and would break into small pieces 
if handled, but as soon as the rainy season begins and 
there is enough humidity in the air, the leaves turn 
pliable and are now bundled into matules of 210 double 
leaves and then thrown into piles. Now the first 
fermentation process begins, which formerly required 
40 days, although of late the vegueros, when the ma- 
tules consist of wrappers and are of a light nature, 
do not allow the tobacco to ferment such a long period 
as in years past. 


of the different kinds of leaf has to be perfectly under- 
stood so it is neither sweating too much nor dis- 
turbed while in this condition, as the leaf is, so to 
say, in a fever and quite tender. 

This process is called curing, and after it has 
emerged from this condition it is fit to be used by 
the manufacturers. There is no certain rule how long 
this period lasts, as the light, flimsy styles will re- 
quire less time, while the heavy qualities need months 
and sometimes as long as a year, if the leaf is of a 
gummy, resinous nature. 

(Continued on page 60.) 





VIEWS SHOWING THE CULTIVATION OF SHADE-GROWN TOBACCO UPON AN EXTENSIVE SCALE. 
TENTS DEPICTED IN THESE VIEWS COVER AN EXPANSE OF MANY 


THE 
ACRES, PRODUCING A 


LARGE CROP OF LIGHT-COLORED LEAF, WHICH IS MORE OR LESS DEFICIENT IN 
AROMA AND BURNING QUALITIES. 





PACKING AND CURING. 

The packing season of the tobacco varies, according 
to the state of the atmosphere, and may commence as 
early as the middle of April, or may be delayed until 
May, June or even July, the latter being the case for 
the Santa Clara province. The first operation is to 
remove the stalk and wet the tobacco, after which the 
assorting of the leaves begins into “fillers” and the 
different classes of “workers” and “wrappers.” Then 
the “hands” are made, consisting of from 25 to 60 or 
more leaves, according to whether they are wrappers 
or fillers, although in the latter grades the leaves 
are seldom counted, and it is more the bulk that is 
taken into consideration. After the hands are made, 
four of them are shaped into round balls, called 
manojos, or carrots, and eighty of them are required 
to make a bale. Each carrot is wound with silk bast, 
called “ceibon” or “guana,’ while to fasten the hands 
one leaf is twisted at the end of the stems to hold 
them in shape. Palm bast from the royal palm is 
used for making the bales, which latter again are 
fastened by a fibre called “majagua.” The bales are 
made in a simple kind of hand press,. although no 
great pressure is exercised, the object being princi- 
pally to hold the bast and carrots in shape. 

After the bales are ready the tobacco is undergoing 
another process of fermentation, and the treatment 
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THE CULTURE OF HAVANA TOBACCO 
(Continued from page 58.) 
SHIPPING AND SELLING. 


lhe fresh tobacco is usually shipped to Havana by 
railroads, steamers, sailing vessels, or carts from the 
nearby points in the Partido section, as it cures better 
in the close rooms of the stone buildings of the city 














quintal or 100 pounds. ‘Lhe prices vary considerably, 
according to the class of tobacco, where grown, its 
aroma, cleanliness in packing, and the supply and de- 
mand, so no rule can be laid down. Even the lowest 
price for tail ends used by cigarette manufacturers is 
subject to heavy variations, as they have sold from 
$10 to $30 per quintal, while wrappers of exceptional 














SCENE IN 


than in the wooden structures in the country. Vuelta 
Abajo and Partido is mostly sold per bale, if the vega 
contains wrappers, in which case each bale must con- 
tain 80 carrots. The fillers are, as a rule, sold per 





A LEAF PACKING HOUSE IN HAVANA. 


beauty, when scarce, have commanded as high as 
$1,200 per bale, the current figures, according to fine- 
ness of texture and colors, being from $100 to $500 


per bale. RosaM. 


- MARKET OF FINEST CIGAR LEAF 


In Havana Is Sold the Tobacco That Makes the Cigars 
That Are Famous All Over the World. 


(Written Especially for the Anniversary Number.) 





IHIAVANA, Cuba, May 1, 1906. 

The city of Havana has commanded the world’s at- 
tention as being the market where the choicest leaf 
for the production of fine cigars can always be found 
at certain seasons of the year, and where buyers, 
dealers or manufacturers flock in order to purchase 
their supplies. Formerly, when yellow fever was still 
considered as an endemic disease, fewer people dared 
to come here in the Summer time, but of late years, 
with the disappearance of its endemic character, when 
only sporadic cases, as in 1905, were imported from 
places where the fever raged, the buyers are commenc- 
ing to visit Havana just as soon as the new crop comes 
to market in sufficient quantities to offer a fair selec- 
tion. The exact dates vary according to the season, 
but as a rule the month of July begins to offer the de- 
sired opportunity for the clear Havana cigar manu- 
facturers to find some temprano vegas, or parts of 
escojidas, anj from this month on the activity increases 
until the months of September and October, when gen- 
erally the height of the season has been reached for 
this class of tobacco. The heavy qualities of Vuelta 
Abajo and Remedios are usually not traded in before 
October or November, and in some years the height is 
only reached in the month of January, and lasts until 
the month of March, by which time the bulk of the 
crop has all been marketed, and usually very little :s 
left over. 

Every five years, and sometimes the interval is even 
longer, an exceptionally fine crop of leaf is raised, 
while a total failure of the crop has never yet occurred, 
although in 1879 the whole crop of Vuelta Abajo would 
not burn, except the small part raised in the Remates 
section. From this year dates the fortune made by 
the late Julian Alvarez, owner of the Henry Clay 
factory, who used the Remates leaf, and his cigars 
were the only ones which found acceptance in the 

(Continued on page 62.) 
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United States and Europe. The other Havana manu- 
facturers at that time were prejudiced and considered 
the Remates variety as not fine 
enough in aroma, and even up to 
this date some of the largest inde- 
pendent manufacturers will only 
use the very finest lowland vegas 
grown around San Luis and San 


Juan y Martinez chiefly, which 
they purchase direct from the 
farmers. The latter, who have 


gained a reputation for having the 
choicest vegas, and which they are 
packing scrupulously, have no 
trouble in disposing of them, and 
often the same factory for years 
buys the same vegas continuously. 

Prices vary little, only in years 
or great abundance there may be 
some slight concession. Such vegas 
are usually sold by classes from Ia 
to 10a and Qdo Ia 2ac at 50 reales 
per carrot, and which are stipulat- 
ed to contain about 30 leaves per 
hand, and each leaf must give two 
good sized cigars like [mperiales. 
Lhe r1a to 13a Qdo 3a to 4a fetch 
from 30 to 35 reales, and must have 
up to 40 leaves each, the I4a and 
15a, Qdo 5a being from 8 to I0 
reales, 16a if clean fillers are paid 
from 54 up to 7 reales, and 17a, 
which are the botes a $10 per bale. 
A real is 12% cents, and as there 
are 80 carrots, 50 reales are equal 
to $500 per bale, while 30 reales 
mean $300, and 8 reales $80 per 
bale. 

Of course there is some differ- 
ence between the escojidas of the 
various vegueros, and there is no 
certain rule to go by, as sometimes 
the 16a will give wrappers, while in others the 15a are 
only clear fillers, and naturally prices differ according- 
ly. The very finest vegas as a rule are purchased by 
the local manufacturers, and it is but seldom that an 
American manufacturer has a chance to secure any of 
them. The Havana factories have their buyers con- 
stantly in the field, who are watching the farmers and 
their vegas from the time of planting, and being thus 
posted, and willing to pay the highest figures, it stands 
to reason that they have the pick of the crop. The 
Havana dealers are also alert. 

They are also making escojidas in the Vuelta Abajo 
and Partido, as well as in the Santa Clara province, 
and the product of the latter begins coming to Havana 
as soon as a lot of from 20 to 100 bales has been packed 
in the country, as the bales have to be carefully treated. 
At first the bales have to stand on their heads for some 
days, then they are gradually piled up, first only two 
high, then three, later on four and finally five high. This 
treatment has to be thoroughly understood, as piling 
the fresh tobacco too high would either result in mak- 
ing the carrots too hard pressed and difficult to loosen 
for the manufacturer, or it might result in rotting the 
tobacco if the fermentation is too strong. The to- 
bacco will become so hot during the sweat that eggs 
could be cooked in it. 

The fine wrapper vegas of Vuelta Abajo and Partido 
are either sold by classes, or the seller will name a 
round price for the wrappers and fillers per bale. The 
last grade (or tail ends) of a vega, which only serve 
for cigarette purposes, are usually sold separately. The 
heavy fillers of Vuelta Abajo, Partido and Remedios 
are sold per 100 pounds (or quintal), and prices vary 
according to the supply and demand, ranging from 
$30 to $75 per quintal, according to growth, quality 
and cleanliness in the packing. 

The prices are fixed by the dealers according to their 
own cost prices, which they paid in the country, al- 
though of course it is the buyer’s privilege to concede 
them or to abstain from making any heavy purchases, 
waiting for the time when the sellers are anxious to 
realize. As the demand is usually lively enough to ab- 
sorb all the tobacco that is grown in normal years, the 





latter practice can only occur if two large crops come 
in succession, 

The Trust does not control prices at all, although in 
1900 aud Igor it tried the experiment of buying heavily 
of the Remedios crop. As both crops were above the 
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average, and later on it found that it could not con- 
sume all the tobacco bought, it was obliged to resell a 
large part of its supplies, and it is stated that this was a 
losing operation. Anyhow the Trust has not repeated 
the experiment, and is only buying now for its actual 
needs, partly in the country direct from the farmers, 
and partly from the local dealers and packers. 


“HISTOKY OF HAVANA CIGAR FACIORIES 


How Their Business Began and How Their Fame 


Gradually Spread All Over the World. 

(Written Especially for the Anniversary Number.) 

Havana, Cuba, May 1, 1900. 

la trying to get information about the early history 
of the Havana cigar factories | have been greatly 
handicapped in finding enough tacts and reliable data, 
therefore I beg the indulgence of the readers of this 
article if | cannot satisfy their curiosity or make this 
writing as interesting as I should have liked to do. 
There are no books which treat of this subject, and in 
order to gather details from hearsay, or from old 
manuscripts, much time would have to be spent, which, 
unfortunately, is not at my command. 

While Columbus’ discovery of the New World dates 
from 1492, the city of Havana was not founded until 
July 25, 1515, and its ancient name was “San Cristobal 
de la Habana,” given to it by Adelantado D. Diego 
Velasquez, who, however, made his settlement south 
of the present site, near where the town of Guines 1s 
now located. 

‘The first tobacco plantation under culture was started 
in 1580, while sugar raising was begun in 1595. In 
1761 the first building was constructed by the govern- 
ment, which maintained a monopoly of the sale of 
domestic spirits and tobacco. It is not clear, however, 
whether the monopoly existed continually or was only 
temporarily exercised, for fiscal purposes, as some of 
my informants gave me to understand, but I saw an 
announcement that from the year 1817 onward the 
tobacco industry was declared free and open to every- 
body. As the Spanish word “tabaco” is hable to mean 
tobacco as well as cigars, it is hard to know whether 
the former or latter is referred to, although the ex- 
pression for leaf tobacco is “Tabaco en rema,”’ and 
for cigars “tabacos torcidos.” 

It has been said that the Spanish discoverers saw 
the Indians roll up the leaves and smoke them. Very 
likely the Spanish settlers followed the same custom, 
so that when “tabaco” is written it may have to be 
translated by the word “cigars.” Previous to 1797 no 
mention is made of any cigar factories; still it is pos- 
sible that so-called ‘“chinchales,” or buckeye shops, had 
existed previously, which did a business with captains 
of sailing vessels or their crews. In 1797, however, a 
certain Mr. Cabanas started a factory of which the 
first mention is made, and which continued upon a 
small scale until 1810, when with the assistance of Don 
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HISTORY OF HAVANA CIGAR FACTORIES 
(Continued from page 62.) 


Manuel L. Carbajal (his son-in-law) the factory in- 
creased in dimensions until 1820, when the original 
founder, Mr. Cabanas, retired, and upon his death the 
firm changed to Hijas de Cabanas y Carbajal, which 
exists up to the present day. Another very old brand 


is “Cabargas,’ now controlled by the “Sol” factory. 
After these come “Por Larrafiaga,”’ established in 
1834, wool, 18403) “Hy UpmannGeais74 eo Parracasss 


1845; “Ramon Allones,” 1848; “La Granadina,” 1848 
(now owned by “High Life”); “El Rey del Mundo,” 
1848; “Punch,” 1848, while all the other factories are 


of a later creation. 

During this period of the cigar industry I 
learned that the cigarmakers consisted of half white 
and half colored people, the former being either Span- 
iards from the peninsula, as well as from the Canary 
while the colored cigarmakers were mostly 
slaves. When the exports of cigars commenced they 
were shipped in big cedar cases containing from 10,000 
to 15,000 either loose or in bundles of fifty cigars each, 
and they were packed just as they came from the cigar- 
makers’ tables being assorted as to colors. 
Later on it was the custom to pack them in boxes of 
500 or 250 each, and when it became the fashion to 
pack the cigars in boxes of 100, it was considered as an 
extravagance. At the beginning of the second half of 
the nineteenth century quite a number of sizes existed, 
the principal ones being “Regalia Imperiales,’ packed 
in I-20 and in I-10; “Regalias,” “Media Regalia,” 
“Cazadores,” “Imperiales,” “Caballercs Imperiales,” 
“Caballeros,’ “Panetelas Imperiales,’ “Panetelas,” 
“Canones,’ “Londres,” ‘Trabucos,’ ‘‘Trompetas,” 
“Piramidas,” “Entreactos,” “Damas” and “Comunes” 

r “Brevas.” Another “Vegueros” was in 
good demand, and while originally made by the 
planters, soon the manufacturers took hold of this 
size, and produced it in quantities. Wages and leaf to- 
bacco were low, and the current wages in the begin- 
ning of the second half of the last century ruled from 
$5 to $15 per thousand. Prices for the cigars ranged 
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without 


size called 
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from $12 to $100 per thousand at this period. ‘The as- 
sortment of cigars was already in 18 shades, as follows, 
viz.: Amarillo claro, or light yellow; Colorado ma- 
duro, ripe brown; Amarillo, yellow; Maduro claro, 
light dark; Amarillo oscuro, dark yellow; Maduro, 
ripe dark: Claro, 


licht; Maduro oscuro, very dark; 


The cigar manufacturers were almost exclusively 
Spaniards, excepting a very few Germans, and the 
former nation still controls the majority of the facto- 
ries, although the American Trust at one time man- 
aged to purchase 22 of the best known factories, and 


came near to making a monopoly of this industry. If 
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light brown; Oscuro, exceedingly 
brown; Pajizo, strawy; Colorado os- 
Pajizo claro, light strawy; Pajizo 
heavy; Entre fuerte, 


Colorado claro, 
dark; Colorado, 
curo, dark brown; 
oscuro, dark strawy; Fuerte, 
medium; Flojo, light. 
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it had not been for the prompt action of a few public 

spirited German and Spanish manufacturers, who com- 

bined to form a league of the remaining independent 

manufacturers for mutual protection in 1903, the 
(Continued on page 66.) 
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HISTORY OF HAVANA CIGAR FACTORIES 
(Continued from page 64.) 


scheme would have succeeded. The object of the league 
was to prevent the Trust from gobbling up all of them, 
and therefore they resolved not to sell their factories 
for five years to come, although they preserved compe- 
tition among the different independent factories, each 
one of them devoting all its energies to producing the 
best possible cigars as regards quality, colors and 
workmanship. 


While 70 years ago the demand may not have been 
as large as it is to-day (exact statistics I am unable to 
furnish), the Havana cigar industry was in fewer 
hands, and, although prices were lower, the cost of 
production was not so handicapped by high wages, the 
enhanced cost of the raw material and the luxurious 
way of fancy boxes and labels; so the final result for 
the manufacturers was more satisfactory than at pres- 
ent. Certain well-known brands could raise their 
prices as the owners saw fit, and the manufacturers of 
renown were very independent in executing orders, re- 
fusing to do so unless the assortment of the sizes was 
to their liking, and then assorted colors had to be taken 
from “claro” to “maduro” as the manufacturers saw 
fit to deliver to them. 

Until the year 1800 the cigar industry was steadily 
increasing, the incidental ups and downs 
through poor crops and good ones; but when the fa- 
mous McKinley bill took effect it dealt a severe blow 
to all of the so-called Partido factories, as it virtually 
forced many of them to shut up shop or to work upon 
a greatly reduced scale for the English and German 
markets. The formation of the English syndicate in 
1889 did not affect the Havana industry in any serious 
manner, as it was more of a regular business venture, 
without striving for supremacy in the shape of mon- 
opoly. The formation of the Havana Commercial Co. 
in 1898 looked a trifle more serious; still as the prices 
paid for the acquired property were out of proportion 
to the actual value of the factories no great harm was 
done to the outside manufacturers until the formation 
of the Havana Tobacco Company in 1902, which com- 
bined the English syndicate of the Henry Clay & Bo-k 
& Co., Ltd., with the Havana Commercial Co. 

Thanks to the mistakes made by the Trust in not 
grasping the true situation, and owing to the push and 
energy displayed by the independent manufacturers, the 
latter, from making only 15 per cent. of the total ex 
ports in 1902, have risen to 52 per cent. in 1905, while 
vice versa the Trust from 85 per cent. fell to 48 per 
cent. in the same period, and this notwithstanding the 
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ROMEO Y JULIETA FACTORY IN HAVANA. 


immense power wielded by its enormous capital. The 
Havana cigar industry, as it exists at the present day. 
in order to continue to prosper, needs a number of in- 
dependent manufacturers who understand not alone 
their business, but the tastes of their customers, and as 
the latter vary, there is room for all who put the 
stamp of individuality upon their products. 

In the countries where the government has a mo- 
nopoly, and nobody else is permitted to engage in the 
manufacture of cigars, it has been simply a question of 
finance, or how to squeeze the greatest possible amount 
of money from the smokers. Whether the latter like 
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the vile productions that are sold under the name of 
“Regie’ cigars is not a 
governments of France, Italy, Spain or Austria, and 
the few rich people who are dissatisfied have the op- 
tion of buying imported Havana cigars, which are sold 
exclusively by the government at very high figures. 
Had the Havana Tobacco Co. been successful in es- 
tablishing a monopoly and killing off all competition, 
then the superiority of the world-renowned imported 
Havana cigars would have gradually become extinct, 
as the Trust would have been bent only upon coining 
money for its own shareholders, and the public at 
large would have had no redress for complaints about 
a poorer quality which, through oppression of the 
farmers and negligence in the manufacture, would have 
been the inevitable consequence. 

Before 1890 the United States imported over 100 
million Havana cigars per year, but the numbers fell 
off after the passage of the McKinley act to close to 25 
millions, and only gradually have they increased again 
until in 1905 they amounted to 64%4 millions. Great 
Britain is still at the head as the chief consuming 
country with 90%4 millions, Germany is third with 26 
millions, France with nearly 914 millions, Canada over 
8, Australia with nearly 5, Spain with not quite 4%, 
the Argentine Republic 3, Chile almost 3, and Austria 
with nearly 2% millions. All other countries received 
less than one million cigars each, excepting Belgium, 
which imported 1% millions. The total cigar exports 
from Havana in 1905 were a trifle over 227 millions, or 
an increase of 4% per cent. as compared with 1904. 

Although the reciprocity treaty has undoubtedly 
stimulated the imports of Havana cigars, to the un- 
precedented prosperity of the United States must be 
ascribed the biggest share, as it enables a greater num- 
ber of people to indulge in the Juxury of an imported 
cigar. The reduction in the duty being only 20 per 
cent. it lessens the wholesale cost of a cigar which sells 
at $50 in Havana from $120 to $105 per thousand in 
New York, and the domestic factories in the United 
States have still the enormous advantage of seeing 
the Havana cigars taxed with $3.60 per pound and 20 
per cent. ad valorem. 

The difference between the clear Havana cigars 
made in the United States and an imported one from 
Havana consists chiefly in the better class of tobacco 
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purchased and worked by the manufacturers in Cuba, 
as the difference of the climate in Key West and Tam- 
pa at least, is not sufficient to play any role to the dis- 
advantage of the two latter cities. As a proof I will 
cite that the so-called Partido factories can no longer 
compete with the manufacturers in the United States, 
and only the Vuelta Abajo factories are able to go 
ahead successfully owing to their using the cream of 
the lowland vegas from the Vuelta Abajo. The mo- 
ment the American manufacturers are willing to pay 
the same prices and compete actively for the choicest 
vegas, they may be able to wrest the prestige from the 
Havana manufacturers to a certain extent, though 
some of the latter are land owners and naturally the 
products of such farms would not be for sale. 

The prices for Vuelta Abajo cigars range in Havana 
for the American market from $35 to $200 per thou- 
sand, while cigars over $200 are seldom asked for and 
shipped, although there are at times some fancy orders 
in small quantities up to $1,500 per mille. Cigar- 
makers earn from $8 to $60 per mille, while on the 
fancy size of $1,500 the cigarmakers get $300 per mille. 

The biggest output per day of a single independent 
factory is 80,000 cigars, and some are still increasing 
their product. 

In closing this article I will give the names of the 
Independent factories and brands as well as the Trust 
ones: 

Independent Factories and Brands. 

“A. Upmann.” 

“Flor de Tabacos de Partagas y Cia.” 

“Romeo y Julieta.” 

Por Latranagca.? 

“Ramon Allones and Cruz Roja.” 

SSO anda mo tism latex 

“La Escepcion” and “Hoyo de Monterey.” 

Edens? 

“La Diligencia.” 

“Flor el Todo” and “Lord Beaconsfield.” 

“El Rey del Mundo” and “Confederacion Suiza.” 

“Flor de A. Fernandez Garcia.” 

“Crepusculo” and “Nene.” 

“La Redencion.” 

“La Belinda.” 

leas G@apitatian 





“Ta Sirena” and “La Venus.” 
“El Nuevo Mundo.” 
“Figaro.” 

elesbietelel,” 

“Newton.” 
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“Angelica.” 

“La Eleccion.” 

“Flor de Maximo Alvarez.” 
“Benito Suarez.” 

SB Brillante 

“Ta Verdadera de Manuel Garcia.” 
“La Llave de Oro.” 
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“Flor de Bejar.” 
“lor de Un Dia.” 
“Incognito.” 
“Washington.” 
“Perla Cubana.” 


SECTION OF THE INTERIOR OF LA DILIGENCIA FACTORY IN HAVANA. 


“High Life,” “Flor de Joaquin Ortiz’ and “La 
Granadina.” 

“Flor de Tomas Gutierrez” and “Flor de Juan Lo- 
pez.” 

“F] Ecuador.” 


“Ta Miel.” 


“Antilla Cubana.” 

“Hija de Vuelta Abajo.” 
“Sultana.” 

“Flor del Puro Habana.” 
“Flor de Triana.” 

“Flor de Ibaseta.” 


“Pickwick Club.” 

“Flor de Estanillo” and “Flor de Fumar.” 

Trust factories installed in 7 buildings: 
Factories. 

t. In the Henry Clay building: 


identi, (Clavamyseteattatcrncsb asker ete 7} 
DEY AD ieiaole 5 oomanob bamboo OM ld OOo ' 
Wa sistrella age ee monee e ereeee 
Don? Ori} O66 eee secs olen cess eee trees 7 
=Plorede: Navescaan cscs wen ee opener H 
EROSaAmde eSal tia Omens cee ae eee aemereers | 
Seal @OrOnats sae eer ee eee eee J 
2. In the Cabanas building: 
“Cabanas” cat eeka seks eer teers 7} 
SVillariy > Villar tes egee en eo eee ' 


Bilor sides Guba aecate eee ea renee eee ees 


“Flore denM tiiasteace aciacteonetiel arian nee 5 
“Tea Meridiatia ew ete acetate eee | 
‘Ml Or de. Lnclati dasa ee eee eee aoe H 
“Tear Ante uidiadi ararve ca. eieereracrneraerer J 
3. In the Carolina factory: 
Ta. Carolina aeerteers comtecte exes ober skerereiers 
ibeWaOcraaeatlle’ cig avo do mood ccuDmo ans 3 
Sea A friGatian eae aecnpeem omer sale cersns J 
Au PiAg ila de sOLot aaa acer eccrine I 
Bae MLOr depouatez VIUriaSaacrk ie etter I 
609 Say intimidad? Weaeriqssctee more eer: I 
7. Village of Sanitago de la Vagas. 
“MantieleGarcia’s coanriirerererte I 
Village of Bejucal: 
“lea rosa: Aromaticarces er saacce meters ioe tet a 
Is made by small Partido manufacturers 
upon the tenement house system. 
Total Mactoriest ues cmeeneer errr 22 


Total buildings, 7. 








HANDLE ONLY INDEPENDENT BRANDS. 


The leading cigar importing houses of the United 
States, such as Park & Tilford, the Waldorf-Astoria 
Segar Co., and Geo. S. Nicholas, of New York, and 
the S. S. Pierce Co., of Boston, have for several 
years past made it a point to handle no cigars made 
in the trust factories. 
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SOME OF THE TRADE LEADERS 





Short Biographical Sketches of the Prominent Havana 
Manufacturers and Their Factories. 
H. sUPMANN. 


The factory founded in 1844 by Hermann Upmann 
was started upon a small scale, but rapidly forged to 
the front, and in 1855 was awarded a gold medal at 
the Paris Exposition; this was the first time, but it 
has been repeated at other world’s fairs too numerous 
The founder died in 1893, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Heinrich Upmann, who is still 
living at Hamburg, taking the liveliest interest in all 
that occurs, although he is no longer actively at the 
head, but still visiting Havana every few years. The 
factory is managed at present by Heinrich Runken, 
Theodore Garbade and Albert Upmann, a grand 
nephew of the founder, who have continued the con- 
servative originated, applying up-to-date 
methods in the sales department. The “H. Upmann” 
brand is so universally known all over the world that 
my pen cannot extol its fame any more; only I may 
mention that this factory uses the choicest vegas from 


to mention. 


system 


mann, holds the power of attorney but devotes his 
chief time to the banking branch. 


“ROMEO Y JULIETA.” 


The founder of this factory was Don Inocencio 
Alvarez, in 1876, and while his cigars had always a 
good reputation, there was no pushing of its product. 
Later on it passed into the possession of Rabell, Costa 
& Co., who turned it over to Rodriguez, Arguelles & 
Co. on May 30, 1903. At that time the daily produc- 
tion was only from 3,000 to 4,000 cigars per day, or 
perhaps one million cigars per year. The head and 
soul of the firm is Don José Rodriguez, more widely 
known by the name of Don Pepin, and owing to his 
ability as a manager and merchant in the true sense 
of the word, assisted by strong capitalists and an ex- 
cellent staff of workers in the different branches of 
the factory, from the buying of the finest leaf grown 
in the lowland districts of the Vuelta Abajo up to the 
blending and excellent workmanship of the finished 
product, he has managed to increase the daily average 
output to 55,000 or even over 60,000 cigars in less than 
three years time. Don Pepin is barely 4o years old, 
but he has been in business for over twenty years, 


a reputation for being one of the best manufacturers 
of high class cigars made of the incomparable leaf 
from the Vuelta Abajo. Later on, upon the death of 
the founder, the factory passed into the hands of Don 
Antonio Rivero, who preserved its fame, but at the 
same time enlarged its production enormously, as he 
had a daily output of 60,000 cigars all the year through, 
or sales of 18,000,000 cigars per year. Upon his death 
his widow, Don Antonia Lopez Cuervo, became the 
proprietor, and her father, Don Meliton Lopez, man- 
aged the factory for her, until in 1905 the two sons, 
Don Antonio J. Rivero and Don Ricardo Rivero, were 
installed in the factory, and the former became its 
acting manager. Both sons were educated in the 
United States and acquired American industry and 
push, so that now, under the able management of 
Don Antonio, the “Por Larrafiaga” stands in the front 
rank of our large independent factories. While 
Europe, Africa, Asia and Australia, as well as South 
America, were large customers of this brand, when 
Don Antonio took hold of the factory sales had not 
been pushed in the United States and Canada, so this 
was rectified at once by making Barron Taylor of 
New York ,and Charles Landau of Montreal repre- 





RAMON CIFUENTES, 


the lowland section of the Vuelta Abajo, and that no 
price is too high if the quality is AI in every respect. 

The firm of H. Upmann & Co. is doing the largest 
banking business in Havana, and they are the largest 
exporters of cigars of independent manufacturers ex- 
clusively. If H. Upmann & Co. had not, in conjunc- 
tion with three or four other high spirited independent 
manufacturers, conceived the idea of forming the 
league in 1903, the Trust by this time might have de- 
voured most of the scattered lambs, excepting the H. 
Upmann factory and perhaps a few others. The addi- 
tion to the factory at 159-161 Carlos III, makes now 
one solid square block of a stone and iron building, 
and is a typical Havana cigar factory of the highest 
type, as regards light, air and all sanitary conditions 
required by the board of health. The large cellar and 
other rooms have a storage capacity of 12,000 bales, 
and even that is not sufficient to hold the two years’ 
supply of a choice crop of Vuelta Abajo like the 1905 
growth. Including their factory at Calabazar, H. Up- 
mann & Co. are now turning out 65,000 cigars per day, 
and still with this output they are running behind in 
the execution of their always plentiful orders. An- 
other grand nephew of the founder, Hermann Up- 


principally with the old Cabafias factory, but leaving 
the latter, as he could not consent to be a mere puppet, 
as soon as the Trust had bought it and commenced its 
new methods. Don Pepin is one of the best known 
cigar manufacturers in the world, or at least in the 
United States and the United Kingdom. The old fac- 
tory at 129 Virtudes street soon became too small, and 
even the present magnificent structure of three stories 
at Belascoain 2 A, is getting too small, so the firm 
has also established a branch factory at Santiago de 
las Vegas. Notwithstanding these two factories the 
orders are still greatly in excess of their capacity to 
execute them as fast as they come in, and most of them 
have to take their turn, or are shipped in propor- 
tionately smaller quantities at a time. Such marvel- 
ous success in so short a space of time is a phenomenon 
which has not happened before, and there must be 
well founded reasons why the public at large, par- 
ticularly in the United States, should give the prefer- 
ence to the “Romeo y Julieta” brand. Can the reader 
guess at them? 
“POR LARRANAGA.” 

This is one of the oldest factories, as it was founded 

as far back as 1834 by N. Larrafiaga, who established 


JOSE FERNANDEZ. 


sentatives for these countries, and now the fame of 
“Por Larrafiaga” cigars in the United States has be- 
come second to none. The American tourists visit 
“Por Larrafiaga’ invariably when they come to 
Havana, and there they are always courteously and 
pleasantly shown over the factory and every detail 
is explained to them minutely. The office is large and 
luxurious, containing all the latest inventions of tele- 
phonic connections with all parts of the factory and 
city. Everything works like clockwork in the 2%- 
story stone building with a large patio in the center, 
and the store rooms are replete with the choicest 
vegas from the lowland section of the Vuelta Abajo, 
at Belascoain no 2 B. 


This is the name of one of the leading factories of 
Vuelta Abajo cigars. Its history had an interregnum, 
for although it was founded in 1840 by Don Avelino 
Borza, it ceased to exist at his death in 1860, and 
was only resurrected in 1890 by Behrens & Co. This 
firm was formed by Don Carlos Behrens and Don 
Enrique Faedo, both having gained their experience 
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in the employ of Bock & Co. They at once started 
the new “Sol” and also simultaneously the “Luis 
Marx” brand upon a small scale, at 91 San Rafael, 
but soon found this location too small and moved to 
144-146 Gervasio street, where they could turn out 
15,000 cigars daily. After a few years of further hard 
work and success in extending their relations all over 
Europe, Africa and South America, they were com- 
pelled to make a third move to 91-93 Consulado street, 
their present headquarters, where they can make 
35,000 cigars daily. In the meantime they have also 
entered the American and Canadian markets, where 
they intend to make an aggressive campaign through 
their appointed agents, the National Cuba Co., 147 
Water street, New York, and Charles Landau of 
Montreal. They have lately added two new brands 
“Anti-Trust” and “Mercurio” to their “Sol” and 
“Luis Marx,’ and the former two, as well as the 
latter, have found a quick acceptance by the smokers 
of the United States. The factory always carries a 
large stock of choice Vuelta Abajo leaf, and the 
blending and workmanship is done conscientiously 
and is of the very best. Visitors to Havana, owing 
to the close proximity of the building to the leading 
hotels, never failed to visit the “Sol” factory. Royal 
heads, like the Emperors of Germany and Austria, 
as well as His Holiness, the Pope Pius X, are patrons 
of “Sol” cigars. Behrens & Co. likewise are inventors 
of the glass tube cigars which sell here at $1 a piece. 


“LORD BEACONSFIELD,” 


This name was given to their factory by Segundo 
Alvarez & Co., who operate also the well-known 
brand, “Flor el Todo,” which sells exclusively in 
Europe, South America, Australia and Africa. The 
latter was made as far back as 1855 by Menendez & 
Suarez, while the “Lord Beaconsfield” brand is of a 
later date, 1885, and was originated by Don Domingo 
Mendia. Segundo Alvarez & Co. only purchased the 
factory in 1902, and the firm started on a small scale 
at 128 San Nicolas street, until the present factory, 
110 Lealtad street, was finished. The latter is a new 
building especially constructed for that purpose and 
has all the latest sanitary improvements. Don Se- 
gundo and Don Juan Alvarez, as well as D. J. Garcia, 
are the members of the firm. The two former are 
sons of the late Don Segundo Alvarez, at one time 
Mayor of Havana and one of the partners of the 
Corona factory before the Trust acquired it. At that 
time the Corona factory had a world-wide reputation 
of producing one of the most aromatic Havana cigars 
ever made, and the two sons learned all the secrets 


of making not alone a high quality cigar but also were 
instructed in all the details of managing a successful 
cigar factory. It is therefore no wonder that Segundo 


Alvarez & Co. have been quite successful in their un- 
dertaking, and through their connections with the 
National Cuba Co., as their agents, the “Lord Bea- 
consfield” cigar has quickly captured a large clientele 


excellent reputation, owing to its fine quality, it ran 
down in its output, and was not restored to its present 
height and popularity until the firm of Cifuentes, Fer- 
nandez & Co. was formed, and began to exploit the 
factory upon up-to-date methods. The present part- 
ners are Don Ramon Cifuentes, Don José Fernandez 
and Don Francisco Pego, while Don Eustaquio Alon- 





CIGAR SORTING DEPARTMENT IN EDEN WACTORY OF CALIXTO LOPEZ & CO. 


in the United States, which is still increasing from 
day to day, so that at the present writing there are 
few places in the American Union which do not 
handle the “Lord Beaconsfield.” Segundo Alvarez & 
Co. only buy the finest Vuelta Abajo leaf and hold 
a large stock of the 1905 growth. 


LA FLOR DE TABACOS DE PARTAGAS Y CIA. 


This factory and brand was started in 1854 by 
Don Jaime Partagas, whose son continued the busi- 
ness, and later on Don Juan A. Bances acquired the 
title, but while the brand in the beginning had an 





SCENE IN A FACTORY IN HAVANA. 


so, who has charge of the escojida, has also an inter- 
est in the firm. It is needless to recapitulate the 
merits of this combination, as the readers of Tospacco 
know the history too well, only I may say that when 
the old firm of Cifuentes, Fernandez & Co. was dis- 
solved by limitation, in which Don Juan A. Bances 
had been interested as a silent partner, Don Ramon 
Cifuentes took over the title to the ownership of the 
brand by paying the sum of $250,000 in hard cash. 
Upon the formation of the new firm, under the same 
style, for a period of ten years from January Ist, 
1906, the title of the brand was transferred to the 
new members. “Partagas” cigars are known exceed- 
ingly well in the United States, Canada, Great Brit- 
ain, her colonies; Germany, Spain, Australia, New 
Zealand, South America, and wherever Havana cigars 
are exported to. The finest vegas of the Vuelta Abajo 
only are employed, and the factory carries stock for 
a year’s supply at least. Don Manuel Cifuentes, a 
nephew of Don Ramon, who is also receiving a share 
of the net profits, has been making trips around the 
world in the interest of the “Partagas” brand. Don 
José Fernandez, known best by the name of “Ma- 
quila,” is the consul for Chile, and the whole super- 
vision of the factory rests upon his shoulders, while 
Don Ramon Cifuentes and Don Francisco Pego look 
principally after the buying of the leaf. The factory 
has also a branch establishment at Santiago de las 
Vegas, and is now turning out from 60,000 to 65,000 
cigars daily, of which fully 50,000 are made at 174 
Industria street. 
“RAMON ALLONES AND CRUZ ROJA.” 

Don Ramon Allones started his factory in 1848, and 
the cigars soon gained wide popularity, principally in 
Europe; but when the present owners, Sres Rabell, 
Costa, Vales & Co., purchased the factory and made 
the National Cuba Co. their agents for the United 
States, the cigars soon became popular all over the 
United States. While the capacity of the building 
does not allow the owners to turn out more than 
25,000 cigars daily, the demand has increased so much 
that either a new building will have to be looked for 
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WORKERS IN HAVANA CIGAR FACTORIES 


Something About the Different Classes of Cigarmakers 
in the Factories and the Wages That Are 
Paid Them. 

(Written Especially for the Anniversary Number.) 

Havana, Cuba, May 1, 1906. 
Besides the steady help of all cigar factories, who 
are paid monthly wages throughout the year, whether 
work to do or not, and who consist of the 
portero or doorkeeper, a number of apprentices and 


there is 


the cigar selectors as well as the wrapper selectors, 
who 
are women, young and old, white and colored. The 
number of them varies according to the size of the 
factory, ranging from a few hands up to a couple of 
hundred in the large factories. 

The tobacco which is to be stripped is wetted the 
day before, and then divided the next morning among 


the first we have to consider are the “strippers,” 





GIRL 


STRIPPING 


TOBACCO IN 
FACTORY. 


POR LARRANAGA 


the women, who usually arrive very early, right after 
sunrise, say 7 o'clock in Winter or 6 o’clock in Sum- 
mer. The removing cf the thick part of the stem is 
done rapidly and skillfully, and each leaf is flattened 
out and placed one above the other in small piles, 
which again are held in shape by two boards placed on 
top of a barrel and when filled up to its capacity the 
booked and stripped fillers are spread upon the drying 
racks by the male help. 

The pay is about Io cents Spanish silver per carrot, 
and it depends upon the class of tobacco how many 
carrots each girl or woman can strip during the day. 
One dollar a day is considered a fair day’s work, al- 
though sometimes they may make more or less. As it 
depends upon the class of tobacco and the amount 
which the foreman has given out to be stripped, the 
work generally finishes early in the afternoon, say 
from 3 to 5 p. m. 

The girls seem to be happy and contented, singing 
sometimes at their work or otherwise talking more or 
less continuously. The older women are more silent 
at their work. They bring their frugal breakfast or 
lunch along with them and make their own coffee, one 
of their number attending to this for many of them. 
Small children are often seen around when the mother 
is forced to bring them along, having nobody at home 
to take care of them. During work hours the strippers 
discard all superfluous clothing, and only when they 
go home they clean up a trifle. Formerly they used to 
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work in cramped rooms, but of late the Board oi 
Health has insisted upon their having more space and 
air. hey are generally too tired from their continu- 
ous and fatiguing work to think of amusement, and 
excepting perhaps to take a walk in the early evening 
they retire early, as they have to rise again early the 
next morning. ‘heir wages are barely sufficient to 
keep body and soul together, but still as long as they 
lave work they appear to be happy and contented. 
White and colored women work together in the fac- 
tories, 

The cigarmakers begin to work at sunrise and work 
till sundown. ‘Their pay is in Spanish gold per thou- 
sand cigars, and the extreme figures are from $8 to 
$60 per mille, leaving out the fancy sizes, which occa- 
sionally go as high as $300 per thousand. As a rule, 
each cigarmaker makes only one particular size, and in 
this he acquires great skill, so his handiwork is really 
a work of art. No machinery is used, although the 
Trust is making a sort of cheroot with the help of 
machinery. he average wages of the cigarmakers 
may be stated to be $15 per week, as according to their 
skill they earn from $10 to $30 each week and turn out 
from 70 to 200 cigars daily, according to sizes. 

The cigarmakers, as regards nationalities, comprise 
Spaniards and Cubans, and whites as well as blacks. 
‘he former are the most saving ones, while the latter 
live from hand to.mouth, spending their wages as fast 
as they earn them, and often enough asking small ad- 
vances, although the custom is to pay them regularly 
twice a week, on Wednesday and Saturday evenings. 
The Board of Health has also looked after their com- 
fort and provided special tables with sufficient room 
for each in the long galleries, where from 100 to 200 
men can be seated. 

A peculiar custom is the “reader” im each factory, 
who is paid by the cigarmakers themselyes—each con- 
tributing from 10 to 20 cents to pay his salary—which 
averages perhaps $20 per week in the large factories 
for three or four hours reading each day. Newspapers 
and novels are the usual entertainment the cigarmakers 
are treated to, although of course the majority rules 
and determines what the reader shall select. 

It is very interesting to see the men at work, and to 
note how with their deft fingers they manage to get 
just enough of the fillers in their left hand, as there are 
no bunch makers such as they employ in the United 
States or Europe, each leaf being laid one on top of 
the other, and then how they manage to roll the wrap- 
per around the fancy shaped cigar. 

The cigarmakers have a union of their own, and 
while strikes have occurred now and then, they are 
usually not of long duration. Fathers and sons are 
often working in the same factory, and while only the 
minority seem to be of a saving disposition, the ma- 
jority spend their wages as fast as they earn them, 
and when Monday comes around most of them are 
broke. How they spend their money it is difficult to 
say, as it is not wasted upon drinks. Formerly when 
the lottery was allowed by the Spanish government, a 
good deal of money went that way. The married 
cigarmaker does not need to worry how to spend his 
money, as the rents and living expenses must be 
dearer than in the United States. The unmarried 
cigarmaker likes sports, and on Sundays he may be 
seen, dressed like a gentleman, at all of the outdoor 
amusements, and he is a liberal spender. Dancing is 
one of the chief pastimes in Cuba, and is carried on 
Winter and Summer. It never seems to be too hot for 
that purpose, although the dances are more of a slow 
order, where the couples do not move too rapidly 
around. 

Besides the strippers and cigarmakers there are the 
“wrapper selectors,’ who usually get a fixed salary per 
month, from $75 to $120, and formerly they used to 
get their board at the factory. 

Then come the “cigar selectors,’ who also receive a 
salary per month averaging perhaps $100, and whose 
work, as well as that of the wrapper selectors, requires 
a great deal of experience and skill. Besides, there 
are the men who paste the labels and trimmings on the 
cigar boxes, and who are called in Spanish “fileadores.” 
They are also paid by the month, earning from $50 to 
$75, besides board at the factory. The girls who put 
the rings on the cigars are a later institution, as for- 
merly this custom did not exist, while now it is almost 
universally introduced to protect the brand of the fac- 
tory. They earn from 80 cents to $1.50 per day, ac- 


cording to their skill, as it is piece work per thousand, 
These girls are of a far superior class to the strippers, 
and as their work is of a refined nature, places are 
eagerly sought for, and I have only seen white girls 
of a pleasing appearance employed. 

The foreman, or “Capataces,’ of the different 
branches in a cigar factory are the foremen of the 
strippers, wrapper selectors and of the cigarmakers, 
who earn from $100 to $125 per month. The foreman 
of the escojida occupies the most responsible position, 
as he attends to everything from the supervising and 
marking of the colors on the boxes to the receipt and 
execution of the orders. He receives as high as $175 
per month, or in many cases, a small salary only and a 
percentage on the net profits. 

In the good old times all the salaried people used to 
board and even some sleep at the factory, but of late, 
owing to abuses in inviting too many outsiders, this 


custom has been abolished. Formerly long tables could 
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be seen at the factory where from 25 to too people 
were breakfasting at 9 a.m. and dining at 4 p.m. The 
food was perhaps plain, but it was well cooked and 
substantial, the ordinary Spanish wines being freely 
dispensed. Often enough the bosses of the factory 
could be seen at the head of the table, not being too 
proud to share the same meal in the company of their 
At that time it used to be the custom to have 
many apprentices who came over from Spain as young 
boys of about 12 years of age. Quite a number were 
relatives, who worked their way up. If they showed 
capabilities and worked hard, they were sure of ad- 
vancement, and some of them became successful cigar 
manufacturers in the course of time. 

Anybody who is not conversant with the prevailing 
customs will be astonished to hear that the cigars 
which are smoked free in a large independent cigar 
factory by the cigarmakers, the help in general, and 
which are given away to people who visit the factory, 
have amounted to over $20,000 per year, as I was told 
by one prominent cigar manufacturer. This is a tre- 
mendous drawback, and still it seems there is no re- 
dress. The Trust has been trying to put a stop to 
this abuse, and at least it doesnot give away any cigars 
to the people who visit its factories, but it cannot pre- 
vent the cigarmakers from smoking, for otherwise 
they would find ways to steal. I don’t know what the 
practice may be in the United States, but I am in- 
clined to think that greater economy prevails in the 
American factories, and that not the same liberality or 
waste exists as here in Havana. RosaM. 
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SOME OF THE TRADE LEADER 
(Continued from page 72.) 

or the present cigarette establishment of ‘La Emi- 

nencia” will have to seek new quarters. Don Pru- 

dencio Rabell (El Marques), Don Gabriel Costa, and 

Don Jesus Vales are the active partners, although the 

greatest share of the work is done by Don Jesus 


Vales. “LA EMINENCIA.” 


This cigarette factory is owned by Sres J. Vales & 
Co., and being in the same building, 96-98 Galiano 
street, has been termed a sister factory to the “Ramon 
Allones and Cruz Roja” cigar factory. Don Jesus 
Vales is the active head of the firm, and owing to 
his indomitable energy and talent as a business man 
in the highest sense of the word, “La Eminencia” is 
the leading cigarette, not alone all over the island of 
Cuba, but also where those tidbits are not excluded 
from entering a country through a prohibitive duty. 
The Havana cigarette is far superior to the Turkish 
or Egyptian cigarette, as all connoisseurs will admit, 
and owing to this the National Cuba Co. is selling 
quite a quantity yearly in the United States, although 
the Trust, through the exorbitant import duties of 
$3.60 per pound and 20 per cent. ad valorem, has an 
immense advantage. The “Eminencia” factory has 
five Baron cigarette machines, which produce from 
20,000 to 21,000 cigarettes per hour, so this shows the 
immense output which is quickly consumed, as the 
Owners never carry any surplus stock to speak of. 

“LA DILIGENCIA.” 


This factory is of later creation, as Don Pedro 
Moreda was the founder of the same in 1880, but it 
has gained quite a reputation all over the world, as 
far east as Australia, while “La Diligencia’”’ finds a 
ready market all over the United States, owing to its 
fine aroma, Don Bernardo Moreda is the chief mov- 
ing spirit of the firm of Moreda & Co., as Don Pedro 
has virtually retired from active participation, al- 
though he was here this year for a short visit from 
his present home in Madrid, Spain. The factory is 
located at 85 San Miguel street, where the H. Up- 
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mann factory used to be years ago. Don Bernardo 
is an excellent judge of tobacco, and has personally 
supervised the making of escojidas in the Vuelta 
Abajo only a couple of years ago, being besides a 
thorough manufacturer. At the time when every- 
body claimed that the Vuelta Abajo crop was a total 
failure as to quantity, he declared that the damage done 
by the excessive rains was greatly exaggerated, and 
that there would be more of a crop than the majority 
claimed, and it is now universally admitted that his 
judgment was correct. 
“LA FLOR DE P, A. ESTANILLO.” 

Don Pedro A. Estanillo established this factory in 
the year 1875, and soon gained quite a reputation, 
particularly on the brand “Flor del Fumar,” which 
had a great sale about 30 years ago all over the 
United States, right after Don Pedro had launched 
this new brand upon the Another brand 
called “Elite,” which was made of the finest tobacco 
grown in the Vuelta Abajo, and the lowest size of 
which could not be had for less than $roo per thou- 
sand, can still be found in all the principal clubs of 
New York, Washington, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, etc. On January 27, 1899, Don Pedro accepted 
an offer from the Cuban American Manufacturing 
Co., which, however, after years, turned 
the factory over to the new firm of F. Rodriguez & 
Co., this month. The new owners were chiefly tempted 
in acquiring this factory by the large and choice stock 
of old tobacco which the Cuban American Manufac- 
turing Co. had secured previous to the disastrous rains 
in January. F. Rodriguez & Co. possess all the ex- 
perience as well as sufficient capital to become very 
successful manufacturers, and will leave no stone un- 
turned to gain new customers in the territory neglect- 
ed by the former owners. 


market. 
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“LA ESCEPCION.” 

The late Don José Gener founded this factory in 
1864 and soon gained a reputation for producing a 
very high class cigar. In 1876 “Hoyo de Monterey“ 
was added as an annexed brand, and later “El Vin- 
yet” and “Imperio Aleman.’ In 1881 the original 
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building was destroyed by fire, but this calamity was 
soon overcome by the erection of the present splendid 
structure of 2% stories at No. 7 Monte street, or 
Principe Alfonso, as this thoroughfare has been also 
named. Upon the death of Don José, the widow con- 
tinued the business under the present style of Viuda 
de José Gener, and Don Rafael Alvarez is the general 
representative in New York and London. The late 
Don José Gener purchased the famous “Hoyo de 
Monterey” vegas of the Vuelta Abajo, which continue 
to give a very choice aromatic leaf year after year. 
The output of the factory is about 35,000 cigars daily, 
and the demand for them is so steady that there is 
scarcely any falling off even in the dull period of the 
year. This factory has also a very large cigarette 
factory, formerly combined but now separated, as both 
could not be operated successfully in the same build- 
ing, so the cigarette branch has now a_ two-story 
building of its own. The cheapest size of the “Hoyo 


de Monterey” brand is $100 per thousand. Rosam. 
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HAVANA MANUFACTURERS AT THE EXPOSI- 
TION. 

Many of the leading independent manufacturers of 
Havana are evincing a lively interest in the great To- 
bacco Exposition to be held at the world-famous 
Madison Square Garden in New York, next Seb- 
tember, and promise to be most adequately repre- 
sented. All indications now point to the fact that 
the Exposition will prove the greatest object les- 
son ever offered to the people of the United States, 
both dealers and consumers, in teaching them to dis- 
criminate between trust-made cigars and the vastly 
superior product of independent manufacturers. 

The management of the Exposition has been suc- 
in securing the active of the 
leading railroads, and now confidently estimate an 
attendance of fully half a million people, including 
thousands of leading jobbers, distributors and deal- 
ers from all sections of the United States. 

One day during the Exposition is to be specially set 
“Havana Day.” 
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EXPORT STAMP ISSUED BY CUBAN CIGAR MANUFACTURERS 


Authorized by the Government of the Republic of Cuba 
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Either the name of the Manufacturer or that of his Brand will appear printed in the blank space of this precinta or stamp. 


-- LVMPORTANT NOTICE... 


The preceding cut is a fac-simile, in its actual size, of the new PRECINTA or warranty stamp which, as authorized by the Government of the 
Republic of Cuba, is now used by the members of the Cigar and Cigarette Manufacturers’ Union of the Island of Cuba as a guarantee that cigars, 
cigarettes and cut tobacco packages which bear these stamps were manufactured in Cuba. 


The consumers of these goods, who wish to acquire the genuine article made in CUBA from pure CUBAN LEAF, should buy no other cigars, 
cigarettes, or cut leaf packages but those which have this PRECINTA or stamp of the Cigar and Cigarette Manufacturers’ Union of the Island of Cuba, 
who, jointly with the Government of the Republic of Cuba, or separately, will prosecute before the courts, anyone who may attempt to counterfeit, 
imitate, or in any way render useless the guarantee covered by this stamp. Colors of the PRECINTA fac-simile: black with pale blue ground; fac-simile 
of the seal of the Presidency of the Republic: dark blue. 
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Turkish Cigarettes 


Cambridge Cork Tip Cigarettes have been celebrated 
for over Fifty Years 
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HOW THE CIGAR FACTORIES CAME TO TAMPA 


The Evolution of Tampa from a Small Orange-Growing 
Town to a Great Manufacturing City. 


(Written Especially for the 
In 1885 Tampa was a small village with few people, 
chiefly natives. The principal business orange 
growing. But little thought was given to the cultiva- 
for cereals or even vegetables, and life 


Anniversary Number.) 
Was 


tion of the soil 
was primitive 


At this time V. Martinez Ybor & Co., consisting of 


the senior, now dead, and Edward his son, also dead, 
together with Edward Manrara, had a large cigar fac- 
tory in Key West, and this house was among the first, 
if not the first, to manufacture clear Havana cigars 
with imported Spanish and Cuban labor. Mr. Man- 
rara, of the firm, having a strong antipathy to the 
necessary and from New York, was 
anxious to secure a location on the main land. He 
made a trip to Tampa, and being favorably impressed, 
the firm bought thirty acres of ground on 7th avenue 
between 13th and r4th streets, upon which they put 
up a small frame cigar factory. 

About this time Sanchez & Haya, of New York, 


sea voyage to 





Tampa the Great Cigar City o 


(CS) 
started a factory here, which was located on the ad- 
jacent square. ‘They at once began active operations 
and claimed to be the earliest by a few days in the 
actual manufacture of clear Havana cigars in Tampa. 

March 31, 1886, the Ybor factory in Key West was 
destroyed by the great fire, and the firm decided to 
move their whole business to Tampa, in what is now 
known as Ybor City. Of course their plant had to be 
enlarged and they began the erection of the imposing 
brick building which is now known as the Ybor Branch 
of the Havana American Cigar Co. In 1891 Mr. 
Manrara’s name was added to the firm, which then 


Getieee The Great Fe act Ory —— 
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became Ybor, Manrara & Co, Following the death of 
V. Martinez Ybor, the senior, Mr. Manrara purchased 
the entire property and subsequently merged it into 
the Havana American Cigar Co., of which Mr. E. G. 
Hester is now the manager. 

The present house of Y. Martinez Ybor’s Sons & Co. 
is composed of S. V. Martinez Ybor, president; R. 
Martinez, vice-president, and A. Ramirez, general 
manager. The present foreman, Manuel Chanez, was 
with the original firm in Key West. 

During this period from 1886 the Ybor City Land 
Improvement Co. made large purchases of land, and 
other manufacturers from time to time brought their 











business here and were encouraged to build or to 
occupy factories erected for them. 

While the Key West fire was not the sole reason 
for these Tampa beginnings, it made it easier to get 
Cuban cigarmakers who were out of work in Key 
West. 

The Seidenberg Co., of Key West, shortly decided 
to locate here, following the strike of the Cubans 
against the introduction of Spanish foremen, and were 
the third large concern in the upbuilding of Tampa. 

About 1890 the first cigar factory in Fort Brooke, 
adjoining Ybor City, was erected for Emelio Pons, of 


the present firm of Morey & Pons, and is now occu- 
pied by the Theobald & Oppenheimer Co. The A. 
San Martin Co.’s factory was the next to follow and 
Salvador Rodriguez’s Charles the Great cigar factory, 
the largest and most costly single factory in Tampa, 
was the third of the Fort Brooke plants. This town- 
ship is bounded on the north by the Atlantic Coast 
Line R. R., east by Livingston and 22d streets, west 
and south by Tampa proper. Large tracts are owned 
by the Clarkson Bros., of the P. San Martin Co., who 
are offering sites and inducements to encourage more 
factories. 

In 1886 the Macfarlane Land and Investment Co. 
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Tampa and all seemed to prosper. When the Cuban 
War broke out, which cut off the free transportation 
of tobacco, the manufacture of clear Havana cigars 
declined. From the commencement of the Cuban War 
to the close of the Spanish-American War all the 
manufacturers in West ‘Tampa except O’Halloran went 
out of business. This looked like the end of West 
Tampa, but through the efforts of the Macfarlane 
Land and Investment Co. public confidence was re- 
stored, and a procession of cigar manufacturers started 
on a march to West Tampa. Cuesta, Rey & Co. may 
be regarded as the leaders of the procession. They 
were the first to locate in a large, commodious brick 
building. A. Santaella & Co. moved down from Chi- 
cago and were the second in the line. To-day the 
suburb is a popular manufacturing center, into which 
the procession of manufacturers is still moving, the 
great modern cigar factories affording a_ strik- 
ing picture of progress in Tampa’s tobacco in- 
dustry. PALMETTO. 
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HOW TOBACCO EXHAUSTS THE SOIL. 

No crop exhausts the soil more or faster than to- 
bacco. “Tobacco as a crop is deprecated by the better 
agriculturists in consequence of its exhausting char- 
acter. In the early history of Virginia the light lands 
of the eastern counties were cultivated in tobacco, ex- 
tensive shipments to England being made from towns 
on the Chesapeake, long since abandoned. Less than 
a century of tobacco-growing completely exhausted 
the coast counties, and left the towns, mansions and 
churches that once flourished there, buried in forests 
of new pine.” To the same purport is the testimony 
of Gen. John H. Cooke, who says: 





CIGAR ROLLERS AT WORK IN A TAMPA FACTORY “Tobacco exhausts the land beyond all other crops. 
- . aaa : : As proof of this, every homestead, from the Atlantic 
bought a large tract of land now known as West Key West. This frm was not able to continue, and 
: : : ay : ee: border to the head of tide water, is a mournful monu- 
Tampa. At that time there was no bridge over the the O'Halloran took the building, continuing to occupy : j 
‘ ; : : ae Ba y ment. It has been the besom of destruction which 
river, but steps were at once taken to bridge the Hills- it until it was destroyed by fire in roor. The O’Hal- 
: ea : ae ; . 4 : aan has swept over this once fertile region.’ 
boro and make West Tampa accessible. This delayed loran name has appeared in conspicuous letters in 


the development of the new suburb until the spring West Tampa during all these varying fortunes of the Of course in some sections the soil became ex- 
of 1892, when the first cigar factory was built. It  stiburb. hausted before any intelligent study had been made as 
was occupied by Del Pino & Co., who moved up from Up to 1895 four cigar firms had located in West to fertilization. 
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TAMPA’S WONDERFUL. GROWTH 


Develops from a Village on the Sand Dunes to a Great 
Industrial Center in 20 Years. 


Twenty years ago Tampa was an insignificant village 
of much less than a thousand people, located at the 
head of navigation on Hillsborough Bay. It was then, 
however, active and full of business in proportion to 
its size. It was, as now, the metropolis of the sparsely 
settled country for a hundred miles in various direc- 
tions; it was the port of a long stretch of Gulf coast, 
as it yet remains; it was located on the best point of 
the long shore of the most magnificent bay and harbor 
in all the Southern States. These fundamental facts 
seized the attention of the men who were developing 
the South by rail, and several roads had been for years 
trending in this direction. With their coming the vil- 
lage responded to the impetus and began a march to- 
ward cityhood which has never for a moment been 
seriously interrupted. 

In 1886 began the location of factories for the manu- 
facture of Havana cigars. The advantages found here 
were an irresistible attraction to the leading men en- 
gaged in the business, and they came by scores, bring- 
ing with them thousands of employes and their fami- 
lies. These in turn found a place of residence which 
large and important element of the population. It may 
suited them exactly, and now they constitute a very 
be remarked in passing that there is nowhere such an 
excellent and desirable laboring population in the 
world. Industrious, intelligent, law abiding, they earn 
excellent wages and spend them with liberality. In 
character, conduct, ambition, education, purpose, as- 
similation and all that goes to make a desirable addi- 
tion to the people they have nowhere an equal. Sep- 
arated to some extent by their language from the bulk 
of the people, they are rapidly becoming citizens in the 
full sense of the word, entering into all lines of busi- 
ness and mixing with the commercial and social fea- 
tures of the life of the city without friction or the 
least touch of mutual aversion. 





THE FAMOUS FACTORY, NO: 1, OF SANCHEZ Y HAYA: 


GROWTH IN POPULATION, 


In 1885 the population of Tampa was estimated at 
be 5,532, with a few hundred additional people in 
the surrounding suburbs. In 1900 the census showed 
the inhabitants of the city proper to number 15,830, 
with 5,750 people in the adjacent suburbs—a total of 
21,589 for the territory which to all practical pur- 
poses was the city. Since that last authentic num- 
bering of the population there are reasons and facts 
which justify the belief that the number of people has 


almost or quite doubled. In the city proper there have 
been new residences built which will accommodate and 
now doubtless hold 12,000 people, while the suburbs 
have thickened and expanded to an extent which 
must necessarily embrace almost or quite as many. 
The territory included in the suburbs has more than 
doubled in area the entire space covered five years 
ago by both them and the city, and the most careful 
and conservative estimate makes the present popula- 
tion of Tampa 37,500. 
(Continued on page 82.) 
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Tampa is about midway on the Gulf coast of the 
Peninsula of Florida. It is 1,264 miles from New 
York, 938 from Washington, 377 from Savannah, 239 
from Jacksonville, 1,368 from Chicago, 1,085 from St. 
Louis, 1,009 from Cincinnati, 909 from Memphis, 763 
from Nashville, and 861 miles from New Orleans. 

CLIMATE AND HEALTHFULNESS. 

The climate of Tampa indeed leaves but little to be 
desired. The equability of temperature and the free- 
dom from excessive heat and cold shows the adapt- 
ability of the locality for the successful carrying on 
of all branches of industry. The winter is marked 
by abundant sunshine and warmth, the summer by 
rainfall and coolness. The average mean temperature 
for January, the coldest month of the year, is about 
59 degrees. The warmest months, July and August, 
show an average temperature of 81 degrees. The 
highest temperature on record is 95 degrees and an 
average warm day in summer at noon would show a 
thermometer mark of about 85 to 88 degrees. The 
average rainfall during the past dozen years or so 
has been about 44 inches. More than three-quarters 
of this falls during the summer months which are 
generally designated as the rainy season. ‘This city 
and locality are particularly free from tornadoes, 
blizzards, water spouts, earthquakes and other dis- 
asters which so often devastate other sections. Also 
in the hottest season of the year at eventide of each 
day, come land and Gulf breezes which induce sleep 
and invigorate humanity. 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING IN TAMPA. 


mirably were the climate, location and surroundings 
adapted to the business that the growth of the in- 
terest has never been interrupted, but has continued 
with a steady acceleration. It is unnecessary to enter 
into details except such as will show the continuation 
TIONA GROCERY CO. Manufactured by . (0 A s and rapidity of the growth of the business. In 1897 
; Fee iM vn SANTAELLAC Ee 4 the number of cigars made and sold was 90,408,000. 
pment 10 NOME ALASKA ® Tampa, Fla. é I : F 

: : n the calendar year of 1904 the number was 196,961,- 
a 4] 600—showing an advance of considerably more than 
100 per cent. Shipments of cigars from the city for 
the first six months of 1905 were 104,450,000, as against 
capo 87,715,000 for the corresponding period of the year 
eee | 1904—-being a gain of 19 per cent. The total output 
for the year 1905 was 220,440,000, and the wages paid 
out more than $7,000,000. These wages were divided 
among slightly more than 10,000 earners, or nearly 
$700 per capita—a rate of earnings unknown to work- 
men anywhere else in the world. This estimate in- 
cludes every branch, the cheapest as well as the high- 
est. The cash receipts for the cigars exceeded $15,- 





CARLOAD SHIPMENT OF CIGARS FROM TAMPA TO ALASKA. (Continued on page 84.) 


Tampa altogether is one of the healthiest and most 
delightful residential cities in the South. The sandy 
soil induces natural drainage and in addition the city 
authorities are improving the sanitary arrangements 
of the city as fast as possible. Another fact of no 
little value is that Tampa is supplied with an abun- 
dance of the purest water, far in excess of the needs of 
her present population. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 

Tampa has sixteen miles of paved streets and a gen- 
eral system of sewer mains, to which latter will be 
this year added a sufficient mileage of lateral sewers 
to complete the connection between all buildings and 
the main sewers. Eighteen miles of brick paving has 
been contracted for by the Board of Public Works, 
which has enough cash in the treasury to guarantee 
a round million dollars of expenditure in this direction. 
This will place the city strictly in the first class in 
respect to paved streets. The whole business por- 
tion and a large share of the residence sections will 
be completely and permanently paved, with all the 
advantages implied by this condition. 

The money put into new buildings in 1905 amounted 
to over a miilion dollars. The bank deposits ran up 
to $4,517,806 for the year. The Street Railway Co. 
carried over 7,000,000 passengers—a creditable show- 
ing for a growth of twenty years. 

THE CIGAR INDUSTRY. 

It has not yet been twenty years since the first clear 

Havana cigar factory was located in Tampa. So ad- LOOKING TOWARD TAMPA BAY FROM E. J. STACHELBERG’S VILLA ROSA. 
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_ TAMPA’S WONDERFUL GROWTH 
(Continued from page 82.) 


000,000. It will be noticed that almost one-half of 
this immense amount of money goes to the labor which 
produces the goods—another respect in which Tampa 
excels every other locality. 

The result of these conditions is an activity in gen- 
eral business that is unparalleled in any city of like 
size and proportion. The amount of money that passes 
current from day to day is far beyond the usual in 
similar communities and forms a basis for successful 
business that is unequaled elsewhere. 

There can be no question as to the advantages which 
Tampa offers for the successful carrying on of the 
cigar manufacturing industry. The climatic conditions 
are perfect, allowing the leaf to be worked to the 
best advantage. The proximity of the city to Havana 
insures a full supply of experienced workmen at all 
times, attracted hither by the somewhat higher wages 
which are enabled to offer them. 
A large number of the houses in Tampa 
qave their own warehouses in Havana where they 
store the leaf ready to be shipped here as required. 
t may be said of the Tampa manufacturers that they 


manufacturers 
leading 


are as a whole men of the widest experience who have 
been bred up to the cigar industry, many of them 
from childhood. Most of them have had experience 
in Havana, New York and elsewhere before estab- 
ishing themselves ‘here. They experts in the 
selection of the leaf and the blending of the different 
varieties to obtain the best results. To the care ex- 
ercised in the above details, much of their success and 





are 


reputation must be attributed. 

Although, as above stated, the number of cigars 
made here during the past year was the largest in 
her history, Tampa claims less honor for quantity, 
than in the perfection of her clear Havana cigars 
which in every respect are fully the equal of the 
Havana made product, her goods being made from 
the same leaf, by the same class of workmen, and 
under climatic conditions at least equally favorable. 
There is no difference except in price; the Havana 





THE SHAMROCK CIGAR FACTORY OF SANCHEZ Y HERMANOS. 


United States be- 
cause the duty is much greater on the manufactured 
goods than on the unmanufactured leaf. The taste 
of the American public, moreover, is changing and 
every year American made clear Havana goods are 
in larger demand than ever, and of all clear Havana 
goods Tampa makes the best. The 
who as a class are men of the highest integrity and 
standing, take pride in their cigars, and in the repu- 


made cigars being higher in the 


manufactu fers, 


tation of their brands, and they are ever on the watch 
to maintain their well known standard and uniform- 
ity. Tampa cigars are sold all over the country, and 
the name of Tampa is considered a synonym for all 
that is reliable, excellent and desirable. 
DEEP WATER CHANNEL. 

The great expansion of the commerce of the city, 

noted previously, has been conducted through a chan- 


(Continued on page 86.) 
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nel having a depth of only 12 feet at mean low tide. 
An appropriation of $448,000 was made at the last 
session of congress for deepening this channel to 20 
feet, and this important improvement will be speed- 
ily carried out. The full depth will be attained within 
a year or two, and a corresponding gain in the com- 
merce and business of the city. Incidental to the 
completion of that channel the Seaboard Air Line 
system of railways has planned and will immediately 
construct terminal facilities at a cost of a quarter of 
a million dollars. The company has erected a pas- 
senger station at a cost of $35,000. This display of 
enterprise will be fully met by its rival the Atlantic 
Coast Line, though its plans have not been made 
public. Within two years Tampa will be fully 
equipped for the transfer from rail to water of all 
possible commerce and travel which may seek this line 
of travel between the United States and the countries 
south of us. 

Consideration should be given to the fact that Tam- 
pa is the most southerly available port on the Florida 
coast, and will therefore be the gateway between this 
country and the Panama canal, the West Indies and 
the Central and South Americas. Tampa Bay is also 
the most southerly landlocked harbor of sufficient 
depth of water to accommodate the navies of the 
United States, and will inevitably become the base of 
supplies, the location of repair and construction yards 
and the general headquarters of naval activities in case 
of war with a foreign country. It need not be added 
that in such case this city would become the com- 
missary station for an army operating to the south- 
ward, as it was during the Spanish-American hos- 
tilities. 

SPORT. 

To those who seek recreation on land and water 
Hillsborough and adjacent counties, easily acces- 
sible from Tampa, offer unequalled attractions. Deer 
are to be found in the recesses of the cypress brakes, 
while turkeys are more numerous, every season -yield- 
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TAMPA FACTORY, OF JOSE COSIO & CO. 


ing many fine specimens to the enterprising and lucky 
sportsman. The woods and fields swarm with quail, 
squirrels are plentiful, snipe freely visit the feeding 
grounds every winter, and all varieties of land, shore 
and water birds are abundant. The game laws are 
strictly enforced, and the open season always finds 
game in large quantity and easy of access. 
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The fishing afforded by the waters of this section 
is unequalled anywhere. The fresh streams and hun- 
dreds of beautiful lakes abound in black bass, bream 
and perch, and recorded catches are phenomenal. The 
salt waters teem with every variety of fish known 
to this latitude, so rich in sea life, with the addition 

(Continued on page 90.) 
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VICENTE GUERRA. FRANCISCO R. DIAZ. 
Of the Tampa Firm of V. Guerra, Diaz y Ca. 
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(Continued from page 86.) 
of oysters, crabs and clams. The character of the 
calm and peaceful sheets of inland waters, the fre- 
quent occurrence of shell banks, bars and channels 
give every facility for knowing where the finny deni- 
zens most frequently feed, and consequently the sport 
never fails to reward the seeker who pursues it. 








Among the varieties may be mentioned the lordly 
tarpon, red and ‘black grouper, Spanish mackerel, 
speckled trout, pompano, red and mangrove snap- 
pers, sheepshead, red bass, croakers, drum, and many 
others—all of which respond readily to the lures 
of the angler. The shores, islands and keys afford 
innumerable beautiful camping places to which sports- 
men may resort. The weather permits these sports, 
on both land and water, to be pursued every day in 
the year, and thousands of people testify to the per- 
fectly satisfying character of the enjoyment by field 
and flood. PALMETTO. 


<TAMPA’S FAMOUS SPANISH COLONY 


How the Myriad Workers in the Great Cigar Factories 
Live and Find Enjoyment. 


The most interesting feature of Tampa, aside from 
the cigar factories which give the city an individuality 
unlike any other city in the country, is the great Span- 
ish Colony of cigar workers who have their focal point 
of interest in the noted Spanish Casino, which is their 
club, school, recreation room and theatre. This cigar 
colony constitutes fully one-third of the population of 
the city, and stamps Tampa as unique among the 
cities of the land. 


New York has a Russian colony of strange people. 
Detroit has her Polaks. Montreal and New Orleans 
are each nearly half French. Chicago has numerous 
race representatives of the foreign born. In Mil- 





OSCAR REINACH. 
(Continued on page 92.) « President of Fernandez Hermanos y Ca. 
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TAMPA’S FAMOUS SPANISH COLONY 


(Continued from page 90.) 

waukee the Germans hold the balance of power. In 
Michigan there are towns settled mostly by Holland- 
ers, and Wisconsin and Minnesota have towns con- 
trolled by Norwegians and Swedes. It is doubtful 
if any of these foreign born give to their localities a 
more unique and striking coloring than these notable 
Spanish residents of Tampa who 

Cut and twist tobacco leaves, 

Can make cigars with greatest ease, 

All clear Havana and sure to please. 

A stroll through Ybor City and West Tampa, so 
largely occupied by the colony of cigar workers, is 
of unusual interest, affording glimpses of what seem 
Stores, shops and cafes may be 
visited where positively no English is spoken by the 


like a foreign land. 
older people. Here children may come to the rescue, 
or, in their absence, ludicrous pantomine makes the 
full of 


aged, their cafes well conducted 


visit novelty. heir stores are well man- 
as to cooking and 
service—in fact these Spanish cafes are the most no- 
table restaurants in Florida. Vheir church service is 
in Spanish, and their schools are in Spanish. At 
their theatre Spanish plays are presented by home 
talent and are far more creditable than most of the 
professional shows on the road. 

Living in the Spanish Colony is peculiar, turned up- 
side down, so to speak, when looked at from our 
Breakfast is not breakfast, 
Coffee 
only is taken in the early morning and all hands are 
in the factories at 6 o'clock, ready for work. From 


9 to 11 o'clock all go out for breakfast, going home if 


American point of view. 
dinner is at night, and there is no luncheon. 


otherwise dropping into the convenient res- 
taurants which are in close proximity to every cigar 
factory. No other meal is eaten till the work is 
over for the day, the evening dinner at 6 o’clock being 
the principal meal of the day. The restaurant cooks 
are all apparently well trained, the waiters are all 
white, and both food and service are a notable fea- 
ture in the colony living. Our American eating 
houses might get many vaulable points from the Span- 


near by, 
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THE SPANISH CASINO AND THEATRE IN TAMPA. 


ish cafes. Our baker’s bread served in nearly all 

restaurants outside the large cities, is notoriously in- 

ferior; is spongy and tasteless and dries quickly. 
The Spanish Colony bakers make a loaf as long as 


one’s arm and about the size around, moist and de- 


licious, and served fresh to all the restaurants twice a 
day. Consequently their bread is always good and 
satisfactory. 
Cigarmakers, as a rule, are not ambitious along pro- 
(Continued on page 94.) 
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-TAMPA’S FAMOUS SPANISH COLONY 
(Continued from page 92.) 


The mechanical and monotonous oc- 
cupation of sitting at a table, rolling the Cuban leaf 
into cigars, in an illy-ventilated room six days in the 
week and through years of time, does not cultivate 
the judgment, broaden the understanding, add to the 
intelligence, nor stimulate higher thought. 


gressive lines. 


The cigar 
workers are therefore entitled to lenient judgment. 
After 
working hours their time and thought are given chiefly 
to amusement. ‘They read very little, as they have 
their reading done for them by the public reader in 
the factory. This custom dates back to the early days 
of the cigar industry in Havana; 
strike, and at times created other serious disturbances, 
owing to objectionable matter being read and the in- 
terjection of The public reader in 
to be a accessory. 
The men work better and therefore accomplish more 
when they are entertained and all 
suppressed. Most of the cigar 
paid by a weekl 
The factory employees are all paid 
Saturday afternoon, The reader holds his hat as the 
men leave the factory, thus receiving his remuneration. 


Their failings are in large measure excusable. 


has caused many a 


incendiary ideas. 


the cigar factory seems valuable 
conversation is 
have their 


y assessment of the 


factories 
readers, who are 


working force. 


The Spanish Colony constitutes an important factor 
in the life and development of Tampa. As already 
stated, it includes fully one-third of the population of 
the city. Many identified themselves with the 
city’s interests, live in elegant homes, have surrounded 
themselves with the comforts and luxuries of life, are 
people of broad, generous views, cultured and refined. 
It should be said of the Spanish Colony they are 
order-loving people, generous in impulse; have erect- 


have 


ed two magnificent hospitals to provide for their 
sick; manage their business so well that very few 


There is probably no industry in the 
country that is managed with greater skill and tact 
than Tampa’s Clear Havana Cigar industry, and it 
is doubtful if any industry has experienced a greater 
growth in the same period of existence. PALMETTO. 


failures occur. 
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TAMPA, FAIREST TAMPA. 


Frank B. Williams, the local correspondent of the 
York Topacco, is a versatile genius. 
stance, he is now presenting to his friends a neat 
little leaflet containing the following poetic tribute 
o Tampa, written by himself: 


New For in- 


Oh Tampa, fairest Tampa! 
I bless the day I saw thee. 
Thy sunny skies and balmy air, 
Your birds and flowers and maidens fair, 
Are beautiful beyond compare, 
Oh Tampa, fairest Tampa! 


In Vampa, fairest Tampa, 
The Cubans do a turn, sir. 
They cut and twist tobacco 
They make cigars with greatest ease, 
All clear Havana and sure to please, 
fairest Tampa. 


leaves, 


In Tampa, 


In Tampa, fairest Tampa, 
[he Italians make a show, sir, 
They sella banana and cocoanutta, 
Segar, and grapes, and apricotta, 
Nutta, all kinds, and talking parrotta, 
In Tampa, fairest Tampa. 


fairest Tampa, 

Is Coon Town, “Sho’s yo’ bawn, sah.” 

They sing, buck-dance, and cake-walk, too, 

Fair Dinah, and Mandy, and Lovely Lou, 

In red and yellow and pink and blue, 

ee along, you Coons, I’ll dance wid yoh,” 
In Tampa, fairest Tampa. 


In Tanipa, 


In Tampa, fairest Tampa, 
The maidens have the say, sir. 
The men can’t call to flirt and court 
Unless the lady sends. report 
That she has willing hand and heart, 
In Tampa, fairest Tampa. 


SAFO! 


The Cigar that Makes Money for the Jobber 


Brings Trade to the Dealer 





Gives Satisiaction to tte Smoker 


And Makes Trouble for the Competitor 


SAFO CIGAR CO., 
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In Tampa, fairest Tampa, 
The men are jolly good, sir. 
They do the club, and dance and bowl, 
They stay out nights till hours are small, 
If wives object, well, that is all, 

In Tampa, fairest Tampa. 


In Tampa, fairest Tampa, 
The south fair came and went, sir. 
“Twas there he met his Julia Ann, 
“Why can’t we wed?” he said in fun, 
“Tll be your hub’—they were made one 
In Tampa, fairest Tampa. 


In Tampa, fairest Tampa, 
They do things up to date, sir. 
The business blocks, the handsome homes, 
Huge factories with Spanish names, 
All go to show good taste and means 


Ia Tampa, fairest Tampa. 


In Tampa, fairest Tampa, 
The churches do good work, sit 
Both old and young in sweet accord, 
Attend to hear the living word, 
With song and praise to Him adored, 
In Tampa, fairest Tampa. 


Oh Tampa, fairest Tampa! 
My tongue and pen extol thee. 
Your lovely bay, the orange trees, 
Your charming homes, but more than these, 
Your people who so strive to please, 
Oh Tampa, fairest Tampa! 
PALMETTO. 
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Joseph Murphy, British consul at Bordeaux, states 
that the supply of “French” briar root is practically 
exhausted. The product, which formerly came from 
the Department of the Landes and from near the 
frontier in the Pyrenees, is now obtained in Scotland 


exclusively. The pipes are manufactured at St. Claude. 
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TAMPA CIGARS IN RHYME. FERNANDEZ HERMANOS & CO, LIkRECLORY OF TAMPA CIGAR FIRMS. 








== West Tampa is a factory town. The Tampa cigar manufacturers have often been 
A. SANTAELLA & CO, My! how the factories loom! portrayed in procession, as they “fell in,” one after 
© Onto ta Opamot 1 See ie eae with lovely lawns, Bae other, when the oe had been started by the Ybor 
Such Gayousastiokesni nom eeproner mame! es a eee age i ease Manrara and Sanchez « Haya firms—truly a long line 
Voug stylish shape, tate tomian noes hese fine Cea are a she BO, of notable cigar manufacturers now and one that at- 
Pret Cuba tear Tae eounc cee: 2s on, we'll have a STO ; tracts widespread attention, not limited by the boun- 
I've smoked cigars, some good, some bad; [ry pean ante eae oe ae: daries of the continent. llere they are, arranged in 
Some made me sick, some made me sad; eMecaL ined thal one alphabetical order: 
An Optimo just makes me glad. V. GUERRA, DIAZ & CO. A. Santaella & Co. Jose Lovera Co. 
A. San-ta-el-la Otptimo. Where’er on earth’ ve chanced to roam Amo, Ortiz & Co. Jose Cosio & Co. 
M. STACHELBERG & CO. Away from friends and far from home, Arguelles, Lopez & Bro. J. M. Martinez Co. 
The clock ai Sie factory tower My thoughts turned back with fond desire ae Etpe. : Jose Silva - Co. 
Yolled the hour of setting sun. Vo jolly good smokes of a Tampa cigar. ae o eres. & Diaz. L. ee & Co. 
The dactouy hands Hadileeoncsoue “La Flor Guerra-Diaz,’ my special delight, ae Bros. Leopold Powel eee 
A Wie dayton ene one. We had them passed round on my wedding night. ae i - Co. i ke me fon 
Now, thenetomallia jolt sane hen all hands smoked till the air was blue, Aro & a oe M. pie is ots Co. 
ah ihe Nene Dee Boks, Such cigars! Were the best I ever knew. puesta, ay & Co. ut SE MES @EICU. 
i es ; * ; Cuban-American Co. Montevierno & Co, 
will bring us rest, and joy, and peace, PUnSi ay RE aa fil Nacional Cigar Co. lenendez Bros. & Ver- 
Release from every care. When Robbie smoked his cigarette El Arte Cigar Co. planck. 
BERRIMAN BROS. t made him sick, you know. El Burello Cigar Co. M. Perez Co. 
A. Bertiman cigar I lis mamma \ ould the doctor ect, i A. Kline & Co. fanrara Bros. Co, 
Is superior by fat sut Robbie cried “No! No! lrlich Mig. Co. Manuel Casan. 
To a pipe, cigarette or a seedling. “1 don’t want nothin’, mamma dear, Pngichard Gees: ese) pager oe 
What a pleasure to smoke! But corpo ler alone Fernandez Hermanos & O’Halloran Cigar Co; 
"Tis a fact and no joke, If ever I get up from here a : Poem HN se Pash 
There's a richness in wrapper and filling. I’m goin’ to have some fun. i ogee ee Ce: ee Gear ia BB ree: 
SARA LMES. Se Unis OE EIU. “V’ll smoke Havana-lampa clear - ee oe i 2 a Aa 
Tour the earth, ~pon my soul, Cine Fis Bec nee eet ee fa odiska y Pann & Baye 
NESE ide ieee S Nive The oat the 20% the boys rouerd here Peas - eee peak: 
In my easy armchair, a : a a g ; i = Se Filogamo & Alvarez. Salvador Rodriguez. 
By the ares stare moke these and aint atraid. Fernandez, Reich & Brun- Safo Cigar Co. 
Than be prince, or a king, or high liver. So Robbie tried a Cuesta-Rey. Bae 8. I. Davis & Co. 
Oe aie hove come loc ie Won eee Mora & Co. Salvador Alvarez. 
: “Gimme a puff, and me, and me.” Dea e — Ce: thecbald Oppenheuney 
A jolly good smoke Tesi ewer eben oan ae Cigar Co. Tierra del Lago Cigar Co, 
For a fact, and no joke. avana-American Co. WV. Guerra Diaz & Co. 
When at home, on the road, or at sea, oh! Nor made them sick; they all hallooed, Elavana-Claro Cigar Co. Val Antuono. 
If you wish a cigar, Said Cuesta-Rey was “some.” Havana Cigar Co. Y. Pendas & Alvarez. 
That will perfume the air, They smoked and smoked, and all agreed New firms are constantly being established in Tam- 
Smoke Greeson’s high grade Embocado. “Such smokes” were “bully fun.” pa, and the list is steadily growing. 
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Something About ‘‘Tobacco’”’ and 


Its Founder, the Late T. H. Delano 





The first issue of Topacco appeared Friday, May 14, 
1886, and that date marks the beginning of a new era 
in tobacco trade journalism. Topacco has, from that 
day to this, been recognized as a positive force for 
good in the trade, and it was able almost at the outset 
to revolutionize the attitude of the trade toward trade 
papers. 

It is, indeed, difficult for the present generation in 
the trade—the men who have come upon the stage of 
action since Topacco came into being—to appreciate 
the old conditions. In the days before Tosacco ap- 
peared to blaze the path and demonstrate the possi- 
bilities that its founder had so clearly perceived, the 
existing tobacco trade journals were anything but a 
credit to the trade. They were but meagerly sup- 
ported, and as a consequence were badly edited and 
poorly printed, contained no illustrations, no special 
features, and in a word nothing that was likely to win 
for them either the regard or the esteem of any con- 
siderable number of readers. 


HOW THE TRADE PRESS WAS FORMERLY REGARDED. 


Before Tosacco had demonstrated the possibilities 
of advertising in a first-class tobacco trade paper, no 
one in the cigar and tobacco industry had ever looked 
upon such advertising seriously as a strictly business 
proposition. Instead of looking upon the money that 
was spent for space in a trade paper as an investment, 
which, judiciously and properly expended, was cer- 
tain to return a handsome profit to the advertiser, they 
were prone to regard the expenditure from one of two 
standpoints—as fire insurance or as charity. 


In other words, the money was paid for space in 
trade papers either to purchase immunity from edito- 
rial slings and arrows of a personal character which 
might be, and too often were, directed against the 
members of the trade who refrained from buying 
space; or else it was handed over, more or less grudg- 
ingly, because the trade papers were looked upon as a 
sort of poor relation of the trade that must be sup- 
ported in some way while they lived, although the 
great majority of manufacturers seemed to feel that 
it might. be regarded as a wise dispensation of 
Providence if the trade papers would succumb to in- 
sufficient sustenance and pass out of existence. 

And, in truth, the manufacturers were not wholly 
to be blamed for this attitude. The tobacco trade 
papers of the time anterior to the appearance of To- 
BAcco had little circulation and less influence. They 
were big blanket sheets, each page considerably larger 
than that of the average daily newspaper of the pres- 
ent time; they were crudely printed on the flimsiest 
quality of paper; and there was practically no attempt 
at illustration, either in the news or advertising 
pages. 

Furthermore, not the slightest attempt was made to 
cover the news of the trade in a thorough and sys- 
tematic The editors of the tobacco trade 
publications of that time were not themselves trained 
newspaper men, and the incomes from the papers 
would not admit of regular correspondents being main- 
tained at important centers, or of special reporters 
with an expert knowledge of the various branches of 
the trade being employed to cover the local field. 

But, after all, the inherent weakness of the tobacco 
trade papers of those days lay in the fact that they 
never made the slightest effort or attempt to interest 
the jobbers and dealers. As a matter of fact, the 
great mass of dealers scarcely knew of their exist- 
ence, and hardly one in five thousand of the retail 
members of the trade had ever seen a copy of a to- 
bacco trade paper. 

The publishers regarded it as useless to attempt to 
reach the retail dealers, and such meagre circulation 
as they had was confined to leaf dealers and manu- 
facturers. Of course, the manufacturers could not ex- 
pect to sell their product to each other, and under 
the circumstances it is scarcely to be wondered at that 


manner. 


the possibilities of advertising in the existing trade 
papers did not appeal to them. 

It was at this juncture that the first issue of To- 
BAccO made its appearance, with the long familiar 
heading, which is here reproduced. 


siege, yet the immutable laws of nature are that, with- 
out support ye shall surely fail. Accepting the situa- 
tion, the purpose of this journal is to merit success 
and have no fear for the result at the hands of a trade 
that has always been more than generous to all those 
who have deserved its confidence. 








Thomas H. Delano, the founder of Tosacco, had 
given the matter much deliberation and_ serious 
thought before deciding to embark in the publication 
of a tobacco trade paper. He recognized that a radi- 
cal departure from existing methods was imperative 
if the publication was to succeed. He realized that 
there was only one way in which the advertising pages 
could be made valuable to the manufacturers—and 
that was by securing a large number of subscribers 
among the distributors and dealers who handled ci- 
gars and tobacco. 

As he formulated his plans he foresaw that he must 
make a paper that would be of interest and value to 
these people, not only a paper which they might be 
induced to subscribe for, but a paper which they 
would actually read with interest and profit. 


THE PATHFINDER CF TOBACCO TRADE JOURNALISM. 


It is well to remember, however, that Mr. Delano 
was practically without chart or compass to steer by. 
Things that are to-day considered the common prop- 
erty of all tobacco trade papers had to be invented 
and devised by him. He made Tosacco the Path- 
finder of Tobacco Trade Journalism, and it has been 
persistently imitated and followed by its would-be 
contemporaries from that time to this. 

Topacco at the outset discarded the old, cumbersome 
blanket page form; it was printed upon a good quality 
of paper; it introduced illustrations; it employed 
trained news-gatherers; it engaged regular salaried 
correspondents; it originated and developed the sys- 
tem of publishing valuable trade statistics; and it se- 
cured and printed special articles prepared by ex- 
pert authorities upon store equipment and window dis- 
play; and in each and all of these things it has been 
imitated by would-be contemporaries who lacked both 
the ambition and the ability to devise ideas of their 
own for their improvement. 

In the first issue of Topacco, 20 years ago,’ its 
principles and purposes were outlined, under the mod- 
est caption, “About Ourselves.” The platform then 
laid down, was as follows: 


THE PLATFORM LAID DOWN 20 YEARS AGO, 


“This is the initial number of Topacco—a journal 
devoted to the interests of wholesale and retail deal- 
ers in every form of manufactured tobacco. The gen- 
eral tobacco industry of this country is so vast it is 
hardly possible for one journal to cover the whole 
field. There are now able journals looking after the 
interests of the planter and the manufacturer. With- 
out slighting those interests, it is the purpose of this 
journal to look particularly after the special interests 
of wholesale and retail dealers, 

“Once a week Topacco will make its appearance, 
bright, crisp and genial—welcome visitor, with all the 
latest and freshest news from over the seas, across 
the continent, and about your next door neighbor— 
gossipy, but by no means vulgar, learned, perhaps, but 
by no means pedantic. The opinions expressed will 
be those of this journal, as profound as the subject 
will bear and conscientious study will afford, but al- 
ways honest, open, and to the point. 

“Topacco starts in life with no ‘entangling relations,’ 
is therefore free; and can afford to be honest and truly 
independent. There is nobody ‘behind it, so the 
reader can trust it, and if an honest and faithful en- 
deavor can merit that trust, you shall have it. 

“Although Topacco is abundantly supplied with the 
goods of this world to stand a long and vigorous 


“Our city contemporaries will recognize the fact that 
we are at the other end of the trade from the one 
occupied by them; that there is room enough for all; 
and we ask at their hands what they will certainly 
receive at ours, courteous and considerate treatment 
at all times. 

“Without protesting too much, Topacco hopes to 
grow in years, wax in strength, become more intelli- 
gent and useful day by day, and by the ever-widening 
circle of its acquaintance spread the light of progres- 
sive thought, becoming a useful and entertaining com- 
panion to each one of the wholesale and retail dealers 
in manufactured tobacco throughout the length and 
breadth of the land.” 


FURTHER PLANS THAT WERE EARLY OUTLINED. 


Elsewhere in the paper appeared the following an- 
nouncement: “This paper is of value and interest to 
observing men in the tobacco business and other 
kindred branches. It reports, reviews and discusses 
all matters, domestic and foreign, that have any bear- 
ing on the business in this country. Its praise will be 
given sparingly, and only when deserved, and its 
criticism will be open and honest. 

“No individuals, firms or corporations, engaged in 
the tobacco industry in any manner, are directly or 
indirectly interested in the paper financially or other- 
wise. Toracco will be published solely in the in- 
terests of the dealer in manufactured tobacco and 
smokers’ articles, and no money or labor will be spared 
to make it a first-class trade paper in every respect, and 
an authority on every branch of the business. In it 
will be found each week all the latest and most re- 
liable information obtained by our own reporters and 
correspondents in all parts of the country.” 

The platform announced by Topacco at the outset 
was the result of such careful thought, and the policy 
had been so clearly mapped out, that it has been stead- 
fastly ma:ntained to this day, with only such minor 
changes as have resulted from time to time through 
changing conditions in the trade. 

ALWAYS RECOGNIZED AS THE DEALERS’ PAPER. 


Topacco has always been recognized as pre-emi- 
nently the paper for the dealer and distributor, both at 
retail and in a jobbing way, and it has always en- 
joyed the proud distinction of being the trade news- 
paper—the paper that covered the trade field thor- 
oughly and comprehensively, printing the news, print- 
ing it promptly, and’ giving all the essential facts in 
crisp, succinct form without any undue padding. 

Editorially, Topacco has always been absolutely fear- 
less and independent. It has never hesitated to advo- 
cate movements and measures which it believed would 
be for the advancement of the trade and it has never 
faltered when there were abuses to be exposed. 

A shining example of the fearlessness and independ- 
ence of Tosacco was furnished in its early days, which 
did more to raise the standard of the cigar industry 
and place it on a more elevated plane, than any one 
thing that has ever been accomplished by a trade paper 
in any line of commerce and industry. 

Only the older members of the trade who can per- 
sonally recall the old conditions can fully appreciate 
the splendid work which Topacco was able to accom- 
plish for the trade in bringing about a proper regard 
for property rights in labels. 


(Continued on page 100.) 
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““TOBACCO”’ AND ITS FOUNDER 
(Continued from page 98.) 

It is difficult to conceive to-day the lax ideas that 
universally prevailed throughout the trade in the 
United States 20 years ago regarding the integrity of 
cigar labels. Practically every prominent label of the 
leading factories in Havana was openly appropriated 
and imitated by manufacturers in the United States. 
Manufacturers who were scrupulously honest and up- 
right in every other respect seemed to regard it as quite 
the proper thing to use counterfeit labels, and Ameri- 
can lithographers, who would no more engage in such 
practices at the present time than they would print 
bogus stocks and bonds, openly announced that they 
were ready to duplicate the labels of manufacturers in 
Elavana. 

Indeed, the practice of appropriating these labels was 
at that time so common that there were many promi- 
nent houses among the earlier manufacturers of clear 
Havana cigars in the United States that did not possess 
a distinctive label of their own, but put out their goods 
under different labels which had been 
originated by the manufacturers in Ha- 
vana. 

These, it should be thoroughly under- 
stood, were not American manufactur- 
ers who were lacking in a general way in 
character and integrity, but in this one 
particular they seemed to assume that 
the Havana had no 
rights which they were bound to respect. 
Indeed, matters were at such a pass that 
a cigar dealer who had built up a trade 
in imported cigars could, and in more 
than one instance did, go to an American 
manufacturer of Havana goods, 
and arrange for a supply of cigars of 
practically identical shapes and sizes of 
those which he had been buying in Cuba, 
packed under a label which could hardly 
be distinguished from that on the boxes 
Havana. 


manufacturers in 


clear 


which came from 


ONE OF “TOBACCO’S” EARLIEST VICTORIES. 


This was the general state of affairs 
when Tosacco began a campaign of edu- 
practices. This 
action was strenuously and in some cases 
Tospacco was not only 


cation against such 
bitterly resented. 
harshly criticized in many quarters, but 
it was threatened with the loss of sub- 
advertising patronage, 
and in some cases these threats were 
carried out. But knowing that it was 
fighting for the right, and for a prin- 
ciple which must eventually be recog- 
nized, it persevered, single handed and 


scriptions and 


alone, some of its would-be contempo- 
raries going so far as to openly attempt 
to defend the use of the counterfeit 
labels. 

Topacco continued to hew to the line, 
letting the chips fall where they might, 
and in time it aroused a sentiment throughout the 
entire trade which eventually led to a discontinuance 
of the old practice by all reputable manufacturers and 
resulted in raising the trade to a higher plane than it 
had ever occupied before. Of course, this was not 
accomplished in a week or a month, but it was accom- 
plished, and practically because of the continued and 


consistent work performed by ToBacco, 


STATISTICS ACCEPTED AS STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


To detail even the merest fraction of all that To- 
pAcco has undertaken and accomplished for the good 
of the trade in the past 20 years would fill many pages. 
Its compilations of statistics have always been accepted 
as the standard authority, and it has happened on nu- 
merous occasions that they have been taken as the basis 
of arguments before Congressional and legislative com- 
mittees, commissioners and other public officials. 

In the matter of impressing the retail members of 
the trade with the importance of bright and attractive 
stores, handsome fixtures and accessories, and above 
all in inculcating a sense of the absolute cash value of 
effective window display, Toracco has during the past 
20 years exerted an influence for the general good that 
has been absolutely incalculable. 





The immense and far reaching influence which To- 
BnAcco has exerted in this direction is exemplified by 
the remarks of a prominent dealer in Cincinnati some 
two years ago. Cincinnati, be it remembered, is fa- 
mous for its elegantly appointed cigar stores, and one 
of the leading members of the Cincinnati trade said: 

“We feel that we are entitled to point with pride to 
the fine array of cigar stores which we have in Cin- 
cinnati. We believe that they will compare more than 
favorably with those in any other city in the United 
States, not even excepting New York and Chicago, 
and I feel free to say that Tosnacco can take to itself 
much of the credit for this. The retail cigar stores in 
Cincinnati have been practically revolutionized during 
the past dozen years, and a large share of the credit 
for the improvement brought about can be truly as- 
cribed to the fact that we have all been regular readers 
of Topsacco. 

“Every prominent cigar man in Cincinnati is a con- 
stant and careful reader of Toracco, and has been for 
years, and the illustrations and descriptions of fine 





A. S. KLEIN, ADVERTISING MANAGER OF “TOBACCO.” 


cigar stores in other cities which it has printed from 
time to time have exerted a most stimulating and bene- 
ficial effect upon us all. 
have picked up valuable hints and suggestions, which, 
when the time came, we have embodied in the equip- 
ment of our own stores.” 


From these descriptions we 


WORKING A REVOLUTION IN WINDOW DISPLAY. 


And Toracco has exercised an equally potent influ- 
ence in the matter of window display. It was the first 
publication in the tobacco trade to make regular use 
of half-tone illustrations in its columns, and thus fur- 
nish the trade with a practical demonstration of what 
other dealers were doing in this line in different sec- 
tions of the country. At the same time it printed a 
long series of thoroughly practical articles upon the 
subject of dressing cigar store windows, especially pre- 
pared by William B. Turk, the “King of Window 
and other experts, illustrated with 
specially prepared engravings and diagrams. 

The trade as a whole was thus awakened to the im- 
portance of window display, and the changes in this 
regard that have been wrought in the last 20 years can 
to a great extent be attributed primarily to the influ- 
The “Mint of Hints” department, 


Dressers,” and 


ence of ‘ToBacco. 


which has been for a few years past one of the regular 
features of Topacco, has furnished a mass of invalua- 
ble suggestions upon the subject of window dressing, 
all based upon the practical experience of enterprising 
and successful dealers, and it is regularly consulted and 
studied by the most successful window display artists 
in the trade. 

In all the years of its existence TorAcco has ever 
stood ready to foster and support any movement for 
the general benefit of the trade. Thus when the dealers 
in Philadelphia planned some two years ago to hold the 
first cigar and tobacco exhibition in the history of the 
trade in the United States, Toracco, alone among all 
the trade papers, lent the project every possible aid and 
encouragement. 

Again, when it was planned to hold a Tobacco: Ex- 
position in New York a year later, on a much greater 
scale, Topacco was once more the only trade paper that 
freely gave its active support to the enterprise from 
start to finish. Its contemporaries main- 
tained an attitude of more or less thinly veiled hostility 
for months, and one of them never 
mentioned the Exposition at all except 
to attack it during the week that it was 
in progress. 

It was generally admitted throughout 
the trade that the success of the Exposi- 
tion would have been absolutely im- 
possible but for the support which it re- 
ceived from Tosacco and Chairman Sid- 
ney J. Freeman, in whose hands was 
vested the executive management of the 
ereat show, cheerfully paid the follow- 
ing tribute to the influence 
Tosacco had wielded: 

“T desire to state in the 
phatic manner possible, that no other 
or combination of forces, 


would-be 


which 
most em- 


one force, 
not even excepting the management it- 
self, was so powerful and far-reaching 
in bringing about the splendid success 
of the recent Tobacco Exposition. To- 
BAccO aroused the manufacturers, and 
awakened the interest of the dealers and 
brought them to the show in large num- 
bers. Without the assistance of Topacco 
anything like the success achieved would 
have been utterly impossible.” 


OF THE LATE, Ty He 
DELANO. 


The late Thomas H. Delano builded 
better than he knew when he laid his 
plans for founding Toracco. These 
plans were evolved by long and earnest 
thought, and they not only led to the 
establishment of a publication that has 
always occupied a commanding position 
in the trade, growing steadily in circula- 
tion, in prestige and in influence from 
year to year, but they were the immedi- 
ate cause of a gradual but none the less 
certain transformation in tobacco trade 
journalism in the United States. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


And in revolutionizing tobacco trade journalism he 
went far toward revolutionizing the trade itself. He 
was largely instrumental in setting in motion many 
important reforms, and through his intimate personal 
relations with men prominent in public life, he exerted 
a considerable influence in shaping legislation affecting 
the trade. On many occasions he accompanied dele- 
gations from the trade to Washington to appear before 
and he constant 
correspondence with leaders in the House and Senate 


Congressional committees, was in 
whenever matters affecting the trade were under con- 
sideration. 

Thomas H. Delano was a man of marked intellectual 
power, deliberate and conscientiously careful in all that 
he did and said, and possessed of that kindly consider- 
ation for others that endeared him to all with whom 


he came into close personal relations. 


In his contact with the trade he was always the 
courteous, high-minded gentleman, and those who 
knew him best esteemed him most highly. He belonged 
to an old Huguenot family that came to America 
and settled on the shore of Long Island Sound shortly 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Circum- 
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stances placed him at the head of an established book- 
binding and mailing agency business while still little 
more than a boy in years, and in his administration of 
its affairs he manifested such unusual ability that the 
business steadily grew and prospered under his man- 
agement. 

While at the head of this business he was brought 
into close touch with a number of publishers, and was 
induced to embark capital in various magazines and 
periodicals, which he did with such good judgment 
that he had accumulated a moderate competence before 
he was ready for what proved the crowning achieve- 
ment in his career, the establishment of Tosacco. 
Among the several publications in which he was in- 
terested before he founded Tosacco, the Electrical Re- 
view was among the most successful, and he was able 
to dispose of his interest in that journal at a handsome 
profit. 

In addition to his activities in connection with the 
publication of Topacco Mr. Delano was deeply inter- 
ested in educational matters, and served continuously 
for many years upon the Board of Education in the 
town of Greenwich, Ct., where he made his home, and 
was largely instrumental in bringing the public schools 
of that town up to a high state of efficiency. He also 
served for several terms as a member of the Connecti- 
cut Legislature. 

Mr. Delano was an active member of the famous In- 
dian Harbor Yacht Club, and found his chief recrea- 
tion in yachting and the discussion of nautical affairs. 
The various races for the America Cup he followed 
with the keenest interest and zest through a long series 
of years. 

SOME OF MR. DELANO’S ASSOCIATES ON “TOBACCO.” 

When Torsacco was founded Mr. Delano had as- 
sociated with him as editor Charles A. Lilley, a news- 
paper man of long and varied experience. At the out- 
set Mr. Delano devoted his own energies largely to the 
business management of Tosacco, but upon the retire- 
ment of Mr. Lilley he gave his time more and more to 
editorial work, which he continued up to within a few 
years of his death, when impaired health compelled him 
to seek long intervals of rest. 














The late Edward W. Field was associated with Mr. 
Delano in the publication of Tosacco for a number of 
years, and Wilfred P. Pond, a newspaper man of wide 
experience in many lands, was Mr. Delano’s chief edi- 
torial assistant for some ten years. Mr. Pond was 
succeeded by C. Fred. Crosby, the present editor of 
Topacco, who was with Mr. Delano for several years 
immediately preceding his death. Others who were 
connected with Tosacco in an editorial capacity at dif- 
ferent times under Mr. Delano were George N. Hold- 
croft, who for many years had charge of the statistical 
department, and Robert H. Ford and L. S. Hardin. 
Topacco has at all times been particularly fortunate 
in the character, ability and high standing of many of 
the men who have served it as correspondents at differ- 
ent points. Among the more prominent who have 
served it in that capacity in the past may be mentioned 
Joseph B. Moos, the present head of the great jobbing 
house of J. & B. Moos, in Chicago; Frank H. Johnson, 
for many years one of the best known cigar salesmen 
in Chicago; George Eugene Bryson, who came into 
prominence as a war correspondent during the Spanish- 
American war, and who had previously been for sey- 
eral years in charge of the Tampa bureau of Topacco; 
Edward S. Goulston, now a well-known Boston law- 
yer; A. W. Arundel, Jr., the present secretary of the 
R. & W. Jenkinson Co. in Cleveland; Nicholas P. Run- 
yan, one of the best known and most versatile news- 
paper men in Cincinnati, who is at present enjoying a 
much needed vacation in the Tennessee mountains, 
and a number of others who have contributed in no 
small degree to making Topacco the recognized news- 
paper organ of the trade. 
THE PRESENT OWNERS AND MANAGEMENT. 


In February, 1904, shortly after the death of Mr. 
Delano, Toracco was purchased by the present owners, 
who brought to the work of improving and developing 
it abundant capital and ample experience in the field 
of daily as well as trade journalism. The new owners 
at once enlarged the paper, transformed and modern- 
ized its appearance, greatly widened the area of its 
news service, broadened the scope of its editorial com- 
ment, aligned it with the Independents, who are fight- 





ing the battle of industrial freedom in the tobacco trade 
field, and embellished it with more numerous illustra- 
tions. These improvements met with such a quick and 
cordial response from the trade that in just six months 
after the change of ownership the circulation of To- 
BACCO had more than doubled and its prestige and in- 
fluence have so steadily grown that it is now recog- 
nized, practically without challenge, as the organ and 
exponent of the tobacco industry where that industry 
touches the interests of jobbers, wholesalers, retailers 
and dealers generally. 


o, 
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HOLZMAN CIGAR BAND ASSORTMENTS. 

Making ash trays and other smokers’ articles of cigar 
bands has passed from the stage of a fad to a frenzy, 
and dealers everywhere are turning tidy profits from 
this interesting side line. Among the most attractive 
band assortments on the market are those of Alfred 
Holzman, of 34214 Dearborn street, Chicago. The 
Holzman line includes a great variety of handsome 
lithographed bands in a multiplicity of designs, among 
which are the heads of Presidents of the United States 
and other prominent personalities. 

Elsewhere in this number will be found an adver- 
tisement of the Holzman bands in which is given in- 
formation of the various assortments, with prices and 
other particulars. Dealers should write for informa- 
tion. Those who are not handling the goods should 
investigate the matter at once, and get their portion of 
the profits from this popular fad. 


2, 
*! 


INFORMATION THAT IS UNBIASED. 

H. L. Judel, of San Francisco: “I always read 
Togpacco with interest and with a consciousness that 
the information contained in it is reliable. Its attitude 
toward trade topics is broad and general, and the 
paper is free from the common evil of tobacco trade 
papers, that of being too much controlled by a few 
advertisers.” K 


'? 


THE PAPER THAT EVERYONE READS. 
El Draco Company, of Philadelphia: “Our sales- 
men tell us that wherever they go they see Topacco 
and find that it is regularly and carefully read.” 
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DIRECT IMPORTER of 
the highest grades of 
Cigars manufactured by the 
INDEPENDENT FACTO- 
RIES of HAVANA, all of 
which are made under the 
personal control and super- 
vision of the oldest cigar 
manufacturers in Cuba, thus 
retaining for each its own 
individuality. 
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This island is coming into public view more and 
more as its wonderful resources become known. At 
the same time only a comparatively small number of 
people have any definite ideas in regard to the loca- 
tion, size, climate, inhabitants, etc. The following 
are some of the facts or impressions gained by sev- 
eral visits to the island: 

Porto Rico is in the same latitude as Jamaica, but 
nearly 700 miles further east, and averages over 200 
miles further south. It is 500 miles further east than 
Cuba. In size Porto Rico and Jamaica compare close- 
ly. Our Long Island is too by 21 miles, and Porto 
Rico is 108 by 36, but Porto Rico has 3,530 square 
miles, more than double the area of Long Island. 

Porto Rico has an immense advantage over any 
other large island in the West Indies, as it is farthest 
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as most of the families are large, the peons usually 
having from six to ten children, the labor supply 
seems assured. Roosevelt’s ideas against race suicide 
are well supported here. 

The natives appear to be a mixture of Spanish, 
negro and Carib Indians. The negro element is much 
smaller than in any other island in the West Indies 
and the peons are as a class clean, honest and indus- 
trious, having the dispositions and faults of children. 
Some of the peons are intelligent and capable of be- 
ing “capitans,” taking charge of small bodies of men 
on the plantations. 

The skilled laborers, of whom the cigar makers 
make a large percentage, are hardly as admirable a 
class. They are very skilfull workmen, but easily 
angered and offended if criticised and refuse to work. 





MARKET SCENE IN PORTO RICO. 
Photographed by Fred R. Hoisington of the Cayey-Caguas Tobacco Co. 


east and therefore gets the full benefit of the moisture- 
laden and cooling trade winds, with the result that, 
under proper cultivation, the land will be marvelously 
fertile. The island is exceptionally well watered, 
having 1,300 streams, 47 of which are considerable 
sized rivers. Most of these aud the longest ones are 
in the northern and eastern parts. 

The climate is the most salubrious of any of the 
West Indies. The larger part of the land is high and 
the nights are cool and the days are tempered by the 
trade winds. 

Few diseases trouble the natives or other inhabi- 
tants, yellow fever being almost unknown. There has 
been some talk in the papers about the terrible condi- 
tion of the natives on account of anemia and so- 
called hookworm. There have been a good many 
sufferers from. this trouble in the interior in the 
mountains, where the peons had hard work to make 
a living after the American occupation and the big 
cyclone, both of which helped to destroy the fine cof- 
fee business of the island, at which most of these peo- 
ple made their living. The cyclone destroyed the 
plantations, and the Americans took away the Euro- 
pean market. 

In the tobacco and cane districts, however, one sees 
a fine, strong and hardy lot of laborers. These men 
will take a bale or case weighing 200 or 300 lbs. on 
their heads and walk cheerfully off with it after four 
men have put it up. The peons in the canefields are 
healthy and strong, and, in fact, the inhabitants of 
the island enjoy average good health. Illnesses are 
not, as a rule, due to climate, but are due to the ig- 
norance of the ordinary rules of living and cooking. 

Porto Rico has a population of about 1,000,000, and 


They have very little idea of keeping a bargain. 
Their wages have steadily improved, and the sons of 
the laborers come into the ranks of the cigar makers 
and earn double the pay of their fathers. A fourteen- 
year-old boy made brevas in one factory and his father 
worked on the plantations. The boy at a certain price 
per 100 earned twice as much as his father. While 
wages are comparatively low in Porto Rico the cost 
of living is in proportion. 





FIELD OF TOBACCO IN PORTO RICO. 


The following is a list of provisions for one day 
used by six plantation hands, for example: 


Rice2" Ibsaeae eee ee eee $0.10 
Saltetish} i052. |DSoenere teenie .09 
Sugaronr obits tearce eee ee Oo 
Beans. cl: [bigeye cet tier eee Or, 
Salt porkiacen- smectite ser cee eo? 
Oni0n ic eee ee ee OI 





Coftee! Yo lbace =e 


Sriccd emards aes 04 
Bananasiy5 On tone COOKIN One .10 
Sweet? potatoes: a-emee ere nee .10 
Oth Siva Sis ce wrawbinatrachonemienen mens eee OLY 
Garlic ae eee ee eer ener ere .00l4 
Bepper and ssalltuer eee Ean .O1 
$0.60 
This is for six people and four dogs. Average, 


ten cents a day per man. 
The topography is varied, giving the island condi- 


TOBACCO PLANTS UNDER TENT IN PORTO RICO. 


tions suitable for a great variety of products. Nearly 
all around the coast is a belt of comparatively flat 
land on which there are large sugar plantations. The 
last year has seen the acreage of these nearly doubled 
and many sugar mills or “centrals” have been built. 

Some of the coast land has been found especially 
suited to growing oranges and grape fruit. There are 
many thriving young groves of these trees nearly 
ready for bearing and some are already producing 
fine fruit. The native oranges, called “chinas,” are 
extremely good. 

Bananas grow all over the island and form one of 
the main food supplies of the poorer classes. Sweet 
potatoes are another standby. Pineapples and other 
fruits do well, and there are very few fruits that will 
not grow in some part of Porto Rico. 

As stated previously, the northern side of the island 
is the best watered. The interior appears to be a 
mass of mountains, but the main range runs east and 
west near the southern side, and on the northern 
slope are several very fertile valleys, in the finest 
of which the town of Caguas is located. This valley, 
seen from the surrounding high hills, is one of the 
finest sights imaginable, and it is a veritable tropical! 
garden. 

The trade winds and the elevations of Caguas above 
sea level make the mornings and evenings very com- 
fortable and the nights delightfully cool, although it 
is sometimes pretty warm in the middle of the day. 
These moisture-laden trade winds sweeping over the 
mountains are cooled just enough to drop down gentle 
showers that last only a short time, and then the sun 
breaks through the clouds, making a regular hot- 
house climate, but tempered by the usual trade winds. 

It would be hard to imagine any finer climate for 
tobacco than this combination of “sol y agua’”—sun 
and rain. Never a frost nor hailstorm, nor driving 
wind and rain to ruin a fine crop. 
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Sometimes fey in the season, to be sure, the rains 
have been severe 
beaten down land plowed and harrowed ready for 
planting, and again making the preliminary work all 
to be done over again. 

The fortunes of many of the old Spanish 
of the island were made 


Caguas. 


families 
in the tobacco planting in 
One can still find the old books of some of 
these planters showing the shipment to Havana and 
the good prices obtained. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica gives among the ex- 
ports of Porto Rico in 1883, 1,730 tons of tobacco, 
most of which was sold to Havana to be made up 
into cigars. The Cuban leaf dealers would not, how- 
take any and everything from Porto Rico, but 
knew the good crops from Caguas and Cayey and 
bought them readily until after the law went into 
effect in Cuba prohibiting the importation of tobacco 
from anywhere. This and the American occupation 
completely knocked out the Porto Rico tobacco busi- 
ness. The history since then has been varied. 

The American soldiers, at the time of the war, sent 
home and brought back some very good cigars, and 
the demand grew rapidly. Then the supply of to- 
bacco, which had been cut down on account of losing 
the Havana market, proved insufficient, and American 
tobacco was sent down to be worked off by unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers on the American market. When 
the next crop of new tobacco came in, the cigar manu- 
facturers could not or would not wait to properly 
cure and sweat it. The-result was a lot of moldy, 
musty and bitter cigars. Then came the reaction, 
and the dealers fought shy of all Porto Rico toabcco 
and cigars, and this particular industry had a severe 
setback. The trouble was not in the quality of tobacco 
that Porto Rico could produce, but in the fact that 
a great deal of tobacco used in Porto Rico cigars 
was inferior American tobacco, as well as coast grown 
Porto Rico, and the good tobacco that was used was 
often insufficiently and improperly cured. 

Combined with this was the primitive method of 
raising seed and a careless method of growing. The 
planters cut all their fine tobacco and saved the seed 
from the second growth. The natural result followed 


ever, 


and have washed out seed beds and 
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Smokers and dealers 
became afraid of Porto Rico cigars and the demand 
dropped off. 


—depreciation of the crops. 


Some Americans who had tried the high grade to- 
bacco were convinced that there was a great future 
for tobacco culture in Porto Rico, and by intelligent 
methods began the rehabilitation of this business. 
Harrison Johnson, who was an American volunteer 
of the Spanish War, settled in Porto Rico and shortly 
after the American occupation went into the cigar 
business. 

Later on the Cayey-Caguas Tobacco Company was 
formed, with Mr. Johnson as vice-president and Porto 
Rico This American have set 


manager, company 





PORTO RICANS CARRYING TOBACCO ON POLES. 


themselves the ideal to make the best cigars possible 
from a special blend of Cayey and Caguas tobacco 
made by the best workmen, and to spare neither trou- 
ble nor expense in effecting their object. 

With careful methods of cultivation, intelligent 
curing and care of tobacco, and careful methods of 
cigar making, this company has proved that the very 
highest grade of cigars can be made in Porto Rico, 
and the rapid growth of their business has proved 
that it pays to make up high grade goods rather than 
cheap truck. 

The smokers in the United States are re-discover- 
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ing Porto Rico cigars, but find that they will have to 
be careful what brands they buy, as the so-called 
Porto Rico cigars vary even more than any other 
kind. They find that good Porto Rico cigars are apt 
to run milder and smoother than the average clear 
Elavana or even imported cigar. 

The methods and 
the tobacco have attracted buyers to such an extent 
that the demand is now much greater than the supply. 
The prices on tobacco are double those of two years 
ago, and the tobacco is worth the advance, as it com- 
pares very favorably with the Havana and makes a 
very satisfactory blend with the latter. Indeed Ha- 
vana is the only kind of tobacco that can be compared 
with Porto Rican at all. The character of the two is 
so similar that the average smoker cannot tell the 
high grade Porto Rico from the Havana by the flavor 
or appearance. 


improved resultant quality of 


The most modern methods of cultivation are now 
being used, including 





careful seed growing, scientific 
shade to get the light 
wrappers demanded in the United States. The Span- 
ish planters knew the superior quality of dark wrap- 
pers and topped their plants down to about twelve 
leaves, and as all the strength of the plant went into 
these leaves, they grew large and of fine flavor al- 
though the color was dark. Now every effort is made 
to get light wrappers by picking the leaves from the 
stalk prematurely and the tobacco under 
shade. This prevents the juice from settling in the 
leaves and renders them nearly flavorless. As a rule 
smokers will get better satisfaction from the darker 
colors and the sun grown wrappers. 

The tobacco industry has been making rapid head- 
way; in fact all of Porto Rico is prosperous at present 
on account of the American capital which is being 
spent for wages and Porto Rican products. Laborers 
are- well employed in the sugar, tobacco and fruit 
districts, and the coffee are improving as 
people are discovering that some mighty fine coffee is 
grown on the island. 


fertilizing and raising under 


growing 


districts 


On the whole the prospects of Porto Rico are ex- 
tremely bright, and the island is already on the high- 
road to prosperity. 
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A GOMPLETE LINE OF IMPORTED CIGAR BANDS IN STOCK 


HEYWoop STRASSER VOIGT LITHO.Co 


155-161 LEONARD ST, [YEW YORK. 


CIGAR Box LABELS. 







TRIMMINGS ax» BANDS 
MADE TO ORDER. 


EACH BAND A SOUVENIR. 
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To the Readers 





My TIE HAVE not been in business for twenty years; but we wish to 
WY state that we feel today that this is the starting pot of our career. 
3 So many changes have taken place during our generation that the 
evolution of our own business may be of interest to dealers in segars. 
@ Radical measures are bemg adopted to concentrate the retail segar 
business in various cities: either through the medium of shops for direct 





purveyance to the public or through such conveyances as hotels, drug 
stores and other sales quarters. We firmly believe that this method of 
concentration emanated and has become operative through one source--- 
and it is not at all difficult for you to imagine to whom and to what we refer. 


Self Protection Now Becomes the Law of the 
Segar Dealer! 


FROM WHOM WILL YOU BUY? 


@One of the inducements for you to examine our affairs is that we can 
sell you everything with OUR OWN INDIVIDUAL GUARANTEE, 
from a Pittsburg Stogie to the highest grade of an imported segar,---and also 
@ Our Own Smoking Tobaccos. 

@ Our Own Small Segars and Cigarettes. 

@ Pipes of Our Own Importation. 

@ Novelties Selected from Original Sources by Our Own Buyers. 

@Seed and Havana Segars from Our Own Factories. 








The Waldorf-Astoria Segar Company 
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of “Tobacco” 


@ Clear Havana Segars Made in Our Large Factories Both in Key West 
and New York. 





LASTLY (BUT VERY IMPORTANT) 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST IMPORTED SEGARS OF 
EVERY SHAPE AND SIZE FROM THE GREATEST AND 
MOST SUCCESSFUL FACTORIES OF CUBA. 


@ Every if actory owned or controlled by us is under direct and Per- 
sonal Supervision, and each Factory demonstrates its own Individuality. 
@ It now remains to be determined which class of Segars the discriminating 
Smoker will choose---those concentrated with separate labels under one 
management, or those produced in separate factories which exhibit the 
individual characteristics of the competent Managers of each Factory. 
@ We will never change our ideas upon this score, and we boldly 
state that we believe our method to be the only one that can live in 
the true estimation of the smoking public. 

@ We have an organization of young men who are deeply interested in our 
ideas and our principles and who have faith in our ever-increasing success. 
@ We invite correspondence and solicit personal investigation. 


GOOD WILL AND GOOD CHEER TO YOU ALL 








Fifth Ave. and Thirty-Fourth St. New York 


SLCC LETS LSE HEHE eee 
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Jhe TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


IN MEXICO 2 





City oF Mexico, May 1, 1906. 

The famous Spanish adventurer, Hernando Cortes, 
and his intrepid followers, found that the old Mex- 
icans, the Aztecs, the Tlaxcalans and other tribes, 
knew the use of tobacco, which was called “yetl” by 
the former tribe. It is probable that it was used in 
the pipe, like the red Indians of the United States, 
because the old word “chimba,” for pipe, which is not 
a Spanish word, exists to-day. 

The Spaniards, ever alert for business, cultivated 
the plant, but in 1764 the Crown made it a government 
monopoly, and inflicted severe penalties on those peo- 
ple who cultivated it outside of the crown lands or 
districts, which were as follows: Orizaba, Cordova, 
Huatusco and Zongolica. The government, corrupt 
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portation of Mexican tobacco is on the increase, but 
it is the ever increasing home consumption that at 
present sustains the cultivators and factories. Span- 
ish-Latin America has always been the home of the 
lover of the fragrant weed. It only needs a journey 
through the Republic to be convinced of this. The 
way even the poorest Indian handles a cigarette shows 
that there is something in hereditary habit. In spite 
of modern innovations, the indigenous population 
look on smoking as one of the necessities of life. The 
traveler will soon become accustomed to the poorest 
beggar along the wayside asking for a cigarette. No- 
body ever thinks of refusing to grant this trifling 


boon, be the petitioner ever so ragged and miserable 
in appearance. In the trains, every person passes his 


SCENE IN LA VIOLETA CIGAR FACTORY IN MEXICO. 


as Spain was at that time, of course gave the rights 
to “grandees,’ purchasing the leaf from them at a 
stipulated price, and selling it at 200 per cent profit. 
The revenues derived from this profit amounted to 
$777,051 in 1783, and in 1801-1802 to about $4,000,000 
silver. Government factories were established in 
Mexico City and Queretaro. 

After the beginning of the last century the Mexi- 
can War of Independence commenced in earnest, and 
every industry went to the bad. Even after the year 
of Independence, 1810, long revolutionary wars ex- 
hausted the country, and there are no records of any 
more attempts at cultivation on a large scale until 
1808, just after Maximilian had paid the penalty of in- 
terference in Mexican affairs, and the Lincoln of 
Mexico, Benito Juarez, was holding the reins of gov- 
ernment and ultimately setting the Republic on its 
feet. 

The year 1868 marks an epoch in the history of 
Mexican tobacco, for from this time onward the cul- 
tivation has been gradually improving, though there is 
yet much to be desired. The Republic owes much to 
Louis Lejeune, a Frenchman, who was one of the 
first to call attention to the fact that Mexico could 
produce tobacco as good as Cuban, if not better, and 
at one-half the cost. In 1889 the Mexican tobacco 
obtained gold, silver and bronze medals at the Paris 
exposition, being considered superior to the Havana 
brand, and a few years after, “la Regie,” a French 
government department dedicated to tobacco, officially 
gave notice that Mexican tobacco would be accepted. 

The figures given in this article show that the ex- 


cigarettes to his neighbors. Far from the railroad, 
you may go into the commonest “jacal” or hut and ask 
tor a smoke, the same way that you ask for a drink 
of water in any other countries, and in most cases 
che cigarettes are preferable to the liquid. The In- 
dian will go all day without eating or drinking and 
think nothing of walking or running 50 miles, but he 
must have his “cigarro.” Tobacco is the cheapest 
article in the country. Cigarettes are sold as low as 
one cent and a half, gold, a packet. The usual price 
is five cents Mexican, though there are brands as high 
as ten cents, but these are mostly for the “masher” 
class, being cork tipped. 

It is hard to say where the best tobacco is grown. 
Experts give the palm to the district of San Andres 
Tuxtla, which is in the State of Vera Cruz. How- 
ever, there is hardly a State in the Republic in which 
tobacco is not grown. The soil of San Andres Tux- 
tla de Acayucan is similar to that of the Vuelta Abajo 
of Cuba. The records of the Tuxtla section of Vera 
Cruz show that tobacco has been produced there for 
many years, but owing to crude methods of cultiva- 
tion the leaf has not obtained the reputation it de- 
serves. The fact is that the Mexican tobacco is good 
enough, but the methods of curing leave much to be 
desired. Why is this? Simply that the native Indian 
does not understand that what may be good enough 
for him is not good enough for the connoisseur of 
the United States and Europe. Faulty curing of the 
tobacco often leaves a bitter taste in the Mexican 
cigar that is very disagreeable to the dilletante 
smoker. The hot lands of the Gulf coast are emi- 
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nently suited for producing high class tobacco. The 
climate and temperature of the lands of Vera Cruz 
and the low-lying districts of Oaxaca are the same as 
Havana, and better soil could not be desired. 

In spite of the drawbacks of cheap native labor, 
which is not really cheap, Mexican tobacco is grad- 
ually being exported to Europe and the United States. 
[he chief European markets are Hamburg and 
rlavre; at present the quantity of Mexican tobacco 
sold in England is small, but has increased in the last 
few years. Sefior Balsa, one of the great cultivators 
of the famous Valle Nacional brand, states that some 
years ago the best selected leaf from this district sold 
in the Hamburg market for eighteen marks ($4.50) 
the arroba (11% kilos, or 25 lbs.). This Valle Na- 
cional has been for years a famous district for con- 
vict labor, as it has been the custom of the police 
authorities to send the pickpocket class to work out 
their sentence on this plantation. A number of Cu- 
bans have also been settled here by Senor Balsa for 
the purpose of improving the grade of tobacco, and 
the result has been successful. Louis Lejeune states 
in his pamphlet on Mexican tobacco, prepared for the 
Department of Fomento, that in Oaxaca the tobacco 
was formerly poor because it was grown from indig- 
enous seed, which produced a thick wrapper and had 
a rank flavor. This was some years ago. The en- 
trance of United States growers into the field has 
changed circumstances in every way. Good tobacco 
land no longer goes begging for buyers. 

There is no doubt that much Mexican tobacco of 
high grade has been shipped to Cuba and from there 
sold under the name of Havana tobacco. This really 
commenced during the time of the Spanish-American 
war. There is no doubt that the Mexican govern- 
ment, which is eminently practical, will shortly estab- 
lish experimental agricultural stations for tobacco in 
the same way that it is doing for sugar, and thus 
benefit the financial resources of the Republic by ex- 
porting tobacco that will find no superior in the 
world’s market. 

The Federal District has three large cigarette fac- 
tories established in the capital. Mr. Everado Hege- 
wisch, the courteous Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, has been kind enough to supply the fol- 
lowing figures especially for Togacco relative to home 
consumption. The consumption of tobacco, which in- 
cludes cigarettes, cigars and pipe tobacco, the latter 
being almost a negligible quantity, is as follows: 


1901-02, Consumption in kilos.............. 7,049,219 
1OO2Z-03,) Consumption die kal OS sen nee eee 8,182,835 
1903-04, Consumption im kilosy........4..5. 8,587,350 
1904-05, Consumption in kilos.............. 9,104,986 


There might be added to this thirty-three (33) per 
cent, which represents the amount exported from the 
Republic. 

Seventy per cent of the above amount is consumed 
by the large factories of the Federal District, the fol- 
lowing being the most important establishments, with 
their capital: 


Capital. 
HieBuen “lone. S eAv.weeee eeeee eee $5,000,000 
Company Cigarrera Mexicana.............. 3,500,000 
Saba call erawViesi cana mee eee eet ete 155,000 


This latter company has really a capital of more 
than half a million, the figures being only the nominal 
capital. There are eight more cigarette factories in 
the Federal District of lesser importance. 

In the rest of the Republic the factories are divided 
as follows: 


Factories. 
Central¥states senaaes eee eee 193 
Northern) States: 7a" ace eens 
Gull. States se eerie ast enn eee 86 
PacihesStates =. Gaacsck ee eee 134 
‘Rotal. Wiss casein ce ce eee 478 


Besides these factories there are others of import- 
ance in Vera Cruz, San Luis Potosi, Guadalajara, 
Mazatlan, etc. 

The use of snuff is hardly known in Mexico, and it 
is hard to buy it in the Republic, because the tobac- 
conists find the demand so small that they do not 
keep it. Regarding chewing tobacco, it is safely stat- 
ed that not one per cent of the population uses it. 
Tobacconists in the city keep small quantities in stock 
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for special American customers, but the duties on it 
are very heavy and the profit very small. A conces- 
sion was given some time ago to a Mexican lawyer 
for establishing a chewing tobacco factory, but as the 
demand is not great enough to warrant a factory of 
this class, the duties on tobacco of this class going 
into the United States would prevent any hope of 
exportation at a profit. 

The proportion manufactured is as follows: Cigar- 
ettes, 90 per cent; cigars, 9 per cent, and I per cent 
for picadura, or pipe tobacco, herb tobacco, snuff and 
chewing tobacco. 

It is only recently that the permission to smoke 
during business hours has been rescinded in certain 
American railroad offices and establishments. So ad- 
dicted is the Mexican to his cigarette that he smokes 
in business hours and, in fact, so do most English 
and Americans. In all the government offices smoking 
is allowed. 


Tobacco Crop 1906. 


The following is the estimate of the tobacco crop 
for the season of 1906, as furnished by the chief to- 
bacco districts: 


Kilos. 
DaMeAmdnesy Ul txtlas anes] ace) L;500/000 
PNCAVUCHII a FaAlIxXp atid acre reise 345,000 
BOE GO Dales mretey: aleereiiasy ses ass.2,5 es 3,500,000 
Wiper cil Seooeonacmge seuneer 1,725,000 
Tepec Msc auo iis russenee aise L425 5000: 
Ojitianss Valle Nacional? 5... - T,150,000 
PRA Wiel to pomdooaanomacs 1,150,000 
Other districts of Oaxaca and 
CISHRT SEIS iris Gis ee ine rete to cieser 575,000 
San Luis Potosi Districts...... 230,000 
Total estimated crop....... 11,900,000 


The following are considered the best brands of 
cigars: The Huimanguillo brand, which is grown in 
the district of that name in the State of Tabasco, 
fetches a high price on the market, being noted for 
its bouquet and flavor; also Dieties, manufactured at 
Alvarado, State of Vera Cruz, and “La Vencedora,” 
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at San Andres Tuxtla, which is the nearest Mexico 
has as yet produced to the famous Vuelta Abajo of 
Cuba. 

The following figures will show the amount of to- 
bacco exported during the six months (July to De- 
cember, 1903); the later returns have not yet been 
published: 

Tobacco (cigarettes, cigars, etc.). 





Kilos. Value. 

Germany 5,551,000 $15,625,00 
UAUISUPI Ala eeate Morte seiacee OPE 77,000 550.00 
Bel outtinicmnsesncsrce ere 182,000 395-00 
Colombia? ae retina x centre 7,287,000 7,655.00 
SPalnbmer semen chs cca tora eee 115,000 472.00 
United States 208,000 23,457.00 
IGE VEN Aah Gee tnt eee Gb.c.o SB DESO 1,995,000 6,962.00 
Guatemalartaeaimssce oer 2,093,500 5,990.42 
Hondurasstinsscnus eerotiios = 473,000 1,245.00 
Englands att ceoan cece seen, + 44,085,000 107,108.00 
Ar entinem INE pit pliCmeertyerienr 1,165,000 4,709.00 
Salvador 290,000 650.00 

A Rope liters Gaetan aicukmomear a 70,587,500 $174,818.42 


The following figures, supplied by the courtesy of 
the Economista Mexicano, show the increase in the 
production in detail for five years: 

Cigars Fine cut 


Year. Cigarettes. Cigarscut. perilla. sifted. 
1898-99..... 4,915,730 174,627 432,965 22,828 
1899-00..04. 5,900/519 236,559 417,931 23,625 
1Q00-O1..... 5,974,333 283,472 405,707 17,656 
IQOI-02..... 6,203,966 305,510 425,165 23,260 
1Q02-03\ see ne 7,305,079 393,083 458,021 23,051 


It will be seen from the following figures that the 
snuff is not worth taking into account, but are given 
to complete the table: 

In 1898-99, 414 kilos; 1899-00, 22 kilos; 1900-01, 16 
kilos; 1901-02, 9 kilos; 1902-03, 14 kilos. 

Fine cut tobacco—r&8o8-99, 111 kilos; 1899-00, 108 
kilos; 1900-01, 459 kilos; 1901-02, 1,196 kilos; 1902-03, 
3,585 kilos. 

The export of Mexican leaf tobacco to the United 
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States amounted to 1,251,767 kilos, valued at $218,025. 
However, the following figures for 1902 prove that 
Mexico finds a better market in Europe than in the 
United States for her tobacco: 


Kilos. Value. 
Germany: aiveatcintienctetern terete 4 OS; 341 $374,337 
lsyelleathvenl on 6216.0 68 tio.g otco Seen He aaa. 432,262 448,326 
Winitedmotatesumne mnanetinnr in creme 301270 162,771 


DISEASES OF MEXICAN TOBACCO. 

The Mexican government, through the medium of 
the “Department of Fomento,” has established a scien- 
tific branch called “Departmento de Parasitologia Ag- 
ricola,” which has proved extraordinarily beneficial to 
the “hacendados” and agriculturalists of the Republic. 
The department in question is under the direction of 
the well known scientist, Professor A. L. Herrera, 
who carries out his arduous task of dealing with the 
various pests that inflict the flora of the Republic in 
the most admirable manner. He is assisted by Pro- 
fessor Meraz and Professor Gandera, the latter gen- 
tleman dealing only with cattle and pests. 
Mexico has its troubles like every other country, as 
far as insects are concerned. Fortunately for the to- 
bacco planters, they do not suffer in the same way as 
the orange and fruit growers. Professor Herrera 
states that generally speaking tobacco planters do not 
find much trouble with their crops, the insect enemies 
being few and not particularly hard to exterminate or 
keep down. The following is the list of insects that 
exist chiefly in the State of Vera Cruz that are in- 
digenous to that State: 

El Cachazudo, a worm that eats the root. 

La Mamestra. 

La Primavera, also known as El Tabaquero. 

Verde Chico (little green worm). 

El Cuerudo, one or two centimeters long (cater- 
pillar). 

La Bronca. 

Piojo prieto (black lice), and other species of the 
same class, only different in color. 

This department, immediately on receiving notice of 
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TOBACCO INDUSTRY IN MEXICO 
(Continued from page 109.) 

a plague, sends a remedy free of charge to the agri- 
culturalist, and if the plague is very bad, a specialist 
will be sent at the expense of the government to re- 
port on the matter. It has also agents in all parts of 
the country who are sending in reports all the time 
on the progress of the districts as far as agricultural 
matters are concerned. Besides the Department of 
Parisitology is always issuing new leaflets and pam- 
phlets on the plagues of the Republic, and scattering 
them broadcast. By themselves the development of 
agriculture is carried on. In fact, the department is 
only too glad to assist every one interested in agricul- 
ture. In connection with it there is a well kept mu- 
seum, in which are exhibited plants of the Republic 
in the various stages of the disease that afflict them. 

The government has also another department in 
connection with the Fomento, called the “National 
Medical Institute,” in which the agricultural products 
of the Republic are analyzed by the chief analyst of the 
subsection which is known as the commercial product 
branch. All kinds of plants relative to commerce are 
analyzed and reported on. If they are found to be of 
probable use in the development of agriculture, they 
are subject to particular attention, and their growth 
encouraged. 
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TOBACCO CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA 


Much Home-Grown Tobacco There, but a Big Market 
for the American Product. 





It is estimated that about half the tobacco con- 
sumed in Australia is now home-grown. Since about 
1890 strong efforts have been made by the several 
colonial governments to increase the production and 
to improve the quality of tobacco, and in both re- 
spects these efforts have been crowned with success. 
For a long time the culture was in the hands of the 
Chinese, but during the last ten years or so Ameri- 
can experts have been employed, and the results have 
been seen in better grades of plants, better methods of 
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cultivation, and more scientific methods of curing. 
The industry is no longer left to the Chinese, but in 
New South Wales, Victoria, West Australia, and other 
colonies, some of the most intelligent and enterprising 
of the white settlers have turned their attention to 
tobacco growing for the market. In several of the 
colonies the governmental agricultural departments 
have conducted extensive experiments on government 
farms designed to aid the planters in deciding upon 
the best seed and the most successful methods of 
treating the soil and plants. 

In 1904 and again in 1905 a Select Committee ap- 
pointed by the Senate of the Commonwealth con- 
ducted an investigation covering all the places of the 
tobacco industry in Australia. One of the conclu- 
sions reached by the committee was that, with better 
methods of curing, the Australian leaf would be equal 
to the American leaf, but for use in cigars and cigar- 
ettes the American product is preferred by smokers. 
For plug tobacco the Australian product is largely 
used. Many witnesses before the Select Committee 
expressed the opinion that no Australian leaf is fit 
for making into cigars. It all has a “twang.” 

The average consumption of tobacco per head in 
the various Australian colonies and in other countries 
is as follows: 





Country. Per Head. 
INUCERNERSEY Jeomop socks gta bona reg oanad bene CHOON: 
New SOUte Wales taxation eee ne: 2.80 “ 
Victoria occ eee eon ae Pony 
Queensland 2. O0ue 
South wAtstialrae sepeccesseaeenc cease ae: 22s 
Wiest Australia uae sr oe hora eee ree Ome 
Tasmania Pr 
News Zealand ea sener eeeer ant eee 2 Osa 
Untied King dommes oec nacre eke erent: gag 
Switzerland ei ernaee cee erect oe ae ere seu, 


France tetas os ct ee torn tei ee eI Peete 2.05 


Germany a. os bie mtteoan ee teense mee eee ree 3.00 

Austiiaselun@ary Weerraem eet ae ae ener nee Ba 
TELS cette oe cae TE 
United “States: aig .ccscrae so era aa ree oicic 4.40 “ 
Cariada: saite.vmte tencieamanrs &..cot eal Neto tures Arie 

















FACTORY No. 


One of the facts brought out by the Senate Select 
Committee is that substantially the entire tobacco trade 
of Australia is controlled by a combine or trust. The 
manufacturing companies that constitute this combine 
are the States Tobacco Company, which solely man- 
ufactures cigars; the British-Australian Tobacco Com- 
pany, which solely manufactures tobacco, and the 
American Tobacco Company of Australasia, which 
manufactures and imports cigarettes. The distribu- 
tion is solely through the house of Kronheimer, Lim- 
ited, which is owned and controlled by the manufac- 
turing companies mentioned above. 

There are a few independent manufacturers and dis- 
tributing jobbers, but the trust controls most of the 
business in both lines, and it is also charged that it 
controls, or has an working arrangement 
with, the Retail ‘Tobacconists’ Association, whose 
membership does most of the retail trade throughout 
the colonies. There is much dissatisfaction on the 
part of the people with this condition of things, and 
a strong movement is on foot to have the Government 
take over the whole tobacco industry and run it as a 
State monoply. 
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WHERE MOST TOBACCO IS USED 





Interesting Facts Regarding the Consumption of To- 
bacco in Different Parts of the World. 


The Bureau of Statistics at Washington has issued 
an official bulletin containing statistics and a large 
number of facts regarding the per capita consumption 
of tobacco in its different forms in the leading coun- 
tries of the world. From that bulletin we learn that 
the United States leads all other nations in the total 
consumption of tobacco, while Belgium stands at the 
head of the tobacco-consuming countries so far as per 
capita consumption is concerned. Besides the United 
States, Germany and Russia are the only countries 
that show a total consumption of over 100 million 
pounds per annum. 

While the habit of using tobacco may be regarded 
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as well nigh universal (though not all the coun- 
tries show increases in its use during recent years), 
the per capita consumption in the different countries 
shows the most varying quantities, as can be seen 
from the following table, which shows the total and 
per capita consumption of tobacco in the principal 
countries during the most recent available year: 
Per capita 
Total con- consump- 


Country. sumption. tion. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
United States tees ere ore 1 OO00;000 5.40 
Gerimaniy? Facts ancients os eect 201,783,000 3.44 
RuSsigitenementcricn cae eiae 150,244,000 I.10 
Pram Ces 7.c%.orsestnsoire eer eere 84,393,000 2.16 
United ‘Kingdom. 2. 20.0. +. esse 033376,000 1.95 
IMEGGEN Gognnoahoouewnoongeces  ewiGEees. 3.02 
Hungary 47,905,000 2.42 
Belettimibernc sccm aa st aueie een 42273, 000 6.21 
Italy 34,549,000 1.05 
Ganadatc. sacri rre coe Cie 55400: 000 2.74 
Mexico 18,870,000 1.39 
Australia 10,158,000 2.59 


* Partly estimated. 

It is understood, of course, that the per capita fig- 
ures are of value only for comparative purposes, in 
case the per head consumption of one country is put 
against the per head consumption of another, or in 
case the per head consumption in the same country 
is traced for a period of time in order to discover the 
growth or decrease of the tobacco consumption. It 
should be added, too, that these figures do not throw 
any light upon the average consuming capacity of the 
The adult male popula- 
which 





actual smoking population. 
tion, including persons over 15 years of age, 
furnishes the great majority of the users of tobacco, 
constitutes normally less than one-third of the entire 
population, so that the per capita consumption figures 


of the table above should be multiplied by 3 and more 
in order to obtain averages coming near the figures of 
actual consumption. In those countries where women 
are also given to the use of tobacco the average con- 
sumption per smoker comes nearer the average per 
head of population. Where, as in the case of new 
countries, the number of men is proportionately 
larger, this preponderance of males is most likely to 
affect the figures of tobacco consumption. In com- 
paring countries with high and low birth rates, such 
as Germany and France, the relatively larger number 
of adults in the latter country should be taken into 
consideration in discussing average consumption fig- 
ures. 


On the whole, however, the relation which the cost 
of the article bears to the purchasing power of the 
consumer may be regarded as the chief factor affect- 
ing the tobacco consumption of a country. 

In the case of a few European countries, the to- 
bacco trade of which has been monopolized by the 
government, figures of the gross receipts, which 
roughly correspond to the consumers’ total outlay, 
are given below. 


The total gross revenue from the tobacco 
nopoly in France is shown to have been over 81 mil- 
lion dollars in 1902, which is tantamount to a head 
tax of $2.08. By dividing the quantity of tobacco off- 
cially consumed into the gross revenue the average 
cost to the consumer can be determined. The figures 
of gross receipts are also given for Austria, Hungary, 
and Italy, while in the case of the other countries 
only the excise revenue can be stated. For com- 
parative purposes the net revenue, i. e., gross receipts 
minus the cost of material and other current expense 
of the State industry, is given. If the gross and net 
revenues from the tobacco monopolies are compared, 
it is found that of the total gross revenue 61.5 per 
cent in Austria, 63.4 per cent in Hungary, 77.7 per 
cent in Italy, and about the same per cent in France 
constitute the net revenue of the government from 
the sale of tobacco. What per cent of the total out- 
lay for tobacco goes to the government in the shape 
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of excise in such countries where the manufacture 
and sale of tobacco is left to private enterprise can- 
not be stated with any degree of certainty. 

In this country the total value of tobacco manufac- 
tured in 1900, according to the Twelfth Census, was in 
excess of $263,000,000, exclusive of the value of im- 
ported manufactures of tobacco and profits of all 
kinds, which are comparatively high in the tobacco 
trade. The total government revenue of 65.8 million 
dollars constitutes thus a much smaller percentage of 
the total consumers’ cost than in the European coun- 
tries, with the possible exception of Germany and 
Belgium, where the tax on tobacco is small. 

The following table shows the public revenue de- 
rived by the governments of the principal countries 
from the taxation of tobacco during the most recent 
available year: 





Tax per 

Total revenue Per pound of 

Countries. (customs and capita tobacco 
excise). tax. consumed. 

Dollars. Dollars. Cents. 
United States 2275... + '65,532;102 0.80 15.0 
Er ai Ceseparteeteteeeeurte a81,063,000 2.08 ag6.1 
United Kingdom.... { 63,806,000 1.49 76.5 
Italy a yoni cries ‘|.631,482,000 b 95 bout 
FMURESEW 5 oo doonoue.ce oe ee ae ene 
| b27,443,000 b1.04 b34.9 
€44,033,000 c1.69 650.7 
Russiamaceore eee 24,254,000 18 16.1 
Germany ene eee ( 16.567,000 28 8.2 
LEMP AP onc oes soot ‘| 614,264,000 b .72 b29.8 
€22,484,000 cl.14 C47.0 
Gand aera 55775,702 1.03 376 
Beloium™'rreeeeeer 1,687,000 .38 3.8 
Mexico 1,183,000 1.04 6.3 





aTotal gross revenue from tobacco monopoly. The 
net revenue is about 80 per cent. of the gross revenue. 

bNet revenue from tobacco monopoly. 

cGross revenue from tobacco monopoly. 
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A Brief History of Tobacco Among 
we 


Civilized Peoples 





It is a far cry from the day when Christopher Co- 
lumbus and his fellow voyagers first set foot on the 
shores of the Western World and found dusky sav- 
ages smoking a strange and pungent herb, to the pres- 
ent day, when the use of that herb in various forms 
has extended to every corner of the earth. 

It has made its way in the face of the most strenu- 
ous opposition; it has been under the ban of the law 
times without number; it has been the subject of Papal 
bulls; its use has been forbidden by royal decree; and 
semi-barbaric rulers have enforced the death penalty 
against those of their subjects who sought solace in 
tobacco; and it has been more heavily taxed than any 
other luxury or necessity used by civilized man. 

Yet in the face of all opposition its use has gone on 
increasing by leaps and bounds until at the present 
time it is a common bond of brotherhood among men 
of all races and of all climes from the tropics to the 
farthest North, 

That the use of tobacco was widely prevalent among 
the aborigines of the Western hemisphere there is 
abundant evidence. Even if the testimony of Colum- 
bus and his companions and the hardy train of naviga- 
tors and explorers that followed in their wake as to the 
use of the pipe and cigar by the dusky savages whom 
they encountered were entirely lacking there would still 
be the stone pipes and snuff mortars discovered in pre- 
historic ruins to tell the story. 

These ancient relics, unearthed alike in the mounds 
of the Mississippi Valley, in the former abodes of the 
cliff dwellers in the Southwest, and in the ruins of the 
Aztec cities of Mexico and Central America, all go to 
prove that smoking was a general custom throughout 
the New World. 

This was especially true of the North American 
continent, and although evidence is not lacking that 
smoking was known to the inhabitants of South 
America centuries before the coming of Columbus, 
there is good reason to believe that the practice was 
neither as common nor as widespread below the equa- 
tor as it was above. 

There is reliable evidence, however, that many of the 
South American aborigines were devoted to the use 
of tobacco in the form of snuff, and as early as 15/5, 
less than a quarter of a century aiter the first voyage 
of Columbus, an explorer who landed upon the shores 
of Brazil noted that the natives there were almost 
universally addicted to the practice of chewing tobacco. 

From such traditions and records as come 
down to us it is apparent that the smoking of to- 
bacco by the Indians excited feelings of the liveliest 
astonishment, mingled with disgust, among the earls 
European voyagers and explorers. They seem to have 
regarded the custom as the extremity of barbarism. 
Strange as it may appear at this day, it was urged 
among the people of Spain in the early years of Amer- 
ican exploration that the natives of the new world 
ought to be enslaved in order to break them of the 
barbaric practice of smoking tobacco. 

Traditions are lacking as to the first white men 
who adopted the custom of smoking from the dusky 
savages. Sir Walter Raleigh has come to be gener- 
ally looked upon as the man who first introduced to- 
bacco to Europeans, but in this the popular belief is 
in error. It is definitely known that tobacco was sent 
to Spain and Portugal in 1559, by Hernandez de To- 
ledo, and this is believed to have been its first appear- 
ance in Europe. Jean Nicot, whose name has become 
immortalized by the word nicotine, which was con- 
ferred upon the essential oil of tobacco, and the gen- 
eral adoption, by a sort of transition process of the 
title “My Lady Nicotine” as the poetic symbol of the 
weed, was an Ambassador from France at the court 
of Lisbon when Hernandez de Toledo first introduced 
tobacco into Portugal, and a year later, in 1560, Nicot 
introduced it into France and presented it to his 
Queen, Catharine de Medicis, who gave it the seal of 
royal approval by publicly indulging in it in the form 
of snuff. 


have 
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Jean Nicot himself, however, was concerned chiefly 
as to the supposed marvelous medicinal virtues of to- 
bacco, aud wrote much in praise of the curative prop- 
erties which he believed it to possess. 

Sir John Hawkins first introduced tobacco into Eng- 
land in 1565, almost a quarter of a century before Sir 
Walter Raleigh brought it from the New World. It 
was then variously known as herba cancta, or holy 
herb, and herba popocea, and was employed both as 
a drug and as a poultice for bruises and wounds. 

Sir Francis Drake brought more of the weed to 
England in 1585. This he had obtained from Tobago, 
one of the windward islands of the West Indies, and it 
is claimed that it was from this source that the now 
common name of tobacco was originally derived, al- 
though other authorities maintain that the word to- 
bacco is a corruption of Tabasco, a province in Yuca- 
tan, from whence the weed was taken to Spain in con- 
siderable quantities some years after its original intro- 
duction into that country by Hernandez de Toledo. 
Still others have asserted that the word is derived 
from Tombago, which was the Indian name for the 
pipes in which it was smoked, rather than for the 
plant itself. 

The Cardinal Santa Croce introduced tobacco into 
Italy, carrying it there from Spain in 1589, at about the 
same time that Sir Walter Raleigh was beginning to 
make the habit of smoking popular in England. 

Sir Walter Raleigh had left England in disfavor 
with Queen Elizabeth because of his marriage to one 
of her maids of honor and sailed for the New World 
in quest of adventure. He returned a confirmed de- 
votee of the habit of smoking, and shortly after re- 
gained the favor of his queen. There are traditions to 
the effect that he presented tobacco to Queen Elizabeth, 
and that Her Majesty was not averse to smoking an 
occasional pipe of the Indian weed herself. As history 
credits her with possessing an extremely masculine dis- 
position, it is not impossible that the tradition may be 
founded upon fact. In any event she gave smoking 
her most gracious toleration. It is recorded by his- 
tory that Queen Elizabeth “had the good taste to sit 
out a pipe smoked by the elegant Raleigh,’ who dis- 
coursed to her on philosophy between puffs. 

The story has also come down to us that on one oc- 
casion Raleigh made a bet with Queen Elizabeth that 
he could ascertain the exact weight of the smoke from 
a pipeful of tobacco. Believing this to be impossible 
Elizabeth promptly accepted the wager, whereupon, as 
the legend runs, “Raleigh then weighed a bowlful of 
his Virginia, smoked it out, and then weighing the 
ashes, triumphantly exhibited the difference by the 
simple rule of subtraction.” Queen Elizabeth ac- 
knowledged herself beaten, and as she paid over the 
amount of the wager, it is recorded she remarked, re- 
ferring to alchemy: 

“Many laborers in the fire have I heard of who 
turned their gold into smoke, but Raleigh is the first 
who has turned smoke into gold.” 

Raleigh’s example soon brought smoking into fashion 
among the fops, dandies and men-about-town in Lon- 
don, so that by the close of the 16th century its use had 
become quite general among such as could afford the 
luxury. 

The smoking gear of some of the men about the 
court of Queen Elizabeth was of the most expensive 
character, including the tobacco box, the tongs and 
the priming iron, of gold or silver, as well as the pipe. 
There was also the gold or silver “ladle for cold snuff 
into the nostril,’ as described by a writer of that 
period. 

All of these things were much in evidence at the 
fashionable clubs and coffee houses of the time, and 
the smoker was a character frequently introduced into 
the plays of that period, and depicted by artists in 
prints. 

Then came the death of Queen Elizabeth and the 
accession of King James the First to the English 
throne. James I. was a bitter opponent of the use of 
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tobacco, and is to-day chiefly remembered because of 
his famous “‘counter blaste,” in which he wrote a most 
vigorous denunciation of the weed, causing it to be 
printed and extensively circulated. James I., among 
other things, characterized smoking as: “This habit, 
disgusting to the sight, repulsive to the smell, danger- 
ous for the brain, injurious for the chest, and which 
spreads around the smoker as infectious exhalations 
as those that come from the infernal regions.” 

While James I. was thus inveighing against to- 
bacco, his ministers were not slow in discovering its 
possibilities as a revenue producer, and were begin- 
ning to levy most exorbitant taxes upon its importa- 
tion, The Royal Commission at that time fixed the 
duty upon tobacco imported into England at six shil- 
lings and ten pence a pound, which was equal to $1.70 
a pound by present standards. 

The heavy tax on tobacco led to attempts at its cul- 
tivation in England and Ireland, whereupon most 
stringent laws forbidding the growing of tobacco any- 
where in the United Kingdom were promulgated. 

But in spite of royal opposition and the burden of 
heavy taxation, the custom of smoking continued to 
spread throughout Great Britain and Ireland with 
wonderful rapidity, and the printed records of the 
time show that before 1614, barely a quarter of a cen- 
tury after Raleigh had first begun to make the prac- 
tice popular with the men of fashion attached to the 
court of Queen Elizabeth, tobacco had become “a 
commodity vendible in every tavern, wine and ale- 
house; apothecaries’ shops, grocers’ shops and chan- 
dlers’ shops were hardly ever without company that 
from morning till night were still taking tobacco.” 

While the use of tobacco was thus rapidly spread- 
ing throughout Great Britain, it had been received 
with equal favor from the people and encountered sim- 
ilar opposition from those in authority in Italy. 

Its introduction by the Papal Nuncio, Cardinai 
Santa Croce, was celebrated by a poet of the period in 
the foilowing verse: 

“Herb of undying fame 

Which hither first with Santa Croce came, 
When he, his time of nunciature expired, 
Back from the court of Portugal retired, 

E’en as his predecessor, great and good, 
From Palestine brought back the Holy Rood.” 

The use of tobacco had become so general in Italy 
by 1624, that Pope Urban issued a bull excommuni- 
eating all tobacco snuffers and smokers from the 
church. This bull was renewed at a later date by Pope © 
Innocent XIL., but was finally revoked in 1724, just a 
century after its original proclamation by Pope Bene- 
dict XIV., who was himself an habitual user of snuff. 

From Italy tobacco speedily made its progress across 
the Mediterranean, and entered the Orient by way of 
Turkey. As in other countries, the people took kindly 
to the use of the weed, but it was sternly opposed by 
the rulers. In Turkey, Sultan Amurat IV. issued an 
edict against the use of tobacco, and made smoking a 
capital crime punishable by death. 

The use of tobacco was passed on from Turkey to 
Persia, where it met with the usual rigorous opposi- 
tion from the reigning monarch, who decreed the most 
drastic penalties for such of his subjects as might 
seek solace in the weed. Many of the subjects re- 
sented this by fleeing to the mountains rather than re- 
nounce the use of tobacco. 

But none of these persecutions prevented the Orient- 
als from becoming, if possible, even more devoted to 
the use of tobacco than the Europeans, and eventually 
overcoming the prejudice of their rulers against to- 
bacco, both the Turks and the Persians began to grow 
the weed in considerable quantities. From Persia the 
use of tobacco gradually penetrated into India and 
China. 

The Hollanders, who were the great sea traders of 
the 16th century, quickly caught the tobacco habit from 
the English, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian sailors, 
with whom they came in contact, and the custom took 

(Continued on page 116,) 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF TOBACCO 

(Continued from page 114.) 
such deep root among them that they are to-day the 
greatest smoking nation of the earth. From Holland 
and the Netherlands the habit of smoking soon ex- 
tended to Germany, and thence to Austria, Poland and 
Russia, while it had at the same time penetrated to 
Switzerland from France on the one hand and from 
Italy on the other, meeting more or less bitter oppo- 
sition at every step. 

In Berne, Switzerland, the police regulations were 
published in the form of a revised edition of the 
Ten Commandments, and following the Seventh 
Commandment, “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” the 
Eighth Commandment read, “Thou shalt not smoke 
tobacco.” 

At about the same time the Autocrat of Russia, at 
the dictation of his clergy, threatened to cut off the 
noses of all of his subjects who smoked tobacco or 
took snuff. It is related that the imperial embargo 
against tobacco in Russia was finally removed by Peter 
the Great, because of a compact which he had made 
with certain London merchants advanced him 
funds when he had found himself practically penniless 
in the English capital. Peter the Great seems to have 
carried out his part of the agreement not only to the 
letter, but in the spirit as well, for it is known that 
he not only removed all government opposition to the 
use of tobacco, but sought strenuously to encourage 


who 


its use among his stbjects. 

The use of tobacco in England grew rapidly under 
the Commonwealth, and the austere followers of Crom- 
well, while setting themselves sternly against most 
forms of enjoyment, were very indulgent toward smok- 
It had made such progress by 1650, that the fol- 
lowing verse was widely circulated in that vear: 


ing. 


Tobacco engages 
Both sexes, all ages, 
The poor as well as the wealthy. 
From the court to the cottage, 
From childhood to dotage, 
Both those that are sick and the healthy. 
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Another writer at about the same period declared: 
“Tobacco is grown to be not only the physic, but even 
the meat and drink of many men, women and chil- 
dren. In a word, it hath prevailed so far that there is 
no living without it. If we reflect upon our fore- 
fathers and that within the time of less than one hun- 
dred years before the use of tobacco came to be known 
amongst us, we cannot but wonder how they did sub- 
sist without it.” 

The Great Plague of 1665 did much to increase the 
use of tobacco in England, as it was claimed that dur- 
ing that epidemic no tobacconist’s household was in- 
vaded by the dread disease. 

As Catherine de Medicis, Queen of France, had 
early set the seal of royal favor upon taking tobacco in 
the form of snuff, that continued the favorite form of 
indulgence among the French people for nearly two 
centuries. Snuff taking had increased to such an ex- 
tent in France by 1635 that Louis XIII. prohibited the 
sale of tobacco in France except by apothecaries on a 
physician’s prescription. This law was soon repealed, 
however. 

As early as 1674 the sale of tobacco in France be- 
came a State monopoly, being farmed out to a specula- 
tor for six years for $25,000 a year. By 1720 the an- 
nual payment for this monopoly had risen to $50,000, 
while in 1771, a few years before the outbreak of the 
American Revolution, tobacco yielded France a reve- 
nue of $5,500,000. The sympathies of France with the 
American colonists during the Revolution were so 
strong that many of them took to smoking American 
tobacco, although snuff continued in favor among the 
wealthier classes. 

As a direct consequence of the influence of French 
social customs upon England in the Georgian era, the 
habit of snuff-taking crossed the English Channel at 
that time. and smoking began to be frowned upon by 
society in Britain. In Pall Mall, the fashionable 
lounging place of London, smoking was forbidden, 
and Beau Nash placed a ban ttpon smoking at Bath, 
then the ultra fashionable watering place. Indeed, 
the disfavor into which smoking fell in England at that 
period continued for nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
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tury, and it was not until within the last 25 years that 
it returned to anything like its early universal popu- 
larity in that country. 

But while the habit of smoking was waning in Eng- 
land, it was steadily growing in favor in France. It 
was greatly encouraged during the French Revolution, 
and at the time of the cholera plague in 1831, thou- 
sands took to smoking as a supposed safeguard against 
the disease. Smoking is to-day universal in France, 
and tobacco is most commonly consumed there in the 
form of the cigarette, although there is also a con- 
siderable demand for pipes, cigars and snuff. The sale 
of tobacco continues a government monopoly, and nets 
enormous revenues for the French government. 

The Hollanders and the Germans have been great 
smokers from the early introduction of the weed into 
their respective countries, and at the present time the 
per capita consumption of tobacco is greater in Holland 
than in any other country in the world. 

In the Latin countries the people prefer tobacco in 
its lighter forms, and in Spain the cigar and the cigar- 
ette have reigned from the beginning, pipes and snuff- 
ing being practically unknown. Even the poorest beg- 
gars seem to be able to get their cigarette in Spain. 

Cigarettes and cigars also hold sway in Italy, al- 
though the Italian cigars are undoubtedly the least 
enjoyable of all the many forms in which tobacco is 
prepared, being made of the rankest tobacco, and so 
tightly rolled that a piece of tough straw has to be 
rolled in the center of the cigar, to be withdrawn just 
before it is lighted and thus insure a draft. 

In a way the Italians owe their freedom from Aus- 
trian domination to tobacco. As a protest against this 
domination the Italians in 1848 renounced the use of 
tobacco. As the weed was then, as now, a government - 
monopoly, this course on the part of the Italian peo- 
ple served to seriously decrease the government reven- 
ues. In a spirit of revenge, the Austrian government 
supplied cigars free to their soldiers stationed in 
northern Italy. The soldiers sought to taunt the Italian 
people by ostentatiously smoking these cigars and puff- 
ing the smoke into their faces, whenever they met them 
upon the streets or in public places. This finally had 
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the effect of so exasperating the populace that it led to 
a general uprising in northern Italy. The people of 
southern Italy then joined forces with their brethren 
in the north, and the war which followed swept Italy 
from Austrian control. 

In Austria-Hungary, the tobacco trade is a govern- 
ment monopoly, and the weed is consumed in the form 
of cigars, cigarettes and snuff, but more especially in 
pipes, both the Austrians and the Hungarians being 
great pipe smokers. Vienna has for many years been 
one of the great centers of the pipe-making industry 
in Europe. 

The people of the United States, to-day, rank next 
to those of Holland in the amount of tobacco consumed 
per capita. They consume the weed in enormous 
quantities in every form, though the use of chewing 
tobacco is much less, proportionately, than it was a 
generation or two ago. Cigarettes were practically un- 
known in the United States up to about 1872, but since 
then their use has grown to enormous proportions, and 
it was from the United States that cigarette smoking 
was introduced into England. Ever since the custom 
of cigarette smoking began to make headway in the 
United States, it has met with most bitter opposition 
from a comparatively small number of would-be re- 
formers. As numerous influential papers have lent 
the use of their columns to these opponents of the 
cigarette, they have been able to arouse a clamor 
against the cigarette entirely out of proportion to their 
importance, either morally or numerically, or to the 
real merits of the case. This continued clamor, how- 
ever, has led to the enactment of anti-cigarette legisla- 
lation in many States. But even in the States where 
the laws against the cigarette are most rigorous, the 
custom is far from being entirely checked, as the laws 
are more or less imperfectly enforced. 

The American people have always consumed snuff in 
considerable quantities, and its manufacture was one of 
the first forms of tobacco manufacture to be undertaken 
in the United States. It is by far the most profitable 
of all forms of tobacco manufacture, and since 1900 
it has been largely in the hands of the trust. The 
annual consumption of snuff in the United States for 
several years past has averaged about 20,000,000 
pounds. 

But the people of the United States are above every- 
thing else a nation of cigar smokers. In the early 
days, such few cigars as were smoked came largely 
from the West Indies, and as there was no import duty 
to pay, they were imported in barrels and hogsheads, 
sorted after their arrival, and retailed at from one 
to six cents each. The man who then paid six cents 
for a single cigar was considered to possess ex- 
travagant tastes. At a somewhat later period, enor- 
mous quantities of cheap cigars were imported into 
the United States from Germany. 

The first cigars made in this country were produced 
in Connecticut, about 1810, and the industry grad- 
ually increased from that time on. There were no 
brands used for many years, and the domestic cigars 
were practically of two types. One was known as 
“Sixes,” and consisted of a Cuban filler and a domestic 
wrapper. These “Sixes” retailed at seven for a six- 
pence, 75 cents a hundred. The other type of domestic 
cigars was known as “Half Spanish,” was made en- 
tinrely from domestic tobacco, and retailed two for a 
cent, or in boxes of 250 for $1.25. As both the raw 
material and the labor employed were proportionately 
cheap, the manufacture of cigars was extremely profit- 
able, notwithstanding the low prices at which they 
sold. Prices advanced materially in the 20 years from 
1837 to 1857, when the great financial panic of the 
latter year caused a sharp decline. Then came the 
Civil War period, and the imposition of the heavy In- 
ternal Reyenue tax, which sent the prices of all tobacco 
products up to a far higher point than they had ever 
touched before. 

The manufacture of clear Havana cigars in the 
United States, which has grown to such enormous 
proportions within recent years, dates back only to 
about 1868, when it was started in a small way in 
New York by skilled Spanish cigarmakers who had 
come to this country from Havana. A year or two 
later a number of Spanish and Cuban cigarmakers 
laid further foundations for the industry in Key West. 
The real beginning of the marvelous growth of the 

(Continued on page 120.) 
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THE GREATEST POEM ON TOBACCO 


Many poems have been written upon tobacco and 
smoking during the past three centuries, but by common 
consent, ‘‘The Betrothed,’ by Rudyard Kipling, which 
is here printed in full, holds first place.—[Editor of Tobacco. | 


PEN the old cigar-box, get me a Cuba stout, 

For things are running crossways, and Maggie and | are out. 
We quarrelled about Havanas—we fought o’er a good cheroot, 
And I know she is exacting, and she says I am a brute. 


Open the old cigar-box—let me consider a space; 

In the soft blue veil of the vapor, musing on Maggie’s face. 

Maggie is pretty to look at—Maggie’s a loving lass, 

But the prettiest cheeks must wrinkle, the truest of loves must pass. 


There’s peace in a Larranaga, there’s calm in a Henry Clay, 
But the best cigar in an hour is finished and thrown away,— 
Thrown away for another as perfect and ripe and brown,— 
But I could not throw away Maggie for fear o’ the talk o’ the town! 


Maggie my wife at hfty,—gray and dour and old,— 

With never another Maggie to purchase for love or gold! 

And the light of the Days that have Been, the dark of the Days that Are, 
And Love’s torch stinking and stale, like the butt of a dead cigar,— 


The butt of a dead cigar you are bound to keep in your pocket,— 
With never a new one to light tho’ its charred and black to the socket. 
Open the old cigar-box,—let me consider a while,— 

Here is a mild Manila,—there is a wifely smile. 


Which is the better portionn—bondage bought with a ring, 
Or a harem of dusky beauties, fifty tied in a string? 
Counsellors cunning and silent—comforters true and tried, 
And never a one of the fifty to sneer at a rival bride. 


Thought in the early morning, solace in time of woes, 
Peace in the hush of the twilight, balm ere my eyelids close. 
This will the fifty give me, asking nought in return, 

With only a Suttee’s passion—to do their duty and burn. 


This will the fifty give me. When they are spent and dead, 
Five times other fifties shall be my servants instead. 

The furrows of far-off Java, the isles of the Spanish Main, 

When they hear my harem is empty, will send me my brides again. 


I will take no heed to their raiment, nor food for their mouths withal, 

So long as the gulls are nesting, so long as the showers fall. 

I will scent ’em with best vanilla, with tea will I temper their hides, 

And the Moor and the Mormon shall envy, who read of the tale of my brides. 


For Maggie has written a letter to give me my choice between 
The wee little whimpering love and the great god Nick o’ Teen. 
And I have been servant of Love for barely a twelve-month clear. 
3ut I have been Priest of Partagas a matter of seven year; 


And the gloom of my bachelor days is flecked with the cheery light 

Of stumps that I burned to Friendship and Pleasure and Work and Fight. 
And I turn my eyes to the future that Maggie and I must prove, 

But the only light on the marshes is the Will-o’-the Wisp of Love. 


Will it see me safe through my journey, or leave me bogged in the mire? 
Since a puff of tobacco can cloud it, shall I follow the fitful fire? 

Open the old cigar-box,—let me consider anew,— 

Old friends, and who is Maggie that I should abandon you? 


A million surplus Maggies are willing to bear the yoke; 

And a woman is only a woman, but a good cigar is a Smoke. 
Light me another Cuba: I hold to my first-sworn vows, 

If Maggie will have no rival, I'll have no Maggie for spouse. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
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THE FAMOUS AMERICAN CORNER 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF TOBACCO 


(Continued from page 117.) 

industry, however, began with the passage of the Mc- 
Kinley tariff bill in 1890. That measure made a 
heavy increase in the duty on imported cigars, and 
marked a new era in the manufacture of clear Havana 
cigars in the United States. The city of Tampa, 
which hardly more than 20 years ago was a mere vil- 
lage on the Florida sand dunes, now a prosperous, and 
rapidly growing city, is the recognized seat of the 
clear Havana industry in the United States. Tampa 
made more cigars in 1905 than were produced in the 
city of Havana, and this year will probably exceed 
by several millions the cigar output of the entire isl- 
and of Cuba. 

The organization of the nucleus of the present to- 
bacco trust in the United States took place in 1890. 
It was at first composed of a few of the largest manu- 
facturers of cigarettes, who had a comparatively small 
incidental output of smoking tobacco. A number of 
manufacturers of smoking tobacco were later absorbed, 
and in 1808 the absorption of the manufacturers of 
plug tobacco began on a large scale. The trust en- 
tered the cigar business at first, in a comparatively 
small way, in 1901, and while it has never attained 
anything like the same success in this industry that 
it has in the manufacture of tobacco and cigarettes, 
it now operates a large number of cigar factories which 
are scattered throughout the country. 

The first attempt to monopolize the cigar manu- 
facturing business in Cuba were not made by the trust, 
but by an entirelv separate concern, incorporated as 
the Havana Commercial Co., which acquired a large 
number of once famous factories in Havana and also 
invested heavily in tobacco-growing lands in the isl- 
and. The venture did not prove as successful as anti- 
cipated, and after struggling along for several years, 
the concern was sold out to the trust, which had in 
the meantime gathered in several other factories in 
Havana. When these negotiations were finally com- 
pleted, the trust was actually in control of between 








80 and 90 per cent. of the cigar output of the city of 
Havana, and consternation prevailed in the ranks of 
the independent manufacturers. The independents 
soon rallied, however, and by giving painstaking at- 
tention to the quality of their output, they began to 
steadily reduce the disparity in volume between their 
own and that of the factories controlled by the trust, 
until to-day it is claimed that the figures have been 
almost reversed, with about 52 per cent. of the cigars 
exported from the port of Havana to all parts of the 
world made by the independent manufacturers, and 
not more than 48 per cent. turned out in the trust 
factories. 


When the trust magnates believed that they had 
thoroughly entrenched themselves at home they set 
out to conquer foreign fields. They obtained a partial 
victory in England and some of its colonies, but else- 
where their efforts have been less successful. Even 
in England recent decisions of the courts have gone 
far to rob their triumph of its sweetness and seem 
likely to compel them to turn over millions of dollars 
to dealers whom they had promised large bonuses 
upon their signing contracts to become exclusive 
handlers of the goods of the trust. 


After Canada, where the trust was early in the field, 
Japan was the next foreign country in which the 
American tobacco trust sought to secure a monopoly, 
and for a time it seemed as though it was going to 
be entirely successful there. It began by purchasing 
the immense cigarette plant of the Muriati Bros., and 
gradually seemed to dominate the trade of the Japanese 
Empire. Then came the Russo-Japanese War, and the 
exigencies of the Imperial finances made it necessary 
to establish a government tobacco monopoly as a 
basis of war loans, and after several years’ occupation 
of the field the trust was compelled to retire from 
Japan. 

Following its entry into Japan, the American trust 
entered England. It bought the great cigarette busi- 
ness of Ogden’s, Limited, and then proceeded to ex- 
pand on a gigantic scale. As an inducement to the 


British trade to handle its goods exclusively, Ogden’s, 
Limited, agreed to distribute its entire profits for a 
period of five years, together with an additonal sum 
of $1,000,000 annually among dealers who signed its 
contracts, the money to be apportioned according to 
the amount of goods purchased by the different deal- 
ers. The inducement held out induced a considerable 
number of dealers to sign the contracts. 

The ‘American invasion,” as it was termed, at first 
caused consternation in the ranks of the British manu- 
facturers, but when they had recovered from their 
first shock they rallied and a number of the leading 
concerns combined to form a rival trust under the 
style of the Imperial Tobacco Co, This colossal com- 
bination threatened to retaliate upon the Americans by 
entering the United States and establishing factories 
to wage war upon the American trust in its own field. 

Before this threat could be carried into execution a 
compromise was effected, and the American trust got 
decidedly the best of the terms in the setthement which 
was reached. These were, in effect, that the American 
trust should leave Great Britain to the Imperial To- 
bacco Co., which in turn should leave North America 
and the West Indies to the American trust, while the 
two should become partners in a joint trust styled the 
British-American Tobacco Co., to seek to monopolize 
the tobacco trade through the rest of the world. 


Where the “American invaders” secured a vast ad- 
vantage, however, was that in turning over Ogden’s, 
Limited, to the English trust, they not only received 
a certain cash payment, but in addition, a big block of 
stock in the Imperial Tobacco Co., several of the 
Americans being elected to the directorate of that com- 
bination. The dealers who had signed the exclusive 
contracts with Ogden’s, Limited, were coolly informed 
that as that concern had gone out of business, there 
would be no more bonuses forthcoming. The deal- 
ers, to the number of about 4,500, refused to accept 
that statement as final, however. They set to work to 
obtain what they deemed a more equitable adjustment, 
incorporated under the style of the Ogden’s Bonus As- 
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sociation, and raised funds to push their claims through 
the courts. The courts finally decided against the trust, 
holding that $7,500,000 for which Ogden’s, Limited, was 
sold to the Imperial Tobacco Co. should be reckoned 
as profits. The claims of the dealers to a share of 
this sum, with the added $1,000,000 a year, are now in 
process of adjudication. 

The American trust has sought to secure control of 
the French Regie at different times, and on one or two 
occasions it has seemed as though it was about to be 
successful, but each time the negotiations were broken 
off. An attempt was also made to get control of the 
trade in Germany, and one of the biggest cigarette 
plants in the Empire was purchased. This aroused 
bitter opposition on the part of the German people, 
and the trust has since made little headway in that 
country. 

In Australia the combined American and English 
trust controls a large portion of the tobacco trade, 
but last year a parliamentary investigation was or- 
dered, as a result of which it now seems probable that 
the tobacco trade will shortly be made a government 
monopoly in Australia. 

In Canada the American trust operates under an 
incorporation known as the American Tobacco Co., 
and practically dominates the cigarette and tobacco 
business, although it has not yet sought to engage in 
the manufacture of cigars to any extent. 

* 


a 


WHERE PERIQUE TOBACCO COMES FROM. 


Perique tobacco, although its strength and frag- 
rance have devoted lovers all over the country, is 
peculiarly a Louisiana product. Strictly speaking, it 
belongs exclusively to Grand Point Ridge, and is 
grown on 600 or 700 acres of high land in St. James’ 
Parish. Attempts have been made to plant the seed 
elsewhere, and while the seed works. out to destiny and 
blossoms into full-grown plants, the connoisseur de- 
tects the absence of the aroma which is precious to the 
taste. 

The crop is generally gathered about the latter part 
of June. The seed is planted in beds in December 





and January, reset about the 1st of March, and even 
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not ready for 
market until the May of the following year, as it 


after being gathered the tobacco is 
takes months to cure the leaf properly. 

Practically the entire Perique crop is consumed an- 
nually. Vhe factories all over the country use it to 
make snuff, as the basis of chewing tobacco, and to 
flavor smoking tobacco mixtures. 

The industry cannot be increased because of the 
limited land upon which it seems to thrive, and be- 
cause of the peculiar method of curing, with which the 
Grand Point people alone are familiar. It is not a 
secret, for those who know willingly teach the process 
It cannot 
be acquired, however, except by long training and 
experience, 


to those who come and live among them. 
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THE STORY OF A WINNER 


Ben Hur Brand of Cigars Before the Public Twenty 
Years, With Steadily Growing Sales. 


The Ben Hur brand made its initial appearance in 
1886, and therefore celebrates its twentieth anniversary 
jointly with Topacco. For twenty years it has steadily 
increased in favor with the smoking public, adding to 
its laurels year by year, until to-day it stands con- 
spicuously among the leaders of the popular five-cent 
brands. It was established and has been maintained 
on quality, and holds a splendid record as a repeater 
wherever it is sold. 

Ben Hur, as everybody knows, is the brand of 
Gustav A. Moebs & Co., of Detroit—a house that has 
long since become a big factor in the field. The power 
back of the reputation of the concern, and the popu- 
larity of its goods is the Gustav A. Moebs—“Ben Hur” 
Moebs to the Detroit public—to whose experience, 
executive ability and fair and square policy is due the 
company’s great success. Mr. Moebs is a post gradu- 
ate of the various branches of the business. Born in 
Detroit in 1865, he received his education in that city, 
and after a brief experience elsewhere in business, 
entered his father’s factory in Detroit and served an 


apprenticeship in all departments of the factory. He 
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entered the employ of Joseph Birnberg, Miamisburg, 
29 

O., 1883, 

handling 


and here gained his knowledge of growing, 
and packing tobacco, which increased his 
efficiency in the Detroit factory to which he later re- 
turned and in which he afterward became a partner. 
On the death of his father in 1883 he formed a co- 
partnership with his brothers, which continued for 
five years, when the partnership was discontinued and 
In 1901 he 
bought out the old cigar manufacturing establishment 
of Geo. Moebs & Co. and organized a stock company 
under the style of Gustav A. Moebs & Co., with a 
capital stock of $75,000, 
plus of $75,000 as well and occupies a commodious 
factory building at 646 to 664 Hastings street, where 
400 people are employed. ‘The factory has lately been 
augmented by an addition 40x60 feet on two floors and 
40x4o feet on two additional floors. This additior 
is constructed of brick and is so well lighted that 
there 1s not a dark corner in the entire building. The 
packing room on the third floor has a capacity of 
35,000,000 cigars a year and is said to be the lightest 
workroom of its kind in the world. 

Mr. Moebs has never aspired to any political office 
and insists that he never will. 


Mr. Moebs started in business for himself. 


The company now has a sur- 


He was once offered 
the position of jury commissioner, but declined. He 
pays his taxes and meets his obligations in man fash- 
ion and is generally regarded as a good citizen, an 
enterprising business man, a husband and 
parent and a good fellow in all that the term implies. 
Mr. Moebs was married in 1892 to Miss Helena Reif, 
of Detroit, and has three sons. 


model 


CHARLES LAMB AND TOBACCO. 
Charles Lamb was a great smoker. One day when 
puffing vigorously at a long clay pipe in company with 


Dr. Parr, the latter asked him how he managed to 





acquire this “prodigious power.” “By toiling after 
it, as some men toil after virtue,’ was the prompt 
reply. As he advanced in years, however, he was 
obliged to relax his intimacy with the weed, so that, 


’ 


to use his own words, he was “like a burnt out vol- 


cano emitting now and then only a casual puff.” 
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In the southwestern Ontario Peninsula tobacco 
is the golden crown of a diversified agriculture. 

On the limestone soil of the peculiar sub-carbonif- 
erous strata of the counties of Essex and Kent, the 
white burley leaf is grown to absolute perfection. 
The production of the weed in these two counties has 
increased 1,200 per cent in the past ten years, and 
now yields more dollars per acre to the Canadian 
farmer than all other crops combined. 

Canada has the largest continuous field in the world 
—200 acres of tobacco in one patch. 

Canada can boast of having made a single shipment 
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until it was attained in the discovery of America. 
Our great tribes of Indians were accustomed to take 
their after-dinner smoke of Canadian grown leaf 
thousands of vears before the Pilgrim Fathers ever 
heard of the famous Plymouth Rock, and for this 
weed they entertained the greatest reverence, regard- 
ing it as a special benefaction bestowed upon them by 
the Great Spirit. They used it in the religious rites 
and also as the seal of a solemn obligation, swearing 
by it as our courts now require us to do by the Word 
of God. We quote a few words from an address by 
J. M. Estes, of Wisconsin: “Wilson, in ‘Prehistoric 

























FIELD OF WHITE BURLEY TOBACCO IN ESSEX COUNTY, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


of leaf tobacco of which it can be truly said that it 
was “The World’s Greatest Tobacco Train.” Its like 
had not been seen before. The train contained thirty- 
five cars, loaded with 1,211,241 pounds of leaf, valued 
at $150,000. 

Canada produces more pounds of leaf per acre and 
receives a higher price per pound than any other 
country in the world for a similar variety of leaf. 

The system of advertising tobacco in Canada is the 
most unique, interesting, instructive and systematic 
ever devised by the human mind. 

Leamington, Ont., is the centre of the growing dis- 
trict. Here are located the head offices and immense 
storage warehouses of The Empire Tobacco Co.’s 
leaf department. Granby, Quebec, is the chief manu- 
facturing centre, where one can see one of the most 
completely equipped tobacco factories on the American 
continent, and one in which electricity is used as 
motive power, and the best brains and skill that capital 
can command are used in every department. 

From the time when the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary tobacco has been known and used 
in Canada. We all know that this seductive and 
soothing plant is indigenous to the Western Hemis- 
phere. When Columbus discovered the New World, 
he also discovered the tobacco plant, the weed which 
is more humanizing than gold or silver and which 
carried in its juices that charming and seductive 
principle providentially prepared to comfort and cheer 
and to supply at last that elixir which mankind had 
always been craving, always seeking and never finding 


Man, says: In the belief of the ancient worshippers 
the Great Spirit smelled a sweet savor as the smoke 
of the sacred plant ascended to the heavens; and the 
homely implement of modern luxury was in their 
hands a sacred censer from which the hallowed vapor 
rose with as fitting propitiatory odors as that which 
perfumes the awful precincts of the cathedral altar, 
amid the mysteries of the church’s high and holy 
days.” 

Tobacco has not always had a leading recognition 
in Canada as it had in “Ole Virginny,’ where from 
the earliest colonial times it was a staple product, and 
in the absence of money it became the legal currency 
of the country. With it merchandise was purchased, 
taxes paid, salaries settled and the stipends of the 
clergy discharged. In the year of grace 1720 a large 
shipment of leaf tobacco was made to England from 
the Colonies in exchange for which they received on 
the next vessel 90 young ladies of respectability who 
were to become the wives of the colonists. The ship- 
ment of tobacco was for the cost of transportation, 
which for the first shipment of girls was 120 pounds 
and afterwards 150 for each one. Thus were the 
first homes of the new nation secured by the legal 
tender—Colonial currency—tobacco. If we may be- 
lieve history which is less than 300 years old, some 
of the Colonial dames and others of the American 
aristocracy, who boast of their ancestry, may do well 
to remember that far back in their geneaology there 
may be a maternal branch in the family tree that is 
the humble representative of 120 pounds of tobacco. 


COMMENCEMENT OF CANADIAN TOBACCO AS A COM MER- 
CIAL COMMODITY, 


Thirty-seven miles southwest of the city of De- 
croit, Mich., lies the little town of Leamington, On- 
tarlo, where are located the head offices and ware- 
houses of the Empire Tobacco Co.’s leaf depart- 
ment, and also the centre of the leaf tobacco belt of 
Ontario. Half a score of years ago (at the invita- 
tion of this company) the writer of this article left 
his home and business in North Carolina and came 
to Canada. The object of his company was to builhl 
a Canadian tobacco industry. At that time all of 
the tobacco used in Canada came from the Southern 
States. The Canadian product at that time was a 
coarse-grained, strongly flavored, rank, unpalatable 
feaf, known as old-fashioned “Thick Set.” With a 
seen business foresight and realizing the vast field 
for improvement, the company imported Burley seed, 
made experiments and personally grew a crop of 
leaf tobacco. The result was eminently satisfactory. 
The leaf was prepared and shipped to their factory 
and made into chewing and smoking tobacco. Their 
brands became at once immensely popular and the 
demand was far in excess of the supply. The next 
season arrangements were made and_ instructions 
given to have a large number of the farmers com- 
mence growing the new kind of tobacco. They 
builded better than they knew and the success of the 
industry has been actually far in excess of what the 
originators anticipated. Year by year the crop has in- 
creased in both quality and quantity. In 1895 seven 
cars were required to ship the crop, while the 1905 
crop required 435 cars. 

The counties of Essex and Kent form a peninsula 


about 80 miles long and 30 miles wide. This (at 
present) constitutes the Ontario Tobacco Belt. The 
peculiar sub-carboniferous limestone soil in these 


counties is peculiarly adapted to the Burley leaf, and 
here it grows to absolute perfection. Delicately flay- 
ored and silky fibred and veined, yet 2,250 pounds are 
sometimes taken from one acre. The average yield 
of tobacco in the United States is 815 pounds per 
acre. In Ontario it is 1,325 pounds. The average 
price per pound in the United States is 734 cts. In 
Ontario for the past ten years it has been 9% cts. 
The cost of raising and marketing an acre of tobacco 
in North Carolina is $41.25, average yield 815 pounds, 
price realized 734 cts., or $63.16. Cost of raising and 
marketing an acre of tobacco in Ontario is $45, aver- 
age yield 1,300 pounds, price realized 9% cents, or 
$120.25. Thus it appears that the net profit in North 
Carolina is $21.91 and in Ontario it is $75.25, or over 
three times as much. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST TOBACCO FIELD, 


Near Walkerville, Ontario, one can see the model 
tobacco farm of Hiram Walker’s Sons, which is man-- 
aged by Mr. T. S. Biggar, a Wisconsin tobacco ex- 
pert. Two hundred acres of tobacco are annually 
cultivated on the farm, and it is all in one field, 
under one enclosure. The average yield per acre here 
is 2,125 pounds. This is probably the most model 
and up-to-date tobacco farm in existence to-day. 
The mammoth curing sheds are scientifically con- 
structed and conveniently located. The machinery 
used is the most modern that can be had. The sys- 
tem of fertilization is the most complete ever de- 
vised. The manure from the immense cattle barns 
(where 4,000 head are always feeding) is made into 
a liquid in a huge reservoir from which it is pumped 
by hydraulic pressure through a system of cast iron 
pipes (laid for this specific purpose) into the tobacco 
field. This whole farm is laid out like one immense 
flower garden and there is a time to do everything 
and everything is done in its time. Just now (March 
20th) the immense plant beds are being put in shape 
to grow the millions of plants that will be needed to 
set the crop. As far as the eye can see there is a 
long white strip of grass sash that covers the hot 
beds, and an immense water tank stands near from 
which through another system of pipes the water is 
taken to every part of the plant beds. A private 
railroad enters the farm, from which supplies are 
unloaded, and when the leaf is ready it is loaded 
directly on the car. 

The methods employed on this farm are “intensive” 


(Continued on page 124.) 
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in the fullest meaning of the word. Near the farm 
is the immense “Canadian Club” distillery owned by 
the same firm, and in either place visitors are always 
welcome and will be treated with a hospitality that 
reminds one of the bygone days of the sunny South- 
land. These mammoth industrial enterprises stand 
as a living monument to the founder, the late Hiram 
Walker, and are a source of pleasure and profit to 
the firm as now constituted and a pride to the Cana- 
dian people. 


STATISTICS OF PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF LEAF 
IN CANADA. 


The Inland revenue returns for the year ending 
June 30, 1905, show the following figures: 

Total cigars sold (number), 186,110,777; increase 
(number), 5,625,575. 

Total tobacco sold (pounds), 13,246,843; increase 
(pounds), 829,146. 

Total cigarettes sold (number), 
crease (number), 39,558,346. 

Total leaf imported. (pounds), 12,387,376; increase 
(pounds), 247,676. 

Of the twelve million and odd pounds of leaf im- 
ported annually by Canada over eleven millions come 
from the United States. The balance comes from 
Cuba and other island possessions. In 1904 Canada 
took from Cuba 277,544 pounds, as against 634,233 
he year previous. 

As will be seen from the above figures, a matter 
worthy of special note is rapidly increasing cigarette 
yusiness. The systematic manner of creating pub- 
icity should be given the credit for the great in- 
crease. The increase in manufactured chewing and 
smoking tobacco is about evenly divided between the 
ylack, green and pink stamped goods. 

Montreal is the largest cigar manufacturing city, 
London comes second, Toronto third and Hamilton 
fourth. Granby makes more Canadian chewing to- 
bacco than does the entire balance of the Dominion, 


250,860,387; in- 








TOBACCO 
manufacturing three-fourths of all this class of goods 
used in Canada. 

Snuff is almost an unknown quantity in this coun- 
try, and the small quantity consumed cuts no figure 
in the annual tobacco trade. 

Canada, while not nearly so much so as England, 
can be almost called a nation of pipe smokers, but 
the plug smoking (upon which the user whittles as 
the corner loafer does a piece of goods box) is fast 
going out of style and its place is being filled by 
the convenient and inviting forms of cut tobaccos. 
The navy type of chewing is almost universally used 
and this is entirely the home grown product. 





REVENUE RECEIVED FROM THE TOBACCO BUSINESS. 


The annual revenue which is turned into the Do- 
minion till exceeds $5,250,000. There are a score or 
more of plug factories and hundreds of cigar fac- 
tories. A sub-collector of inland revenue is always 
stationed at each factory and collects every day when 
the sun sets the amount due the government for the 
day's turn out, Every time a Canadian sits down 
to his evening meal of tea, toast and potatoes his 
government is $20,000 richer through tobacco. There 
are sub-divisions for collecting this revenue, extending 
from Halifax to Dawson City and from Winnipeg to 
Windsor. 


PECULIAR STAMP REGULATIONS. 


In this matter Canada stands single handed and 
alone, unique and ridiculous among the nations of 
the earth in requiring different colored revenue stamps 
to be placed on different varieties of tobacco. If a 
caddie of chewing tobacco is manufactured from 
Canadian grown leaf, His Majesty King Edward the 
Seventh, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Parliament of Canada, has enacted that the excise 
stamp used thereon shall be green in color. If the 
inside or filler is of Canadian production and the 
outside or wrapper is imported, then the same power 
says the stamp shall be pink in color. If all of the 


raw material entering into a brand is foreign leaf 
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and the goods made in Canada, then a black stamp 
is required. If brand is made elsewhere and imported 
into Canada then the stamp shall be blue. The same 
sovereign power has said that no tobacco factory 
in Canada which uses imported leaf shall be per- 
mitted to use one ounce of domestic tobacco. If a 
vobacco manufacturer who is now buying his raw 
material in a foreign country wishes to try the home- 
grown product and places his order for a sample car- 
load, the mighty paw of the law is laid upon him and 
says you must go to the trouble and expense of 
equipping a separate factory before we will allow 
you to use one leaf of the product of your own 
country. No other country underneath the broad 
canopy of heaven has seen or felt the necessity of so 
stamping the product of the brain and brawn of their 
own citizens as to make the public have a feeling of 
suspicion regarding its use. 


KING EDWARD REIGNS BUT THE PEOPLE RULE. 


As we have already seen in another part of this 
article, the Government of Canada, as nearly all other 
governments, is in a great measure supported by the 
princely returns from the tobacco business. Every 
postage stamp, every tobacco stamp, every manufac- 
turer’s license, every custom office, every public bill 
and document in Canada bears the imprint of mon- 
archy, the royal insignia. No mail is carried, no 
tobacco factory turns a wheel, not one dollar of excise 
is collected unless the people of Canada sanction it. 

Several years ago one of the largest tobacco manu- 
facturers was threatened with having his license re- 
voked unless he gave up his system of distribution. 
The Minister of Inland Revenue is now the sole judge 
of the trade methods used, and if he sees fit can re- 
voke the license of any factory in Canada without a 
minute’s notice. Parliament in Canada can take the 
shirt off a man’s back if so doing is believed to be 
good public policy. Canada has no constitution, but 
in its place has what is called the British North 
America Act, which is sometimes called the Consti- 
tution. 
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MERIT ALONE SHOULD BE THE TEST. 

The prejudice of the public at large in regard to 
the home-made and imported article in every line of 
business is bred in the bone. A large part of our 
population has come from foreign shores, some from 
the old countries of Europe to escape the oppression 
of monarchies, others from the great republic to the 
south of us. Thousands of families have sold their 
farms in the border states of Dakota, Minnesota, 
Montana and Nebraska for high prices have 
taken up their residence in our great Northwest, 
where they have bought better lands at one-quarter 
of the price they got for their old ones. Naturally 
these people prefer the tobacco they have been edu- 
cated to use. They think there is no tobacco like that 
“father used to make.” When our Government says 
we must stamp every plug of tobacco, so even a child 
can tell where it came from, it means that the settler 
who has come from the States will continue to use 
American tobacco. We all know that the liking for 
tobacco is an acquired taste, and when one becomes 
accustomed to a brand, he thinks that particular 
brand best. We should put up our tobacco without 
mark or device, and say to every user of the weed 
on our soil, “You shall be your own judge’; “buy 
whatever brand suits you”; “judge by the merits of 
the goods and not by the color of the stamp.” Our 
lawmaking body should say, ‘““No longer will we point 
the finger of scorn at our own product”; “never again 
will we countenance a law that places a Canadian 
product at a disadvantage to a foreign article.” 

Despite this absurd law, the production of Canadian 
leaf, as shown elsewhere in this article, has increased 
1,200 per cent in Io years. Millions of dollars are 
now placed in the pockets of Canadian farmers that 
formerly went to enrich the growers of Virginia, 
Kentucky, North Carolina and other States. 


and 


METHODS EMPLOYED IN ADVERTISING. 
Creating publicity for the various brands of cigars, 
cigarettes and other forms of tobacco in Canada is 
done on a scale never before equaled in the industrial 
arena. Special trains are run across the continent 
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one-third of a mile long, loaded with leaf tobacco, 
each car carrying a huge banner upon which is por- 
trayed the quality of some chewing brand of tobacco. 
In Toronto can be seen a mammoth electric sign that 
would dazzle the eyes of a New Yorker. 
advertises cigarettes and covers a large part of the 
entire block. 


‘This sign 


At Sherbrooke Fair last year, one en- 
terprising firm had on exhibition a model “tobacco 


farm” and factory. Here one could see tobacco 


growing in the field, the methods of cultivation em- 
ployed, see it being harvested, hung in the curing 
sheds, stripped and graded by the farmer, turned over 
to the leaf department, redried and packed in hogs- 








A TOBACCO TEAM IN CANADA. 


heads. And then it passed into the hands of the 
miniature factory where it was made into samples 
of chewing tobacco and distributed to the passing 
throng. In the very centre of Canada’s greatest river 
and in the very heart of the dangerous and turbulent 
Lachine Rapids, has been placed a huge tobacco sign 
which was undoubtedly a daring and brilliant piece 
of work. It is near a huge projecting rock which 
serves to make the location the most interesting spot 
in the swift waters. Here the ship’s passengers are 
impressed by this jagged projection and are fearful 
that the steamer will be surely swept into this ledge 
and a terrible catastrophe follow. Instead, under the 
guiding hand of the trusted old “Indian pilot” the 
steamer gently swerves to starboard and the seem- 
ingly great danger is passed without mishap. 

In the city of Montreal the old-fashioned gas lamp 
posts are now crowned with glass cases (the exact 





representation of a package of the Dominion’s most 
popular cigarettes) inside of which there is a hun- 
dred candle power electric light, which serves to help 
light the streets and at the same time advertises that 
particular brand of The window dressing 
competition inaugurated by the same firm shows that 
the advertising department is presided over by a 
master mind. ‘Tobacco has been advertised in Canada 
more uniquely, more systematically, and more inter- 
estingly and instructively than any other article of 
commerce on either side of the Atlantic Ocean in 
this or any other age. From the rock-ribbed Pacific 
to the storm-tossed Atlantic, from the frozen shores 
of the Hudson Bay to the line of the World’s great- 
est republic, everywhere can be seen the hand of the 
painter and his brush, or of the bill poster or some 
other device advertising tobacco. 


goods. 


Thousands of dol- 
lars are annually offered by one large firm in Canada 
as prizes to the growers for the best and most prop- 
erly handled crops of leaf. This stimulates the pro- 
duction of quality and the fact is generally admitted 
that “the recollection of quality remains long after 
the price is forgotten.” 
RELATION OF BUYER TO SELLER, 

Here each the buyer and the seller of leaf tobacco 


realizes the fact that their interests are mutual. 
Neither can prosper without the assistance of the 
other. There is no dissatisfaction or feeling of un- 


rest among the growers, who work with perfect har- 
mony with the manufacturers in upbuilding this in- 
dustry which is destined to carry them as far in the 
way of happiness and independence as the farmer 
working in the fullest wisdom and richest field can 
carry any people. The buyer’s desire is to have the 
grower raise a good crop for the reason that there is 
always demand for a first-class article, and toward 
that aim he gives the grower the benefit of his ex- 
perience. 

HISTORY OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST TOBACCO TRAIN. 

It consisted of 35 cars. Car capacity 40,000 pounds. 
Number pounds leaf in shipment 1,211,241. Value 

(Continued on page 126.) 
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Also CIGARROS GRANDES, Retailing at 5 Cents 
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THE CANADIAN TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 125.) 

$150,000. Train ran from Leamington, Ontario, to 
Granby, Quebec, a distance of 624 miles, in 17 hours. 
Length of train one-third of one mile. Coal con- 
sumed on trip 45 tons. Tonnage of train 1,000 tons. 
Leaf grown by 400 growers. Freight charges $4,- 
966.08. Number of wagon loads in train 400. Num- 
ber bales of leaf in train 24,341. Number of hands 
of leaf in the train 3,633,720. Leaves of leaf in the 
train 52,418,921. Distance they would reach if placed 
end to end 21,960 miles. If leaves were spread out 
they would cover 1,800 acres. Largest shipment of 
loose leaf ever made in the world. Train seen by 
25,000 people. If the bales were placed end to end on 
top of each other they would reach the enormous 
height of 73,021 feet; two and one-half times as high 
as Mt. Everest, the highest mountain peak in the 
world; 140 times as high as the Pyramid of Cheops, 
and 73 times as high as the Eifel Tower at Paris. 


THE GARDEN SPOT OF CANADA. 


Essex County can truly be called the garden spot 
of Canada, for here every farmer eats bread from his 
own field and meat from his own pasture. Disturbed 
by no creditor and enslaved by no debt, he sits amid 
his teeming gardens and orchards and vineyards and 
dairies and barnyards, planting his crops in his own 
wisdom, growing them in independence, making to- 
bacco his clean surplus—his money crop—and selling 
in his own time, in his home market, getting his 
pay in gold and not in a receipted mortgage which 
discharges the obligation, but restores not his free- 
dom. It is indeed very fortunate that our Canadian 
growers have profited by the experience of others 
and accept as truth the statement that no one crop 
can make a nation great. Whenever the greed for 
a money crop overbalances the wisdom of husbandry, 
then the money crop is a curse. Wherever tobacco 
holds a monopoly under conditions that make other 
crops impossible, its dominion is despotism. In an 
unprosperous North Carolina county, where the build- 
ings are rottening down, fences gone, wood all burnt 





up on plant beds, soil depleted of all elements of 
plant food, every “nigger” you see has a peck of corn 
meal on his head which he has bought and not raised. 
When asked the cause of their poverty they say—“To- 
bacco, for it is our only crop.” In Essex County, 
Ont. (the richest by the census of all King Edward’s 
dominions), when asked the cause of their great 
prosperity, they say: “Tobacco, for it is the golden 
crown of a diversified agriculture.’ The soil here 
that produces the finest burley leaf in America in- 
vites the grains and the grasses, the orchard and- the 
vine. Clover, corn, wheat and barley thrive in the 
same enclosure. This is the most southerly point of 
British North America and here herds and flocks 
graze in the fields and meadows eight months in every 
year. Here spring and autumn meet in summer’s 
heart, 
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Interesting Story and Up-to-Date Statistics of the 
Sale of the Weed in England. 
(Written Especially for the Anniversary Number.) 
Lonpon, England, April 30, 1906. 

Amongst the many good things of this life which 
England and the rest of the world owe to America, 
the greatest and most beneficent is undoubtedly the 
“divine herbe.” Starting in the West and in the 16th 
century, the triumphant progress of the Goddess Nico- 
tina has placed round our little orb a girdle of de- 
votees burning continuous incense at her shrine. Al- 
though the tobacco plant was introduced into Europe 
in 1558 by Francisco Fernandes, a physician at the 
Court of Spain, the habit of smoking tobacco was initi- 
ated and spread through Europe by English example. 
The implements and materials of tobacco smoking 
were first brought to England in 1586, by Ralph Lane, 
the first Governor of Virginia, and Sir Francis Drake, 
who handed them over to Sir Walter Raleigh. Lane 
is credited with having been the first English smoker, 
but it was owing to influence and example of 


the illustrious Raleigh, who soothed his last moments, 
prior to ascending the scaffold, by a recourse to the 
weed, that the habit became rooted amongst the 
courtiers and gallants of Queen Elizabeth’s time, and 
gradually spread, in face of the subsequent opposition 
of statesmen and priests, penal enactments of the most 
severe description, and the famous “Counterblaste” of 
James I., not only throughout England but all over 
Europe, whilst the manufacture of tobacco, and after- 
wards of snuff, became an important British industry. 


TOBACCO’S EARLY DAYS. 


The principal ports through which tobacco came 
into the United Kingdom were Bristol, Liverpool and 
Glasgow, and the “tobacco lords” of those days still 
hold a place in the folk-lore of the cities in which they 
flourished. The manufacture of the leaf into smoking 
tobacco was also, to a large extent, concentrated in 
these three cities, whilst the clay pipes which formed 
the chief implements by means of which tobacco was 
consumed were principally manufactured at Broseley, 
Salop, evidence still existing of pipes of this manufac- 
ture bearing dates from the latter half of the 16th cen- 
tury and onward. As evidence of the gradual spread 
of the habit of smoking throughout the United King- 
dom, there exist the records of various firms going 
back one and even two centuries, whilst further back 
still, stands out the fact that the Pipemakers’ Company 
was founded in London as long ago as 1619. 

To follow in detail the history of tobacco manu- 
facture and consumption in this country since its in- 
ception, more than three centuries ago, would absorb 
far more than the 150 pages of which the Anniversary 
Number of Topacco is to consist. Enough to say that 
pipe-smoking and snuff-taking gradually became fixed 
habits in the Englishman’s daily life, and although 
that form of consuming the weed which relies upon 
the adventitious aid of the pipe has been seriously as- 
sailed, in later years, by the cigar and the cigarette, 
there can be no questioning the fact that the pipe still 
reigns supreme over the hearts and tastes of the large 
majority of British smokers. 


(Continued on page 128.) 
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ICTURES sometimes talk louder and 
more eloquently than words. 





@ Here 








is a picture that tells you something about 
the attractiveness of our EL SYMPHONIE 
SMOKERS. @ Of course, this is only a part 
of the-story. @ The real point for the wide- 
awake dealer, is the manner in which EL 
SYMPHONIE SMOKERS Sarisry Cus- 


qit is a 


TOMERS and Buitp Up Busingss. 


point that many shrewd dealers have already 


demonstrated, greatly to their own, as well 


as to our, satisfaction. 
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OFFICE: 801-803 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 
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Pelican Cigar Cutters 












are famed for style, 
strength, durability and 
great ease in cutting. Will 
not break Cigars. We 
have hundreds of good, 
snappy and sensible de- 
signs in all kinds of Cigar 
Cutters, Lighters, Box 
Openers, Change Trays, 
pate brays, Electric 
Lighters, etc.,etc. The per- 
forated globes on our metal 
globes show the 
illuminated ad- 
vertisement in 
colors on ali 
four sides. 
They are styl- 
ish and avoid 
breakage. 


Gas 
Cigar 

Lighters 
These 


bronze lighters are 


imitation 


imported master- 
pieces of the 
They are 
worthy to 
adorn the 


art. 


ble in price. Gen- 
uine French Barba- 


dienne finish. The 
lighters are shipped 





finest store, 
yet reason- 


ready for screwing 
on to the gas pipes. 





Height 82 inches. 
Net price $380.00. 


Height 384 inches. 


Net price $25.00. 











As recently announced, we have purchased 
from the ERIE SPECIALTY CO., OF 
ERIE, PA., their business, patents, patterns 
and tools pertaining to the manufacture of 
specialties for the cigar and tobacco trade. 
This Walker “Diamond” Cigar Cutter is very 
attractive and popular. We guarantee perfect 
satisfaction and solicit your orders. 

If you de- 
sire to use ad- 
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vertising 
matter that is 
appreciated, 
the useful, nec- 
essary, conspi- 
cuous, in fact 


the very best 
kind, address 


The 
Brunhofif 
Mfg. Co. 


CINCINNATI, 
OHIO 
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MANUEL LOPEZ 








THE MAN 
THAT MAKES 
Veale 


PGA I'S 








MANUEL LOPEZ & CO. 
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TABLE OF CONSUMPTION. 

The following table shows the consumption of to- 
bacco in the United Kingdom during the year ending 
with the last day of February, 1906: 

Total unmanufactured 


87,511,148 Ibs. 


Manutactured—_ Cigars’ 2ave.c cee oe 1,731,374 
Cavendish and Negrohead............. 109,262 “ 
Other Manufactured Tobaccos—Cigar- 

CLECS ceermjeietc atau sicisetevsvens eteteleteionren kotor 290,497 “* 
Others Sortsvandsontiieereeeeerrerntaeets 27.307 
British Cavendish manufact’d in Bond. 232,082 “ 


Total manufactured 89,919,762 “ 

This gives an annual consumption of about 1Y 
pounds per head of the population, considerably less 
than other European countries, the United States or 
Canada. 


a 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE TRADE. 

The tobacco trade over here has gradually developed 
into a which the wholesale distributor— 
“jobber” would, I believe, be the term in the States— 
plays a very important part. The larger and more 
enterprising retailers, it is true, purchase their sup- 
plies direct from the manufacturers and importers, 
but by far the larger proportion of retailers are well 
able to satisfy their wants through the intermediary 
of the “jobber,’ and there is no town of any size 
throughout the length and breadth of the United 
Kingdom which is not equipped with an adequate sup- 
ply of wholesale firms. The largest wholesale con- 
cerns—so much larger than the rest as to merit sep- 
arate mention—are the Tobacconists’ Supply Syndi- 
cate, of London, known as the “T. S. S.” (the pro- 
prietary of which comprises five prosperous retailers), 
and Singleton & Cole, Ltd., of Birmingham and vari- 
ous other centres. 


system in 


TOBACCO LICENSES, 


The license which tobacco and snuff dealers have 
to pay in the United Kingdom is 5s. 3d. per annum. 
There are 367,772 holders of this license, but these 
are not solely tobacconists, the same license being is- 
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sued to publicans, who sell tobacco or cigars. Quite 
200,000 holders of the tobacco dealer's license, how- 
ever, are tobacconists pure and simple. 

Tobacco and snuff manufacturers are licensed as 
follows: 
If the unmanufactured tobacco re- 

ceived in the year ended 5th July 


does not exceed 20,000 lbs....... £5 5s. Od. peran. 
Exceeds 20,000 lbs. and does not 

exceed) 40,000; | DSiamnaeier rested) a0 LO an Olin 
Exceeds 40,000 lbs. and does not 

EXCeEd OO; O00 LD Sinemet tetre: SCS e eS oO ws 
Exceeds 60,000 lbs. and does not 

qe, LHC WS. 5000400400507 ie to) Oe 
Exceeds 80,000 Ibs. and does not 

exceed [00,000 IDShe =... yiliciecse eae 26.9005 ae OM 
(Dede, iteone oy Messe csucnonsadacas Se oy) @ ~ ™ 


Altogether there are’ 441 licensed tobacco manufac- 
turers in the United Kingdom, these including cigar 
and cigarette as well as tobacco manufacturers. 


ADVENT OF THE PACKET. 


The industry of tobacco manufacture has passed 
through innumerable vicissitudes and changes during 
its career, but no development has wrought such a 
widespread difference in its nature and surroundings 
as the introduction of that bete noir of the modern 
tobacconist, the proprietary packet. In the olden 
days, as late even as 30 or 40 years ago, the packet 
was an unknown factor in the tobacco trade. The 
trade consisted entirely of “loose” goods, comprising 
mainly lght and dark shag, birdseye and returns, 
which were sold entirely out of jars across the 
counter, just as twist was cut from the roll. The rush 
of custom on market-days and wage-nights probably 
inpsired the custom of putting up tobacco in screws 
and half-ounce and ounce packets, a custom which 
was speedily seized upin by some of the larger manu- 
facturers as the raison d'etre for the existence of the 
proprietary packet, which has brought about such a 
revolution in the tobacco trade and has made the oc- 
cupation of the tobacconist in this country little more 
than a mechanical existence, requiring no greater 
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knowledge of tobacco than is contained in an acquaint- 
ance with those packet lines which sell best. 


SINGLE AND MULTIPLE SHOPS. 


The sale of loose tobaccos, although by far the most 
profitable side of the tobacconist’s business, has for 
many past suffered from an almost studied 
neglect, and probably because of the ease with which 
packet tobaccos are handled, the latter form the prin- 
cipal feature in window dressings at shops of both 
high grade and low. At the same time, this much 
may be said for the single-shop tobacconist, that the 
advent of the multiple-shop concerns, with their win- 
dows elaborately dressed with bright packages in- 
numerable, has in a measure forced the hand of the 
tobacconist and compelled him to resort to similar 
styles of window equipment in sheer self-defense. Of 
these multiple-shop concerns the largest and most 
prominent is Salmon & Gluckstein, Ltd., with 140 
shops in London and the provinces, next in order 
coming A. Baker & Co., Ltd., with 44 shops and 31 
railway station stands, and various minor provincial 
concerns. The first mentioned, familiarly known as 
“S. & G.’s,” is in the control of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, which guarantees to the retail company’s 
shareholders a 10 per cent. dividend on their capital. 


years 


THE TRUST OCTOPUS. 


Mention of this vast concern has brought me by a 
natural stage to the epoch-making times of 1901-1902, 
when the great American Trust octopus sought to 
fasten some of its far-spreading tentacles upon the 
vitals of the British tobacco trade. How far it suc- 
ceeded is less a matter of history than of supposition, 
for when that final weapon of opposing trusts and 
combines—the merger—is brought into action, it is 
usually only the actual contracting parties who have 
anything like an actual knowledge of the terms upon 
which the merger has been arranged. However, to 
deal with the period in proper and chronological or- 
der, we must revert to the time previous to 1901, when 
Trust tobaccos and cigarettes, chiefly the latter, had 
for years been making a steady and persistent attack 
upon the English market. The progress effected was 
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somewhat slow, too slow, undoubtedly, for Mr. Duke’s 
taste, and English manufacturers were but little sur- 
prised when, in roor, after fruitless attempts had been 
made to purchase other prominent manufacturing con- 
cerns of this country, the Trust took the bold step of 
acquiring the business of Ogdens, Ltd., of Liverpool, 
which was generally regarded in the trade as the most 
progressive of English houses. 

With a “local habitation and a name” thus secured, 
the Trust at once set out to “capture the English 
trade,” but, in the first blush of its newly acquired 
British connection, it met with a serious check. The 
British manufacturer ‘“‘got his back up” at this fresh 
instance of American aggression, and a practical re- 
sult of that essentially British proceeding was im- 
mediately, early in 1902, seen in the formation, with a 
capital approaching £20,000,000, of The Imperial To- 
bacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lim- 
ited—a combination, “for defensive purposes,” of 
thirteen of the oldest and largest concerns in this 
country. The amalgamated firms comprised were 
those of W. D. & H. O. Wills, Bristol; Edwards, 
Ringer & Bigg, Bristol; Franklyn, Davey & Co., Bris- 
tol; Lambert & Butler, London; Adkin & Sons, Lon- 
don; John Player & Sons, Nottingham; Hignett Bros. 
& Co., Liverpool; Hignett’s Tobacco Co., Liverpool; 
Richmond Cavendish Co., Liverpool; W. Clarke & 
Sons, Liverpool; Stephen Mitchell & Sons, Glasgow; 
D. & J. Macdonald, Glasgow, and J. & F. Smith, 


Glasgow. 


To these were shortly afterwards added the firms 
of W. A. & A. C. Churchman, Ipswich; W. & F. 
Faulkner, London; W. T. Davies & Sons, Chester; 
W. Williams & Co., Chester, and Mardon, Sons & 
Hall, Bristol. The last named firm was a large print- 
ing and stationery concern which controlled a con- 
siderable portion of that class of work in the tobacco 
trade. 

THE BONUS AS A WEAPON. 


Active operations between the two great opposing 
factions were not commenced until the spring of the 
same year, when the Imperial Tobacco Company made 
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the first move by offering the distributing trade a 
bonus of £50,000 for the first half year, and a per- 
centage upon its profits for five years. This was im- 
mediately followed by a counter-stroke from Ogden’s, 
Ltd. (the Trust) making the amazing offer of their 
entire net profits for four years and an additional 
sum of £200,000 per annum for a like period. In each 
case, the offer was conditional upon the exclusion of 
the opposing company’s goods from all outward dis- 
play in the shops of the signatories. Each company 
numbered its adherents by many thousands, and it is 
the 
know” that large numbers of tobacconists signed both 
agreements. The “battle of the Titans,” as the en- 
gagement between the American Trust and the Eng- 
lish Combine was called at the time, lasted but eight 
short months, and then terminated ingloriously in the 
usual “merger,” 


confidently believed by many people usually “in 


an arrangement by which England 
was reserved for the English, America for the Ameri- 
cans, and the rest of the world pooled by the two in- 
terests under the and style of the British- 
American Tobacco Company. Mr. Duke, however, 
secured three seats on the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany’s board of directors, so that, although he failed 
to capture the English tobacco trade, he managed to 
secure a foothold in it. 


name 


THE COMBINE AND THE INDEPENDENTS. 


Having now succeeded in the object for which it 
was formed, the Imperial Tobacco Company found 
itself in practical control of the entire trade of the 
country. Independent resistance was almost mil, and 
old and respected manufacturing houses succumbed 
one after the other to stress of circumstances, and 
either sold out of the business or retired altogether 
from the field. Over forty well-known manufacturing 
firms have given up the ghost since the formation of 
the Imperial, and several others have been absorbed 
by independent firms, which, after their first period 
of inaction, have fought gallantly to maintain and en- 
hance their position in the trade. The principal in- 
dependent tobacco manufacturing firms are those of 
Taddy & Co., R. & J. Hill, Ltd.; B. Morris & Sons, 
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Ltd.; Gallaher, Ltd.; T. P. & R. Goodbody; Godfrey 
Phillips & Sons; Cohen, Weenen & Co.; W. J. Harris 
& Son; The Ardath Tobacco Company, and Cope 
Bros. & Co. Of these, the first named holds the 
premiet position. It has never taken up an aggressive 
position, but has just pursued the even tenor of its 
way, and has ably maintained its old standing by sheer 
weight of quality of goods and well-established repu- 
tation. Gallaher, Ltd., continues to forge ahead, and 
of this concern it may be truthfully said that it has 
been the only firm that has really in any way pitted its 
strength against that of the Imperial. Moreover, it 
does not appear to have come off second best in the 
struggle. The remaining houses mentioned are mani- 
festing a sound and healthy development, and their 
affairs are administered upon thoroughly progressive 
lines. In the meantime, the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany has made rapid progress, and has increased its 
profits annually, those of I905 amounting to the enor- 
mous total of nearly a million and a quarter sterling 
($6,250,000). 


TOBACCO DUTIES, 


The following are the Import Duties on tobacco i 
its various forms: 


=) 


Tobacco, Manufactured, viz.— 


[TERI SaricriicoseowNa ks GaNe ONO Lice £o os. od. per lb. 
Cavendish or Negrohead......... oye Cee eS 
Cavendish or Negrohead, Manu- 

TaAChInEd ainy BOmGa emer ere eer ey cepatoy | 
Other Manufactured Tobacco, viz.— 

GQisaretiesumen em estos. ie, ONES 10 Y 

@everksontsoecirs cole cotea rare: Onese On ao 
Snuff containing more than 13 Ibs. 

of moisture in every 100 lbs. 

WMOEAONE WKSRAON Gonmactoucscatonn 10) wy yf 9 
Snuff not containing more than 13 

lbs. of moisture in every 100 lbs. 

weight thereof ..... @ dlp qh TP 


Tobacco, Unmanufactured, if Stripped 
or Stemmed :— 


Containing to lbs. or more of 


(Continued on page 130.) 
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TOBACCO TRADE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(Continued from page 120.) 
moisture in every 100 lbs. weight 
thereof 
Containing less than 10 lbs. of 
moisture in every 100 lbs. weight 
thereof 
Rebate of 1'%4d. the lb. allowed in 
respect of Stripped Tobacco on 
which the increased duty was 
paid on or after 19th July, 1904, 
and which is shown to have been 
deposited in bonded warehouses 
before, or to have been in im- 
porting vessels consigned to the 
United Kingdom on 2oth April, 
1904. 
Tobacco, Unmanufactured, if Un- 
stripped or Unstemmed :— 
Containing Io lbs. or more of 
moisture in every 100 lbs. weight 
thereof 
Containing less than 10 lbs. of 
moisture in every 100 lbs. weight 
EHELEOLGY |. pet koe oreo yee eer cree aA: 
Note—The minimum weight of 
packages of Tobacco allowed to 
be imported into the United 
Kingdom is 80 lbs. gross. Pack- 
ages of Tobacco must contain 
Tobacco only, and under To- 
bacco are included Cigars, Cigar- 
illos, Cigarettes, and Snuff. 
Customs Drawbacks— 
Tobacco upon which the Duties of 
Customs on importation have 
been paid :— 
(1.) Tobacco manufactured in 
Great Britain or Ireland, on be- 
ing, by any licensed manufactur- 
er, exported as merchandise, or 
deposited in any bonded ware- 
house to be used as ships’ stores, 
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or exported by parcel post :— 


Gioatsy tia oc tloctasnvacsiemtactots Omsny. 
Gigarettes” fe cutesemnctece terns oh wean iM 
Cut, Roll, Cake, or other man- 

ufactured Tobacco... ...e-. Om 3 Tro ae a 


Snuff (not being offal Snuff). 0 3 3 
(2.) Shorts, stalks, or other refuse 
of Tobacco, including offal 
Snuff, on being, by any licensed 
manufacturer, exported as mer- 
chandise, or deposited for aban- 
donment in an approved King’s 
Warehouse, or in a bonded ware- 
house approved for the manu- 

facture of sheep-wash, etc...... ONSTEI 


TOBACCO CULTURE. 


In order to protect the revenue derived from duty 
on imported tobacco, the culture of the plant is pro- 
hibited in Great Britain, although various successful 
experiments, duly authorized, in the southern counties 
of England, have shown that tobacco could be grown 
with some measure of success were its cultivation 
made legal. In Ireland, however, there has been a 
development in favor of allowing tobacco culture to 
undergo an experimental trial, and three years ago it 
was decided by the authorities that a rebate of one- 
third of the duty should be granted to tobacco grown 
in the “distressful country” during a period of five 
years, since extended to ten. So far, the experiment 
has been attended by a fair amount of success, and it 
is considered by enthusiasts to be quite within the 
realms of possibility that Ireland should recover her 
lost agricultural standing by means of tobacco culture. 
This is, perhaps, quite within the general fitness of 
things, for it is said that tobacco was grown in Ire- 
land before almost any other place in Europe, Sir 
Walter Raleigh having planted it in his garden at 
Youghal, where he also first planted potatoes. 

The “domestic” cigar, as you would term it, the 
British cigar, as we understand it, is a somewhat de- 
spised article, but to a large extent, undeservedly so. 
There are several British cigar-manufacturing firms 
of prominence whose productions are of very fine qual- 
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Recognized by Connoisseurs as the 
best 25c, cigarette on the market, 


A. N, BARSON & CoO, 
40 West Street, New York 
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All Material for Havana 





ity, comparing very favorably—setting aside the dif- 
ference in moisture—with American-made cigars. 
Amongst these houses may be mentioned those of R. 
I. Dexter & Sons, Nottingham; J. R. Freeman & Sons, 
London; I. L. Van Gelder, London; The Havana 
Cigar Manufacturing Co., Congleton; Sydney Pul- 
linger, Birmingham; Edmund Alton, Nottingham, and 
Goodman & Harris, Leicester, and in addition to these, 
nearly all the principal tobacco manufacturing con- 
cerns are also cigar houses, and turn out excellent 
goods, whilst all of them, both independent and Im- 
perial, produce cigarettes, chiefly Virginia, in large 
quantities. There are very few specially large cigar- 
ette houses that are exclusively such, the combination 
of tobacco and cigarette manufacture being almost in- 
variably present in the operations of all the large con- 
cerns, but there are cigarette concerns of very high 
standing, and some of them of considerable size, which 
yield place to none in quality. Amongst these are 
the firms of Muratti, Sons & Co.; B. Kriegsfeld & 
Co.; Teofani & Co. (the principal of which, Mr. P. 
Teofani, is president of the United Kingdom Cigar- 
ette Manufacturers’ Association) ; Abdulla, Ltd.; San- 
dorides & Co., R. Lockyer & Co., Millhoff & Co., H. 
L. Savory & Co., Marcovitch & Co.; Litsica, Marx 
& Co.; The St. Petersburg Cigarette Co., and Major 
Drapkin & Co. Several important Egyptian brands 
meet with a large sale, notably Nestor Gianaclis, 
Dimitrino, and Vafiadis. 


HAVANA CIGAR IMPORTATION. 


The Havana cigar trade underwent very drastic 
changes when the Imperial Tobacco Company and its 
sister concern, the American Tobacco Company, ob- 
tained such a large hold upon the Havana industry, 
and one of the first developments resulting from the 
absorption or amalgamation of the larger proportion 
of the leading Havana brands took shape in the for- 
mation on this side of a huge distributing concern 
which, under the name of W. Klingenstein & Co., 
Ltd., claimed to have and to hold 75 per cent. of the 
Havana cigar importing trade of this country. Its 
earliest effort as a company was upon well-established 
Trust lines, insisting upon the signature by dealers 
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of an agreement establishing 75 per cent. as the mini- 
mum proportion of their business which should con- 
sist of Trust brands. Some firms signed this agree- 
ment, but many refused, and the outcome of this en- 
deavor to corner the Havana trade of the country has 
been a relaxation of the original rigid terms of trading 
and a freer hand for the importers. Some of the lat- 
ter, however, refuse absolutely to stock Trust goods, 
and this line of action, adopted by leading firms, has 
doubtless been no inconsiderable factor in the popu- 
larization of independent Havana brands in this 
country. 
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THE KEY WEST CIGAR INDUSTRY 





The Cigar Industry—Its Earliest History and Subse- 
quent Growth to Its Present Dimensions. 
(Written Especially for the Anniversary Number.) 

For the manufacture of Havana cigars, Key West 
has no equal in the United States, and is a very close 
second to Havana, the distance between the two places 
being but 80 miles, with equal temperatures, humidity, 
etc., and, without any apologies for speaking of the 
weather, which is everything in the manufacture of 
clear Havana cigars, I will state that the lowest tem- 
perature ever recorded here was 41 degrees, on Dec. 
25, 1868—a very cold Christmas—and the highest 95 
degrees—a very rare occurrence in midsummer. 

From the earliest statistics available (as far back 
as 1831-35) the imports at the custom house were 
somewhat of a see-saw nature, the even years show- 
ing double the odd years, the highest being 108,778. 
In the first-named year, an advertisement in the Key 
West Gazette announced the establishment of a cigar 
factory by W. H. Wall, who employed 50 operatives, 
and exported his cigars. In 1837-38 Estava & Will- 
iams also operated a factory with 16 men, and Odet 
Phillippe & Shubael Brown, with 6 men, all of whom 
exported their goods, although shipping facilities were 
irregular and uncertain at that time. In 1834, and for 
a long time afterwards, Arnau Brothers manufactured 
cigars, but only for domestic trade. 
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As but little of the foregoing imports ($108,778) 
were tobacco, I will skip over the intervening years— 
almost half a century—to 1876, when the cigar in- 
dustry secured a good and permanent foothold in Key 
West. At that time (1876) there were 29 factories, 
giving employment to about 2,500 persons all told, the 











FACTORY OF THE MARTINEZ HAVANA CO. 


daily average output being estimated at 175,000, or 
60,000,000 annually. The amount disbursed by these 
29 factories, for labor alone, aggregated $1,000,000. 
“La Rosa Espanola,’ owned by Messrs. Seidenberg & 
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Co., employed 600 hands; the “Principe de Gales,” V. 
Martinez Ybor, 400; “Club de Yate” (Yacht Club), 
McFall & Lawson, 100. These were the leading fac- 
tories, importing the best quality of Havana tobacco, 
and employing skilled Cuban workmen, 

The foreign merchandise imported into the custom 
house for the fiscal year 1875, and warehoused, the 
ereater part of which can be safely put down as to- 
bacco, was valued at $575,708.25, and the estimated 
duties $215,418.24. 
was paid: 

Fiscal Year. 


For internal revenue taxes there 


CFP Ry ae ORICID OLR OT ARO laa $75,800.00 
TOTS asencncn Ne obi eo oO ae eM 100,543.59 
1874. 110,165.32 
LOPS ststshets ite ot ne Mee wvaienoreynionerece 164,870.48 
TSO shatters oe eres se etasios 192,035.80 


Unfortunately the records for the succeeding years 
are inaccessible, owing to the many changes in the 
office of Deputy Collector, until the following: 


TOOO me taeners boar at east erste ge $169,194.77 
TODOS wiriopy ae eerie ee ree 181,453.30 
IQOI 197,239.82 
1902 168,674.43 
OOS eee Ce eee mr ak arse 168,696.85 
1904. 177,900.18 
OOS eerag tierce nee ay eirels ees 215,392.94 
MOOOM (ton Var ch) eens armel 144,752.62 


The withdrawals of leaf tobacco from bond for the 
past nine years were as follows: 


Fiscal Year. 3ales. 
TOOT sein ccs een ERR aoa pt scrote E5755 
ESO We ian Ae ce Pe COW Ph cor 5,0171 
LItS (Olek. clasinate eon onores Bao Peee ers CHCA Oe 7,216 
OOO sere eek as anor re Re ie rae 8,687 
LOOM Eto Gana aaes 8,133 
TOO ey Reese vee a EAE ee ORE Eon 9,246 
TOOTH deste nota ere) ee OLO7H. 
POOA! tate singer arsesesueters ay have Meine dial ern e aes TT,904 
TOO Girvan caanever aia oa en eat ere 12,370 


*Before the war with Spain and in anticipation of the pas- 
sage of the Dingley bill. 

+For the first three months of the calendar year, before hos- 
tilities began, and in anticipation of the Dingley bill. 


(Continued on page 132.) 
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One of our more recent acquisitions is the Martinez- 
Havana Co., which first came here in the early ’nine- 
ties, under the firm name of Martinez & Hedesa Co., 
when, upon the withdrawal of Mr. Hedesa several 
years after, the present company was incorporated as 
the Martinez-Havana Co., with Luis Martinez as 
president. Mr. Martinez has made the study of to- 
bacco a life-long one, and there are no better judges 
of the leaf than he. The company’s factory, although 
not so large as some in our city, is doing a business 
scarcely less important than the larger ones, and, from 
a modest beginning a dozen years ago, is now turning 
out between six and seven million cigars annually. 
The firm raises most of its own leaf tobacco right in 
the Vuelta Abajo district, which is carefully looked 
after by Mr. Martinez from the time it is planted 
until ready for use. 

Wiewitantie Gato Cicare Con is one of, if not the 
largest cigar factories in Key West. E. H. Gato first 
started in business here in 1871, and has made a 
success of it, until now he is worth several millions. 
In 1889 he took his two sons into partnership—Fer- 
nando H. as vice-president, and Eduardo H. as secre- 
tary and treasurer, each taking his turn as general 
manager, as occasion requires the presence of one or 
the other at the New York office or at the ware- 
houses in Havana. The firm manufactures only the 
finest brands of clear Havana cigars, and its goods are 
known the world over for their quality. Tomas H. 
and Frank H., the two youngest sons of E. H. Gato, 
are being trained in the various branches of the busi- 
ness, and will some day become interested in the com- 
pany. 

The Ferdinand Hirsch Co. is one of our largest 
clear Havana factories. It employs 350 cigarmakers, 
as a rule, the year round, which is scarcely varied, as 
a ready sale is always found for its product. Among 
their largest customers are Park & Tilford, of New 
York, who take practically the entire output of the 
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TWO GREAT HAVANA LEADERS 


MANUEL LOPEZ 


factory. The output annually amounts to between 
nine and ten million. Aside from the cigarmakers, 
there is a large retinue of pickers, packers, strippers 
and handy-men, aggregating 400. The manufacturing 
department is under the able management of A. W. 
Arnold, who has been identified with the cigar busi- 
ness from childhood, and with the Ferdinand Hirsch 
Co. for the past sixteen years. 


The firm of P. Pohalski & Co. was first founded in 
1865, by P. Pohalski, in New York. In 1876 the plant 
was moved to Key West, and now has an annual out- 
put of five or six million and is constantly increasing. 
When first moving into their present quarters, they 
built a number of cottages for their operatives, but, 
after a number of years’ trial, sold them, with the 
land, to the Tropical Building & Investment Co. The 
firm is now composed of L. A. Lincoln and E. R. Lin- 
coln, who are frequent visitors to factory headquar- 
ters whenever their presence is needed. H. K. Cold 
is the local manager, and has had extensive experience 
in the manufacture of cigars. 

An article on the cigar industry of Key West 
would be incomplete without at least a brief refer- 
ence to the Hon. Geo. W. Allen, who has been inti- 
mately identified with its progress almost since its 
incipiency on the island. The cigar industry of Key 
West has no better or truer advocate than Mr. Allen, 
and the manufacturer recognizes in him a true friend 
and one who can always be depended on to advance 
his interests. Mr. Allen and his partner in the real 
estate business, W. R. Porter, have recently donated 
a plot of ground near the recently acquired lands of 
the Key West Realty Company, to the Key West 
branch of the Havana-American Company, who have 
just completed the erection thereon of the largest and 
best equipped factory building in the world. 


Monroe. 


————_ 
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BEST IN ANY LINE OF BUSINESS. 


Matthew W. Berriman, of Berriman Bros., of 
Tampa: “The improvement in Tosacco is something 
wonderful. It is now one of the best trade papers in 
the United States in any line of business.” 
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141 Dearborn St., Chicago 


THE FAMOUS BACHELOR CIGAR. 


One of the most widely distributed and successful 
brands of nickel cigars now before the public is the 
Bachelor brand, now controlled by the well-known 
The Bachelor 


Tue BACHELOR 


New York firm of T. J. Dunn & Co. 
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VICTOR THORSCH CO. 





cigar was originated by the Victor Thorsch Co., of Al- 
lentown, Pa., and with that as their leader an enor- 
mous business was created with leading jobbers and 
distributors throughout the United States. The Vic- 
tor Thorsch Co. was eventually consolidated with the 
firm of T. J. Dunn & Co., and the sales of the Bachelor 
cigar, far from being interrupted by the change, have 


gone on steadily increasing. 
° 


COMMODIOUS QUARTERS OF P. L. NOVELTY Co. 

The P. L. Novelty Co., dealers in mosaic art, im- 
ported cigar bands, imported glass bowls and adver- 
tising novelties, has removed to 113 East 14th street, 
New York, where they occupy much larger quarters 
than formerly and the trade is assured of prompt at- 
tention in the shipment of goods. 
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CHICAGO TRADE CHRONICLES 





Story of Splendid Growth and Development from 1849 
to the Present Day. 


Cuicaco, May 7.—Roughly estimated there are up- 
wards of 35,000 places in Chicago where cigars and 
tobacco are sold. This, of course, includes cigar 
stores, hotels, restaurants, groceries, saloons and drug 
stores. Of this number, approximately 3,500 may be 
called high grade, that is, places where at least some 
clear Havana cigars of well known brands may be 
bought. * 

While it would be a mere matter of speculation to 
try and give any idea of the amount of business done 
in a year, figuring either the annual consumption or 
the goods distributed by Chicago jobbers 
to the city and country, it is perfectly 
safe to say that the number of cigars 
smoker in a year in Chicago equals the 
entire business in any one of several 
populous states in the Middle West. 

Chicago is unquestionably the largest 
distributive point in the United States, 
meaning of course the amount of goods 
passing through jobbing hands. As a 
manufacturing point, she holds a minor 
position. There are any number of 
small factories, but they cut little figure 
in the trade at large, their product for 
the most part going into local consump- 
tion. True it is that several large fac- 
tories have had their inception here, but 
as soon as their business began to reach 
important proportions they spread their 
wings for Tampa rather than battle with 
the exorbitant demands and offensive 
attitude of the local unions. As a job- 
bing point, Chicago is without a peer. 
The ramifications of her jobbing trade 
reach Eastward as far as Pittsburg, 
south to the Gulf and cover the entire 
West and Northwest to the coast. Un- 
der these conditions one is not surprised 
to learn that many movements, both in 
the form of trade custom and associated 
effort, have had their inception in Chi- 
cago. 

Some of these will be referred to in 
the course of this article. A complete 
history of the Chicago 
trade is impossible in the space at dis- 
posal at this time, but sufficient can be 
told to give the reader a general idea 
of the trade, its growth, the houses 
which have played an important part 
and the interesting personalities which 
abound and those which have long since 
departed from the scene of their earthly activities. 

The year 1856 seems to have been an epoch making 
year in the history of the Chicago trade. Up to that 
time there had been but little history, as there was 
only one cigar store, so far as can be learned; that 
was worthy to be called a store in the modern sense. 
That was the establishment of E. Frankenthal & Cor 
who dated® back to 1849. Mr. Frankenthal is. stil! 
living and more extended references will be made to 
him later. The year 1856 and the period immediately 
succeeding it witnessed the starting of several con- 
cerns which have since become important factors in 
the trade, and others whose actual origin dated some- 
what earlier seemed in this year to have first come 
into their own in the larger sense. In 1856 the larg- 
est dealer was E. Frankenthal & Co., who had a store 
under the old Sherman House. Wm. Daniels had at 
that time been in business in Chicago only for a 
couple of years. Julius Moos was starting in busi- 
ness for himself in the old Briggs House. E. Hoff- 
man, the founder of the E. Hoffman Co., was then a 
member of the retail firm of Hoffman & Marcus, on 
Clark street. 

In this period prior to the war there was practic- 
ally no tariff to speak of on cigars, and the internal 
revenue laws were not yet in existence. This pro- 
duced conditions which are almost inconceivable to 
the dealer of to-day. Imported Cuban cigars were al- 
most unbelievably cheap. Good Cuban cigars sold 
from three to five cents each. Cigars equal in every 


chronological 


way to those sold to-day at two for a quarter or even 
seven for a dollar, were sold by Chicago cigarists at 
six for a quarter, and could be bought by the retailer 
at $15 or $16 a thousand. Some good imported cigars 
could be obtained by the consumer at eight for a 
quarter and even then they yielded the dealer a good 
round profit. 

Imported German cigars were sold by the cheaper 
trade here at one cent each. They were londres shape 
and were bought by New York brokers by sample 
from manufacturers in Baden, Germany, and were 
shipped, of course, only in case lots. The broker made 
only a small profit, not more than 1% per cent These 
German goods did not remain long in vogue, however, 
as an increased tariff practically ruled them out. Be- 
sides, they were packed green and often became mouldy 
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during the long voyage from Germany to New York. 

Another peculiar condition arising from the ab- 
sence of an internal revenue law was that there was 
no restriction whatever on dumping. It is hard to 
understand how any manufacturer could build up 
a reputation on a brand in those days, owing to the 
difficulty in maintaining a standard of quality. For 
instance, Julius Moos tells of a man by the name of 
Sager, who was a small manufacturer on Milwaukee 
avenue, in the later ’50’s or early ’60’s, and who is still 
living, by the way. This man bought all of Mr. Moos’ 
empty cigar boxes, paying five cents each for them and 
using them for packing his own cigars. Mr. Moos’ 
leading brand was called Legal Tender. Sager 
bought the boxes, packed his own cigars in them and 
marketed Legal Tenders of his manufacture to his 
own trade. Dealers sold their boxes readily to manu- 
facturers and never thought of destroying the labels, 
as that would make the boxes of no value to the pur- 
chasers. When the war tax first went on there was 
no restriction against dumping, but in 1867 Congress 
passed a law against it. Then one morning Julius 
Moos got a team, loaded his stock of empty boxes on 
it, went across the street to his brother’s store, got 
his accumulation, and sent the whole load out to his 
home to be used as kindling wood. They figured out 
that there was about $40 worth of cigar boxes on 
that wagon. That is, they would have got $40 for 
them from Sager or other local cigar manufacturers 
under the old conditions, 


Emanuel Frankenthal was Chicago’s pioneer cigar 
merchant. He is still living and celebrated his 79th 
birthday last month. He is a fine appearing old gen- 
tleman and looks considerably younger than he really 
is. He resides with his son in a beautiful home on 
Greenwood avenue on the South Side. His title to 
the honor of Chicago’s pioneer cigar merchant in the 
larger sense is undisputed. “Bill” Daniels is popu- 
larly supposed to have been the pioneer of the Chicago 
trade, but Mr. Frankenthal ante-dates him five years. 

Mr. Frankenthal learned his trade in New York, 
working up from the bench and finally becoming con- 
nected with the firm of Hoffman & Schubert, later H. 
Schubert & Co., large manufacturers of cigars and 
dealers in leaf tobacco. He came to Chicago in 1849 
and opened a fine retail cigar store in the Sherman 
House, under the name of E. Franken- 
thal & Co., the New York firm being 
interested with him in business. He 
leased the store in the old Sherman 
House for $350 a year, less than $30 a 
month. This seems absolutely incredi- 
ble compared with the rentals secured 
for similar locations nowadays, but 
the men who congregated in Mr. Frank- 
enthal’s store thought he was almost 
criminally reckless in shouldering such 
a heavy expense. 

Of course cigars were sold in Chi- 
cago prior to Mr. Frankenthal’s advent, 
but on a comparatively small scale, and 
there was not a single establishment that 
deserved the appellation of “high grade.” 
The new store was a success from the 
start, the opening day’s sales being 
something over $300, which was indeed 
phenominal in those days. The place be- 
came the rendezvous for famous men in 
the history of Chicago and the country. 
Such men as Allan Pinkerton, Stephen 
A. Douglass, Long John Wentworth, 
Matthew Laflin, N. Ludington, Martin 
Ryerson, Sr., and others equally notable 
gathered there, smoked Mr. Franken- 
thal’s good cigars and discussed matters 
of vital public interest. 

Mr. Frankenthal sold out his retail 
business in the later ’50s to William 
Daniels and engaged in the wholesale 
business on South Water street. The 
firm name was the same as before, E. 
Frankenthal & Co., but the composition 
of the firm was different. With Mr. 
Frankenthal in Chicago was Jacob 
Friedman, who became the founder of 
the leaf tobacco house of J. Friedman & 
Co., which after his death was contin- 
ued by his sons until the present year, 
when it went out of business. H. Schubert and H. Fried- 
man continued the New York end under the name of H. 
Schubert & Co. The wholesale house of E. Franken- 
thal & Co. handled everything in the tobacco line, 
cigars, manufactured tobacco, smokers’ articles and 
leaf tobacco and for a long time were the only job- 
bing concern worth mentioning in Chicago, They did 
an immense business. In 1870 the firm was dissolved, 
Mr. Frankenthal retiring permanently from the cigar 
and tobacco business and Mr. Friedman continuing 
the business with his son, Monroe Friedman and Fred 
Houck. Soon after this they devoted themselves ex- 
clusively to leaf tobacco. While the firm of E. Frank- 
enthal & Co. was in existence there was a large con- 
cern on River street, near South Water street, under 
the name of Vanneta, Friedman & Co., devoting itself 
to the manufacture of smoking tobacco, and in which 
both Mr. Frankenthal and J. Friedman were inter- 
ested. The firm afterwards became J. Friedman & 
Co., manufacturing cut plug, and their factory was on 
the site of the present Sibley warehouse on North 
Clark street. 

Any account of the Chicago trade which does not 
make extended mention of William Yocum Daniels 
would be indeed incomplete. For 36 years he was 
an important figure in the cigar trade of Chicago and 
for a considerable portion of that time had several 
stores. He was born in 1823 in Philadelphia. He 
learned the cigarmaker’s trade early in life and later 
worked at his trade in New York, and when he was 
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21 opened a cigar store of his own at 21 Bleecker 
street, the third door from Broadway. When he was 
married in 1848 to Ann Atkanson, of Philadelphia, he 
consulted her wishes and returned to Philadelphia and 
engaged in the retail cigar business. He came to 
Chicago in 1854 and opened a store in the old Madison 
House on Randolph street, at the corner of Clark, 
where the Borden building now stands. He also had 
a store in the rotunda of the Tremont House. He 
moved his main store to the northwest corner of 
Madison and Dearborn streets a few years later. The 
fire cleaned out Mr. Daniels, destroying two stores 
and his residence, which stood on the Lake front on 
the site of the present Montgomery Ward building. 
Instances are told of Mr. Daniels’ brawny optimism 
during this trial. The morning after the fire broke 
out he came down stairs, having moved his family 
to the home of his son-in-law on the South Side, sing- 
ing at the top of his voice. To an inquiry by one of his 
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family as to what he intended doing, he replied, 
“Do? Why I’m going to dig it out of the same hole 
in which I lost it,” and he did. He at once opened up 
in the front part of the old Burley residence on Wa- 
bash avenue, south of Harrison street. 

From there he moved to the corner of Dearborn and 
Madison streets, as soon as the building had been re- 
built, where he continued until he bought the struc- 
ture in 1880. It was a five-story building, used for 
office and bank purposes. The deal did not include 
the land, which was owned by the school board. He 
paid $10,000 for it and sold it in 1890 to H. H. Kohl- 
saat, who tore it down and built the old Inter Ocean 
building which still stands, altholugh it is now used 
for offices, as the Inter Ocean moved to Monroe street 
some time ago. Mr. Daniels received $110,000 for 
the building, thus making an even hundred thousand 
on the transaction, besides getting a comfortable in- 
come out of it while he was the owner. When he 
bought the building he moved his store a few doors 
north on Dearborn street, and continued there until 
about 1890, when he decided to retire and sold out 
to John C. Crowe, whe had been his clerk for many 
' years. Shortly after the fire Mr. Daniels also opened 
a cigar store in Philadelphia in charge of a nephew 
of Mrs. Daniels and continued there for several years. 
He bought a Summer home at East Brewster, Cape 
Cod, Mass., and when he died in 1899 he was taken 
there for burial. 

For a man who never had the advantage of a liberal 
education, “Billy” Daniels, as he was always affec- 
tionately known to the trade, was a remarkable man. 
He was a great lover of Shakespeare, could recite 
Pope’s essay on man backwards, and could give you 
off-hand, pages of Lord Byron. He had always been 
a great, but discriminating, reader and his mind was 
a storehouse of useful and ornamental knowledge. 


He is survived by his widow, who retains the home at 
East Brewster, but spends much time with her daugh- 
ters. There are four of the latter—Mrs. Egbert 
Jamiesson and Mrs. Malcolm Jamiesson, of Chicago; 
Mrs. Wm. J. Washburn, of Greenfield, Mass., and 
Mrs. R. C. Nickerson, of New York. 

The four men living in Chicago who have been most 
prominently connected with the development of the 
wholesale and retail trade since long before the great 
fire are, E. Frankenthal, Julius Moos, Wm. Best and 
E. Hoffman. Of these, Mr. Best is the only one still 
active in business. 

Julius Moos, the founder of the house of J. & B. 
Moos, came to Chicago in 1854 to go to work for 
Emil and Raphael Neuberger, who had a little cigar 
store at the southeast corner of Randolph and Clark 
streets. Later they rented a store in the old Briggs 
House at the southeast corner of Randolph and Clark 
streets. In 1856 Mr. Moos left their employ and went 
in business for himself in the Old Metropolitan Hotel, 
at the southwest corner of Randolph street and 5th 
avenue. In 1862 Bernhard Moos came over from 
Germany and went to work for his brother. A year 
later, Julius, discovering that his brother had capabili- 
ties which should gain more money than he could 
make as a cigar clerk, secured him a position with 
Lazarus Silverman, the banker. In 1865, however. 
Julius wanted to visit the old home in Germany and 
sold his store to Bernhard. Shortly after he returned 
Bernhard took the cigar department at the Briggs 
House while Julius went back to his old location in 
the Metropolitan. When the great fire swept the busi- 
ness district off the map, Julius Moos rented a store 
on Canal street, between Randolph and Lake, while 
Bernhard moved with the Briggs House to Madison 
and Canal. Bernhard later sold his store to R. M. 
Berlizheimer and took charge of the cigar department 
in the big Wentworth and Woolworth restaurant at 
Madison and Clark streets, where, by the way, Charles 
Kinsley, later Chicago’s most famous restaurateur and 
a big cigar buyer, got his start as manager. 

Julius Moos went to the Sherman House in 1873 
and in 1874 Bernhard Moos joined him, this being the 
foundation of the house of J. & B. Moos. They had 
two stands, one on the street and the other in the 
rotunda of the hotel. The firm moved in 1881 to 
spacious quarters in the Borden building at the north- 
west corner of Randolph and Dearborn streets. Here 
they branched out into the cigar jobbing business on 
a large scale. In 1800 Joseph B. Moos, who had been 
with the house for a short time, bought out the in- 
terest of Julius Moos, who then retired. Joe Moos 
started when a boy with Otto Luerson & Co., one of 
the old time jobbers, driving a wagon. He then went 
with Sprague, Warner & Co., and worked up from 
stock boy to assistant manager of the department 
under H. D. Cook. With his coming into the firm 
the house developed its wholesale business greatly 
and in 1895, when Bernhard Moos died, the business 
was incorporated with Joseph B. Moos as president 
and Herman Rieser, son-in-law of Bernhard Moos as 
secretary and treasurer. Since then the history of 
the house is too well known to the trade to need re- 
capitulation here. E. G. Ahern organized the tobacco 
department of the house and is still its manager and 
buyer in that line. 

The great wholesale cigar house of the Best & Rus- 
sell Co. can truthfully be said to date back to 1857 
as it was in that year that John C. Partridge, backed 
by Lorin Palmer, a wealthy New York manufacturer 
and leaf dealer, opened a wholesale cigar business at 
87 Randolph, about a block west of their present loca- 
tion. At the time of the fire they were at 48-50 Dear- 
born street, and less than two weeks after their store 
had been swept away they were in business on the 
Lake front, later moving to 48-50 Lake street. They 
moved the year following to the corner of Lake and 
State streets. Mr. Partridge died in 1877 and Wm. 
Best and W. H. Russell, who had started with Mr. 
Partridge when little more than boys, working up to 
junior partners, succeeded to the business under the 
name of Best, Russell & Co. Lorin Palmer, who had 
been a silent partner in the firm from the first, re- 
tained his interest in the business which, indeed, he 
does until the present day. In the early days Mr. 
Russell looked after the books while Mr. Best was 
out on the road the greater part of the time. From 


stories told in the trade, Mr. Best was one of the 
most energetic and successful traveling salesmen Chi- 
cago has ever known and when he returned from a 
trip the whole establishment had to work nights to 
get out orders, and the traveler himself would take 
off his coat and assist in the work. The business was 
incorporated in 1891 with Wm. Best as president, Mr, 
Russell retiring ftom the house shortly after. The 
present officers are Wm, Best, Sr., president; Wm. 
Best, Jr., vice-president and general manager; Arthur 
J. Simpson, secretary and treasurer. A few statis- 
tics may give some idea regarding the remarkable 
progress of this great house. In 1851 the total sales 
amounted to $52,000, quite a creditable figure in those 
days, especially as the house was in the first year of 
its existence. The business had increased in 1886 to 
something like a million dollars, and in this year they 
paid to the Straiton & Storm Co. about $500,000 for 
cigars purchased from them. The house paid the 
United Cigar Manufacturers over $1,000,000 last year. 

The company’s business covers the entire West to 
Salt Lake City and Central South and Southwest. 
They have a very large business on the Pacific coast. 
The Owl cigar is their leader in nickel goods and is 
unquestionably the largest seller in Chicago and the 
Middle West. One of the leaders of the company, the 
Golden Crown, is one of the oldest, if not the oldest 
brand in the United States and has been handled by 
the company since 1867, the label having been copy- 
righted in that year by Lorin Palmer. Last year a 
branch wholesale house was established at Dallas, 
Tex., and which is the base of supplies for the South- 
western trade of the house. 

Wm. Best, Sr., was born in Canterbury, England, 
in 1841. He came to this country in 1852 and the 
same year to Chicago, where he first worked in the 
Missouri Pacific passenger office at the munificent 
salary of $5 a week. Besides his notable business ac- 
tivities he has always been in the public eye and has 
ever been rated as a man with whom the best in- 
terests of the city of his adoption were paramount. 

He was inspector and in charge of the U. S. Indian 
Supply station during the Civil War. He was made 
collector of taxes for South Chicago in 1883, filing 
a bond for $7,700,000, the largest ever given in the 
West up to that time. 

He was appointed a commissioner of the South 
Park Board in 1886 and has been reappointed from 
time to time ever since, and has served as president, 
and auditor, being a commissioner and auditor of the 
board at the present time. He is a member of the 
Small Park Commission and has been one of the most 
important factors in the establishment of the outer 
belt park system. Twenty new parks were established 
last year. Mr. Best was married in August, 186s, to 
Miss Louise C. Sterling, daughter of Isaac B. Sterling, 
of Canada. He is still active in the business and 
passes a large portion of each day at the store in con- 
sultation with his son, Wm. Best, Jr., vice-president 
and general manager of the company, who has been 
his father’s right-hand man for the past ten years. 
The latter has worked up through all departments of 
the business, has really remarkable executive ability 
and deservedly ranks as one of the keenest and most 
capable cigar men of the younger generation in the 
country. The Best & Russell Co. conduct, as they 
have for many years, a number of the finest retail 
stores in Chicago. 

The company moved to the Masonic Temple in 1807 
and in 1902 to their present fine quarters at 42 Ran- 
dolph street. 

E. Hoffman started in the retail business in Chi- 
cago in 1857. Previous to that he had been in the 
hardware business. His first store was on Clark 
street. He later on formed a partnership with a Mr. 
Marcus who died years ago. Many years ago Mr. 
Hoffman engaged in the wholesale business and for 
a long time was a very prominent factor in that trade. 
The business was in 1889 incorporated as the FE. Hoff- 
man Co., with Mr. Hoffman as president, Arthur 
Berg as vice-president and Iwan Ries as secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Hoffman retired a year ago and 
Louis Neumann, one of Chicago’s most enterprising 
and capable cigar men buying his interest. Mr. Neu- 
mann became president of the company, which re- 
tains the old name, Mr. Ries remaining as vice-pres- 
ident, secretary and treasurer. Under the new or 
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ganization the business is being energetically pushed. 
Besides their jobbing business they also manufacture 
Spillman’s Mixture, a high grade smoking tobacco 
which has a large sale all over the country. Mr. 
Hoffman has just returned from California with his 
wife. They were in the earthquake and fire in San 
Francisco and lost all their baggage, but escaped 
without personal injury. 


One of the old time cigar and tobacco jobbers of 
Chicago was George Luerssen, who died last year at 
his home in Germany, where he had lived in retire- 
ment for some time. His establishment was the 
school where a number of men now prominent 
in the trade of Chicago received their training. Among 
these may be mentioned Joseph B. Moos, A. Thorwart, 
A. Ruhstrat and Otto Schrader. 

Mr. Luerssen started in business before the fire, and 
worked up an immense business. He was a hard task 
master, but the men who received their training under 
him know that the hard discipline they were under 
was the wisest that they as young men just form- 
ing commercial habits could receive. Mr. Luerssen 
sold out to the new firm of Thorwart & Roehling in 
1880, and went to Europe, but returned in 1882 and 
again went in business, but sold out to Ruhstrat & 
Gale a couple of years later. 

Another large wholesale and retail cigar house was 
that of Kantzler & Hargis, at 119 Clark street. They 
were in their glory in the ’7o’s, but failed about 15 
years ago. They had a big trade throughout the 
West on the La Gratitude, an imported cigar. It is 
stated that at one time their retail counter and box 
trade amounted to something like $100,000 a year. 

The old established house of Thorwart & Roehling 
enjoy a high reputation as independant wholesale cigar 
and tobacco dealers. 

Mr. Roehling died 7 or 8 years ago. Mr. Thorwart 
started in business with the old firm of Beck & Wirth 
in 1865 as salesman. He went with George Luerssen 
in 1878 and in 1880 he formed a partnership with Mr. 
Roehling and bought Luerssen out. They moved May 
1 of this year from the old location on Randolph 
street to 141 Lake street. 

There are over 50 wholesale grocery houses in Chi- 
cago, about a dozen of which are of imposing propor- 
tions. Most of these half hundred houses are handlers 

“of cigars and tobacco and their aggregate sales are 
something enormous. It is impossible to treat in de- 
tail of even all of those who can be called large hand- 
lers, but there are four houses which compel attention 
because of the enormous volume of their cigar and 
tobacco business and because their trade in these lines 
is by no means confined to the retail grocery deal- 
ers. 

Franklin MacVeagh & Co. established a distinct 
cigar and tobacco department 1873, and Col. James G. 
Davis was the first manager. The department only 
handled tobacco at the first, but cigars were added 
soon after. Col. J. G. Davis resigned and was suc- 
ceeded by J. M. Maynard, who conducted it until 
1882, when James L. Archer took hold. Archer left 
on January 1, 1887 and W. T. Chandler, of the firm, 
looked after the department until September of that 
year, when E. M. Fitzsimmons took charge. The 
latter was succeeded by George W. Mueller in Jan- 
uary, 1893. Mr. Mueller withdrew in 1807 and J. R. 
Smith, the present incumbent, took hold. Mr. Smith 
had been with the house for five years previous to 
this, but had had little experience in cigars and to- 
bacco. He has made a most notable success of his 
department. 

Among the first big grocery houses to establish a 
Co. This was in 1872. The first buyer was a Mr. 
regular cigar department was Sprague Warner & 
Blake. He was succeeded by Mr. Emerich, who made 
things hum considerably, and built up the department 
to fair proportions. Then came the long regime of 
H. D. Cook, who was in charge for something over 20 
years. Wm. F. Armstrong, the present manager, severed 
his connection with Y. Pendas & Alvarez, in New 
York, to come to Chicago and assume charge of this 
cigar department. It was at this time that the ci- 
gars and tobaccos were separated, W. R. Sprague 
becoming buyer and manager of the tobacco depart- 
ment, while Mr. Armstrong was exclusive 
charge of the cigars, an arrangement which continues 
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to the present day, to the great satisfaction of every- 
one concerned. 

Although the cigar department, properly speaking, 
is of comparatively recent growth, the Steel-Wedeles 
Co. occupy a prominent position in the cigar trade. 
H. B. Steele, the company’s president, is the member 
of the firm who has always exercised a sort of fath- 
erly interest over the cigar department. Cigars and 
tobacco formed only a small portion of the business 
of the house until 1895, when the department was es- 
tablished with Gus Reddick as manager and buyer. 
The department was a success from the start and in 
the trade the house is identified with the first immense 
success in advertised nickel goods, the George W. 
Childs, then an independent cigar and made by Har- 
burger-Homan & Co. Mr. Reddick was succeeded 
by John J. Rigney and when he resigned several years 
ago Gerson J. Brown, the present manager, took 
hold. Since Mr. Brown took hold the house has been 
the leader in the movement to do away with the in- 
iquitous fluctuating gratis deal proposition and estab- 
lishment of a straight price on five-cent cigars to the 
retailer and through him to the consumer. The clear 
Havana branch of the business has a sub-department 
of its own in charge of Sig. Meyer. 

The wholesale grocery house of Reid, Murdoch & 
Co. came to Chicago from Iowa in 1863 or 1864 and 
soon after, their cigar and tobacco department was 
organized by Col. James G. Davis. His successors in 
chronological order were: R. J. Killick, Richard 
Brunt, Albert H. Prescott, John Wardlow, George S. 
Terry and John MacMahon. Mr. MacMahon as- 
sumed charge in 1893 and conducted the department 
with really remarkable success until a year or so ago, 
when he went up higher in the house and H. H. 
Hutchins took his place. Mr. Hutchins is proving 4 
strong man and is keeping up the department to the 
high standard set by his predecessor. 

There are other men that antedate M. W. Diffley 
in the cigar trade of Chicago, but he has been so 
marked a figure in the Chicago trade for so many 
years, and has been so prominent in all that affects 
the best interests of the dealer, that he has long en- 
joyed the appellation of the Grand Old Man of the 
Chicago trade. Notwithstanding this he retains all 
his old time fire and is as vigorous a fighter and 
keen business man as in the hey day of his youth. As 
has already been noted in this history the traveling 
man was an unknown quantity in the days when some 
of the real old timers were getting their start and the 
Chicago dealers had either to do their buying by mail 
or take frequent trips to New York. 

Col. Diffley was one of the first travelers on the 
road in the interest of cigars and the first to repre- 
sent a clear Havana house. In the year 1868 he 
started out for J. M. Mora & Co., of 62-64, Water 
street, New York, whom Col. Diffley says was the 
first house to manufacture clear Havana cigars in the 
United States. As Col. Diffley tersely puts the mat- 
ter, it was like selling patent rights—nobody wanted 
the goods. He was up against an educational cam- 
paign at the outset of his business career and has been 
up against educational campaigns ever since. He al- 
ways has had-a habit of winning out and he cer- 
tainly did it in this case. He visited all the principal 
points in the country and gradually overcame the 
prejudice existing among the dealers against clear Ha- 
vana cigars made in this country. Eventually he 
opened a store for the firm in Chicago, carrying stock 
for the Western trade and also introducing the prod- 
ucts of the house vigorously in a retail way in. Chi- 
cago. He quit the road and the house in 1875 and 
opened a store for himself at 72 Madison street, re- 
maining in that location ever since, with the exception 
of a year while the new building was being erected. 
Before many years he began to branch out, opening 
stores in several locations around the loop, Here is 
where the remarkable foresight and judgment of the 
man showed itself in a dramatic manner. He has 
always had the habit of opening stores in locations 
where nine out of ten men in the trade predicted he 
would make a rank failure; but he never did. He al- 
ways seemed to sense the inherent possibilities in a 
location. Col. Diffley’s branch store business is under- 
going something of a reorganization just now. By 
reason largely of the activity of the United. Cigar 
Stores Co,, he lost several Jocations May 1, but opened 


new stores and has now one more store than in the 
past. His present line up is as follows: 72 Madison 
street; southwest corner of MHarrison and State 
streets; Isabella building, Van Buren, between State 
and Wabash; northwest corner Lake street and 5th 
avenue; southeast corner Dearborn and Lake street, 
and 127 Clark street. Col. Diffley is pretty near the 
pioneer association worker in Chicago. He was one 
of the organizers of the Cigar Dealers’ Association 
of America, and is now in his second term as pres- 
ident of that organization. He has also been a prom- 
inent figure in the Chicago Cigar Dealers’ Association. 

Any city might be proud of such a vigorous and in 
every way admirable personality as that of John J. 
Dolan. He started when a boy in the old Partridge 
dry goods store on State street. Afterwards he was 
clerk at the cigar stand in the Grand Pacific Hotel 
and a little over a quarter of a century ago he started 
a cigar store at the southwest corner of Washington 
and Dearborn streets, which is still his main store. 
He also has the stands in the Saratoga and Morrison 
Hotels, fine stores at 123, 140 and 197 LaSalle street, 
and one at 71 Clark street. Mr. Dolan has long been 
identified with the remarkable progress made on the 
product of John W. Merriam & Co., in Chicago and 
received the first shipment ever made of Henry Irv- 
ing cigars. He has ever been prominent in associa- 
tion circles and is an independent of the most stalwart 
type. He is an active member of both the Chicago 
Cigar Dealers’ Association and of the Cigar Dealers’ 
Association of America and is a member of the board 
of directors and also of the executive committee of 
that organization. 

Albert Breitung began his career in the cigar trade 
of Chicago 18 years ago. Prior to that he had had 
long experience in the trade, first with Rudolph Sei- 
fert and later with the cigar manufacturing concern 
of P. M. Schwartz & Co., who are just retiring from 
business. He started his first store in 1888 in the 
Rookery building. His business grew rapidly, and 
of late years has spread out like a green bay tree. 
He now has no less than eight stores, including his 
main store in the Monadnock Building, and a branch 
stand in the same building; the store in the Rook- 
ery building, store on the Monroe street side of the 
Ft. Dearborn building, the stand in the Masonic 
Temple, store in the Old Colony building, store at 186 
Michigan avenue, and since May 1 another store in the 
Ft. Dearborn building, at 184 Clark street. Mr. Brei- 
tung works almost entirely on private brands, and is 
proud of the fact that the bulk of the goods he sells 
are made in Chicago. He has been prominent in As- 
sociation work in Chicago since 1807, is a director and 
member of the executive committee of the C. D. A. of 
A., and is serving his second term as president of the 
Chicago Cigar Dealers’ Association. 

Henry Leopold, one of the best known of the high 
grade cigar dealers of Chicago, started in business in 
1889 in the Rand, McNally & Co. building on Adams 
street. He later moved to the Continental National 
Bank building, corner of La Salle and Adams streets. 
His brother-in-law, A. D. Mergentheim, entered the 
business in 1892, which then became Leopold & Mer- 
gentheim. They moved to their present quarters, 167 
Adams street, eight years ago. In June of last year 
they opened one of the fine stores in the loop in the 
corner store in the Stock Exchange building, at Wash- 
ington and La Salle streets, still retaining the head- 
quarters store on Adams street. They have been 
extremely successful. Mr. Leopold has been from 
the start active in the councils of the Cigar Dealers’ 
Association of America, and when C. FE. Case resigned 
as secretary Mr. Leopold assumed the office, filling 
it with distinction and without remuneration ever 
since. He is a member of the board of directors and 
of the executive committee. He is also vice-president 
of the Chicago Cigar Dealers’ Association. 

The National cigar store in the First National 
Bank building, at 160 Dearborn street, is one of the 
finest stores in the world, and has been so thoroughly 
described and illustrated in Topacco as to need no de- 
tailed description here. Its magnificent fixtures of 
koko wood and Tiffany glass and the beautiful mural 
paintings representing the smokers of different na- 
tions are the wonder of visitors to Chicago. 

Moos Bros., 33 Adams street, is a firm of progres- 
sive retailers who have recently built up quite a de- 
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sirable jobbing business. They opened a store near 
the northeast corner of State and Van Buren streets 
in 1891, and in 1894 moved to 56 Adams street, and 
in 1904 to the present location. The members of the 
firm of Joseph A. and Julius Moos are the sons of 
August Moos, brother of Julius and Bernhard Moos. 
They are sterling independents. 


Charles Barker, the well known jobber in the 
stock yards district, is a figure in the Chicago trade. 
Prior to starting in the cigar business 16 years ago 
he was a butcher at the stock yards. He first had 
a little retail store, then gradually developed the 
wholesale end, and two years ago built his present 
handsome building at 44th and Halsted streets. His 
tobacco and cigar jobbing business amounts to up- 
wards of half a million dollars a year. 


Otto Schrader, of the well known jobbing house of 
O. Schrader & Co., reached Chicago in the early ’7os, 
and went to work for George Luerssen. He later 
went with Beck & Wirth, and subsequently traveled 
for New York and Chicago houses. Then he opened 
a store on West Madison street with Mr. Suess, one 
of his former associates at Beck & Wirth’s. They 
joined hands with a Mr. Uhlendorff, and went into 
the jobbing business at 52 Dearborn street, which 
continued until 1888, when it was dissolved and Mr. 
Schrader established the present firm of O. Schrader 
& Co. They moved from La Salle and Monroe 
streets to the Teutonic Building, at Washington and 
Fifth avenue in 1893, and in 1900 took the large 
corner store in the same building, which they still 
occupy. Besides doing a big business locally they have 
a fine trade in territory adjacent to Chicago. Mr. 
Schrader was a member of the board of directors of 
the C. D. A. of A. until this year, and was for some 
time a member of the executive committee. 


The big liquor houses of Grommes & Ullrich, Chapin 
& Gore and Hannah & Hogg are heavy buyers of 
cigars both for their own use in their various retail 
establishments and for their wholesale departments. 
James Woods, still a decidedly active figure in the 
cigar trade of Chicago, inaugurated the cigar depart- 
ment at Grommes & Ullrich 20 years ago, and con- 
ducted it for five years, when he resigned and was 
succeeded by George Anderson, who is still in charge. 


The Ruhstrat-Cowley Co., wholesale cigars, 43 
State street, was incorporated in 1902 and succeeded 
Ruhstrat & Curlett. The officers are: A. Ruhstrat, 
president; J. W. Cowley, vice-president; F. E. Cow- 
ley, treasurer, and G. O. Huckett, secretary. A. Ruh- 
strat was formerly with George Luerssen and later 
with Ruhstrat & Gale, the Ruhstrat of that firm being 
A. Ruhstrat’s brother. Ruhstrat & Gale, long since 
out of business, bought out George Luerssen after he 
had engaged in business the second time. A. Ruhstrat 
formed a partnership with A. S. Curlett under the 
name of Ruhstrat & Curlett, and who continued in 
business until 1892, when they dissolved, Mr. Curlett 
taking charge of the interests of the United Cigar 
Stores Co., in Chicago. 

A rising young wholesale house. of which more 
will be heard of in the future is that of Schaffner, 
Collins & Co. It was started in 1903, and has con- 
ducted a retail store in connection with their whole- 
sale business at 273 Wabash avenue. The wholesale 
end, however, has developed so as to require all of 
their atténtion, and May 1 they moved to spacious 
quarters in the Cable building, southeast corner of 
Wabash avenue and Jackson Boulevard. Both mem- 
bers of the firm were long salesmen for local cigar 
houses before entering the business for themselves. 
Among the brands they handle are the La Victoria of 
Garcia Pando & Co., and the Dolly Madison of I. N. 
Carvalho. 

Clarence Hirschhorn and Louis Neumann estab- 
lished the wholesale house of Neumann & Hirschhorn 
August 1, 1889, and August 1, 1904, Mr. Neumann re- 
tired, Mr. Hirschhorn continuing the business under 
the name of Clarence Hirschhorn & Co. 

While they carry a good general line of cigars the 
goods with which they have been identified from 
the start are the Tom Moore, Little Tom and 
Henry George of the United Cigar Manufacturers. 
Mr. Hirschhorn is a brother of Charles Hirschhorn of 
the latter company. 

Brummell & Buddinger is the name of a jobbing 
house which opened at 35 Randolph street a year 


ago. They handle mainly the product of the Ameri- 
can West Indies Trading Co. 

The only wholesale drug houses in Chicago handling 
cigars on anything like a large scale are the Fuller & 
Fuller Co., where Joseph G. Peters does the buying 
and Morrison, Plummer & Co., Lord, Lyon & Co. 
were large handlers of cigars until they failed a few 
years ago. 

The large cigar jobbing house of Uppmann & Wil- 
cox has long been a factor in the trade of Chicago. 
J. Fred Wilcox founded the business here years ago, 
and is still at the head. The house has a large trade 
throughout the West. 

W. F. Monroe is one of the few large high grade 
dealers who have resolutely adhered to the one store 
idea, and he has made a most notable success of it. 
Prior to opening business on his own acount he 
worked for only one firm, and his store to-day is in 
the same location in which he started. M. W. Dif- 
fley advertised many years ago for a boy. A crowd 
of youngsters besieged the Colonel’s bachelor quar- 
ters in the building on the southwest corner of Dear- 
born and Madison streets before he was up. The 
Colonel emerged from his seclusion and drove the 
gang away. Monroe was in the gang, and he was the 
only one of the lot who had the nerve to go back 
and tackle the Colonel again. He was so bright and 
insistent that he was hired on the spot. He soon 
became Col. Diffley’s right bower, and was with him 
until 1883, when he opened a store in the Tribune 
building with a small capital, a great deal of nerve 
and an excellent reputation. He has been in the 
same location ever since with the exception of the 
year when the new Tribune building was being built, 
when he occupied a temporary location on Monroe 
street. The last two years he has branched out in the 
jobbing business, making leaders in a wholesale way 
of the Manuel Lopez clear Havana product of Manuel 
Lopez & Co. and Arguelles Lopez & Co. 

Jacob Berolzheim has a fine store at 180 Adams 
and Monroe streets and ranks among the high grade 
dealers of Chicago. He 1s a sterling independent, and 
has been the treasurer of the Cigar Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of America and a member of its board of di- 
rectors from the beginning. 

R. M. Berlizheimer entered the cigar business in 
1872 when he bought the stand of Bernhard Moos in 
the old Briggs House, at the corner of Canal and 
West Madison streets. Two years later he bought 
out A. L, Katz, at 33 South Clark street, and re- 
mained at that location for 16 years. He has since 
occupied various locations in the loop, and last year 
moved to the handsomest store he has ever had in 
the Stock Exchange building at La Salle and Wash- 
ingston streets, 

Sam Marco came to Chicago in about 1880 from 
Princeton, Ill., and bought out the business of Schra- 
der & Suess, on West Madison street. His business 
grew rapidly. His main store is at 207 Fifth avenue, 
and he has several branches. 

Kolman Bros., Ed. and Phil Kolman, have long 
been a factor in the retail trade of Chicago. They 
formerly had several fine stores, but now retain only 
three stores, those at 267, 313 and 355 Dearborn 
street. Phil Kolman now manages the retail business 
while Ed. Kolman has become associated in the man- 
agement of the Independent Tobacco Co. of America. 

Mr. Kolman has been one of the stanchest workers 
with the independents, and was president of the Chi- 
cago Cigar Dealers’ Association for some time from 
its inception. He has always been prominent in na- 
tional affairs, and is a member of the national and 
local boards of directors. 

Herbert Collat, who has been secretary of the local 
cigar dealers’ association almost since its organization, 
and now has the duties of treasurer as well, entered 
the business founded by his uncle, Maurice Collat, in 
1900. The store was then at Jackson Boulevard and 
Sherman street. His uncle died in 1903, and Her- 
bert Collatt succeded to the business, moving to 
the present location, 269 Franklin street, two years 
ago. 

Right up in the front ranks of high grade cigar 
dealers in Chicago is the firm of L. & I. Rubovitz, 
who have the handsome stand in the Board of Trade 
Building. They have been there for years, and get 
the cream of the trade from the big operators. 

A new firm which promises to become a strong fac- 


tor in the high grade retail trade of Chicago is Howe 
& Voltmer, who are just opening up a beautiful store 
at the corner of La Salle and Monroe streets. Fred 
Howe was for twenty years with Col. M. W. Diffley, 
while his partner is one of the best retail salesmen in 
Chicago, his most recent connection being as manager 
of the Lillienfeld store at Sherman street and Jack- 
son Boulevard. 

H. M. Schermerhorn is an enterprising cigarist 
with a chain of four beautiful stores whose rise has 
been something dramatic. The style of the firin 
is H. M. Schermerhorn & Co., Incorporated. He 
started in business in 1897 at 61 South Clark street, 
which he still retains, but his main store is at 110 East 
Monroe street, in the Inter Ocean building. He also 
has a store at the corner of Monroe and Dearborn 
streets, and recently opened an extremely handsome 
establishment in the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
Hall. He also has secured for the present season the 
exclusive privilege for cigars at San Souci Park, one 
of the most valuable cigar concessions in the city, dur- 
ing the summer months. 

Knight & Vrooman started in business in May, 1902, 
and besides their retail store do a prosperous whole- 
sale business from their main store at the corner of 
Randolph and Wabash avenue. They also have the 
cigar privileges of the Briggs House and of the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railway Depot. 


CHICAGO CIGAR FACTORIES. 


As stated at the beginning, the cigar manufacturing 
industry of Chicago is not large as compared with 
New York and Philadelphia. Most of the local fac- 
tories would be considered small in those cities, There 
are some good factories in Chicago, however, and 
quite a few of them have considerable trade outside of 
the city, although the great bulk of the cigars manu- 
factured here go into local consumption. A number 
of large factories have had their beginnings here, and 
still maintain their general offices in this city. 

Gonzales, Mora & Co., manufacturers of clear Ha- 
vana Cigars, with general offices in Chicago and fac- 
tory at Tampa, is the first Chicago concern to manu- 
facture in the Florida center. The firm started in the 
manufacture of cigars in a small way in Chicago in 
1890. Business grew with remarkable rapidity, and 
the factory was moved to Tampa in 1893. ‘Their 
product is known throughout the country. Their lead- 
ing brand is the Sinceridad, while the La Flor de 
Aragon, John Morley, El Prado, Flor de Adams, La 
Galinda, La Defensa, Gran Triumfo and Gomorro 
also enjoy a large sale. 

The company maintain a warehouse in Havana, 
where they constantly carry a large stock of the 
choicest leaf tobacco. Nicholas Gonzales divides most 
of his time between Cuba and the factory at Tampa, 
while A. R. Mora and Wm, E. Fischer of the firm 
reside in Chicago. The general offices of the company 
are in the Lees building, 147 Fifth avenue. 

Berriman Bros. started in Chicago in 1881, with E. 
C. and M. W. Berriman at the head. The factory was 
moved to New York and later to Tampa. E, C. Ber- 
riman remains in charge of the company’s interests 
in Chicago, where they have fine offices and carry a 
large stock for the Western trade at 160 Dearborn 
street. 

A. Santaella began manufacturing cigars in Chi- 
cago in 1888. Sol. Hamburger resigned from the 
manufacturing firm of Hamburger & Strauss, joined 
Mr. Santaella and the firm became A. Santaella & 
Co. The factory was moved to Tampa in January, 
1900, and at the start employed only 50 hands, while 
now the force numbers something like 600. The com- 
pany was incorporated several years ago with Mr. 
Santaella as president, Sol. Hamburger vice-president 
and treasurer, and Adolph Seckbach, who came into 
the business in I901 and puts in most of his time on 
the road, is secretary. The company occupies a mag- 
nificent store for general offices and wholesale pur- 
poses only at 19 East Monroe street, where Messrs. 
Hamburger and Seckbach make their headquarters, 
while Mr. Santaella is at Tampa. The company’s 
principal brand is Optimo, which is known from coast 
to coast. Mr. Hamburger is now on a trip around 
the world. 

One of the more recent concerns to remove their 
factory to Cuba is Jose Cosio & Co. The firm has 
grown with almost inconceivable rapidity, and its 
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high grade clear Havana product is in the hands of 
some of the best houses in Chicago and other large 
jobbing points. Their leading factory brand is the 
La Establa. Jose Cosio remains in charge of the 
general office here and spends considerable time on 
the road. His brother is in charge of the factory in 
Tampa. ‘The offices of the Chicago headquarters are 
at State and Lake streets. 

Perfecto Garci & Bros. started business in Chicago 
on a small scale, but moved the factory to Tampa 
about a year ago. ‘The general offices are still here 
at 36 Fifth avenue. Their trade extends to the Pacific 
Coast. 

One of the oldest and largest factories in Chicago 
is that of Wengler & Mandell, on West Madison 
street. They have a fine retail store at the southwest 
corne of Dearborn and Madison streets, in charge of 
Tom Phillips. 

Another old and well known house is that of Lil- 
lienfeld Bros. & Co., who, besides their large manu- 
facturing interests, have fine stores at 79 Jackson 
Boulevard, where the general offices are located; at 
Jackson Boulevard and Sherman street, and also in 
the rotunda of the Great Northern Hotel. 

W. K. Steele, who has several fine stores and stands 
including those in the Gaff Building and Schiller 
building, is also manufacturing on his own account, 
and has already worked up considerable trade outside 
of Chicago. His sons are in business with him. 

F. Bolano & Co. began manufacturing five years ago. 
Mr. Bolano is making a fine line of clear Havana 
cigars and besides a good local trade has considerable 
business in the large cities of the Northwest and 
Middle West. 

Sam Paley started in business in 1888 at Johnson 
and 12th street. His business has grown steadily. 
He recently built a new factory at 395 Marshfield 
avenue. His principal brands are the John P. Altgeld 
five-cent cigar, of which the Steele-Wedeles Co. sell 
large quantities; the American Federation, a clear 
Havana, which the Steele-Wedeles Co. also handles 
in their territory, and La Palina, clear Havana, han- 
dled for Chicago and Illinois by the Schaffner-Collins 
Co. The Principe de Gayo is handled here by Hesser 
Bros. 

The Porto Rican Cigar Co., with offices in the Lees 
Building, do a large business in Porto Rican cigars, 
maintaining a factory in Porto Rico and also one or 
two brands of imported cigars. 

Among the other manufacturers are Spector Bros., 
who have a large factory on the West Side; Benner 
Bros., a large proportion of whose product is sold by 
leading loop dealers, one of whom works on his 
goods almost entirely; the Fromherz-Berlizheimer Co., 
W. D. Castro, Charles D. Altschul, who, by the way, 
has always been a strong, energetic worker in the 
local cigar dealers’ association; Ramon Suarez & Co., 
Fernbach & Rothschild, E. Fernbach, Randall & Land- 
field, H. B. Franklin & Co., W. D. Castro, W. D. 
Algeo, Manuel Perez Puenta Bros. P. J. Hand & Co., 
Barron Bros, Grommes & Kennedy, Sebastian Solarez, 
Julius Zimmerman, John B. Chaffy, Tepper Bros., M. 
De La Rionda, P. Weinreb & Co., Charles Haubold, 
August Deuser, J. C. Cameron & Co., Ravenswood; 
Louis Mueller, Gustay Mueller, John Schuster, Hittel 
Bros., B. Link & Sons, Henry Behrent, Charles 
Weber, G. Bruthardt, Cohn Bros. Cigar Co., Magnus 
Kittner, who has been in the manufacturing business 
in Chicago for 35 years; George Landau & Co., Emil 
Reutteman, Herman Brand, Thomas Clark, Ed. 
Carier, Duus & Gillert, Antonio Fernandez (said to 
be the oldest Spanish cigar manufacturer here), M. 
H. Feike & Sons, Jose Guerrero, Joseph Goldwater, 
F. Keihl, Charles Keller, John J. Lynch, Ludwig Bros., 
Adam Ludwig, A. J. Michiael, John Pahes, J. Lich- 
tenstein, J. Plauzek, Wm. Rheinfels, Henry Scheeger, 
Weigman Bros., Welcher Bros., Peter Wohl, Zglenicki 
Bros., Carl Excelsen, Albert Pozovsky, F. Siska, An- 
ton Novak, who is an alderman; Silverstem & Sey- 
ferth and many others. 

A unique figure in the Chicago trade in former 
years was R. W. Tansill, of Tansill’s Punch fame. 
He came to Chicago in 1868 from Clayton, Ill. His 
Tansill Punch was one of the strongest and most 
uniquely advertised cigars in the country, and his 
sales along in the ’80s of this brand amounted to 
something like ten millions of cigars a year. When 
he quit the business he went to Arizona, and was ex- 


tensively interested in irrigation schemes. He died 
a few years ago. As recently reported in ToBacco 
his son, R. W. Tansill, recently came to Chicago and 
went with a house manufacturing loose leaf devices. 

A big cigar factory was that of Eugene Vallens & 
Co., but it fell from the ranks of the independents 
when the trust began their policy of aggrandization. 
The business was established by Eugene Vallens and 
Fred Rothschild in 1885. Their leading brand was La 
Preferencia, and this is still made by the trust in their 
factory on West Madison street, although the sales 
have been steadily declining for years. 

A large factor in the trade in former days was the 
house of W. H. Heegard & Co. Mr. Heegard began 
as a wagon man, and finally built up a business that 
amounted to something like $1,000,000 a year. After 
his death it kept up the previous pace for a few 
years, but gradually fell off to comparatively small 
proportions. 

TOBACCO MANUFACTURERS, 


Chicago was an important point for the manufac- 
ture of smoking tobaccos in the elder days, but the 
industry outside of the trust is small now. The larg- 
est concern was Spaulding & Merrick, and the factory 
on Rush street is now the largest plant of the trust 
still conducted under its original name. Plough Boy 
and Brier Pipe were the old historic Spaulding & 
Merrick brands. Both of the founders of the plant 
are dead, Mr. Merrick passing away only a few weeks 
ago. The trust gained control of the Spaulding & 
Merrick business in 1903. Gradle & Strotz date nearly 
as far back as Spaulding & Merrick. Tip Top was 
their brand. The factory was at 5th avenue and 
Water street. The trust gobbled the plant in Igo1, 
and when it got the August Beck & Co. plant in 1902 
consolidated both plants in the old Beck building, at 
391-3 North Clark street. The business of August 
Beck & Co. was practically established in 1855. That 
is, Mr. Beck went into the wholesale business in that 
time. The firm was afterwards Beck & Wirth, but 
it was a number of years afterwards that manufac- 
turing was actually begun. 

Another big old time house was Allen & Ellis, after- 
wards John W. Allen & Co. They manufactured 
smoking and fine cuts, but went out of business in 
1885. The only important plug tobacco factory that 
Chicago ever had was that of the Henry A. Hersey 
Co., which had only a few years existence in the ’8os. 

The Independent Snuff Co. manufactures smok- 
ing tobacco as well as snuff on quite a large scale. 
There are a dozen small snuff factories around town, 
but the largest plants in that line are the Independent 
Snuff Co. and O. W. Bolander. 

The Independent Tobacco Co, of America, organ- 
ized after a year or so of hard work by I. Latzar, re- 
cently opened stock rooms and offices at 134 Lake 
street. Ed. Kolman, who, while retaining his retail 
interests, has turned the active management over to 
his brother Philip, has become associated with Mr. 
Latzar in the management of the company. ‘Their 
first brand Cinch is now on the market, and is being 
vigorously pushed. 

Since the Khedivial Co. moved their factory to New 
York a few years ago the cigarette interests of Chi- 
cago have been small. The Royal Tobacco Co. is a 
concern organized a year ago by Mr. Brown, formerly 
with Notara Bros., who also moved to New York. 
The Royal is a co-operative concern, the stockholders 
being local dealers. W. E. Fowler, the cigar dealer 
of 30th street and Cottage Grove avenue, is the presi- 
dent of the company. They make the Royal Chef 
cigarettes. 

The Khedivial Co. by no means neglected Chicago 
when Sam H. Harris went to New York with the 
factory. They have maintained a Chicago office ever 
since, and have a force of salesmen continually at 
work. Harry L. Harris is in charge of the interests 
in this section, and the Duke of York puts much of 
his time in Chicago. 

Space will not permit mention of all the manufac- 
turers’ representatives here, but one thinks of John 
T. Dee, of Theobald & Oppenheimer; W. F. Crowley, 
of John W. Merriam & Co.; M. Rosenfeld, of Salva: 
dor Rodriguez; E. P. Prickett, of T. J. Dunn & Co.; J. 
M. Preston, representing the Victor Thorsch; A. B. 
Condax, who has the Chicago office for E. A. Condax 
& Co.; Isidor Lederer, M. Stackleberger and a host 


of others, all bright brainy fellows, all doing their 
best to give the houses they represent the finest kind 
of exploitation in the West. 

The history of the Cigar Dealers’ Association of 
America is so recent and so well known as not to 
need extended mention here. Something about the 
precedessor of these associations, the Cigar and Mer- 
chants’ Association of Chicago, may not be amiss. 
It was organized in 1897 at a meeting called by Col. 
M. W. Diffley. One of the prime objects at the start 
was to try and get better prices from the consumer on 
certain trust goods like Between the Acts cigarettes, 
on which there was no competition, and on which the 
dealer could make no profit worth mentioning. The 
plan fell through because three of the dealers in the 
loop wouldn’t sign. The association attacked the 
legality of the cigarette license ordinance, and carried 
the matter to the Supreme Court, where its consti- 
tutionality was sustained. A magnificent piece of 
work was done in the defeat of the State “flag law.” 
Dealers were arrested by the dozens for selling cigars 
the labels of which bore a representation of the Amer- 
ican flag. Another thing that the association was in- 
strumental in defeating was the retroactive clause of 
the Dingley tariff, thus saving the manufacturers of 
the country vast sums of money. Among the men 
most prominent in the association work in the old 
days were Col. M. W. Diffley, Sam H. Harris, W. H. 
Heegard, Albert Breitung, John J. Dolan, R. M. Ber- 
lizheimer and others. 

There was a lull in association work for some time, 
and then in 1902 the movement received an immense 
impetus when the United Cigar Stores Co. struck 
Chicago. That year the dealers got together and 
formed a national association and a Chicago local as- 
sociation. The first national convention was held at 
the Sherman House in January, 1903. Thad H. Howe 
was elected president. The usefulness of the associa- 
tion which had already created an immense popular 
feeling against the trust and the trust stores con- 
tinued, but received a check owing to circumstances 
which are too recent and painful to go into here. 
Robert E, Lane, of New York, filled out Howe’s un- 
expired term, and was re-elected in 1904. In 1905 
Col. M. W. Diffley was elected president in 1905, and 
again in January of this year. The association has 
accomplished a great deal of good both directly and 
through the various locals. The association’s revenue 
stamp is still in evidence, although not furnishing 
the funds it was expected to. The association made a 
gallant though futile fight for the Otjen-Tawney bill, 
and has endorsed the Brick bill now pending in Con- 
gress and which is along much the same lines that 
the former measure covered. The existence of an 
organization like this is an immense benefit to the 
trade, and it is safe to say that it has exerted a 
restraining influence on the trust, which has unques- 
tionably not gone as far in many instances as it would . 
have done if there had been no organized opposition. 
The local association has stood loyally by the inter- 
ests of the local dealers from the start, always acting 
by the advice and for the most part in conjunction 
with the national body. For instance, at one time it 
leaked out that certain jobbers had been ordered to 
discontinue handling independent tobaccos entirely. 
The association got busy and filed such a vigorous and 
threatening protest that plans were modified con- 
siderably. After all, however, perhaps the best and 
most permanent work of the association movement in 
Chicago has been to bring the trade together to estab- 
lish real friendship among men who formerly had 
little to do with each other and to create a feeling 
of mutual dependence. Ed. Kollman was the first 
president of the Chicago branch C. D. A. of A., and 
was continuously re-elected until 1905, when he made 
way for Albert Breitung, who is now serving his sec- 
ond term as president. The other officers are: Vice- 
president, Henry Leopold; secretary and treasurer, 
Herbert Collat, who has had several terms. 

The United Cigar Stores have grown and thrived 
evidently in face of all opposition. The National 
Cigar Stands Co, have not been able to do much, 
however, and a good piece of work was accomplished 
when the Cigar Dealers’ Association’s officers recently 
appeared before the strong Retail Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation and induced them to pass resolutions strong- 
ly condemning the National Cigar Stands Co. and its 
methods. E. P. Van HAr.iInceEN. 
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OLD TIMES ON THE PACIFIC COAST 





The Beginnings of the Great Tobacco Trade Which Now 
Centres in San Francisco and Portland. 
(Written Especially for the Anniversary Number.) 

San Francisco, Cal., May 1, 1906. 

Although the history of the San Francisco cigar 
and tobacco trade extends back but little more than 
the real pioneers. None of the old names of “49” 
and “50” are still known in the trade, and of those 
who handled tobacco in the later 50s and early 60s 
the three or four still actively in the trade were but 
boys when they entered it. To the credit of the 
early trade it must be said that the survivors are all 
men of note and standing, while those that are gone 
have, almost without exception, left their mark on 





There are two or three other men whose connection 
with the coast trade has been long, and who might be 
classed with the veterans but for the fact that their 
heads lack the necessary whiteness. Solly Sieben- 
hauer, whose name has been associated with that of 
Manrara Bros. and their predecessors for many years, 
was a mere boy when he reached the coast and con- 
nected himself with the cigar business nearly fifty 
years ago. He is the historian of the trade and is 
sure to be referred to when accurate trade informa- 
tion is wanted. 

H. L. Judel, the well-known distributor and manu- 
facturer, reached the city in 1859 at the age of 14. He 
is also well supplied with facts and figures. 

Just who was the first cigar and tobacco dealer in 
San Francisco is unknown, though the name of Will- 
iam Langerman is oftenest mentioned as probably the 
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the city and State, beside leaving ample fortunes to 
attest that their labor and ability were not without 
their rewards. 

The acknowledged leader of the old guard is 
Joseph Brandenstein, who reached San Francisco in 
1850, made his millions and retired years ago. He 
now devotes his time to charity, poetry and the en- 
joyment of watching the prosperous activity of his 
sons and daughters. Mr. Brandenstein is a liberal 
giver to charity, regardless of creed or sect, though 
it is said that the shrewd intellect which put him 
where he is has rarely been imposed upon by the 
unworthy. 

Damaso Viadero, the sole surviving representative 
of the old Spanish element in the trade, is still in 
the harness. He is with S. Bachman & Co., hav- 
ing followed the fortunes of that one house through 
several changes of name and ownership for nearly 
fifty years. 

Jonas Schoenfeld, the veteran leaf dealer is still 
in the leaf business, with a fair prospect of being 
the active head of his house for some time to come. 

Other survivors are I. S. Rosenbaum, now a pros- 
perous broker, and Daniel Meyer, the millionaire 
banker. The former can give you more facts and 
dates concerning the trade than anybody else. He 
knows the spelling of all the old-time names, can tell 


you the popular brands of various successive periods, © 


and can distinctly remember how much better was the 
flavor of the Havanas of his youth than those of these 
degenerate days, the difference being, he supposes, due 
to the wearing out of the Cuban soil. 


first importer in the city. At all events, Mr. Langer- 
man was in the lead in the importing line in 1850. 
About the same time two big general commission 
houses, Auzerais & Co. and Ziel, Berteau & Co., 
brought in large quantities of cigars and tobacco. Then 
came a number of large cigar and tobacco importers, 
including James Patrick & Co., a Scotch firm managed 
locally by George W. Beaver; L. & E. Wertheimer, M. 
Mayblum, St. Lusky, Levy & Co., A. S. Rosenbaum & 
Co., Weil & Co., later of New York; Falkenstein & 
Co., B. C. Horn & Co., J. Frank & Co., and perhaps 
others. 

In the years preceding the war everything in cigars 
was Havana. The big shipments all came round the 
Horn in sailing vessels, though some shipments came 
across the isthmus in the hands of Wells, Fargo & Co., 
at a tax of $2.50 per cubic foot on leaf and $4 per cubic 
foot on manufactured goods. Owing to the uncertain- 


‘ty of the arrival of shipments, prices were very un- 


certain. Some big consignments were sold out on ar- 
rival at as low as $35 per thousand, though the ordi- 
nary wholesale prices ranged between $50 and $00 for 
goods ranging from 334 to 4 inches in length and 
weighing about 15 pounds to the thousand, with fancy 
six-inch goods running as high as $120. The circum- 
stances introduced a large speculative element into 
the trade. The dealer might in times of scarcity see 
his “two bit” cigars go up into the three-for-a-dollar 
class or even higher. On the other hand, if he ran 
short, he might have to pay $90 or $100 for the same 
class of cigars which he bought a week or two earlier 
at $50, with a possibility that the price might drop to 


$35 or $40 the next day if the long expected vessel ar- 
rived. Many were doubtless forced out of business 
by the unlucky turns of the wheel, but those who have 
left their names behind were generally favored by for- 
tune. 

Some pretty big deals were successfully swung even 
in those days when the city had perhaps less than 
15,000 inhabitants. Rosenbaum Bros. took a chance 








JOSEPH BRANDENSTEIN, A SAN FRANCISCO 
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on upwards of a half million cigars from Case, Heiser 
& Co. of New York as early as 1852, and two or three 
years later the same house under the name of A. S. 
Kosenbaum & Co., and the management of Joseph 
Brandenstein, purchased a round million cigars. his 
was the sensation of the day, and the profits on this 
and similar transactions were enormous. 

The leading brands in the 50s were the Cinto de 
Orion and the Carbana y Carvajal. Other favorites 
were the Perla de Cuba, the Queen of the Antilles, 
Partagas and Henry Clay. Later the Slug, named 
after a $50 gold piece then in circulation under that 
name, the Carolina, Punch, Golden Eagle, Piccolo and 
Pumeriaga came into vogue, 

The plug business of the first decade or two was 
largely in the hands of Jones & Bendixen, Greenbirth 
& Allen and Daniel Meyer. Oppenheimer Bros. wer2 
also early in the field as importers and dealers in plug 
tobacco. The plug importers were in the habit of 
holding auction sales to the jobbing trade, and the 
prices realized at these sales fixed the retail prices for 
some time to come. At these auctions single buys 
were frequently made at figures above $100,000, 

With the opening of the civil war and the imposi- 
tion of heavy tariff duties came heavy losses for the 
cigar and tobacco importers. In an effort to weather 
the storm many, if not all, of the big importers for a 
time evaded a portion of the duty by various subter- 
fuges. The revenue officials, however, became active 
and heavy punishment was inflicted. St. Lusky, Levy 
& Co., the largest importers at the time, suffered 
heavily at the hands of the law and never entirely re- 
covered their former position. 

The early 60s found the cigar trade of the Pacific 
Coast comparatively well settled, with three San Fran- 
cisco importing houses—A. S. Rosenbaum & Co., 
Falkenstein & Co. and L. & E. Wertheimer—doing the 
distributing business for the entire coast and Rocky 
Mountain sections. These houses made regular ship- 
ments as far east as Helena, Mont. At this time Port- 
land, Ore., had several important jobbing houses, in 
cluding H. Rosenfeld, Phil Wasselman, H. Dittenhofer 
and Allen & Lewis, but all these bought of the three 
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San Francisco importers. In San Francisco these 
same importers furnished cigars for a number of large 
jobbing houses, including besides some of those ai- 
ready mentioned, Parker, Watson & Co., Sanderson & 
Horn (the predecessors of the present house of Horn 
& Co.) and John A, Drinkhouse. 

In the meantime the leaf importing trade, originally 
combined with the cigar importing trade, had become 
a distinct business. Frank & Kohlberg (later M. P. 
Kohlberg & Co.), Jonas Schoenfeld, and E, Goslinsky 
were among the pioneers, and these three houses still 
hold the bulk of the leaf business of the coast. Other 
early importers of leaf were Inslee & Irving, Chas. 
Emery, Cyrus Adams, Enos Smith, William Herber 
and Liebes Bros. & Co. Most of the leaf houses were 
also manufacturers, but there were also a number of 
exclusive manufacturers who came into prominence in 
the 60s. These included Mayrisch Bros., H. Engle- 
brecht, John S. Bowman, John Schafer, Caba, Marti- 
nez & Co., Jose Diaz, Garcia & Co., I. S. Rosenbaum 
& Co., Lewis Bros., Plagemann & Clancy, Jos. Bremer 
& Co. and others. The manufacturing industry grew 
rapidly until the anti-Chinese movement brought about 
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the exclusion of Chinese laborers and gave the trade 
a backset from which it has never recovered. 

The early retail trade also had its prominent names, 
and out of this branch of the trade grew up most of 
the larger jobbers of later days. Joseph Brandenstein 
was in the retail firm of Holz & Brandenstein in 1850. 
Adolph Sutro, famous as a multi-millionaire miner, 
later the Populist Mayor of San Francisco and at his 
death the largest owner of San Francisco real estate, 
was One of the early retailers. Edward Cohn, the 
predecessor of the M. Blaskower Company, which last 
year turned over twelve retail stores to the United 
Cigar Stores Co., and is still a heavy jobber, began 
business at 627 Clay street in 1853, when he succeeded 
a “forty-niner” named Levine. Eugene Sichel mo- 
nopolized a goodly portion of the richest trade at his 
stand in front of the Pantheon saloon on California 
street. H. Sutliff, a Kearney street dealer, had the 
“Barbary Coast” trade, and is reputed to have had the 
biggest trade in manufactured tobaccos. Other pioneer 
retailers were Becker Bros., at Clay and Montgomery; 
Raphael's, on Kearney, near California; Herstel’s, at 
Clay and Montgomery, and Van Ahnden’s, in the then 
outskirts of town on Kearney near Market. The 
Michalitschekes began to be heard of in the early 
seventies, and Mose Gunst came into prominence about 
1875. About the same time changes came rapidly. A 
big and profitable business began to develop with the 
Comstock, the Blaskower-Cohn interests brought in 
the first shipment of cigars over the newly completed 
transcontinental railroad, and the: big retailers began 
to import goods, and soon developed into jobbers 
themselves. These changes left the trade practically 
in the hands of those who now control it, and may be 
considered as marking the advent of the modern era, 


%, 
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The F. F. Elsner Co., 167 Dearborn street, is a new 
concern which has just started in business in Chicago 
to help supply the demand for cigar bands, ribbons 
and similar goods for decorative glassware. They 
are handling the finest imported German goods, and 
the glassware is all of the best blown glass. They 
are also bringing out many exclusive novelties. They 
sell only to the trade. 
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GENERAL TERMS. 


Branp.—tThe specific title under which a particular 
make of cigars, cigarettes, little cigars, smoking or 
chewing tobacco, or snuff, is packed and becomes 
known to the trade and to the consumers. 

Private Branp.—A brand which is owned or con- 
trolled by a dealer or jobber, and which he may have 
made by any manufacturer he sees fit, changing it 
from one factory to another if he desires. 

Factory Branp.—A brand owned by a manufac- 
turer, for which he may give exclusive control to cer- 
tain jobbers or dealers in certain clearly defined terri- 
tory for a specified term of years. 

Oren Branp.—A brand owned by a manufacturer 
which is offered and sold to any one in the trade with- 
out restrictions as to who else shall sell or handle it. 

ADVERTISED BrANps.—Brands to which the manufac- 
turers have given wide publicity through the news- 
papers, on bill boards and by other means. 

Crear Havana CicArs.—Cigars which are made en- 
tirely from Cuban grown tobacco. 

SEED AND Havana Cicars.—This term is usually a 
mismoner, as it is ordinarily applied to all cigars con- 
taining any Havana tobacco, intended to retail at Io 
cents each or upward. The great majority of so- 
called seed and Havana cigars are made with an Ha- 
vana filler, a domestic binder and a Sumatra wrapper. 
Other so-called seed and Havana cigars are made 
with an Havana filler, a domestic binder and a wrap- 
per of Connecticut, Florida, or Mexican wrapper. 
The term “seed and Havana cigar’ does not, in the 
trade usage, apply to a cigar intended to retail for 
five cents, although it may be made in a similar man- 
ner to the goods which generally bear that title. 

Att Havana Cicars.—Term infrequently used and 
means the same as a clear Havana cigar. 

Pure Havana Cicars.—Same meaning as clear Ha- 
vana cigars, and but little used. 

Havana CicArs.—A name which has come to have 
little significance, as it is frequently applied to cigars 
which have not a shred of Cuban-grown tobacco in 
their makeup. Originally it was used to designate 
cigars which contained a generous proportion of the 
Cuban leaf, although not absolutely clear Havana. 

CLEAR Porto RicaAN Cicars.—A term which is but 
just coming into use, and is employed to designate a 
cigar made entirely from Porto Rican grown tobacco. 

Porto Rican CicArs.—The general term applied to 
cigars. made in Porto Rico, the great majority of 
which are made from Porto Rican tobacco, although 
in some cases the native tobacco is either blended or 
wrapped with leaf grown in the United States, Mex- 
ico or elsewhere. 

SumMAtTRA WrappreD CicArs.—Cigars with a wrapper 
of Sumatra leaf, and generally containing an Havana 
filler, with a domestic binder. 

Mania Cicars.—The trade term for all cigars made 
in the Philippines, the vast. majority of which are 
manufactured in the city of Manila or its immediate 
suburbs. 

Domestic Cicars.—Strictly speaking, this term ap- 
plies only to cigars made entirely from tobacco 
grown in the United States, although it is somewhat 
loosely used at times to designate any cigar made in 
the United States, in distinction from an imported 
cigar. 

ImporteD CiGArs.—In trade parlance limited exclu- 
sively to cigars from Cuba. 

Key West CicArs.—Now obsolete except as applied 
to cigars actually made in the city of Key West. For 
many years the term was loosely applied to all clear 
Havana cigars made in Florida, whether at Tampa, 
St. Augustine, Jacksonville, or elsewhere in the State. 

Biue Lapet Cicars.—Cigars packed in boxes bear- 
ing the blue label of the Cigar Makers’ International 
Union, denoting that they were made in factories 
working under agreement with that organization and 
in which only union cigar makers are employed. 

Union Lazset Cicars.—The same as Blue Label 
Cigars. 


Union Mabe Cicars.—Cigars made by cigar makers 
connected with the Cigar Makers’ International Union, 
and which may or may not bear the blue label of the 
union upon the boxes. 

CueEroots.—A roll of tobacco similar to a cigar but 
made from the cheaper grade of tobacco, and of in- 
different workmanship. 

Stociz.—A roll of tobacco of the same general char- 
acter aS a cheroot. Pittsburg and its immediate 
suburbs has long been famous as the chief centre of 
the stogie industry, although they have also been made 
in various other sections of Pennsylvania, as well as 
in Ohio and West Virginia. 

Tosie—A name used interchangably with stogie. 
Cheroots, stogies and tobies are all classed in the 
Internal Revenue returns as cigars. 

Lirtte Cicars.—Diminutive cigars, generally re- 
tailed in packages of ten; and originally known, and 
for a number of years described in the Internal Rev- 
enue returns as All Tobacco Cigarettes. 


CIGAR COLORS. 


The color designations are not used with the same 
care by all manufacturers, and cannot be relied upon 
as an infallible index. They may also vary somewhat 
from year to year, as crops run more largely to dark 
or more largely to light shade. They run as follows: 

CoLorabo-CLARo.—Slightly darker. 

Ciaro.—Darker and shading toward reddish brown. 

CrLaro-Mapuro.—A ripe, rich dark red. 

Mapuro.—Darker, and shading more toward a deep 
brown. 

Mapuro-Oscuro.—Still darker. 

Oscuro.—Darkest of all. 

Oscuros, Maduro-Oscuros and Maduros were once 
the most popular colors; then for a number of years 
the lightest shades were most in demand; but during 
the past two years there has been a change, and the 
fashion seems to have set in strongly toward the dark 
colors again. 


SHAPES AND SIZES OF CIGARS. 


There is no arbitrary gradation of sizes, and many 
of the terms in use vary largely with different manu- 
facturers. In the standard shapes there is a general 
correspondence, but different manufacturers in their 
endeavors to give the largest variety, introduce various 
gradations of their own, to which they give various 
fanciful names of their own, which have no real tech- 
nical significance. The following are the most com- 
mon terms general to all maunfacturers of high grade 
goods: 

CoguetTas.—A small, daintily made cigar, little 
larger than a cigarette, usually resembling the Per- 
fecto in shape. 

Petir Ducs.—Of the same general style as the 
Coqueta, but slightly larger. 

Puritanos.—A medium sized cigar tapering slightly 
toward each end. 

Puritanos Finos.—Of the same general character 
as the Puritano, but usually slightly larger, and pre- 
sumably made with somewhat more care. 

Cius Housr.—A short, thick cigar, tapering slightly 
at the ends. 

Lonpres.—An almost straight cigar, with a blunt 
end at the head, and tapering but slightly to the tuck. 

Lonpres GranpE—Of the same shape as the Lon- 
dres, but somewhat larger and supposedly more care- 
fully made. 

Breva.—Of the straight or Londres shape, usually 
considerably larger, but much more loosely rolled, 
and packed under pressure so that it is flattened into 
an oval shape instead of remaining round. 

PANATELA.—A long, straight cigar, but extremely 
small in diameter. 

TrauBuco.—An exaggerated Perfecto, with a con- 
siderable bulge in the centre. . 
Mepio Perrecto.—Somewhat smaller, and made with 

less care than the Perfecto. 


(Continued on page 142.) 
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Last week we told the retail trade about our 
‘“OLD GOVERNMENT PLANTATION” Cigars. 
This week we desire to call your attention to the 
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PRINCIPINO 


A PORTO RICAN CIGAR 
OF PURITY AND FLAVOR 


INDIES CIGAR COMPANY 


@ There is no difference in quality, workmanship or 


in the sizes between "PRINCIPINO" and "OLD 
GOVERNMENT PLANTATION," simply a choice 


of labels. Ask your Jobber for a sample line 


The West Indies Cigar Company 


Office, 138 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 
Factories, ARECIBO and UTUADO, PORTO RICO 
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CYCLOPEDIA OF TRADE TERMS 


(Continued from page 140.) 

Perrecto.—A fine and gracefully shaped cigar of 
generous size, tapering gradually to a fine point at 
each end. 

Prerrecto Frnos.—Somewhat larger and presumably 
made with more care than the regular Perfecto. 

INVINCIBLES, IMPERIALS, BISMARCKS AND MAGNIFI- 
cos, with other similar terms, are used by manufac- 
turers for their largest and finest sizes, and are usu- 
ally made in Perfecto shape. 

REINA VICTORIA was originally used to designate 
cigars of the Perfecto shape tied in bundles with a 
narrow strip of ribbon, but latterly it has lost some- 
thing of that significance and is frequently applied to 
a sort of modification of the Perfecto shape. 

The word or words designating the size and shape 
of the cigar appears on the center of the box front, 
and is known in the trade as» the Front Mark, but 
there are innumerable front marks in use, such as 
After Dinners, Between the Acts, Fancy Tales, and 
so on, which convey little idea as to shape or size. 

CIGAR MAKING TERMS. 

Casinc.—The of dampening the tobacco, 

so that it can be handled by the cigar makers without 


process 


breaking and crumbling. 


StripPpInc.—The process of removing the stems 
and ribs from the tobacco leaf. 

BLENDING.—Mixing leaf tobacco of different types 
and growths to produce mellowness and uniformity. 
Fitter.~—The tobacco which constitutes the inside 
or the chief part of the cigar. 

Lone Fitrer.—Filler the full length of the cigar 

SHort Firrer.—Filler of various 
from one-quarter to one-half the length of the cigar. 

Scrap Fivver.-—Filler composed of scraps and cut- 
tings considerably smaller than Short Filler. 

Brnver.—A large section of leaf rolled about the 
filler to hold it in shape. 

Wraprer.—The section of leaf which covers the 
filler and binder, and determines the appearance of 


the cigar when completed. 


lengths, usually 


Wrapper SELECTOR—The man who carefully ex- 
amines the leaf in the factory and culls out what is 
most suitable for use as wrappers. 

Hanp Mapr.—Cigars that are rolled entirely by 
hand. 

SpanisH Hanp Manpe.—Cigars that are made by a 
superior workman possessed of great skill and deft- 
ness of fingers, giving the cigar a character and finish 
entirely different from ordinary hand workmanship. 

Cusan Hanp Mapre.—Practically the same as Span- 
ish hand-made. 

Movutp Worx.—The process of making in which 
the workman puts the filler inside the binder, and 
then places it in a wooden mould to acquire the de- 
sired shape before the wrapper is put on. Mould 
work requires far less skill than hand work and is 
therefore cheaper, and the cigars are of an inferior 
character. 

Team Work.—A method employed in some facto- 
ries whereby a number of cigar makers work to- 
gether, the less skilled putting the filler and binder 
together and passing it on to another more skilled, 
who shapes the cigar and puts the wrapper on. This 
seems to expedite the work and reduce the cost of 
production, but it is done at the expense of the work- 
manship and finish of the cigar. 

Suction Tasre—An ingenious device by which the 
cigar is rapidly rolled in a fold of canvas, the tobacco 
being held in place by the suction of a current of air. 
Suction tables have come to be largely used in the 
production of cigars retailing for five cents or less, 
although some manufacturers employ them on higher 
priced goods. 

Sorter.—The man who takes the cigars when they 
come in bulk from the hands of the cigar makers, 
and assorts them according to the shade and color of 
the wrapper, so that those of the same shade are 
placed together in the boxing. 

PIcKERS AND PaAckERS.—The same as sorters. 

Cigar FLAvors.—Preparations used by some manu- 
particularly those making the cheaper 
grades of goods, and supposed to give their product 
better flavor and aroma. Different preparations of 


facturers, 





licorice are largely used for this purpose. Other fla- 
vors are prepared by soaking the stems and sometimes 
the scraps of really fine Havana tobacco for a consid- 
erable time, and then extracting the juice under high 
pressure. 

CIGAR BOXES. 

FourtHs.—Boxes containing 250 cigars. These are 
extremely rare in the American trade at the present 
time, although at one time almost every manufacturer 
had some demand for them. Fourths are still quite 
commonly used in England. 

TENTHS.—Boxes containing 100 cigars. Less than 
a quarter of a century ago the great majority of 
cigars made and sold in the United States were packed 
in tenths. 

TWENTIETHS.—Boxes containing 50 cigars. For a 
number of years and until quite recently twentieths 
were in greater demand than any other size in the 
United States. There are many of them still in use. 

FortieETHSs.—Boxes containing 25 cigars, which have 
grown rapidly in favor with the American trade dur- 
ing the last few years, gradually superseding twen- 
tieths, as they had previously superseded tenths. 

ErGHTIETHS.—Boxes containing either 12 or 13 ci- 
gars, generally the former. It is only comparatively 
recently that eightieths have come into use, as for- 
merly the Internal Revenue stamp for fortieths was 
the smallest issued. Stamps for eightieth packings 
were originally designed for the convenience of man- 
ufacturers in getting out samples, but it was found 
to be a convenient size for the use of travelers, and 
also a desirable size for many buyers at the Christ- 
mas holiday. The demand for this size is still small, 
however, in comparison with that for fortieths and 
twentieths. These various packings are those legally 
provided for by the United States revenue laws, and 
any other number except 500 cigars, would constitute 
an illegal package liable to confiscation by the revenue 
officers. 

Back Laset.—The: label which appears upon the 
inside of the cover of a cigar box; usually a handsome 
piece of lithographic work in colors. 


(Continued on page 144.) 
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American Federation 


Highest Grade All Havana Cigar 
on the Market. Steele Wedeles Co., 
Distributors in Their Territory. 


La Palina 


Highest Grade Clear Havana. 
Schaffner Collins Co., Distributors 
for Chicago and Illinois. 


John Pe Altgeld 


Best 5c. Cigar Sold. Selling 500,000 
Month. Steele Wedeles Co., Dis- 
tributors for Their Territory. 
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These Three Established Brands are 
Proving Big Winners to All Who 
Handle Them. 
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JOBBERS ONLY IN TERRITORY 
HANDLED BY FIRMS MAMED 
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SAM PALEY, Proprietor 
395 Marshfield Avenue 
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The AMBRIGAN WEST INDIES TRADING 
GOMPANY’S products are 


ALWAYS ON TOP 


The most perfect organization headed by 


expert and skilled workmen from Guba. 


The ownership of the finest tobacco plan- 


tations in the Gasuas Valley (the Vuelta Abajo 


of Porto Rico). 
The ablest staff of road representatives. 


If you are not handling LA TURINA or an- 
nexed brands---YOU SHOULD. 
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CYCLOPEDIA OF TRADE TERMS 
(Continued from page 142.) 

Tor Laset.—A label sometimes used upon the top 
of the cover of a cigar box; seldom used except in the 
case of holiday or other special packages. 

Enp Laset.—The label which appears upon the 
right hand end of a cigar box. When tenth packings 
were in vogue, the ends of the boxes were almost 
square, and the end label showed up conspicuously. 
In the twentieth and fortieth packings there is less 
room for the end label, which frequently overlaps 
upon the top and bottom of the box and is less at- 
tractive than formerly. 

Nai Tac.—A bit of ornamental paper, usually oval 
in shape, and of more or less elaborate design, pasted 
over the front and top of the box to conceal the nail 
by which the cover is tacked down. 

Srrip Stamp.—The long, narrow stamp pasted 
around cigar boxes near the end to denote payment 
of the Internal Revenue tax. Manufacturers are re- 
quired by law to so affix these stamps that they will 
be broken when the boxes are opened, and dealers 
are required to further deface the stamp when the 
box is emptied. 

Import StamMp—The stamp affixed to boxes of 1m- 
ported cigars to denote the payment of customs duty. 
These were formerly similar in character to the In- 
ternal Revenue stamp, except that they varied in 
color. The regulation was changed some two years 
ago and now the import stamp is much less conspic- 
uous than the strip stamp and is affixed to the bot- 
tom of the box. 

Caution Nortice.—A slip of paper bearing the num- 
ber of the factory and the Internal Revenue district 
in which the cigars are made, together with the state- 
ment that all requirements of the law have been com- 
plied with, and warning that the box must not be used 
again. The law is imperative that such a notice shall 
be affixed to every box of cigars. 

Branp oF Factory.—The number of the factory and 
the Internal Revenue district, together with the num- 
ber of cigars the box contains, which the law requires 
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shall be burned into every box in which cigars are 
packed. 

Epcinc.—The paper pasted about the edges of a 
cigar box, sometimes in plain white or colored strips, 
but more frequently lithographed in some fanciful 
design, often embodying the name, initials or mono- 
gram of the manufacturer, or the name of the brand. 


MANUFACTURED TOBACCO. 


For many years there were practically but three or 
four general varieties of manufactured tobaccos made 
in the United States, namely Plug, Twist, Finecut 
and Granulated, the first being used for both smoking 
and chewing, the second and third for chewing, and 
the latter exclusively for smoking. Of late years the 
varieties have been greatly increased, and many of 
the names originally employed in Great Britain have 
become more or less common in the United States. 
Plug tobacco, once universally sold and used all over 
the United States, is growing less and less in demand 
year by year. The following are the varieties of man- 
ufactured now most used: 

BirpsEyE.—A cut tobacco originating in England, 
in the manufacture of which the stems were cut up 
with the leaf, and standing out round and light in 
the mass present the appearance of birds’ eyes. 

CAVENDISH.—A cut tobacco to which a certain 
amount of sweetening is applied in the process of man- 
ufacture, so called from its inventor, Lord Cavendish. 

Curty Cut.—A tobacco so finely shredded as to pre- 
sent the appearance of coarse hair. 

Cur Prtuc.—A tobacco prepared in a similar man- 
ner to the ordinary and then cut ready for use before 
packing. 

Fine Cut.—Tobacco cut into long shreds and highly 
moistened and flavored for chewing. This was orig- 
inally packed in wooden buckets and barrels, to be 
retailed to the consumer by loose weight, and was 
sold in enormous quantities. Its use has been steadily 
decreasing for many years, and such as is now sold 
is usually packed in small tinfoil packages. 

Fiaxe Cut.—A coarsely granulated tobacco, usu- 
ally packed in tins, for smoking. 
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GRANULATED.—Finely pulverized tobacco, usually 
packed in cloth bags, and used exclusively for smok- 
ing. 

Honey Dew.—A type long in favor in England, 
similar to Cavendish, but more finely shredded. 

KiILirkiInickK.—A mild granulated smoking tobacco 
flavored with the leaves of a species of bitter willow. 

KaANnastTar.—Coarsely shredded Havana _ tobacco, 
similar to the modern snuff. 

Lone Cur.—Tobacco cut in long and rather coarse 
strips, for smoking. 

Mixture—There are mixtures in almost infinite va- 
riety, combining tobaccos of different growths. They 
were practically unknown up to within comparatively 
recent years, but have obtained wonderful vogue, and 
are steadily growing in favor. 

Ortnoco.—A mild, granulated 
packed in cloth bags. 

Navy.—A plug tobacco of a coarse, strong type, 
made in both light and dark colors, at one time in 
zreat demand among both landsmen and sailors. Used 
for both chewing and smoking. 

Navy Cur.—Of the same general type as the Navy 
tobacco, but cut ready for use at the factory. 

NecroHeap.—A dark plug, or cut plug tobacco, con- 
taining an excessive quantity of sweetening. 

Nairtrop.—A variety of highly compressed tobacco, 
quite popular in England. 

Piuc.—Hard pressed flat cakes of tobacco, formed 
from different combinations of leaf of various 
growths and strengths, sweetened and flavored ac- 
cording to various formulas. This was for nearly a 
century the form in which tobacco was most common- 
ly manufactured and sold in the United States, and 
considerable quantities are still used, although it by 
no means is as generally consumed as it was 25 years 
ago, and the demand seems to be steadily decreasing. 

Pietait.—See Twist. 

Rort.—Similar to Plug, except that it is shaped in 
round rolls instead of flat layers. ; 

Returns.—A tobacco similar to the English Shag, 
except that it is more finely cut. It derives its name 
from the fact that it was originally manufactured by 
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returning the ordinary shag to the cutting machine 
and running it through a second time. 

Scrap.—A tobacco made from the scraps and cut- 
tings of cigar factories, packed both with and with- 
out being sweetened or flavored. Used for both 
smoking and chewing. Its use has grown to enor- 
mous proportions in many sections of the United 
States within the last few years. 

SHAG.—A coarse, long cut, unflavored tobacco, for 
many years an enormous seller in England. 

Twist.—A tobacco highly sweetened and flavored, 
and then woven and braided by machinery into large 
strands resembling a cable. Also called Pigtail. 


TYPES OF TOBACCO. 

There are innumerable minor divisions and sub- 
divisions into which leaf tobacco may be divided and 
sub-divided, most of the principal tobacco growing 
countries having numerous districts in which tobacco 
is raised which varies more or less from that grown 
in all other districts. 

The principal tobacco growing countries are the 
United States, Cuba, Sumatra, Turkey, Porto Rico, 
Mexico and the Philippine Islands, although there is 
hardly a country in the world outside the frozen zones 
where the cultivation of tobacco has not been tried 
with greater or less success. 

Some of the types vary widely, while in other cases 
they are so closely related that only an expert could 
detect the subtle shades of difference. The follow- 
ing is perhaps the most complete summary of this 
kind that has ever been attempted, and yet it might 
be extended and further divided and sub-divided al- 
most indefinitely : 


TYPES OF CUBAN LEAF TOBACCO. 

VueEtta Asayo—Grown in the Province of Pinar 
del Rio, near the western end of the island, and uni- 
versally conceded to be the finest type of cigar leaf in 
the world. The average annual production in a nor- 
mal year is not far from a quarter of a million bales. 
Among the sub-divisions of Vuelta Abajo are Mantua, 
Remates, Guane and Vinales, which are of the heavier 
types, in demand for blending with lighter leaf; San 
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Luis, fine light wrappers; San Juan y Martinez, also 
superior wrapper leaf; Rio Hondo, light and aro- 
matic; Consolacion del Sur; Pinar del Rio, which is 
descriptive of the leaf grown in the geographical cen- 
ter of the province; Bajas, Consolacion del Norte, 
and Parti Sur, the last three being among the less 
desirable of all Vuelta Abajos. 

SEmI-VueLta.—A heavy, aromatic tobacco, grown 
in the Province of Pinar del Rio, but distinctly sep- 
arated from the genuine Vuelta. The average pro- 
duction of Semi-Vuelta in a normal year is about 20,- 
000 bales, and practically all of it comes to the United 
States. 

Partipos.—Grown principally in the Province of 
Havana, and highly esteemed because of its plentiful 
yield of leaf suitable for wrappers. It is of a much 
lighter quality than Vuelta Abajo, and is desirable 
for blending with the heavier tobaccos. The normal 
yield of Partidos is not far from 80,000 bales. There 
are several subdivisions of Partidos, of which the 
most prized is the famous Tumbadero, noted for its 
fine wrappers; La Salud, second only to Tumbadero, 
which it greatly resembles; Artemisa, a rich, aromatic 
filler leaf; Govea, a rich leaf, fairly plentiful in its 
yield of wrappers; Bejucal, which is fairly good; and 
La Seiba, Wajai Caimito and San Jose de las Lajas, 
which are all more or less inferior. 

ReMeEpDIOS.—Grown in the Province of Santa Clara. 
Strictly speaking, the Remedios tobacco is raised in 
a comparatively small area of the province, but the 
term is somewhat loosely applied to leaf produced in 
a considerable area, and which is sometimes collec- 
tively classed as Vuelta Arriba. There is also some 
tobacco grown in the Province of Puerto Principe 
which is sold as Remedios. 

SANTA CLARA.—Grown in the central portion of the 
Province of Santa Clara, and of excellent flavor and 
aroma. The Santa Clara leaf is frequently described 
and sold as Remedios, and has done much to enhance 
its reputation. Other sub-divisions under which to- 
bacco grown in the province are sometimes described 
include Cienfuegos, Colonia, Santo Domingo, Sagua 
and Trinidad, and are more or less lacking in quality, 
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and have served to detract from the reputation of 
Remedios. The Sancti Spiritus is another classifica- 
tion applied to a leaf grown in the province which 
stands midway between the better and the inferior 
growths generally sold as Remedios. 

YarA.—Grown in the Province of Santiago de Cuba, 
and easily the least desirable of all Cuban tobacco. 
Mayri and Gibari are subdivisions of Yara. The aver- 
age crop of Yara in a normal season is about 12,000 
bales, and most of it is exported to Germany, al- 
though some is taken by Canada and Central America. 


TYPES OF DOMESTIC CIGAR LEAF. 


BaLtimMorE Cupa.—Grown in the Miami Valley in 
Ohio; long leaf, of good body, with a fine and silky 
but tough texture; sweats a uniform color, and is 
used for both wrappers and fillers. 

BeLknap.—Grown in Connecticut Valley and in 
New York; a sub-variety of Connecticut seed-leaf, 
and possessing the same general characteristics. 

Connecticut BroapLeEAr—Grown in Connecticut 
Valley, New York and Wisconsin; large leaf, ex- 
tremely broad in proportion to length, with fibres at 
right angles to mid-rib; used for wrappers and bind- 
ers. 

Connecticut SrrDLEAF—Grown in Connecticut 
Valley, Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Indiana, Illinois and Florida; broad leaf, 
strong, thin, elastic, silky, small fibres, sweetish taste, 
and light color; used for wrappers, the lower grades 
for binders and fillers. 

Cusa.—Grown in Pennsylvania, New York, Wis- 
consin, Florida and Louisiana; small leaf grown from 
imported seed, generally of fine aroma; used for 
wrappers, fillers and binders. 

Duck Isranp.—Grown in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania; broad leaf, handsome appearance; used for 
wrappers, binders and fillers. 

Frioripa.—Grown in Florida; fine texture, thick but 
elastic; when grown in certain soils becomes freely 
spotted with white specks; used for wrappers, binders 
and fillers. 

GLESSNER.—Grown in Pennsylvania, New York and 
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Wisconsin; large, handsome leaf, fine texture, soft 
and elastic; used for both wrappers and fillers. 

HAVANA SEEDLEAF.—Grown in the Connecticut Val- 
ley, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Wisconsin; extremely 
thin leaf of fine texture and delicate flavor; used for 
wrappers. 

Kite-Foot.—Grown in Indiana; short, wide leaf, 
apt to cure a greenish color; used only in cheapest 
cigars, cheroots and stogies. 

Littte Dutcu.—Grown in Ohio and New York; 
extremely narrow leaf, thick and short; used chiefly 
for fillers. 

LANCASTER BROADLEAF.—Grown in Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin; delicate leaf, of fine, silky texture; used 
for wrappers, binders and fillers. 

PENNSYLVANIA SEEDLEAF.—Grown in Pennsylvania, 
New York, Wisconsin, Ohio and Minnesota; coarser 
and darker than Connecticut Seedleaf, and used for 
cheap cigars, cheroots and stogies. 

SPANISH SEEDLEAF.—Grown in New York, Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois; medium sized leaf, of uniform dark 
color; used for wrappers. 

SuMATRA SEEDLEAF.—Grown in Florida, Connecti- 
cut and Texas; of comparatively recent origin, raised 
from seed imported from Sumatra, much of it being 
grown under tent cloth or other shade; leaf light in 
weight and color, narrow with fine ribs; great things 
were promised of this leaf upon its introduction, but it 
has not come up to expectations as a wrapper tobacco. 

Texas.—Grown principally in Dallas county, Texas; 
the newest type of cigar leaf to attract attention; soil 
upon which it is grown is claimed to be identical with 
that of the most favored tobacco growing districts in 
Cuba; medium sized leaf, of fine, silky texture, and 
fine aroma; used for wrappers, fillers and binders; 
Texas tobacco grown in 1905 sold for a higher aver- 
age price than any other cigar leaf raised in the 
United States. 

VALLANDINGHAM.—Grown in 
pointed, smooth leaf; used for wrappers, fillers and 
binders. 

Witson’s Hysrin.—Grown in New York and fre- 
quently designated as Little Spanish, and also as Corn- 


Wisconsin; large, 


TOBACCO 


Cross Havana; medium sized leaf, of fine texture; 
used for wrappers, fillers and binders. 

ZIMMER SPANISH.—Grown in Ohio and Wisconsin; 
medium sized leaf, of fair texture; used for wrappers, 
binders and fillers. 

PRINCIPAL TYPES OF EXPORT: TOBACCO. 


Bay.—Grown in Maryland; large, heavy leaf, red 
spangled and yellow. 

Butirace.—Grown in Virginia, North Carolina and 
Tennessee; large, heavy, oval-shaped leaf, tough, small 
stems and fibres. 

Burtey.—Grown in Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Maryland, Missouri, Indiana and Tennessee. There 
are several varieties of Burley, white, red and yellow, 
and at least two distinct shapes of leaf, one long and 
broad and the other much narrower. ‘The different 
varieties and grades of Burley tobacco are used for 
many purposes, for fancy wrappers for plug tobacco, 
for plug fillers, and for cigarettes, smoking and chew- 
ing tobaccos, both singly and in combination with 
other types; it has also been used in the manufacture 
of cheap cigars, stogies and cheroots. Immense quan- 
tities of Burley are exported to the principal European 
countries, it being in especial demand by the French 
Regie, in Great Britain, Germany and Italy. Burley 
tobacco is also much used by manufacturers in the 
United States. 

CLARADY.—Grown in Kentucky and Tennessee; 
large, smooth, heavy leaf, extremely broad; in consid- 
erable demand in Switzerland, where it is used for 
cigar wrappers, and in the Regie countries in Europe. 

FRrEDERICK.—Grown in Virginia and Tennessee; a 
rough but rich and heavy leaf, much in demand in 
England and Germany. 

Goocu.—Grown in Virginia and North Carolina; 
broad, round leaf, cures a bright yellow; much in de- 
mand for export, as well as by domestic manufactur- 
ers of cigarettes and smoking tobacco. 

Hickory Lrar.—Grown in West Virginia; leaf of 
fine fibre and texture, and bright color; in demand 
for plug wrappers and fillers and smoking tobacco, 
as well as for export. 

Jounson Green.—Grown in Virginia, and said to 
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be a cross of Orinoco and White Stem; large, heavy 
leaf, of strong flavor. 

Lone GrEEN.—Grown in Virginia; coarse and heavy. 

LoveLapy.—Grown in Virginia, Tennessee and In- 
diana; long, narrow leaf, extremely heavy; exported 
principally to Africa. 

Mann.—Grown in North Carolina; leaf of good 
body, heavy and gummy. 

Ortnoco.—Grown in Virginia, Maryland, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and West Virginia; there 
are several varieties of Orinoco, including the red and 
yellow, and the big and short; they are largely ex- 
ported, and are used by domestic manufacturers of 
plug and smoking tobaccos. 4 

Pryor.—Grown in Virginia, North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Missouri and Indiana; there are 
several varieties of Pryor, including the blue, yellow 
and white, and the silky; they are used for plug wrap- 
pers and fillers, in some instances for cheroot and 
stogie wrappers, as well as for export. 

SHOEFSTRING.—Grown in Tennessee, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri and Virginia; long, narrow leaf, dark and heavy, 
used for dark navy tobacco, and exported in large 
quantities to Germany and other European countries. 

SLEEK StTEmM.—Grown in Tennessee; large, long 
leaf; heavy and dark; largely exported. 

Tutckset.—Grown in Kentucky, Missouri, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Tennessee and Ohio; long, nar- 
row leaf, of coarse fibre, and extremely heavy. 

Twist Bup.—Grown in Kentucky, Missouri and 
Maryland; large, screw-shaped leaf, extremely heavy. 

Wi1ti1AmMs.—Grown in Tennessee; large spreading 
leaf, rich, dark and gummy; also known as Beat-All; 
extensively exported to Great Britain and Germany. 

YELLow Mammoru.—Grown in Tennessee; ex- 
tremely large leaf; coarse and heavy; exported in 
strips, and for Swiss wrappers. 
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Apock.—Grown in North Carolina; used for yel- 
low wrappers and fillers, and for fine smoking to- 
bacco and cigarettes. 

Bapen.—Grown in Maryland; short leaf; light and 

(Continued on page 152.) 
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Late New York and Out-of-Town News 





HIGH RENTS IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Cigar Men Watching to See How Business Districts 
Will Readjust Themselves. 


San Francisco, May 4.—Retail cigar dealers form- 
erly in San Francisco, are still more or less at sea as 
regards the future. All the best known dealers have 
announced their intention of returning to the city just 
as soon as locations can be found. Nevertheless, few, 
if any definite arrangements have been made by the 
exclusive cigar retailers for future stores. Many of 
the trade are a little in doubt as to just where the new 
business districts of San Francisco will be. Just at 
present Fillmore street, which has the distinction of 
having the first cross town street railway line outside 
of the burned district is the favored retail street. 
Residences along this thoroughfare are being rapidly 
converted into business houses and numerous tem- 
porary structures are going up. Rents have already 
gone high, however, and the retail cigar trade as a 
whole is not disposed to pay them, especially when 
the property holder, as is usually the case, demands a 
two or three years’ lease. 

Henry Batt, a well-known retailer, who is expecting 
to return to San Francisco.in the near future, made a 
canvass of Fillmore street and vicinity yesterday 
looking for a location, but he concluded that the 
rents demanded were exorbitant in view of the pres- 
ent or probable trade in that locality. He found that 
the call in that district was almost entirely for five- 
cent cigars and that, in view of the temporary char- 
acter of the improvements being made, there was 
little to hope for in the future. He concluded to 
wait a few weeks for an opening in the down- 
town district which he believes will not be long in 
coming. PACIFICO. 
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CINCINNATI TRADE WAIT DEVELOPMENTS 


Much Speculation As to Effect of Entrance of United 
Stores Co. Into the Queen City. 

CincINNATI, May 7.—The entire local trade is dis- 
cussing the entrance into Cincinnati of the United 
Cigar Stores Co., by the purchase of the lease of the 
building at 414 Vine street, held by W. W. Bozman. 
J. T. Carew, the owner of the building in which the 
store is located, is on record as against releasing the 
store to the United people at the expiration of the 
present lease. The lease has still four years to run. 

Some dealers have already become panic stricken 
and seem to feel that the United is coming in here to 
put them out of the business. Others say there need 
be no such fears. There ought to be business here 
for everyone, if not as profitable business as in times 
past. As I pointed out last week, Cincinnati is pecu- 
liar in many respects. Most cigar dealers get their 
business on their own personality, and each has a 
clientele to which he has catered for years and which 
has clung to him loyally. Those who have endeavored 
to do business here along other lines have failed and, 
for the most part, failed miserably. A man’s personal 
popularity is what counts. 

Trade continues to flourish in all of its branches. 
The manufacturers and jobbers are declaring that 
they are overstocked with orders and they expect a 
busy Summer. Retailers are busier than bees in 
clover. There seems to be no let up, and everyone is 
enjoying some of the benefits of the present era of 
prosperity. 

The situation in the scrap war remains unchanged. 
Manufacturers are still paying from 24 to 26 cents 
per pound for raw material and selling at the same 
old prices. No one has yet been put out of the busi- 
ness. 

Gassman & Verkamp is one of the several firms that 
was approached by the United Co. The price asked 
by the Two Oscars, however, was so large that it 
made Mr. Young’s eyes stick out, and the deal was 
immediately declared off. WALNUT. 
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SAILED FOR PORTO RICO. 
A. J. Lachman, president of The West Indies Cigar 











Co., sailed for Porto Rico Saturday, accompanied by 
Mrs. Lachman. Mr. Lachman expects to remain some 
time in the island to visit the factories of the company 
at Ariceabo and Autoado, and to confer with Gregorio 
Falco y Lopez, the manager of the Porto Rico plants. 
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LOCKWOOD RESIGNS AS TRUSTEE 


Further Complication in Winding Up the Affairs of 
Bankrupt Association. 





Wm. E. Lockwood, who was elected trustee of the 
bankrupt Retail Cigar and Tobacco Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, tendered his resignation at a meeting of the 
creditors held Tuesday afternoon. Owing to the fact 
that there was only a small representation of the 
creditors present, Nathaniel A. Prentiss, the referee, 
adjourned the meeting until May 25th, when the 
resignation of Mr. Lockwood will be acted upon, and 
a new trustee elected. 

As yet there has been no examination of the bank- 
tupt. Referee Prentiss stated at Tuesday’s meeting 
that after the election of the new trustee this exam- 
ination would be in order. The next meeting of cred- 
itors will be held at the offices of Referee Prentiss, 120 
Broadway, at 2 p. m., May 25. 
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REJOICING IN THE QUAKER CITY 








Manufacturers Pleased That Prospective Strike in 
Coal Mining District is Averted. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 7.—The news which came at 
the close of last week from the vast anthracite fields 
of Pennsylvania that there would probably be no strike 
is most welcome to local cigar manufacturers. For 
since strike talk became prevalent there has been cur- 
tailment of business, and during the last few weeks 
a large number of hands have been laid off. With 
the strike settled it is certain that there will again be 
work, because from all the country outside the coal 

regions good business is coming. 

Jeitles & Blumenthal are engaged in filling heavy 
orders from the West and South; El Draco Co. is 
steadily finding new territory for its Hunter and 
Rutherford; the Morris D. Neuman factory is busy 
as can be on White Knight and other favorites, and 
the Cinco people are as always selling their full pro- 
duction. 

Trade interest was aroused by announcement that 
a restaurant company had secured a 21-year lease on 
the building northeast corner of 15th and Chestnut 
streets, the first floor and basement of which is oc- 
cupied by Yahn & McDonnell, the well-known re- 
tailers, 

The line of goods being manufactured by Manrara 
Bros. in their new Tampa factory were shown to the 
trade during the week by Andrew W. Lennox. 

Jacob L. Mayer, representing Gonzalez, Mora & 
Co., remained in town this week finding an unexpect- 
edly large amount of business for his firm. Mr. Mayer 
announced to his friends that he proposes to make 
Philadelphia his home hereafter and in a few weeks 
will bring his family from Cardington, O. E, R. G. 
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LANE MAY BECOME A BANKER. 


It was reported last week that Robert E. Lane, the 
secretary and treasurer of the bankrupt Retail Cigar 
and Tobacco Dealers’ Association, would open a bank 
for the convenience of curb operators in Wall street. 
Lane proposed to open a bank in his cigar store at 6 
Wall street. Some of the brokers are said to have 
taken kindly to the proposition, and early in the week 
the prospects were that Lane would have little difficulty 
in securing the money necessary to float the scheme. 
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RETURNED FROM THE SOUTH. 


Charles S. Morris has returned to New York after 
a successful business trip through the South. He 
covered the territory west as far as Texas. Business 
prospects are bright, and the field for the sale of La 
Integridad cigars is constantly widening. 














SMALL STRIKE IN HAVANA 





Stripper Women in One Factory Quit Work and 
Trouble Is Magnified by Newspapers. 

Havana, May 5.—The Eden cigar factory of Calixto 
Lopez & Co. has been having some trouble the last few 
days with the women tobacco strippers. While one 
of the daily papers came out with sensational headlines 
of a new tobacco strike, on personal investigation the 
news dwindled down to a strike of some 40 women 
in the Eden factory because of dissatisfaction with 
the hours of work. A few cigar selectors also left in 
sympathy, but the strike has not become general. 
Calixto Lopez & Co. refuse information to all who ask, 
but wish to say through Tosacco that the incident will 
not affect their general output and their weekly ex- 
ports. 

The Primavera or Spring rains have been general 
throughout the tobacco growing districts, and many 
of the planters have already begun their escojidas. 
From the latest reports over half of the crop consists 
of tobacco suitable only for the European market and 
local consumption, but of the balance there is plenty 
of serviceable tobacco of good pburn and aromatic 
quality. The Remedios and Santa Clara section, in- 
cluding Camajuani, will be above the normal yield, 
and amount to close on to 250,000 bales in all. This 
tobacco is in great demand by all seed and Havana 
manufacturers in the United States, and is the same 
of which there has been so much talk of late in re- 
gard to an attempt by a millionaire American house 
with Havana connections to corner the market. 

Following the San Francisco disaster, the subject 
of earthquakes has come to the front in Havana. In 
my visits to the different factories after my regular 
business is over, the first question asked is my opinion 
in regard to Prof. Nowack’s theory of the coming 
tidal wave and earthquakes in Cuba during the month 
of May. Many do so in jest, while others seem more 
or less serious and worried by the predictions of this 
sensational scientist. The first date of disaster is May 
19, when, according to Prof. Nowack, a great tidal 
wave will sweep our beautiful Malecon into the sea, 
followed later by earthquakes of more or less serious 
consequence. RosAM, Jr. 
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CIGAR LEAF MEN IN CONVENTION. 


The eighth annual convention of the National Cigar 
Leaf Tobacco Association was opened at Dayton, O., 
last Monday. A number of important matters were 
discussed, and action taken that will have no 
little influence on the tobacco leaf industry during the 
coming year. In his address, the president, A. Bijur, 
reviewed the progress of the year, the Philippine 
tariff bill and the probable bearing of the measure on 
the trade, the Cuban reciprocity treaty, tariff revisions, 
the Association’s investigation of the Tobacco Trust, 
the dock weight law, the new anti-coupon bill, the 
Federal bankruptcy law, statutory packages of cigars, 
and the sampling of cigar leaf. 
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ENLARGING CIGAR DEPARTMENT. 


The salesroom of Geo. S. Nicholas is being moved 
to the floor of the Nicholas building, formerly occu- 
pied by the Cuban-American Manufacturing Co. An 
opening will be made in the wall connecting the new 
quarters with the old. The change will secure for the 
cigar department of the house a number of improve- 
ments that will facilitate business. A larger store- 
room will be built and a humidor with a far greater 
capacity will be installed. 
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CIGAR MEN ON THE DIAMOND. 

Some of the energetic employes of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Segar Co. have organized a baseball team, and 
the manager, Geo. H. Hyde, is out with a challenge to 
play any team in the tobacco trade. 
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DONN WOOD GOES WITH MANUEL LOPEZ & CO. 
Donn Wood has signed a contract to 


Manuel Lopez & Co. in the Middle West. 
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SEASONABLE TRADE IN ST. LOUIS 





Good Orders From Outside Points and Fair Counter 
Sales by Retailers. 


St. Louis, May 7.—Business has been fairly good 
the past week. The usual Summer trade prevails. 
Good orders are coming in from the country and the 
local counter sales are about the same as usual at 
this season. 

W. F. Falk, local representative of the Erlich Mfg. 
Co., is laid up at the Planters with rheumatism. He 
had arranged, however, for the office employees of 
the Wm. A. Stickney Cigar Co. to visit the Garrick 
Theatre last Monday night to see Mrs. Leslie Carter 
in “Adrea” as his guests. 

Wm. A. Stickney, president of the Wm. A. Stickney 
Cigar Co., who has been in Europe for several months, 
is expected home soon after May 15. 

John Wright, of the T. Wright & Co. Cigar Co., 
says that their deal on Owls has started in finely. 
They expect a large output of Owls in the next 60 
days. Their weekly shipments of Owls have been in- 
creased by 100,000 additional. Mr. Wright received a 
postal card from Col. S. James Springer last Friday, 
mailed from San Francisco on April 30, which read 
as follows: “This is to let you know that I am still 
in the land of the living. The law of compensation 
equalizes all things. I need a check. No trunk, as I 
carry all my belongings on my back.” Col. Springer 
stated on the postal that he would leave on the night 
that the postal was written for Los Angeles. 

The Friedman Columbia Dome Cigar Co. is getting 
settled in new quarters at 2nd and Pine streets. The 
old quarters at 916 Locust street, were too small for 
the growing business. 

The Chas. Donovan Cigar Co. report a good busi- 
ness on Big Bear made by Rosenthal Bros. 

“Billy” Moss, of Moss & Lowenhaupt, chairman of 
the Press Committee of the T. P. A.; Wm. Kirchoff, 
a national director, and Wm. Moskoff, a _ direc- 
tor of the Missouri division, were prominent 
cigar men in attendance at the State convention last 
Saturday. W. C. How.ann. 
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NOTES A GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 


_Louis G. Deschler, of Indianapolis: “I note a great 

improvement in Topacco during the yast year. What 
I like better than anything that I see in any of the 
different trade papers, is the “Mint of Hints, in 
Tosacco.” 
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TROUBLE FOR TRUST IN CHICAGO 





Promised Litigation Against Its National Cigar Stands 
Auxiliary for Infringement. 


Cuicaco, May 7.—A far reaching move in the in- 
terests of the independents against the trust may be 
started in Chicago shortly in the way of legal action 
by the National Cigar Store, Incorporated, of 160 
Dearborn street, against the National Cigar Stands 
Co., Inc., praying for an injunction against the latter 
to restrain them from using a name similar to that 
of the plaintiff. It is understood that the effort will 
be made to prove that the National Cigar Stands Co. 
is a part and parcel of the trust, and that the various 
allied companies are in collusion and are guilty of 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

W. F. Crowley, one of the best known and most 
popular cigar representatives resident in Chicago, has 
severed his connection with John W. Merriam & Co., 
with whom he has been connected for the past two 
years and a half. He has not announced his future 
connection as yet. Ed., otherwise known as “Pierp” 
Morgan, will continue to see local trade on the Henry 
Irving and other brands for John J. Dolan, as he has 
been doing for the past six months. 

The F. F. Elsner Co., cigar bands, ribbons, glass- 
ware, etc., for decorative purposes, have added an 
extensive line of post cards. It includes a fine show- 
ing of imported goods ranging from the lowest priced 
cards up to those retailing at 25 cents each. 

W. F. Monroe is well satisfied with his jobbing 
business on the Tadema of Arguellez, Lopez & Co. 
and the Manuel Lopez & Co. product. The Tadema 
he has sold to his own high grade retail trade for the 
past 20 years and has made it one of the most popu- 


lar clear Havana cigars in the city. The Manuel 
Lopez & Co. brand has been created on this market 
by Mr. Monroe, coupled with the energetic and high 
grade efforts of D. H. Sallinger, local representative 
of Manuel Lopez & Co. In the two years since Mr. 
Monroe became the distributor for this brand a vigor- 
ous and systematic campaign has been made, and the 
brand can now be found in leading clubs and high 
gerade drug stores and restaurants all over the city. 
The Schaffner, Collins Co., wholesale cigar jobbers 
and manufacturers, have moved to their new location 
on the sixth floor of the Cable building, Jackson and 
Wabash avenues. They report an excellent trade on 
the brands with which they have been identified ever 
since they started in business three years ago, the 
Famabella, the Victorias of Garcia, Pando & Co., the 
Dolly Madison five cent cigar of I. N. Carvalho and 
the La Palina clear Havana cigar of S. Paley & Co., 
as well as other brands. Both members of the house 
are hard, conscientious workers and richly deserve 
the sticcess with which they are meeting. VAN. 
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LA FLOR DE A. FERNANDEZ GARCIA BRAND. 


This is one of the most reliable and well known 
brands of Havana cigars, but since R. Fernandez 
& Co. became the possessors, in July, 1905, the factory 
has been taking a rapid stride forward. From a pro- 
duction of 1,000,000 cigars per year, they are working 
now at the rate of 5,000,000. The owners are Don 
Ramon Fernandez, Don Antonio Rodriguez and Don 











It Pavs to Advertise in “TOBACCO” 


ROSENTHAL BROS. 
CIGAR MANUFACTURERS 
341 to 353 E. 73d St. | 
New York, Feb. 23, 1906. 


TOBACCO, 

150 Nassau St., City: 

Gentlemen—We are in receipt of your 
various communications enclosing various 
requests from different parts of the country 
relative to our Big Bear Cigar. 

In yours of the 20th inst. you state: “We 
enclose herewith letter asking for the maru- 
facturers of the Big Bear Cigar. It pays to 
advertise in ToBacco.” 

We wish to state that it certainly seems 
to pay to advertise in your paper, for we 
have had so many requests in the past few 
weeks that if we wished to avail ourselves 
of all, we could have had all the business 
we could attend to. 

Thanking you for your kind attention, we 
remain, 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) ROSENTHAL Bros. 





Saturnino Garcia de la Hoz, the latter having been 
admitted as a member of the firm on February 2nd 
of this year. It can truly be said that no better com- 
bination of thorough cigar manufacturers exists, who 
know the ins and outs of every detail, and where 
every man is doing his utmost at his post to further 
the prosperity of the concern. The factory has at 
least a year’s supply on hand of the choicest vegas 
of the Vuelta Abajo of the 1905 crop, and with the 
excellent connections of this firm there ought to be a 
bright future in store for it. The factory is located 
at 170-172 Neptuno street. 
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TAKE THREE COPIES WEEKLY. 


J. S. Hill, of Cincinnati: “We take three copies of 
Topacco every week; I get one, my bookkeeper gets 
one, and we have one for the benefit of our salesmen. 
That’s what we think of Topacco.” 
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A PRIZE WINNING BRAND. 
The demand for El Rigodon brand of Porto Rico 
cigars, manufactured by Durlach Bros., is steadily 
erowing. These goods won the highest possible 














honors at the St. Louis Exposition, and their merit is- 


not only recognized by an official award, but by 
smokers, who are calling for them in larger quan- 


tities. 
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FINDS IT A NECESSITY. 
Henry Straus, of Cincinnati: “I read Topacco 
every week. I find it a necessity. Toracco has won- 
derfully improved during the year.” 








Trade Personals 





CatTLin.—John Catlin has been engaged by Simon 
Reigel Cigar Co. as New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
representative. 

Cattin.—William Catlin, representing T. J. Dunn 
& Co., has returned from a trip through New England 
and left early this week on a two weeks’ trip through 
West Virginia and Ohio. 

Cratc—Walter Craig, of Marcelino Perez & Co., 
is calling on his friends in Cleveland this week. 

HaAvrern.—Irving Halpern, representing Balbin 
3ros., has returned from the Middle West after hay- 
ing opened a number of new accounts and securing 
good orders from the firm’s old customers. 

SacHs.—Edward Sachs, representing Balbin Bros., 
is hustling in Kansas City at present preaching on 
Elisardo cigars. 

ScHucHART.—Jonas Schuchart, representing T. J. 
Dunn & Co., is traveling through Oklahoma this week. 

TuorscuH.—Victor Thorsch, representing T. J. Dunn 
& Co., is calling on his friends in St. Louis this week. 

WerRNER.—Theo. Werner, of T. J. Dunn & Co., vis- 
ited Boston and Portland, Me., recently. 

WHITEMAN.—S. R. Whiteman, one of the leading 
cigar men in New London, Ct., visited New York late 
last week. 
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THE FINEST IN THE UNITED STATES. 


William Best, of the Best & Russell Company, Chi- 
cago: “Unquestionably the finest tobacco journal pub- 
lished in the United States. The illustrations, special 
articles and news are all in line with the highest 
journalistic ideals.” 
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HAVANA MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 











An Organization That Has Accomplished Much for the 
Independents. 


The Havana cigar manufacturers formed an asso- 
ciation for mutual protection of their interests many 
years ago, which was known originally as “La Union 
de Fabricantes de Tabacos,” but the title was changed 
nearly two years ago to the above heading. This as- 
sociation pays the closest attention to all matters bear- 
ing upon the welfare of the trade which it ably 
represents. Fo watch the tariff laws of countries im- 
porting Havana cigars is one of its most prominent 
objects, and another more important subject still is to 
put a stop to the wholesale falsification of trade de- 
scriptions in connection with cigars. This system of 
falsification has become a crying evil in many coun- 
tries, but thanks to the energetic action of this cor- 
poration it has been considerably lessened. While 
formerly cigars of all countries tried to usurp the 
title which in reality belonged to cigars made in 
Havana, the smokers are now guarded against these 
fraudulent imitations by means of a label and war- 
ranty stamp issued by the association by the authority 
of the government of the Republic of Cuba, and pasted 
on the boxes of Havana made cigars. The original 
label bore the early title of the association, but through 
the independence of the Republic of Cuba considerable 
changes were found to be necessary. The title was 
changed to the present one, and instead of the Captain 
General and the Spanish coat of arms, the new label 
has the Cuban coat of arms as well as the seal of the 
President of Cuba. The portrait of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, or, in Spanish, “Cristobal Colon,” remains the 
same, while a blank space is left for each manufac- 
turer to either put his name or his brand in blue ink. 
The boxes of all cigars leaving Havana bear this label, 
and therefore are a perfect guarantee to the consumer 
of the legitimacy of the contents. The label has been 
well advertised throughout the tobacco trade all over 
the world, and every smoker of imported Havana 
cigars ought to be aware of its existence. The presi- 
dent of the association is Don Rafael G. Marques, 
who has held this position for a number of years. 


| Nearly all the Havana manufacturers are members. 


The secretary is Don José C. Beltrons, who devotes 
a great amount of time and energy in perfecting the 
‘organization and furthering the objects of the Union. 
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HAVANA MOSAICS 


In order to introduce our Beautiful Glass Ash Trays decorated with cigar 
bands we are offering 44% inch trays with solid brass backs, furnished in a 
variety of treatments with photo centerpieces and gold leaf bands for 


ONE 0> Derek OZEN 


Dealers all over the country are making fine profits out of our assortment of 
bands, crowned heads, presidents and other specialties. Write for prices on 
blown glass in different sizes. 

MAKING ASH TRAYS IS THE MOST POPULAR FAD OF THE DAY. 


WESTERN NOVELTY CO., 53 River St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





JOHN J. SANDER 
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Cigar Manufacturers’ Supplies 


Patent Cigar Gauges S. A. Schneidler’s Cuban Blades, 18 shapes 


113 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Authorized Agent for Miller, DuBrul & Peters Mfg. Co. 
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FALK TOBACCO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Smoking Tobaccos, 
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Factory, RICHMOND, VA. 


Main Office, 149 Broadway, New York 


ADDRESS ALL GOMMUNIGATIONS TO NEW YORK OFFICE 








Without a rival in 
Merit or a compet- 


itor in Popularity 












Manufactured by 


R. A. PATTERSON TOBACCO CO. 


Richmond, Va. 
THE LEADING INDEPENDENT MANUFACTURERS 








L. KEHLMANN, 
IMPORTER OF 
CIGARETTE PAPER, CORK AND STRAW TIPS, ETC. 
All kinds of Labels, Printed and Embossed. 

Machine-Made Cigarette Tubes. Special Cigarette 
Paper in Books for Tobacco. Cigarette Paper 
Printing of Hvery Description. 

176-178 Centre Street, - - 

ESTABLISHED 1890 


New York 
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Right Wrapper Cutting. 


Any mechanical system of making cigars should embody as 
closely as possible the actual, logical and reasonable way of 
working by hand,so as to duplicate hand work in every particular. 


Prehistoric suction systems, while very well enough in their 
way, have a fatal objection in that they cut wrappers by a method 
that is fundamentally wrong. 


We used to make them that way ourselves and we know that 


any suction table with a die over which a roller runs to cut out the 
leaf, cannot help bruising out the leaf instead of cutting it. 


Wherever a die is used to cut out the wrapper, the wrapper is 
cut from the outside and not from the inside as is done in hand 
work. 
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DU BRUL 


DIELESS SUCTION BOARD 


You may not think this makes much difference, but if you 
will examine cigars rolled up with die-cut wrappers, you will 
find a white shaggy edge instead of a clean-cut edge, and even on 
light wrappers, although the white streak may not be so 
prominent, the shaggy edge is there just the same. 

The use of a die requires the use of rollers passing over the 


cutting edge, and the use of rollers dulls the edge of the die and 
bruises the leaf instead of really cutting it. 





In the DuBrul Dieless Suction System the wrapper is cut 
from the inside. 


It is cut with a rolling knife, exactly duplicating the rolling 
motion of the cigarmaker’s knife in hand work. 

That’s why the DuBrul Dieless System is far superior to die 
construction, and that’s one of the reasons why we have 


abandoned the die construction. 


A word from you would bring out a lot of other reasons. 


Ask us. 
THE MILLER, DUBRUL & PETERS MFG. CO., 
No. 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
507-519 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati. 
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DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
CIGAR AND TOBACCO DEALERS 





PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY 
by the 


Tobacco Trade Journal Company 
150 Nassau Street, New York 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year . . . e ° . ° . . ° $2.00 
Six Months , ° . . . . . ° ° - 1.00 
Foreign Countries, per year . e e . e 3.60 


Remittances may be made by draft, express money order, 
postal money order or registered letter. Checks on out-of-town 
banks subject to discount. 





TELEPHOND, 4603 BEEKMAN. 


Dealers and readers are cordially invited to send us items 
of information that are of interest to the trade. All such 
information will be used with discretion. 


Manufacturers and wholesale dealers are especially requested 
to send us announcements and other news that will be of 
interest to retail dealers. We make no charge for publishing 
such information. 





TOBACCO is the Pioneer in its Special Field and has 
the LARGEST CIRCULATION among Wholesale and 
Retail Tobacconists of any Periodical in the World. 








NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY to, 1906. 











“TOBACCO” ANNIVERSARY NUMBER. 


Every one who obtains a copy of this Anniversary 
Number should examine carefully the outside cover. 
It is so striking that it will be sure to challenge 
casual attention, but it is worthy of much more than 
that. It is a genuine work of art, will repay the clos- 
est inspection, and would alone constitute a notable 
souvenir of Tospacco’s Twentieth Anniversary. 
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Topacco has attained its twentieth birthday and 
commemorates that event with the Anniversary 
Number that is now submitted to the trade. It is 
proud of the achievement—of both the birthday and 
the manner of commemorating it—and it is ready to 
gather up any bouquets that may be thrown at it by 
way of manifesting approval. 

It confesses frankly that it enjoys the serene con- 
sciousness of meriting approval. It made some rather 
glowing promises when the Anniversary Number was 
first announced, and it feels sure that the general 
verdict will be that those promises have been re- 
deemed. It pledged itself to offer to the trade an 
issue of Topacco which, for permanent value of the 
articles contained, beauty of printing, variety and 
excellence of illustrations, and general tastefulness of 
appearance, should surpass anything previously pub- 
lished in the journalism of the trade in any country; 
and if anybody is rash enough to deny that it has 
now done so, it is prepared to cover him with con- 
fusion by demanding that he produce his evidence. 
Such evidence can’t be produced. No publication 
equaling this Anniversary Number in beauty of ap- 
pearance and in permanent value and interest of con- 
tents has ever been attempted in tobacco trade jour- 
nalism, and until we surpass it ourselves we shall 
claim that it fixes the high water mark in undertak- 
ings of this character. 

And there is no portion of the Number in which 
it feels a greater pride than in the advertisements 
which it carries. Here is an array that has never 
been surpassed in quantity, in the high character and 
quality of the advertisers, in the representative re- 
view of the trade which they afford, or in the taste- 
ful typography which distinguishes them. If there 
were nothing else in the Anniversary Number except 
these advertisements, they would suffice to make it 
interesting and noteworthy; and any one who fails 


to study them with care will miss an opportunity that 
is not often presented. 

Speaking seriously, Topacco feels that it has de- 
served well of its patrons and of the trade generally. 
It has striven hard to produce something that should 
be worthy of the friendly support that has been ex- 
tended to it, and it believes that both it and the 
trade will find something to remember in its Twen- 

tieth Anniversary. 








THE CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION. 


The campaign of education inaugurated by To- 
BACCO some 18 months ago to dissipate the senseless 
prejudice entertained by the great mass of smokers 
that dark colored cigars were necessarily strong, and 
that light colored cigars were milder and sweeter, has 
borne splendid fruit, and has proven of almost in- 
calculable advantage to every branch of the trade. 

It was a campaign founded on reason and common 
sense, and it set in motion forces for the real en- 
enlightenment of the smoker. It was taken up by the 
trade and secular press in all parts of the world, and 
results already accomplished have been most far reach- 
ing. 

The color of the outer wrapper has practically noth- 
ing to do with its strength or mildness. Contrary to 
the belief so long entertained by a multitude of smok- 
ers, the color of the wrapper does not afford the 
slightest indication as to the color of the filler tobacco 
inside the cigar. The cigarmakers receive a certain 
number of wrappers and a certain quantity of filler 
tobacco, which are made into cigars without the 
slightest thought as to combining light filler with light 
wrapper or dark filler with dark wrapper. 

When the cigars have been finished and it is im- 
possible to determine which contain the dark and 
which the light or medium colored filler, they are as- 
sorted according to the shade of the wrappers, merely 
that they may present a uniform appearance in the 
box. It may be, and often is, the case that the dark- 
est filler is beneath the lightest wrapper, and the 
lightest filler beneath the darkest wrapper. 

Furthermore, the light colored tobacco in the best 
cigar leaf is light because it is plucked when imper- 
fectly ripened and is not fully cured in the subsequent 
processes of sweating fermentation. As a_ result 
the light colored cigar leaf is lacking the high quality 
and aroma of the matured, fully ripened and cured 
dark tobacco. In a majority of cases the light colored 
leaf is acrid and bitter to the taste. 

Dark cigars are almost invariably sweeter, finer 
flavored, more aromatic and more wholesome than 
the pale, bilious-colored cigars, so that the man who 
selects a dark cigar gets the best value for his money. 

Topacco has caused these facts to be thoroughly 
disseminated throughout the trade, and urged dealers 
and counter salesmen to educate smokers upon the 
subject. Manufacturers were induced to issue folders 
and booklets embodying this information, and a vast 
deal of good has been accomplished, while the cam- 
paign of education is going on and on, gathering to 
itself fresh weight and emphasis like a gigantic snow- 
ball rolling down the mountain side with constantly in- 
creased force until it becomes a mighty avalanche 
which nothing can resist. 








LAWS REGARDING TOBACCO, 


In looking over the remarkable array of notable ar- 
ticles contained in this Anniversary Number the 
reader will find it worth while to fix his attention 
upon the one which presents a compendium of the 
laws regulating the use of tobacco in the various 
States of the Union and in nearly all the tobacco-using 
countries of the world. It contains information of the 
greatest value to all manufacturers of and dealers in 
tobacco, and yet this information has never before 
been brought together and made accessible to the 
trade. 

In compiling it the editor felt that it was absolutely 
essential that the facts should be obtained from official 
sources. In nearly every instance the statements made 
are based upon transcripts from statutes and State 
codes furnished by the Secretaries of State of the vari- 
ous States. In a few instances, where the Secretaries 
of State failed to respond, the Attorneys-General have 
furnished the desired information. In no instance has 


a statement been made without official authority there- 
for. It will be readily seen that this adds greatly to 
the value of the article. Such information is useless 
unless it is absolutely trustworthy, and the informa- 
tion given in this article comes from unquestionably 
authoritative sources. 

One definite impression which the reader will derive 
from a perusal of the article is that if laws could con- 
trol a natural appetite or an acquired taste, the manu- 
facture of cigarettes, for example, would long since 
have ceased to be profitable. Yet it is precisely this 
branch of the manufacture of tobacco that has in- 
creased with incredible rapidity during the last few 
years, not only in the United States, but throughout 
the world. 
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THE UNION BLUE LABEL 








Written for Anniversary Number by G. W. Perkins, 
President Cigarmakers’ International Union. 
Cuicaco, Ills., May 2, 1906. 

It is a difficult matter to advance reasons why all 
manufacturers should use the Union blue label of the 
Cigar Makers’ International Union without first going 
into some of the details of the cigar business and the 
Cigar Makers’ International Union. 

Owing to the formation of the Trust, whose pur- 
pose it is to subjugate, crush out of existence and 
destroy all independent manufacturers who will not 
subordinate themselves and surrender to the Trust, 
we must meet them with something besides sentiment. 
One of the first moves to accomplish its end inaugu- 
rated by the Trust was the employment of female, 
child and always cheap labor. 

I hold that the present wonderful success of the 
cigar industry is due largely to that untiring inter- 
ested individuality that the various manufacturers, 
superintendents, foremen, etc., have placed at the dis- 
posal of the business, and as an econoomic truism 
assert without fear of successful contradiction, that 
in countries and communities where wages are highest 
and the hours of labor shortest, civilization has 
reached the highest ebb. 

The Cigar Makers’ International Union and its blue 
label means well paid, well conditioned, loyal, helpful 
citizens, taking their places in the ranks of those who 
go to make up the bone and sinew industrially and 
socially, in our great country, who are enabled to keep 
their children in school, where they are receiving the 
necessary and preliminary training, without which 
they cannot be properly fitted to fulfill their duties 
toward themselves and their country when they arrive 
at the threshold of manhood. 

The policy of the Trust if carried to a conclusion, 
means the child who should be in school is working 
in the factory, and the father who is the natural bread 
winner lounging in the child’s playground or in some 
other already overcrowded field of gainful occupation. 
I know of no better means whereby the Independents 
can stay the hand of the Trust and save the cigar in- 
dustry than to adopt the use of the union label. 

The union label need not mean anything in par- 
ticular except anti-trust. 

The label tends toward the establishment of uniform 
prices, which when once adopted will place all manu- 
facturers on an equal basis, in so far as wages, hours 
of labor and other shop conditions are concerned, 
and all competition on that score would disappear. 
An arbitration board could be established, which 
would effectually end all trade disputes in our trade. 
I know of no means whereby the trade can be saved 
from the baneful influence of the Trust, except 
through the label and the International Union, 

Five years ago I made the same prediction, and 
passing events prove its correctness, while ominous 
shadows emphasize its soundness. The Trust has its 
United Cigar Stores, National Cigar Stands Co., and 
its next move will be to establish stands, one after 
the other, in all places where cigars are sold. There 
is danger ahead. Let us unite under the best banner 
at hand, which we assert is the label and the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union. 


>, 
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F. Raymond, Sr., father of F. Raymond, Jr., treas- 
urer of the F. R. Rice Mercantile Cigar Co., died at 
his home in Detroit last Monday at the age of 89 
years. 
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Selling Expense Transformed Into Profits 


ELLING expense must be added to cost of goods before profits can be computed. In fact, 
selling can be either a source of profit or a loss. Progressive jobbers figure it is an 
element of profit, when for a given sum of money they sell twice or three times as 
many cigars as are usually sold for the same amount. aes are 

After a moment’s thought you will admit it requires exceptional ability on the part of 
the salesman to do this—or—exceptional merit in the goods. It cannot be done unless one 
or the other is present. 

There is where we came in with our claim for Quality. 

Opia Gigars are Quality, Quality, Quality. It is our one talking point and it has made good. 

There were times, not so very long ago, when almost anything was considered good 
enough for a five-cent cigar—arnd no price too low at which to sell it. It even became 
necessary to give 20 per cent. away. 

Just think—20 per cent. given to the jobber—and the jobber tried to think he was 
getting good cigars. He may have gotten value for his money—but we think poor cigars are 
dear at any price. ai eae 
ae Good cigars—cigars with Quality—Opia for instance, are worth every cent they cost, 
for by duplicating with 95 customers out of 100 they reduce your selling expense, they add 
to your prestige, they give you the reputation of handling good goods, thereby increasing the 
confidence your customers repose in you—and by putting your business on a more stable 
footing become an element of added profit in themselves. 

Now, would you not like to see your business move along such lines? What can be 

_ more gratifying to a business man than the knowledge that he has the best goods? That his 
customers will remain his customers because they cannot get such goods elsewhere? 

Write us to-day—at once—order a case of Opia—put them out a box at a time if you 
wish and watch them duplicate with 935 out of a possible 100 of your customers. 

Then you will realize that a part of the selling expense will have become profits and you 
too will have become a convert to Quality. 





BARNES, SMITH & CoO. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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CYCLOPEDIA OF TRADE TERMS 
(Continued from page 146.) 
inclined to be chaffy; bright yellow, but liable to 
green spots; used for plug wrappers and fillers, smok- 
ing mixtures and cigarettes. 

CUNNINGHAM.—Grown in North Carolina; short, 
broad leaf, thick and stalky; used for fillers and 
smoking tobacco. 

BoNANzA.—Grown in Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia and 
Maryland; a cross between White Burley and Yellow 
Orinoco; used for smoking tobacco and cigarettes. 

BuLLocK.—Grown in North Carolina; broad, smooth 
leaf; yellow; used for plug wrappers and fillers, smok- 
ing tobacco and cigarettes. 

FLANAGAN.—Grown in Virginia; similar to Little 
Orinoco, but broader leaf and finer fibre; used for 
fancy wrappers, plug fillers and smoking tobacco. 

Gourp Lrar.—Grown in Virginia; broad, short, fine 
and silky leaf; yellow; used for plug and smoking 
tobacco, 

GoverRNoR JonEes.—Grown in Kentucky; long, nar- 
row leaf, of good body; used for plug and smoking 
tobacco. 

Hester.—Grown in North Carolina; heart-shaped 
leaf; fine fibre and silky; bright yellow; used for 
plug and smoking tobacco and cigarettes. 

Honpuras.—Grown in Virginia, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee; used in plug and smoking tobaccos. 

Lacxs.—Grown in Kentucky and Virginia; heavy 
well colored broad leaf, of fine fibre. 

PERIQUE.—Grown in a restricted area in St. James 
Parish, Louisiana; used principally for blending with 
milder growths in smoking tobacco and cigarettes; 
although some of it is put on the market in small 
carrots, for sale to the consumer. 


TERMS IN TOBACCO GROWING AND CURING. 


VecaA.—A field in which tobacco is grown. By com- 
mon usage in Cuba, a buyer contracts to buy all of the 
tobacco grown in a certain vega, and it is customary 
to use the term as applying to a lot of tobacco, which 
is referred to as a vega long after its removal from 
the place in which it was grown. 

Carrot.—A number of leaves of cured tobacco 
bound together by the stems for convenience in han- 
dling. Also a quantity of Perique tobacco cured and 
pressed together in a hard mass, of a long oval shape, 
from which a quantity is cut from time to time as 
required. 

BateE—The bundle in which cured cigar leaf is or- 
dinarily packed for shipment. One hundred pounds 
is approximate weight of the bale of tobacco. 

HocsHEAD.—The package in which the tobacco ex- 
ported from the United States to Europe and other 
countries is packed. The standard weight of a hogs- 
head of tobacco is 1,000 pounds. 

SHADE Grown.—Tobacco produced under the shade 
of coarse cloth or other fabric, a custom much in 
vogue in recent years, the results of which have 
hardly come up to expectations. 

Sweatinc.—A_ species of fermentation through 
which all tobacco passes in the process of curing. 

Bulk Sweat.—The most common method of sweat- 
ing tobacco by piling it in bins, and allowing the nat- 
ural heat to start the process of fermentaticn. 

Forcep SwEAT.—Process of expediting the fermenta- 
tion by the application of artificial heat. 


VARIED IH SIOR  BiPES: 


The number of kinds and styles of pipes is practi- 
cally unlimited, and it would be impossible to even 
enumerate them all in the space at command. The 
following are some of those in most general use: 

Briar.—Made from the roots of the bruyere tree. 
and enjoying great favor among large numbers of 
smokers in all parts of the world. The briar is a 
thoroughly practical pipe, handsome in appearance, 
cool and sweet smoking, highly durable. Many sub- 
stances are used in combination with briar pipes, the 
bits, or mouth-pieces, being made from amber, rubber, 
bone, horn and celluloid. 

Cray.—One of the most universally used materials 
for pipes, because of its cheapness. The great majority 
of clay pipes are made on lines of the severest sim- 
plicity, and retail for a cent apiece or less, although 
a few are made in fanciful shapes, some being highly 
polished, and sometimes ornamented in colors. 

(Continued on page 157.) 





SAMUEL M. CHASE, 


A HALF CENTURY OF SUCCESS. 


The old established house of Louis Ash & Co. has 
been actively engaged in the manufacture of the high- 
est grade of seed and Havana cigars for half a cen- 
tury, and is more successful to-day than ever before. 
Louis Ash the founder is still active, while Ferdinand 
May, by his energy and enterprise, has more than 
doubled the business of the house since he became a 
partner. Samuel M. Chase became a member of the 
firm at the beginning of the year, and it is hoped and 
believed that he will make a record equal to that of 
Mr. May in increasing and expanding the business. 

The firm’s leading brands are the Commonwealth, 
Gretchen, Czsar Augustus and Ashburne, and are 
handled by leading distributors in all sections. 





LOUIS ASH. 


FERDINAND MAY. 


“THE GOODS THAT MAKE YOU GLAD.” 


Everybody in New York that is interested in the 
highest type of strictly Vuelta Abajo cigars, of abso- 
lutely fine Spanish hand workmanship, knows the 
Rodena brand. Thousands of smokers who have in 
the past always sworn by the imported cigars will 
now smoke nothing but Rodenas. The Rodena cigars 
appeared upon the market at the time when many 
smokers of imported cigars were beginning to com- 
plain of the deterioration of the once famous brands 
now controlled by the trust, and because of their 
splendid quality, Rodenas were quickly taken up in 
place of the discarded imported goods. The illustra- 
tion below gives an excellent idea of the appearance 
of a box of Rodenas, “the goods that make you glad.” 


A BOX OF RODENA PERFECTOS. 
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THE GREAT TOBACCO EXPOSITION 





Biggest Event in History of Independent Trade at 
Madison Square Garden in September. 


The trade of the entire United States is looking 
forward with eager expectation to the great Tobacco 
Exposition to be held at the famous Madison Square 
Garden, New York, September 3 to 15. The President 
of the United States is to be invited to formally open 
the Exposition, and the opening day will be signalized 
by a grand procession through Broadway, 5th avenue 
and other prominent thoroughfares, emblematic of the 
cigar and tobacco trade and its wonderful resources. 


The United States Government is to be officially 
represented in the Exposition, and there will be repre- 
sentations from numerous foreign countries, while 
the independent manufacturers of the United States 
will be present, a magnificent display through which 
the trade and the consuming public will receive an ob- 


excursion train will probably be arranged for from 
Philadelphia. 

The antagonism of the drug trade has been par- 
ticularly aroused against the tobacco trust recently, 
and in all probability there will be an enormous at- 
tendance of retail druggists at the Exposition on 
“Drug Trade Day.” 
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SIGNS OF ACTIVITY IN BOSTON 








The Past Week Was One of the Most Satisfactory 
the Trade Has Enjoyed for Some Time. 


Boston, May 7.—The first real signs of activity in 
retail circles was apparent the past week when a no- 
ticeable increase in sales was reported. Jobbers also 
found a healthy increase in their end of the business. 
Summer resorts are preparing to open and large in- 
itial orders are being placed with jobbers by buyers 
for the hotels. Last year was a big one for the Sum- 





ST. AUGUSTINE FACTORY OF GARCIA, VEGA & CARCABA. 


ject lesson such as was never before offered to enable 
them to differentiate between the high grade products 
of the independent manufacturers and the goods 
turned out by the trust. 

Already more than half of the vast space in the 
Garden has been taken, and among the famous con- 
cerns that will be represented are most of the ac- 
knowledged leaders among the independent manu- 
facturers of the United States, Cuba and Porto Rico. 

The leading railways of the United States are co- 
operating with the management of the Exposition, 
and will not only offer low rates of fare and special 
excursion trains from all parts of the United States 
and Canada, but through their publicity bureaus will 
give it the widest possible advertising in all sections. 
An attendance of fully half a million people is counted 
upon during the two weeks, including thousands of 
jobbers, distributors and retail dealers from all parts 
of the United States. 

All in all it will present such an opportunity as was 
never before offered to the independent manufacturers 
to gain the attention of both the trade and the con- 
sumers at the same time, at a comparatively trifling 
expense, ~ 

One feature of the Exposition will be a number of 
special days set apart for different interests. There 
will be an “Havana Day,” a “Porto Rico Day,” a 
“Jobbers’ Day,” a “Drug Trade Day,” an “Hotel Men's 
Day,” and Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago days. 
Already plans are being made to run a special excur- 
sion train from Boston for Boston day, and a similar 


mer resorts, as all had a good season and paid their 
bills more promptly than for some years, 


The Wardwell Corporation, 340 Washington street, 
one of the largest eating houses in Boston, and ex- 
tensive handlers of cigars, have applied for a receiver 
to settle their affairs, 

Charles T. Ellis, representing the Cortez Cigar Co., 
leit Saturday for a short visit to the firm’s head- 
quarters in Savannah, Ga., and will probably visit the 
factory at Key West before his return. 


A handsome window display of the Idle Hour slice 
tobacco, manufactured by the United States Tobacco 
Co., is noticed in the spacious window of the Federal 
street store of E. L. Cauley. A new poster which has 
attracted much attention because of its artistic 
merit and power to attract attention is a feature of 
the display. This is the first of many desirable win- 
dows that has been secured for a display of the Idle 
Hour tobacco, which is extremely popular in this 
market. 

A number of the large local handlers of cigarettes 
were invited by the Nestor Gianaclis Co. to visit their 
factory Monday, May 7; the occasion was the event of 
making one of their large blends. It was extremely 
interesting and instructive to those who had the 
pleasure of witnessing it. 

The second annual dance and reunion of the em- 
ployees of McGreeny & Manning was held Friday 
evening, May 5. It was a most successful affair and 
was largely attended. Mayor Fitzgerald was among 
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the guests. A good sum was realized, which will be 
used for a sick benefit fund. Hus. 
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A FAMOUS ENGLISH TOBACCO HOUSE, 


One of the most famous and successful firms of 
independent tobacco manufacturers in Great Britain 
is the old-established London house of R. & J. Hill, 
Limited, affectionately 
known to generations 
of smokers as “Hill’s 

This firm was estab- 
lished in 1775, and for 
more than a century 
and a quarter has been 
successfully catering to 
the wants of the British 
and Colonial trade, un- 
til to-day it enjoys a 
world wide reputation 
for high quality of its 
various brands of fine 
smoking mixtures. 
They are made from 
special selections of the 
finest growths of to- 
bacco of different coun- 
tries, skilfully blended 
to produce the most pleasing and aromatic combina- 
tions. 

One of the favorite brands of this house is the 
famous Badminton Smoking Mixture, which has 
found favor among the most critical smokers in all 
parts of the world. It is attractively packed in tins 
especially designed for export trade, and is particu- 
larly adapted to the requirements of dealers who cater 
to college men and other pipe smokers who want the 
finest quality of tobacco. 
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AN INGENIOUS CIGAR-MAKING DEVICE. 


One of the simplest and most practical devices yet 
introduced in cigar making is Liberman’s suction ma- 
chine for cutting cigar wrappers and rolling cigars. 
The arrangement for cutting the leaf is a big improve- 
ment over old methods. A slight pressure of the 
operator's foot raises the die and one sweep of the 
rollers cuts the leaf, never leaving a streak on even 
the darkest wrapper. Tearing of the wrappers is 
effectually avoided by the circumference of the roller 
to measure the size of the die, which cannot pick up a 
wrapper and cut it up by winding around it. The 











vacuum of air is sent through the full length of the 
die at the same instant, thus giving an even pressure, 
while a system of interior bevels prevents the leaf 
from being sucked down between the die and the suc- 
tion plates. The latter feature insures the leaf being 
cut just the size of the die and no wider, and prevents 
the full crease around the edge, such as is frequently 
caused by other machines. 

The operator in preparing the bunch has a free 
swing for the hand in shaping the bunch, making the 
cigar essentially a hand-made one. 


*, 
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CIGARETTE MAKER TO THE KING. 

M. Melachrino & Co. have received a cablegram stat- 
ing that the firm has been appointed by royal warrant 
of King Carlos of Portugal to furnish cigarettes to his 
court. M. Melachrino & Co. have received similar 
favors from nearly all the royal families of Europe, 
a distinction that may be obtained by high quality. 
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KEY; WEST BREAKING RECORDS 





Present Year Promises to Be One of Unprecedented 
Activity for Local Factories. 

Kry West, May 3.—The disaster at San Francisco 
seems to have had no effect in reducing the output 
of local factories, and shipments are already going for- 
ward to that point, with more to follow. The active 
trade which we have been enjoying since the middle 
of January is still in evidence, as is verified by the 
shipments made, which are far in advance of the 
corresponding period of last year. If present condi- 
tions last, as is generally predicted, we will have an 
unprecedented year. 

H. M. Flagler and party were in Key West last 
Saturday looking over the work in connection with 
the West extension of the Florida East Coast 
It is said that the work will soon be in 
progress in the harbor of Key West in connection with 
the terminal docks. 

The Armas de Oro Cigar Factory is running along 
smoothly, but at a rapid rate, with the increased force 


Key 


Railway. 


reported last week. 

Trujillo & Co. were one of the first to receive in- 
structions by wire to send goods to San Francisco to 
duplicate goods already in transit. Senor Tato re- 
ports the same large force at work as last reported. 

The Ruy Lopez Ca. continues with a full house, 
cach department rushed to its full capacity, owing to 
the many orders on file awaiting their turn to be 


filled. Irving Thompson arrived at factory head- 
quarters from New York last week to assist in the 


othce work, which has increased materially of late. 

The Martinez-Havana Co. is working a good force, 
but the manager expects to be compelled to reduce it 
somewhat in the near future, owing to the cessation 
of orders from San Francisco, where they had quite 
an extensive run of business. Orders from other 
points, however, keep up remarkably well. 

The E. H. Gato Cigar Co. have heard from) their 
San Francisco distributing agents, S. Bachman & Co.,, 
who, fortunately, escaped bodily injury, but were less 
fortunate as to their store and stock. They have 
opened a temporary office and goods have already been 
forwarded. Tomas H. Gato, one of the directors of 
the company, will leave for Havana next week. 

A. W. Arnold, superintendent of the Ferdinand 
Hirsch Co., reports that he is extremely busy, some- 
thing on the order of the endless chain, or perpetual 
motion, turning out goods at a lively rate. James M. 
Batterton, president of the firm, left for New York 
last Saturday by the Mallory steamer. 

S. & F. Fleitas report having received all during the 
current week, some specially good orders from East- 
ern points, and that they have the same good force at 
work as for the past month. 

The Key West Cigar Manufacturers’ Association 
has applied to the judge of the Sixth Judicial Circuit 
for letters of incorporation, and is busily engaged on 
some important matters affecting the organization 
and Key West generally, which will be given out for 


publication as soon as consumated. MoNROE. 
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INCREASED DEMAND FOR TURINAS. 


The American West Indies Trading Co. reports a 
splendid increase in the demand for La Turina cigars 
the past week. Several large orders have been re- 
ceived at the New York office from Leo F. Weiss, the 
Western representative. 


, 
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THE OLD RELIABLE ROYAL BANNER. 


The Banner Cigar Manufacturing Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, was incorporated in 1888. The main out- 
-put of the factory being the old reliable Royal Banner 
and its sales steadily increase. Only the best material 
is used in its manufacture. The highest grade of 
Havana that can be purchased is used in this cigar. 
Wherever sold, sales increase monthly. Among the 
distributors of this cigar are: Franklin, MacVeagh Co., 
Chicago; Peter Hauptman Tobacco Co., St. Louis; A. 
S. Goodrich & Co., Milwaukee; Green & DeLaittre 
Co., Minneapolis; Frank J. King, St. Paul; Long 
Brothers Grocery Co., Kansas City, Mo.; William G. 
Pond, Washington, D. C.; Joannes Bros. Co., Green 
Bay, Wis.; C. W. Kriel, Indianapolis; the Williamson- 





Halsell Frasier Co., with four houses in Oklahoma, 
and many other prominent cigar handlers throughout 
the United States. The officers of the company are 
M. B. Mills, president; W. T. Barbour, vice-president, 
and William H. Hamilton, secretary. 
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A STORY OF WONDERFUL GROWTH. 


The Deisel-Wemmer Co., of Lima, O., manufactur- 
ers of the celebrated San Felice cigar, began business 
in 1891 with a force of a dozen hands, and to-day it 











THEY ENJOY JOHN MERRIAWM’S PLUCK. 


Editor of Topacco: 

I have received a great many letters from good 
independent cigar dealers reading: “I enjoy and look 
for your ads. every week—give them H—1, but don’t 
mention my name.” All of which reminds me of the 
man who stepped on a banana peel, turned a “Double- 
Back-Arab” and landed on his dignity, when a little 
girl said to him: “Mister, please do it again, me little 
brudder didn’t see you de udder time.” 





HOME OF THE ROYCROFTERS “AT THE SIGN OF THE BULL DOG.” 


furnishes steady employment to between 1,200 and 
1,300. It has 17 salesmen on the road, and maintains 
a Pacific coast agency at Los Angeles, under the man- 
agement of M. C. King. The San Felice cigar is widely 
distributed in every State in the Union except Alabama, 
and a portion of New England. The Deisel-Wemmer 
Co. also make the famous hand-made, Havana filled 
and Sumatra wrapped Gen. Stark brand, in five sizes; 
and the Havana filled. and Connecticut broad-leaf 
wrapped El Verso in three sizes, both of which ap- 
peal with peculiar force to the smoker of fine ten cent 
cigars. These fine goods invariably bring increased 
trade to dealers who handle them, and build up busi- 
ness. The officers of the company are Henry Deisel, 
president; Wm. J. Wemmer, vice-president; Henry G. 
Wemmer, general manager, and R. J. Plate, secretary 
and treasurer. 
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GEORGE L. STORM AN INCORPORATOR. 


A typographical error last week announced Charles 
L. Storm as among the incorporators of the $20,000,000 
United Cigar Manufacturers Co., when it should have 
been Geo. L. Storm of the well-known cigar jobbing 
house of Geo. L. Storm & Co. 
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Wim. A. Stickney, of St. Louis: “I am greatly 
pleased with Toxacco as it is now gotten out.” 

















I may get bumped—but I am having a lot of fun 
also making a lot of REAL Harana Srcars “That Sell.” 
JoHN W. Merriam, 
“At the sign of the Bull Dog.” 
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DOING SPLENDID WORK. 


Senor Vicente Guerra, of V. Guerra, Diaz & Co., 
of Tampa: “Toracco is doing splendid work for the 
trade. It is always interesting and there is no better 
from any point.” 
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ANTAGONIZING THE DRUG TRADE. 

When the United Chemists Co. was incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey, with a capitalization of 
$10,000,000, some weeks ago, it was announced that 
George J. Whelan was to become the president and 
the executive head of the concern, and would in all 
probability shortly resign the presidency of the United 
Cigar Stores Co. : 

This naturally created considerable excitement in 
the drug trade, and one of the first effects was to 
arouse the strenuous opposition of prominent drug- 
gists in many sections against the trust’s National 
Cigar Stands Co. The wide-awake members of the 
drug trade in all sections of the country are strenu- 
ously opposing the National Stands scheme. 
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RENOWNED FOR QUALITY 
MAKERS OF 
HiGH GRADE CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS 
300 Canal Street and 63 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 


LA PILARENA 


Leading Brand: 











William Kauder 
Manhattan Island Cigar Factory 


1408-1410 Avenue A, New York 
Manufacturer of High Grade Union Made Cigars for Jobbing Trade Only 


Garcia, Pando & Co. 


Manufacturers of HAVANA CIGARS 
LEADING BRAND 


La Victoria de Colon 





Factory and Office, 48 Franklin St., New York 


FIRST CONSUL 


Absolutely Clear Havana Cigars Made at Key West 


P. POHALSKI & CO., Mantrs. 


Office and Salesroom, 203 W. Broadway, N. Y. 










Superior Factory No. 
Quality 
and 968 
Workmanship Ist District, Pa. 












E, A. CONDAX & CO. 


MAKERS Of 


Straw Tip Cigarettes 


Bons Leatie oftect, Ney. 
MONOGRAMS A SPECIALTY 





MAKES A SPECIALTY OF 


PIPE REPAIRING 


FOR THE TRADE 


BOILING IN OIL A SPECIALTY 





46 Centre Street, New York 
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FOR GENTLEMEN OF GOOD TASTE 


SAN FELICE 


5 G e 5 CF 
Sold Extensively by 


Leading Cigar Dealers and Druggists 
Throughout the United States 
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A HIGH GRADE 
CIGAR FOR 









SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 
Attractive Packages for Holiday Trade 


The Deisel- Wemmer Co., akevs 
LIMA, OHIO 
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Harry Erlich, Prest. S. J. Janover, V. Prest. Adolph Mayer, Treas 


ERLICH MANF’G COMPANY 


“Cigar Manufacturers of Quality” 


TAMPA, FLA. 


241-243 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


410-412-414-416FE. 68th St. 
NEW YORK 








EVERY SMUKER WANTS ONE 
The most useful pocket lighter ever invented. Throw away 
your matches, The “Instanto’’ produces a steady flame, with-\ 
out matches, by simply removing the cover, as shown in illus- > 
tration. Lights a cigar, gas jet, kindles a fire, or shows the 
way in the dark. Useful every day and night in the year. x 


99 
» The “Instanto” Pocket Cigar Lighter 
: [(‘‘Instanto” Trade-Mark] [IGNITED BY AIR ([‘‘Instanto” Trade- Mark] 2 
= Will not ignite unless exposed to the air. Absolutely safe, 
Always dependable, Conyeniently carried in vest pocket. 
With ordinary care is practically indestructible. Handsome 
Gun Metal, $1.50; Sterling 







Nickel-Plated Lighter, 50 cents; 
Silver, $3.50. Special quotations on Solid Gold and Gold 
Plated Cases. Sent postpaid on receipt of stamps or money 





er 
aes The public and trade are cautioned against purchasing other cigar lighters 
of a similar nature. Law suits are now pending, 
Write for price list of our other novelties. AGENTS WANTED, 

G, L. STEINREICH & CO., Dept, 18, 190-196 West Broadway, New York. 





McKay Steamship Line 
TAMPA KEY WEST ¥e HAVANA 
Sailings Every Five Days. 


Passenger and Freight Rates Lower Than by Any Other Line. 
Accomodations First Class—Very Best Service. 


Agents; 


JAS. McKAY, Havana. GEO. PATTEN, Tampa. TAYLOR & CO., Key West. 


ARTISTIC CIGAR BANDS anp RIBBONS 


FOR DECORATIVE WORK 
Better Selection of Packages 


Higher Grade BLOWN Glass Trays. 
SEND FOR PRICES 


IMPORTERS OF NOVELTIES 
167 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


F.F. ELSNER COMPANY 





430 and 432 E. soth St, 
NEW YORK 


HEYMAN BROS. & LOWENSTEIN, 


Specialists in the 
Manufacturing of 


Fine Seed and Havana Cigars 


“Established 1861—If That Counts for Anything” 
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|A MINT OF HINTS 
FOR UP-TO-DATE DEALERS 
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COMPILED BY CALUMET III. 









Suggestions for Memorial Day Windows. 


Memorial Day brings one of the most notable op- 
portunities of the year for the arrangement of patri- 
otic window displays. The occasion calls up many 
patriotic memories that its spirit can be interpreted by 
a design having for its dominant note peace, triumph 
or solemnity, or the three combined. Sentiment un- 
doubtedly rules the greater proportion of human ac- 
tion, but its influence varies with the character of the 
sentiment aroused. 

Taking the necessarily-practical view of the occa- 
sion, it may be remarked that liberal purchasers are 
scarcely ever found among those who mourn. The 
opposite feelings will, in many instances, induce lib- 
eral buying. 

And in decorating windows for Memorial Day 
these phases of the subject should be kept vividly in 
mind. It is manifestly unwise to arouse sentiments 
in the minds of possible customers which will have a 
tendency to decrease buying. It is sound business 
policy to create sentiments the tendency of which will 
have exactly the opposite effect. 

The Civil War, the reconciliation of the blue and 
the gray, and such later events in United States his- 
tory as the Spanish-American war, may be subjected 
to treatment on this occasion. Since our late wars 
there are more soldiers’ and sailors’ graves to decorate 
than ever before, and a new interest in Memorial Day 
has been aroused. 

Therefore, the wise dealer who persistently caters 
to the moods of the great public, will see that his 
show window pays a fitting tribute to the occasion. 
to evolve a tableau or decorative scheme appropri- 
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WARDLOW 
W. MERRIAM, V. P. & Treas. 


Made €ztirely from ¢he finest tobacco grown in Ouba, skillfully 
blended at Key West, which is only 90 miles from Hayana— 
same climate and workmen. Address all communications to 
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ately symbolical of any of these episodes, will not 
entail much expenditure, and anyway, if the effort is 
even partially successful, the advertising resulting from 
it will undoubtedly more than compensate for the out- 
lay. 

The name Memorial Day instantaneously evokes 
ideas of flags, shields, portraits, busts, arms, cannon, 
military regimentals, relics and other associations of 
the famous war. 

Any decorative scheme which may be worked out 
will necessarily make liberal use of the national col- 
ors, and the goods may be arranged in the foreground 
of the window to suit the taste of the decorator. The 
attractiveness of the display can be considerably 
heightened by draping the top and sides of the window 
with flags, and by choosing for display in that con- 
nection some of the numerous brands of cigars named 
after distinguished military or naval heroes. 

The dealer who fails to make a special and appro- 
priate display on any one of the great patriotic holi- 
days, is missing an opportunity to do something that 
is not only almost certain to bring him immediate re- 
turns in the way of increased business at the moment, 
but establishing at the same time for himself reputa- 
tion as a partriotic and public spirited citizen, giving 
his store a standing as an up-to-date and progressive 
establishment that is well worthy of patronage and 
encouragement. 





Plain English in Advertising. 


It is important in the preparation of advertising 
copy of any kind, whether it be for a newspaper, or 
for a circular, booklet or window card, that the dealer 
should take care to express himself in good plain 
English. Much good advertising is spoiled which, 
with a little change in construction, would undoubted- 
ly bring business. Sometimes the dealer in his en- 
deavor to use flowery language, loses sight of or slips 
upon the main points of his argument and thus fails 
to drive home to the reader the point which he desires 
to make. 

Then again, dealers in many instances seem to think 
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that because they know what they are trying to say 
the reader will be sure to understand the argument. 
This is a mistake. To yield the best results an adver- 
tisement should be so worded that the meaning will be 
absolutely clear and plain. 

An advertisement is 
plain, convincing exposition of the inducements and 
advantages offered to or secured by customers of the 
store which is doing the advertising. Advertising space 
costs too much to be wasted. It can be so used that 
it will be a source of profit or it can be so misused as 
to be of little or no benefit. It is really surprising 
how little thought and attention many dealers give to 
their advertising. They write their advertisement off 
in odd moments and make the excuse that they are 
too busy to give much time and thought to such work. 
It is difficult to imagine a more shortsighted thing to 
do in a matter of paramount importance. 

The dealer who cannot afford to give his advertis- 
ing a little careful thought, can save money by not 
attempting to advertise at all. Advertising of the 
right kind will work wonders, but so-called adver- 
tising, that does not really advertise, is time and 
money wasted. 


rightly intended to be a 


Rumors of the Trade 





OVERHEARD IN BEAVER STREET. 


Cynicus.—‘l see that John has got a sop from the 
trust at last.” 

Criricus.—“Yes, I guess that John will get there after 
a while.” 

Cynicus.—‘He ought to! A man that can grovel at 
the feet of the trust as long and as humbly as he has 
done ought at least to get a dry crust.” 

Crticus.—“Don’t you believe that the trust will 
give John turkey and terrapin after awhile?” 

Cynicus.—‘No, frankly I don’t. The trust 
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doesn’t care for dull tools.” 
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E. H. Garo, Pres, F. H, Gato, Vice-Pres. 


OFFICE, 
61 WALL &T., KEW YORK 


GEO. W. NICHOLS & CO. 
Solace ” Brand of Cigars 


Made of the Finest Vuelta Abajo Tobacco 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 
47 WARREN 8T., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers ¢¢ 
—— of the—— 


Factory No. 158 
Key West, Florida 


FINE HAVANA SCRAPS FOR SALE 
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Sent by Mail $1.25. Delivered at Office $1.00 


Tobacco Trade Journal Co., 150 Nassau st., New York 





RUY LOPEZ C* 


141 MAIDEN LANE 


E, H, Gato, Jr., Sec’y and Treas. 


FE. H. GATO CIGAR CO. 


Manufacturers of Highest Grades 


CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS 


KEY WEST, FLORIDA 












Common Sense Kind 





NEW YORK 


FACTORIES, 


Factory 234 
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IMPORTER OF HAVANA CIGARS 


‘<La Comercial”? Imported Cigars 


MARTINEZ Hive o. 


Clear Havana Cigars Exclusively 
Office, No. 167 Water St., New York 


Brands: Meta and Ustina. 





PENINSULAR &OCCIDENTAL 
SUD AUN (CO = 


The fast U. S. Mail Route to the West Indies, Port Tampa and Miami, 
Fla., to Havana and Nassau. 


Train Service to Shipside 


Through tickets on sale at all railway stations. 
state-room reservations on request. 


P. J. SAUNDERS, Traffic Agent. 








36 Beaver St. 
New York 
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SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR 






MANUFACTURERS OF 











SEGUNDO FLEITAS Ss. & F. FLEITAS, FRANCISCO FLEITAS 


Manufacturers of Clear Havana Cigars. 


KEY WEST, FLORIDA. Correspondence 


Sol. cited, 















Special Winter Service Special Winter Rates 
Ticket Agents will secure 
urther information cheerfully given, 


CHAS. L. MYERS, Manager. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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~~ CYCLOPEDIA OF TRADE TERMS 


(Continued from page 152.) 

Corn Cos.—Made from cobs of Indian corn, treated 
with a preparation of plaster, to prevent it from burn- 
ing too quickly, and furnished with a reed stem. A 
pipe which is literally made and sold by the million 
every year. Frequently designated as the Missouri 
meerschaum. 

MererscHAuM.—lhe most expensive material from 
which pipes are made. It is a peculiarly light, soft 
clay, found in Asia Minor, which, by reason of the 
ease with which it may be carved and the beauty with 
which it colors when smoked, has long been highly 
prized by smokers. The meerschaum pipe industry 
was for many years confined to Austria, Hungary 
and Germany, but was later transplanted to New 
York, where it became firmly established. Originally 
meerschaum pipes were so expensive that they could 
be afforded only by the wealthy. A genuine meer- 
schaum can now be retailed at from a few dollars 
up to several thousand dollars, according to the size 
and the amount and character of the carving. 

Mock MerrrscHAuM.—There are many varieties of 
imitation meerschaum pipes. The best are made from 
the shavings and bits of refuse meerschaum that ac- 
cumulate in the carving of genuine meerschaum pipes, 
which are ground and mixed together. Pipes made in 
this way are sometimes known as chip meerschaum. 
Others are made from common clay and other mate- 
rial, and so stained as to imitate a genuine meer- 
schaum that has been colored by long smoking. 

PowHATAN Prpes.—These pipes, which were once 
great favorites, but which are seldom seen in recent 
years, have bowls carved from a soft red clay found 
in different sections of the United States, and some- 
times known as pipe-stone, with long reed stems. 

PorceLaAIn Pipres.—Sometimes called China pipes, 
were formerly much used in Germany, and by Ger- 
mans in all parts of the world. They are baked in 
crockery kilns, and often most artistically painted, but 
as they have no powers of absorption they afford a 
peculiarly rank and unpleasant smoke. 
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Gold Medals obtained at various Exhibitions 


4 and 6, DRAGONES STREET, 











“JUBILACION” 


High Grade Clear Havana Cigars 
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Only the finest Vuelta Abajo Tobacco is used in the Manufacture of our Cigars 


JUAN LOPEZ 
ENDERENDENT FACTORY 


A. SAMUEL COMPANY 
144 Water St., N. Y., Makers 


Woop Pirpes.—Numerous varieties are utilized for 
making pipes, among them being weichsel, apple-wood, 
cocoa, cocus, cherry, myall, and hickory. 

Hookan.—An adaptation of the luxurious water 
pipe of the Orient, consisting of a small bowl of meer- 
schaum or other material, affixed to the neck of a 
glass bottle, partly filled with perfumed water, and 
having one or more long, flexible rubber stems con- 
nected, so that one or a number of smokers can en- 
joy it at the same time, 

Rustic Pires.—These pipes, sometimes called Sleepy 
Hollow pipes, are made from wood to which a portion 
of the natural bark is left adhering. They are carved 
in fantastic shapes, and although they can be used for 
smoking, the large majority of the enormous quanti- 
ties annually manufactured and sold are used for 
decorative purposes. 

Mertat Pipes.—Pipes of various metals, as brass 
and silver, are in common use in various Oriental 
countries, particularly in China, India and Thibet. 


TERMS SRELAPTING: TO) PIPES: 


Bir.—The mouth-piece, and that part of the stem 
of which it forms a portion. 

Bowi.—That portion of the pipe in which the to- 
bacco is burned. 

Fatse Bowi.—A second bowl placed above the real 
bowl and temporarily used on meerschaum pipes, to 
prevent the real bowl from becoming burned while the 
pipe is being colored. 

Lip.—A metallic cover, sometimes placed over the 
bowl of the pipe to prevent the tobacco being scat- 
tered by the wind. 

WELL-PipE.—A pipe constructed with a receptacle 
in the bottom of the bowl, entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from the part in which the tobacco is burned, 
but connected with the stem near its entrance to the 
bowl by a small opening, which serves to drain the 
moisture from the stem into the well, thus in a meas- 
ure preventing the pipe from becoming foul. 

CaRTRIDGE-PirpE—A pipe constructed with a space 
in the stem for the reception of a specially constructed 
piece of pith, blotting paper, or other absorbent mate- 


rial, to take up the moisture, and as far as possible 
prevent the pipe from becoming foul. 

AMBER.—A material found in and on the shores of 
the Baltic Sea, and highly prized for mouth-pieces to 
pipes. It is of a resinous character, and is believed 
to be the petrified product of submerged pine forests. 
It is found in small pieces rarely more than a few 
inches in length. 

AmpBroip.— The commercial product of amber, made 
by fusing small pieces by a secret process, under in- 
tense heat. The great majority of the pipe mouth- 
pieces of so-called genuine amber, especially if they 
be of any considerable size and length, are really 
made from ambroid. 

VARIETIES OF SNUFF. 

The varieties are almost legion in number, In the 
old days, before the business had become largely con- 
centrated in the hands of the Trust, numerous manu- 
facturers all made many varieties, some of them under 
formulas of considerable antiquity. The most com- 
mon varieties at the present time are: 

RAppEE—A fine, pungent yellow 
scented. 

Maccapoy.—A dry, dark snuff similar in character 
to the Scotch, save that it is made from darker to- 
bacco. 

Hoittanp.—A dark, moist snuff. 

CopENHAGEN.—A dark, extremely moist snuff, quite 
similar in character to Holland snuff. 

IrisH.—A dry, dark snuff. 

LunpyFoor.—An intensely pungent, dark snuff, pro- 
duced by subjecting the powdered tobacco to intense 
heat. 

BraAzitiAn.—Dark, aromatic snuff made from Bra- 
zilian tobacco. 

SpANISH.—Pungent, brown snuff, made from Cuban 


snuff, highly 


tobacco. 

Cuspa.—Similar to Spanish snuff. 

Latakta.—A dark, highly pungent snuff with a most 
peculiar aroma, made from Latakia tobacco. 

Princes Mixture—A fine, yellow snuff, scented 
with attar of roses. 
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Calixto Lopez & Co. 


180 Water St., New York 


Will receive and attend to erders, 
Cigars made strictly of the very best 
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New York Office, 269 Pearl St. 
Max Prochaska, N. Y. Manager 
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RA Te CRIN RLS meni eee ea ECan aC 5 Freison & Sweeting, Bloomington.......... T lee t g Ss 1 eC 6 
Bl Ariel GieataCol eee eee ee P RobinsonES Co Se eae a. ole Jos. Metzler, Danville Tsp. chen nes I + MWAMEISON NK CO... cree sensreervecvencs 
Tail yD arcane COmamar sen nese var 2 Ta GHAMSSER Core eae re pale Wier AumDavis elelmnomt) mille lect cee 1 | Tom Martin Tob. Co.....--..+2++++++- 2 
Mga SYNTH, (Chie todos wane aboone: SS IMGSRIBan Dee Co... iitit | Louis A. Hirscheimer, Pittsfield, Il........ 1 Nese Tob. C 
Hopper, McGann & Co...............-. 2 Wraldorf:Astorias\ Conte: eee en oer: I Fay, Lewis Bros. & Co., Rockford.......... i NEE - Ue Co perenne O02 7% Fa 
Geen (R&S Clits: ee one eee ee I OoR Tae Care ieee eo omen ; | Goodenough Bros., Kankakee............. i atthews- To e€ Co 6 eee 
WRG COUN Gilles acco secaccsucuceauccs ; Cie, Colne ;| M. L. Dunn, Madison, Wis............... af Southern Tobacco Co.......-..++..++-- I 
: . fa cid Herida eee ie we ee ee Marnard & Newton, Oshkosh. . 2| _Zibart Bros. .......esee sees e tener eee I 

Charlotte— srand_ Rapids— Ae EM MEaaas IDA N es Gaonaagumeconacosbe 1 | Chattanooga— 

Been ee a (Criaagno on tobadcasooodd 2 & 2 oie ROBACOOGE bo MGSO VooS Gouut lh Ste fete ee & Heewies.sccecies. ce eee 2 
oe. Viren ece a aloes OO ee Tee : are echae CEN COL ee nee I W. S. Conrad Cigar Co............-.... 6 r ae ate “ae, Pea en : 

Thaw &uGrant, ichmowd «eee lecne I Oppenheimerl Cigar Corer tenes I This. Hy Shove & Clonee vada ses nacho : F. & T Selecta: Syarelatiaves sate siete eee I 

Dunbar. & Co: Washimetomie acti ire i I Ag Danmisters Sal Co) tepeteteteet terete ae I Winecke & Dorr.........+s:1:++++s.... 1] Montgomery— 

Strother Drug Co., Lynchburg............. 1 | Indianapolis— Noyes) Bross 60 Cutler dentiesae aeninene I Myer & Mohr jccssssnecest oe eeeeeete 2 

Norfolk Tobacco Co., Norfolk..........-.. I Schoen [& ‘Goolevin. -ciseaciseeaeeeenet 2 Wie beuChapmantentu csi sachets I Wynn & Hubbard........... eee e eee 2 

W.-W. Abbott, Columbia....tc sles: 0a I Gs Wes Krell crane eee Peer eee 1 | Minneapolis— F. Newman & Co.......--..--++-+++0:- I 

Gio Ja Ball &tConm Raleichon. seer ree ean e 1 | 7. E. Weiffenbach Co., Dayton............. I Winecket&  Dornaeancc. tose eee eee 6 Griel” Bros> Co.ccatce meni oe eres I 

Boston— F. Hafner & Co., @amdenicces tee I Shermans Omi th) peace ert relsleret nett een ree 2 Montgomery Candy Co................. I 
Estabrook. a matonasanes cece ene ret On) Bevis Schoenbron Cigar Co:., Columbus...%. x Wins) Mlatiea wearers sletstterets) -erelmacnsier seh teen 2| Birmingham— 

Wiood. »Pollard! \Cojscrm cranes ier 2e\\ L, IM dons (Cinclevillespeaun. one cee ne I Winston-Harpem Drug. Comssae yer 2 MeLester & Van Moose. 2. ..-eecmnine 2 

McGreeney & Manning................. Li} Berden & Co:; “Doledoussack ae cies eee 2} Omaha— Su. Reawimant cio ie ecesenexccnoue ettetean erie een I 

Johnson & Col.......06 58 e ass ewe DAC (C. Keromberg, Muncie, dindess selec I Robertson [Bross se act crete eer rameierieiets I Tyler’ Grocery: (Co. ... eesti I 

W. R. Wilder. .. Be eine tan oma cors t } Gillian Cafe Co., Lafayette, Ind siis.c.6ces I Richardson’ Drug (Go. %../2 ects @ ators waters I Adams, Drug) (Coster) siete clot ot ieeaelnetoaeete I 

Gobb, Bates '& Verxan. scene aces ti Weil ChapleniWabzasiiee seit eee lL Gent. Cigar’ Store. cna. cele ne MT Be BW Nortotiacals lertee crete eae tenes I 

F. Raushaymer «......+--.-+-.-:+-.20+- 1. Jacohmblerz) Eivansyilles ween seers I Moritz-Myer Cigar Co I CO: “Douthettsc hankceee eee eee I 
SHHHHHAHA RH HHA AHHH HAHAHAHA II Nee 























MAKERS 



























FERNANDEZ HERMANOS Y CA. 


Highest Quality Clear Havana Cigars 


“Independente”’ TAMPA, FLA. 


EEL EL LLL LLELEF ELLE LEEKLELELF CHEK KEKKEN 





BEHRENS & CO 


Consulado No. 91-93, Havana 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED BRANDS 












SOL AND LUIS MARX 


Sole Kepresentation for the United States 
NATIONAL CUBA CO., 147 WATER STREET 














“Fastidio” 





L> > > > 





AMO, ORTIZ & CO. 


MAKERS OF 


CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS 


HIGHEST 
GRADE 


Factory 235 
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Atlanta— Rothenberg, & (Schloss. oiccccscccsee vee 3 
Re] YB COS scire eiovereiaisi'slais) 08/6) sia cere inarareial® o/s 2 Schields Bros: & Morley onic ieee s sci I 
eerie Pitts: (0. « 2 Jnoy (Cx ROSS a50/e(sinivie0is. | aisieieicie «sisi 0 66) I 
J. J. & J. E. Mattox I Bert Davis....... I 
rawsord, Drug? Go). sen os sis seikieinn ce I Baxter Cigar Co I 
AV vane SOMATA Tia nic acs create wiavelenk: crevecerene ate 1 | Salt Lake City— 
man ee Daniels a. sic wieiteereianssve Ses ane I Hemingway & Moser.............e000- 3 
Tomes Pinkussohn © Got cacl cies! +sieissisoe I Mahonmligiore Concer ace cic weer : 

Macon— OF Mt. 18247 Canon semmon cera co cctar noc 1 
Aa TomsongLobaccal Gove weicletatotensrercteisir 2 Wi Were Erskine se sicreiesicisieioieisie ine cians I 
ii, amare Se Co. care crerescacaieteyor cielo rajeble I Spokane— 

Redingheld & Cosc ie one cvctiecawlies era I Max Moyea 3 salen erate cereus vada tilaty own ee 7 
Wet eaavailoos Wash. AWOL) COn eerie vice in ets aie ele ine 5 
j Gow. Bartleson & Core... eoce essen 5 | Spokane Drug Co....- ss sees eee esas 2 

Porter, Matlard) (Gor saci is leveur-tsretsuats aia 6 2 E, L. Gasden & Co..... 1.0... e sees sees 2 

Florida Cigar & Tobacco Co...........- I C. H. Boss & Co.......... sess ee ee eee I 

Tee. Pinkwssohm: (Cot cree ceusterelelele a sleisie74 1 f Powell & Sanders Co.................. 1 

Parker Ry: News Goss - emia or 1 | Seattle— r 

Texkeu SoaiMoNsaly ee een ee I Schwabacher VBros/aesrcnctoesis cies ele enccere ves 26 
} Simon Bama ot GO weeats atsteleisteseetess repens 6 
Little Rock— Nita CarOCOL Ven CO ntemauoupmitietan aictoncier 5 

Lasker Bros... .++00s seus sereseeeeseress 1) WS. Grinsfelder & Co..... ccc sense 5 

Sanderford, Julian Co.......-...0+-0e0 I NaRACE GunstiGicar: Conse an ‘ 

Pay Ts Geanochion...:s<loucerieuree cite eile scels! sty 1 TERN ce (Gon bon GON oa Nee ee 
Selma Stewart, Holmes Drug (Coi.i.csicleceye cere 3 

L, E. Lamar......-..ee cece erect cree ee 7 Win seapenstierian ds cisrcpeety vetoes sialic 2 

C. W. Hooker... eee cee ee en ce eee 1 Oscan dencks Cigar (Comins askrrcidura ene 2 
Pensacola Prince c Hrewsterey stints tienes wiedaae es 2 

WialleWnGohnik Si Comic etree ca cai. 3 Joe. Schlumpf...................+.-.4. 1 

[Sibtrend isi) acco oeoe code aaeomon Our 1 Geo, H. Leghorn.............+.-..-555 r 

lkayring: 1s Ws (EOS seme ejasbndtoge code aaa I Geo. E. Hall..............se eee eee ee. I 
RD! Darrow & Co., Louisville.....:.... 5 Samuel Hyde...........sseese reese eeee I 
J. Blaufeld & Co., Knoxville.............. eal CIES SSMS od bu co colo a0 ano tb DED 1 
Sete Williams: (Troy Alaccs cast heigels tie sce 1 | Vortland— i : 

Demopolis Inn, Demopolis, Ala............ 2 M. A. Gunst Cigar Co................ 17 

Fleming & Bryant, Brushwick, Ga........ I Allen & Lewis. ........ esses eee eee ees 6 

Nixon Grocery) Co,, Augusta. . 0.2.20. 2 Gerson & Hart................. eee, 5 

Rome Tobacco Co., Rome, Ga............. 1 Long & Co......... tee eee eee eee 3 

eihioebpe. Com. Columbus... sacs sean 3 J. R. Smith Cigar Co.........4.++ss0ee 2 

Rerespackson (Calino se. csc.spcscraeinsact ais 1} Sig. Sichell Co.........-.0-seeseeeeeee 2 

1 o.ms & Haulfiel & Co., Moultrie, Ga...... 1 Pacoma z 

Agent Mallory Line, Key West, Fla........ II West Coast Grocery Co..:............. 5 

fee a beRoloe cpringeheld, ior cuss tae: 2 Lipscomb & Co....... see eee eee eee eee 2 

Carl Cigar Co., St. Joseph, Mo............ I Geowe Megs hice ed erent terri mnarrrrste 24 

New Orleans— lariy ebinomaSeverey-roiciciveracetteres itericieiste 1 
Smith Bros, co APEC Gram RET OTS Cee 2 aoe (Ose (Ge hGu poco cnolocoUUegeouor I 

CS HAAS re aul Binet oan ENe, EI ee aie I sutte— 

fee ee ee ee esses Col 8 Caton en sete: ant i 
Matieee J. Es (Oppenheimer... ----.. 22-222 --- I 

Bestaracm RISSOLl perl ciaaetnscersjstn cs aeemnerne) |e ee Gillis. 0s. sees ee eee eee eee eee ee : 

Swope: occ Mangold’ .techenatetecsq ssh cieccaare 1 a Bier & Co. ¢ 

Ocientalp Housel \-eGer eee ce ern 1 Ro SRE ASE BEAD TS DDI GOS CR TORO De SC 5 

Beeppstein & Go. cicties ec ee wee tes I onaldo Bros.....+.+.++++e see ee sees ees 4 

ib, 1s TALS Cer Coe meee Serene eee a ee I ae Te St FO OO Oe at I a Seah eG 3 

. (3) ee Or rer se eee I 

Colorado Springs— Onde Mae 
El De OSbormesCigarsCo. .cmemaiditeceneies 2 ER ematen dD COS Re ee eae ec 7 

S ae. ees egecers CO... eee e eee I United Cigar eee Tet PE GMS ge roe cater stats 10 

». xO1dDETrg,, £ SEIN sone ye) ai ozone te sei,n win foie tafe) 624:-8) I j & 3 INS cu maces was tyne an tay alicia va Meme ene e ase 6 

Tno. Kellenberger, Durango, Colo........ 1 pale eee Fecha OR ia Ane Re oc 3 

Rothenberg & Schloss, Albuquerque........ I ET MORSE CTech tite ener er us cee T 

PiveAS May, Reno. Nevada... .cce eveyone = 1! Los Angeles— 

Holt & Williams, Manhattan, Nevada...... I NieeACN Cinch Gioare Come hc citcie nance 31 

Patterson & Hoffman, Oke. City.......... 3° Klauber & Wangenheim.............-+- 13 

Denver— Kingsbecker Brosiac. elev das op sine aera iese 9 
Wimtechs qotickney. ‘Cigars (Gor memceciree, = 4 GEO NN INN lKGi jam encensie ect oneicra cine si'e 7 
UNithes arcu LOSE cporss fave svehevartociereranesteicis ci srs 4 INA aN exmima tian GOncersiretser feunusierstetel  oser'oho 3 

















Anthony 
Stetson & 


Sacramento— 
Mebbins & Dreschler Co 
Hall, Luhrs 
Lindley & Co 
Adam Booth Co 


Nome, Alaska— 
Northwestern Commercial 


H. O. Butler 
Rachbold & Ac 





Walla 


A. Garrett & Co., 
Cohn, 


Maysville, Cal 


Santa ‘Cruz, ‘C 





Aaron 
Jno. 
Geo.. GC, 


Total for 


Previously 


the 
Total since January, 
Total corresponding time, 1905 

Increase 


Withdrawals of Leaf 


SSG heed Sitta esian: ayais¥ahatd deste 
PRESTON. ssvevelsteltielarotanere wie 
jal Jevne OS COR ienuclacie tetecetssin eters 
Kreq) Batman & Brosvc.es tess. es 


CO boars. ce ee eal hua ere 


Vee NAGAI GINTS So iinaothocwen Cen camera tees 


kerman, Walla Walla. 
Freyl & Ludwick, Helena... ..0i.0054 
fr Z ade Y 


WGC e-a. cera cick 
FEPOMLEC yo cis sp orave nests 


ee eee I 


eeeee I 


a Ot 3 
oe eee I 


». I,012 


TOOGi wc cuss wie ee 





Bales. 











Consignees. Unstemmed. 
Havana-American Co .......-.. 81 
Sanchez (0y Elayal. so. einen s < 48 
M.. Stachelberg & Co..0c. i... 45 
Ave oantaella SaCoe crass sc 37 
Berriman Brogics .02..s2e sc es 36 
Fernandez, Hermanos & Co 34 
Cuban-Americam (CO... nn wei cee 32 
Jose-Lovera 8 (COiiadins vir errsuncnee 31 
Mannarae rosie. cvarar aicuiel vena -mets 31 
Gtesta, (Rey) Se Cor mcrras esc 
ey Garcian Go bhOSto en leaine se) 22 
Bustillo Bros. & Diaz........-. -- 
Salvador Rodriguez <:.2....... 2 
ee wACS Kiliniete cee (Con ers cuentas 16 
Menendez Bros. & Verplanck... 15 
Vo (Guerra, Diaz G2Cos. .. cee 14 
Pasoam Martini & (Cocker agentes s 13 
Momteviernoud: Cols smiers we cee 11 
Balint PeBroSiiesy. csc cva ees eee II 
O’Halleran Cigar Co... 9 


Fernandez, Wodiska y Carrol... 8 


een Wantinez COL. tcctisc.. me Gers 7 
be ‘Sanchez & “Cons Sacaheuners. & 7 
Pl Nacronaly Cisne Come preci 5 
Miameyirvan Go)asetre arsine ete aes as 4 
Sanat I Davis.& Cow sewers 4 
Gustosom Cigar Cone me meena 4 
HipeArtes Cigars Gornnee ence et 4 
Havana Leaf Tobacco Co...... 3 
Pe Garcia ce BEOSs nite ine 3 
Englehardt Cigar CO... cian us 3 
Wilder @ Coie =. 7 eee te 3 
Jose’ CostomGcs Connecter 24 








H. UPMANN & CO. 





Established 
1844 


Bankers and Commission Merchants 


SHIPPERS OF CIGARS AND LEAF TOBACCO 





Manufacturers 
of the 
Celebrated 
Cigar 
Brand 





HAVANA 
CUBA 


OFFICE 
Armagura 3 





FACTORY: PASEO DE TACON 159-163 


* Diligencia ” 
“Imparcial” 


FACTORY 


in ste. ermncnua, [SAN MIGUEL 





No 85. 


HAVANA, CUBA 


Stem’d. 


| 





PEDRO MOREDA 


MANUFACTURER OF THE WORLD RENOWNED BRANDS OF CIGARS 








CABLE 
SEB ES RIERD TAS? 


159 


lilojamo, Alvarez & Abrams.... 2 





Leopold Powell & Co 2 3 
La Riena Cigar Co.... I == 
is (ON BRAVOrOs tasted erste a ouneterate I — 
Greeson: & (Co iiciactesete siete sie attests ore I — 

Total for the weeks i. ...% 0. 571 160 


Imports of Leaf 


Bales. 
Unstemmed. Stem’d. 
Havana-American Co.....0e.+.+15 
Y. Pendas & Alvarez..........127 
Menendez Bros. & Verplanck....102 
‘Gnestay Rey. 8 (Conc. mc ncraicieate 74 
Fernandez, Hermanos & I 


Consignees. 


sanchez & Havas came eps omer 40 





Aa pantaella) 6 (Coser saree ae OE 57 
Mianirarae ISCOSueer rene itet Mente Le - 
M. Stachelberg '& Cov... see. « 25 
Bustillo’ Bross) & Diazesccccmene - 22 
Berriman! (Brose iui subvacaoe s) 1S aS 
ese: Thoveran&) (Coceteunc.6 viens tO 6 
Total for the week..........> 622 110 





THE TOBACCO TRADE’S FRIEND. 


[From Philadelphia Correspondent of TO- 
BACCO.) 


A most influential member of the 
Retail Cigar and Tobacco Dealers’ 
Association, R. W. Boch, says: 


“TOBACCO is to be congratulated 
on the very full, fair and accurate 
articles it has been publishing. I per- 
sonally feel that the trade is under 
an obligation to this journal, and I 
believe also that it should be en- 
dorsed for its good work. TOBACCO, | 
from the first showed the possession 
of inside information of much value 
to the trade. It is my purpose, there- 
fore, to call the attention of the 
association to the admirable articles 
in the last two issues particularly. 

“I want to say that TO- 
BACCO has always been accurate in 
its articles.” 











“Flor de Moreda” 
“Cornelia” 


This Factory 


IS NOT 


Operated 


BY ANY 


Syndicate 


Gold Medals 


and Diplomas 


OBTAINED AT VARIOUS 


Exhibitions 


160 





TOBACCO 
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Want Advertisements. 





BITUATION WANTED ADS. of 80 words or 
less will be inserted free of charge. 





WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC., 15 cents per line of 
six words for each insertion. 





Special Notice to the Trade: 


You are hereby notified that two years ago we 
incorporated under the laws of the State of IIli- 
nois for the purpose of doing a retail and jobbing 
business throughout the United States under the 
name of the ‘‘National Cigar Store, Inc.,’’ and 
we Claim exclusive right to the use of this name 
United States. 


cautioned against the use of this name. 


in the People in the trade are 
Certain 
persons who haye infringed on our rights will be 
proceeded against in due time. 
NATIONAL CIGAR STORE, INC., 
L. D, Powers, Pres. 
160 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Notice is hereby given that Frederick 
Schnaibel, who has heretofore been a 
member of the firm of Ruscher & Co., 
has this day ceased to be a partner of 
said firm, 

The business of the said firm of 
Ruscher & Co., of warehousemen and in- 
spectors and weighers of tobacco, will be 
continued as heretofore under the same 
firm name by the undersigned. 

Dated New York, April 28, 1906. 

FRANK RUSCHER. 


COMPETENT SALESMAN having an extensive 
Western and Southern jobbing connection 
wishes to represent a first-class manufacturer 
of Sumatra wrapped cigars or a clear Havana 
line. Immediate results assured. Satisfactory 
references. Porter Hubbard, Hotel Rudolf, 
Atlantie City, N. J. 





HANDY MAN desires position for general work 
in a wholesale tobacco house. Best references. 
Security given if necessary. Address C. A., 
care Tobacco. 





BROKERS WANTED to sell our line from $25 
to $70 per M to jobbers in the West and 
South. State territory covered. Address H. 
S., care Tobacco. 





POSITION WANTED by young man, 26 years 
old, experienced in jobping trade; follow-up 
system for salesmen and management of re- 
tail trade and store; best reference. Address 
H. M.. care Tobacco. 


FOREMAN, EXPERIENCED, 13 years with one 
firm, suction and hand, wishes position. I. 
Moskowitz, 332 E. 38th street, city. 











PARK & TILFORD, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS 


Havana and Key West Cigars 


RECEIVED WEEKLY 


917 and 919 Broadway, cor. 21st Street. 
1412, 1414 and 1416 Broadway, cor. 39th St. 


248, 250, 252 and 254 Columbus Ave., cor, 72d St. 


NEW YORK 





FOR SALE OR CO-PARTNERSHIP — Small 
Egyptian cigarette concern; one partner sick; 
good cpportunity for jobber or salesman with 





trade; Very moderate. Address Box 24, care 
Tobacco. 
EXPERIENCED CIGAR SALESMAN for State 


manufacturer of an 
also salesman for 
Must be familiar 
and able to fur- 
Ad- 


of Indiana wanted by a 
established quality line; 
Tennessee and Kentucky. 
with trade in above sections 
nish good references. State experience. 
dress Kentucky, care Tobacco, 





EXPERIENCED MAN desires position in cigar 
factory or leaf tobacco warehouse. Am practi- 
eal, educated and strong. Can fill any posi- 
tion from shipper to bookkeeper. Address 
“Multum in Parvo,’’ care Tobacco. 





CIGAR FACTORY WANTED—Must be in run- 
ning order, with rolling tables and situated in 
steam supplied building preferred. Address A, 
C., 60 East 75th street. city. 





FOR SALE—A factory manufacturing clear Ha- 
vyana cigars only, has popular brand with ad- 
yertising matter for 5c. cigar for sale. Ad- 
dress Popular, care Tobacco. 

MAN THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR with the man- 
ufacture of cigars would like opportunity to 
represent Porto Rican house as buyer. Experi- 
eneed selector. Address Buyer, care Tobacco. 











CIGARS FROM CUBA 


Per Steamship Morro Castle and Vigilancia 
Arrived May 9 and May 5 


Consignees: 


New York— Cases. 
Havana -hObacco! Cleats ciuemienesiteds sins 80 
Parker altor dic rervamcrsuspererdle setae setatenets 49 
Waldorf-Astoria Segar Co........0c000- 36 
(65 Sh INOW ERC Sodonebucoo cameron dGoue 30 
National (Gaba (Gorpevce artis tertencter ister areter 18 
Robt) fit “bane; mesrecversiees sprncbeuer rece eters 6 
(Gy es TACOS Gon don chose nonpaoteou 9 3 
Mia Crow nw cin Sees saiersean im eileen) cle ere 2 
Louis) Go Sait psc 6 Ones ee etsers amare I 

Boston — 

SEeSh Pierce s Com mrcrerere eter stareter=tele! terete tetslels 21 
Hayatia | LObACOm COs mctorielelierleietelelalerels 4 
Dan’), Prank s&~ Cons angeeepete sree ae nares S 

Chicago— i 
Milkenfeld Brooch GC Onpeleysietelalele tales lelealerels 2 
Grommes & Ullrich | .c.0 sic cos ale esis it 
Ge “Blithe ae eraetcteuete ar eisvetetelereieestorenshens 2 I 

St. Louis— 

Chas, Pi Stanly— Cigar Const alecseree lei 2 
DemW rights. Ge | COnrermne re aheteteterecletotey eaielegetaren= I 

Philadelphia— 

Te MLS Tarte 9 Coratanaictetoral site esate lovetaravetesiavolls 4 
Wide = WDaltom eCOnp semicsstetn-nientneisreriyern. I 

Iroquois Imp. Co., Buffalo...............- 5 

Hungarian Minister, Washington.......... I 

W. S. Jordan, Portland, Me............. I 

Total for she? week. oi-1+ 6 «ine tieretsl 272 
Previously reported ©... cio ere wie 5 3a3 
Total since January 1, 1906....... 5,605 
Total corresponding time, 1905....4,831 


Increase 






118, 120 and 122 Sixth Ave., near oth St. 
789 and 791 Fifth Ave., 5 and 7 E. soth St. 








CHARLES B. PERKINS & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1862, 


Sole Importers of the brands of Havana Cigars, 


‘cKlena’’ and ‘‘Monte Rosa.’’ 
36 Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 













Flor de Cromwell 


GleRAhaarhA VANDA 


KE YeavWeES Le CLOARS 


Trade Supplied by 


METROPOLITAN TOBACCO CO. 


NEW YORK 














For re-shipment to: 














Vancouver— 
lORWaty INKree te Sono doen logue com AOOd 10 
Kelly; Douglasw&~ (Gotauses. decisis nore 5 
Wi Bo Mallon GoGo idiscs. cocci 4 

Montreal 
Morris 160 Muchaelssscmurscieniereerierocecete 6 
y., (Rathbray tt) Cosce tance eoteie erecae ene 4 
BA. “Gerthigu.oncco name aoe: en maneineiet 3 
S., Elyman es tdercrsce opiate ceri coer 3 
As J, Moris tits ecos nie austen euaaca eine rete over I 

Toronto— 

Gi Wis Miulllér isan secrcmucicisre heteemeem ec teereere 8 

Andrew. Wilson aa.euroattriee ee an erste 6 

Miehieri& 1 | CObrc.ccm ctor cteiae nto mone I 

Albastys Clabes Sencaeiaatenct -<ccctteirren aire cee I 
Simon) Meisen 7 (Cor Viletonriay ja recmerntete 2 
EXPOnts! Watney eet eee 383 

Total for the week ciavceocsse ws 434 

Previously reported aneremane cone 5,758 

Total sinces january 1 1006, ano. 6,192 

Total corresponding time, 1905....6,010 

Inerédse ey ereinve.a tetova ne otemeate ne 182 
Leaf Tobacco 

Consignees: 

New York— Bales. 
It. Miranda (& (Co. scum ce ceisierem reeiente e202 
United Cigar Manufacturers............250 
BP. Eckersont '& iCoasmtyeccice aeemincnenine 139 
Geow Ve Watson GS Cora <6 aereietrsrceretaiers 126 
‘As IColnm ¢& Cove shter sensuvepereteccheretremeterae cists II2 
Benito) Rovierar-& Go-ecmeeeiatenton cis 08 
Jen (Gobi (& Container setters 73 
Mas’ Soliwarziq ac sstecpeisecsnamtelortine ctrencle 63 
Gs. Halle” &» Brosiv.ccuonttanet erections 62 
American Cigars Consamretetetnttei tenet: 55 
Jee Bermbeim Gog Sony vtaleetertr terete 41 
Rothschildyié Brost. cane ee eee 36 
Keiser®& Boasbengacimumiae.a neenciy ene 2 
EnglehardtyiBirosh cme ee istics 20 
SQ .Rappia asec ocr inant 18 
Carl BVioatsn Gace Sonsieeten site stue eee 5 
Mast Gans (So5 Sons = i chpetvancee en emeine 4 

Chicago— 

Rothsehild) Som Ge Co cere ctenetersternetneretete gt 

Havana American (Com scscirseettceierertaele 2 
Baltimore— 

Tiebmanw Gy Delleviera, cele ctr sistsieteaiciers 39 

Vonerti’& WidalGruzaaccenie ieee 15 
Milwaukee— 

Schuster = Brosvmjocacce usc tea aS 
Po: Order ache: sed ics paves aie cess ont eed net amon 2 
Loeb, Nunez Havana Co., Philadelphia.... 20 
Yoeuns- Bros, Reading Pace asoncniete ek 10 
Exportag Shite stcteyaesse tisccrletscaeteiantaeestnererseets 317 

Total for the week... ...c0tme.uss 2,100 
Previouslys reportedarrecdmeuteteriere 63,593 
Total since January 1, 1906..... 65.791 
Total corresponding time, 1905. ..60,737 
[eierease 255 dices eye lew piss ie co eeereaerete 5,054 

Consignees: 

New York— Bbls 
A.. ‘Gonzalez 2S 2 Con as nisms aiccetnaverciecertians 67 
E. Regensbero” & Sons. tin... <.neaseraee ste 40 
Hamburger Brosh .& Coren -mnmieseettiene 20 














Iss Marandateal Corn scsersseveretersine terrence 15 
Garcia» Vega é&  CGarcaba sc... Oona newer 7 
MeLeod, iNolamm& Corin sn enterarnste iene 25 
Mota Vlonthem wee coer smitty eters 174 
Previously. “repontedi:. sem wee enine 520 
Total... Qiasawhaeecies os saree eee am te 604 
a 


CIGARS FROM PORTO RICO 


Per Steamship Philadelphia, Arrived, 
May 7, 1906 


Consignees: 


New York— Cases. 
Americans (Cigar = Comer orieeete eee 185 
The American West Indies Trading Co.. 73 
Wiest Indies) Cigar’ Cosco escme eee 42 
Cavey Caguas’ “Tobacco Gores. eee 
Durlach 


4 
DT OSs pire incense ciereeke eee eR 
Aoi Pars hehgusgtcs NGacla Stucdod docs cosucus be © 

I 







Mendez) &! Gomiez ean cscs ee eceenent 
To Order >.c.02 5. conenlen eee one 16 
Antilless Tradinios (Co-niase se see ees 
Bi Bonilla& ' Co). ccan. cots scene ee eee Ti) 
Sola, Arouelles 6 (Co smn nesstoctoe reece 13 
an Wee Sheldon 8 (Comme nicer ncaa erete 13 
Mateos Ricabadomen-)acremaratucryytereaiate 8 
Quinones, Cabezudo’ & “Cons:...2.+cecee vi 
. Palinieni 2vac ete te met eer 4 
WitadomC@i gard Comma -seine tere eee I 
Cuban, Pan-American Express.......... I 
Total for the week......-c.me. «- 504 
Previously reporteds ssemenence acres 6,12 
Total since January 1, 1906....... 6,631 
Total corresponding time, 1905....5,446 
Increase 1,185 
Tobacco Leaf 
Consignees: Bales. 
Morris: Jisbevy cawance teeter ioe 13 
Mendezs& (Gomez: Tremere niet 10 
Cayey, Caguas = Tobacco) Comncmnase eens 6 
Wotall facse envious er oe eee 20 


Miscellaneous 
Amercian Tobacco Co., 9 cascs cigarettes; 
Cuban, Pan-American Express, 7 pkg. cigar- 
ettes; West Indies Cigar Co., 30 bales scraps 
and cuttings; Morris J. Levy, 1 bale scraps. 





+, 
+ 


VALUE OF IMPORTS 








At the Port of New York for the Week End- 
ing May 5 and Years from January 
1, 1906 and 1905 





Year. Year. 

Week. 1906. 1905. 
Tobacco ........$529,814 $6,363,419 $3,954,592 
Cigars aeewaanet 57,761 1,003,665 934,174 

Pipes and smok- 

ers’ articles..., 6,748 07,194 86,9005 
Briarwood 5,681 63,582 22,897 
Amber: . cle. <ctes 9,008 ITI,Q12 84,129 
Meerschaum 1,713 20,233 26,059 
Total .citxtes.3 $610,725 $7,660,005 $5,108,756 





ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT COMPANY 


Importers of all well known brands of Cigars manufactured in Cuba. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS for the well known 


La Elegancia Clear Havana Cigars 


Manufactured in Tampa, Fla. 


All orders for eigars should be addressed to 135 West 42d 


Street, New York. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION 








A ESGEPGION” 


Bowling Green Building 








VDA, De JOSE GENER . 


HABANA, CUBA 
Manufacturer of HAVANA CIGARS 


“HOYO de MONTERREY” © 


Address all Communications to 


ReA PeAIE EAL VA Rae 


Sole Representative in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, SOUTH AMERICA and AUSTRALIA 


11 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 
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| 













CLEAR 
HAVANA 






Factory KEY WEST 
Nove CIGARS 
TRY FAMOUS “BLUNTS” 





DUNCAN & MOORHEAD, tac. 


“DON QUIXOTE” 


606 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 





Manufacturers 
SOLH IMPORTERS OF 


HVAVV AN A” ColsGrAGRos 








May 10, 1906. 


CIGARS FROM KEY WEST 


Post Exchange, Fort McKinley, Me...... I 

E. B. Newhall, Far Rockaway........... I 

eae lieenlOlatis, (ODICag Or sete sot ereac sel etene cto I 

Per Steamship Denver, Arrived May 7: f ——— 
otal tor” the weeks i sjcfo sects cease 266 

5, 1906 Previously, reportedicna si cen cane: 4,458 


Consignees: 


Nair Vnele rere Total since January 1, 1906......4,724 











BEER? Ocwe LOOrd ao rete cicicie atomminaa as ereitoee, 69 Fe eres Bane, HE) Pte OS 
E. H.. Gato Cigar Co. 58 There ae 
ce Aertel es Leche tanh ae HN DOC CS AAD LO LN he TICTEASE  sieiseieie viele sieiein 6 civieis sie os 980 
CREOie Wi ce NICHOIS : Gc Goan recto aise 23 
Martinez Havana (Cone oc.scsnnren ada 16 
IRiTg LOD SA eve CO tui ncrvcretedctire Semen 10 4 Scraps and Cuttings 
BLOIIO Ose ACOs eae Ce ae Cae 9 Consignees: 
Mow Walters: Qn Goaacrcmcrtetisce tant 6 | New York: Bales. 
Waited a Cigar ns tares: Come emnrieriete 5 Tosailbowerab (Comair. sack totes hee een <8 
Waldorf-Astoria Segar Co...:.....00:. 4 PREG Rare rate poms eats aaa. ar, 
> eateee igang E d Sédoae bn doe Supaees oso nS 
P. In@ tsi Mss Wielpdonodessccgouooscont Se snausecbros!, | Baltimore...cccccmere voice ov 5 
S ws i ce cc S|) Jacob Sutter Sons Chicago cts oc 4 
MUS TL VOUS hizc aioe ne cee ee are 2 : 
sideman, Iuachman’ (6° "(Co.eecnes mores 2 otal Mee nee de ccs ocns 71 
Rowden: '& (Co. vos cretcivis Gia etetiicinvan ey oaeecee eh ES ke Se ge. 0 ie a ie 
Ree die, Macy G3 Co. ca. ues tenes I : 
Eo SES Me ES Msh rd eiolot sia aio rags oe be hy I Miscellaneous 
Simon Reigel Cigar GO twcspaete otance ost e I ‘ Lets IE Howell & Co., I case tobacco cuttings; 
I) (Cpidazard (Goi Gor inaverne aiccsnerscreterrere ane i) G) 5: Mahn, Peskasie) Pa. 1 bale leaf ‘to- 
Crusoe, Gomi ce COusn nercenesreisicky einanarice I | bacco. 
Gwynn, Martin & Strauss.....6n.ce. aes I 
Philadelphia— By East and West Coasts 
Godirsy oe Mahn ET nS alc le a alg 7 Shipments of cigars via the East and West 
Duncan & Moorhead........... 5 : Gates i eats eae cat PLN ee 
Lapeeiaee AE le a coasts and Galveston for the week ending May 
Deas ae teanen & 1 Conemnie ac pincer onan ; | 3 were as follows: 
Boch Ges COMME EY ebro oan i tdn Bie I 
Lae ty Cases. 
Detroit— Gontez Cigar Cos oavaniialar reteset <1 23 
etroit - Rae Gee a Tbeere : 
Rober Schram occ teense oe heoe sae 3 W. A. Stickney Cigar Co., St. Louis........ 13 
SAVE GU Bella ee he ee 1 | J. N. Taub & Sons, Houston, Texas........ 10 
GeomwWae sharpen. (Conc. cassie I Metropolitan Cigar Cor, Denver. tse. esas. 6 
Nie DG. Mochaiun homie e 6 es ; | United Cigar Stores Co., Oakland, Cal...... 6 
bey hci ETRE t= ok ering: on tee MNO Bias ; | Lane & Connelly, San Francisco..,........- 5 
‘ J. Oppenheimer & Co., San Antonio, Texas. 5 
Cleveland— San Antonio Drug Cor, San Antonio, T exas. I 
AmsiaeWenhams 1Sons..- nace saad. 27] A.B. Greenewald Cig. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 4 
LUA Meo allabsobne Rs Sea ar sadn nee x | J. EB. Whissen, Los*‘Angeles, Cal-.......... I 
HAS Davis | wbaltimore. tate eee 7 | Woodward, Jones & Johnson, Los Angeles, 
Ro & W. Jenkinson, Pittsburg... -.-- 5. - 3 I 
Aaron Ward & Sons, Newark............ 2 3 
Woah! osteryGo., Buffalo: 2... ac%. seee caare 2 z é : *, 3 
SMe (Groesbeck, Mt. (Clemens: on.4.0 <4. t | Board of Trade Cigar Co., Kansas City....- 3 
Schad & Bagley, Brooklyn... 82.00.60 1 | Travelers’ Cigar Co., Hutchinson, Kans.... 3 
LE. G Desehler, Indianapolis: ....2.55..... y | Valloft & Dreux, New Orlcans.....022.24:. 2 
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2 Imports of Tobacco 






ApS Veen eRe Importations of leaf tobacco from Havana for 


Benham & Griffith, Spokd L 
1 | the week ending May 3 were as follows: 


Geo. L. Taft & Co., Spokane oot a 


























ESM VWieoinlth se Spokane.i.-.enimian cack ces I 3ales. 
Si Goldstein, Austin Dexasy cis aces cciscrcaveen By GSOn Wer de ols iG G Olmesapescteln iris teteress) sree = 182 
M. J. Loeb & Sons, Beaumont, Texas...-... 2 | Ferdinand Hirsch Co....,..:........-+00. 114 
Andrus Park Grocery Co., Beaumont, Texas. 1 | Wavana-American Co, ...........seeeeeeee 65 
eee GOrseth Beaumont, NeXaS)/ce ities oo | Rays lopez) Ga wert elsrcacrsreiertsveleierer= «1 siaistelole 55 
Swope & Mangold, Dallas, T Sacchi eue sete y | Cortez Cigar Co... ... 1... ee eee n eee eeeee 50 
E. Eppstein & Co., Dallas, Texas........... Cee Cato Cia SOtmeieaems sateetas cients ete as 13 
Oriental Hotel Ass’n, Dallas, Texas........ I LEO Oi Bet GO wesc oecotars eters tere cies hier ereeie mins 7 
C. N. Rhode, Galveston, Texas........ I 

Waples-Platter Grocery Co., Ft. Worth, meal MT ORAL vo ran inva ristavelpy x etsloaYois\alievel s/s) e161 aia) 486 
McCord-Collins Co., Ft. Worth, Texas...... 1 

Be i Lindley, ag With Dexkas ia. Sarees I 

j, Dannénbaum, Vallejo; Calls os .clctcccsaten I 

Letghtonr& Coy Bl Reno, Call 2,2 ocine dase es I T H E L A T E S 4b A N D 
1. Berevice, Oakland Calina tvenverst see teers I 

Mimen=Bearimg: Cou biutraloyiNe Yow iositeyeenetss 7006) ees 

Vohny jee Dolan. Chicago. sm ce cere nine I =—B E Ss T B O O ——— 
Chapin & Gorey Chicagoaprecits.s site site suc oe I 

Jas. A. Fry, Cleveland I ON 

Seattle Hardware Cc ee I 

Ro oB: Caswell, Walla Wallan... oct onntte. I 


F. J. Gionchio, Little Rock.. 
Slaiton Green Drug Co., W 
F. B. Guito & Co., Cuthbert, Ga 


Harry Balfe, Bllis Island, N. Y........... I facturing Tobacco 


Cultivating and Manu- 






Gigs snide) Birmingham, Alla. siete. sy-celole I 
F. Newman & Co., Montgomery, Ala....... 1 
Goldthwaitercs soni rove pAlas urna ees een This book 1s edited by J. B. KILLEBREW, 
Haley: Bros.) Oblahoma: \City.. auc fa s.a1008 ocose ava a 
Reiger & Lindley, Salt Lake City.......... ; A-M+ Ph.D., and HERBERT MYRICK, B.8., 
—-— | assisted by successful tobacco growers, dealers 
otal tor the: Weeks vrs oerei-iers sioner: 128 | 


Previously reported................1,922 | {m the leaf, manufacturers of tobacco, and by 





| specialists in the sciences. It contains the la- 


Total sinice January 1, 1906....... 2,050 
Total same time last year..........1,861 | test and most authentic information on raising, 
TMETEASE eye mates ao cise ose or yet SHS wn ae curing, handling, marketing and manufactur- 
ing tobacco. Contains 500 pages, with 150 illus- 
Withdrawals of Leaf | trations. Price, $2. Sent postpaid on receipt 
| of price. 


Withdrawals of leaf tobacco from bond for | 


at arces ending May 3 were as follows: a | TOBACCO TRADE JOURNAL CO. 


Previously reported | sje. oi ssers ee 4,677 
aaa ahede +" 150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
‘Total isimee Jan, T, POOG. oie ae a 4,985 





G. 5. NICHOLAS 


[DIRECT IMPORTER of the highest grades of Cigars 

manufactured by the INDEPENDENT FACTORIES 
of HAVANA, all of which are made under the personal con- 
trol and supervision of the oldest cigar manufacturers in Cuba, 
thus retaining for each its own individuality. 


43 Beaver Street, New York 





MANRARA BROS. CO. 


Mg ; : S 
A, 7) nrovorence #S z pe 
BROTHERS Company. MANY 


Havana,1o8 ManriqueSt. TAMPA, FLA: 











A. X. BARSON & (0. 


Manufacturers of the Best 


Egyptian Cigarettes 


40 West Street, New York 














STEPHEN G. CONDIT 


Maker of 


CLEAR HAVANA 


CIGARS 


445 and 447 East !lOth Street 
NEW YORK 




















MASTERPIECE 


JUST RIGHT 


5c. GIGAR 
JEITLES & BLUMENTHAL, Lrp., PHILADELPHIA 
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"AS GOOD AS THE NAME” 


—— 
= | 
BS 
| 
CO 
<— 





i; DY SX 
“ees 





> 
Cr Soa pee i oD ee ee eee B oo ey, 


SSN NG ea 
GSD Reaistence OS 


O\XG) 


HAVANA CIGARS 


None Genuine Unless Banded 





Trave MARK. 












E.REGENSBURG & SONS. £e<f 


Beware of Imitations 


ON SALE BVERY WHERE 


Hevana Cuttings and Scraps Always for Sale. 
Office and Factory, 164-168 Canal Street, New York 


Write for Pricas, eta, 








PARMENTER WAX-LINED 
y COUPON CIGAR POCKETS 


ana perfect PROTECTION against 
MOISTURE, HEAT and BREAKAGE. 











Indorsed by all Smokers, and are 
the MOST EFFECTIVE advertising 
medium known. 


RACINE PAPER GOODS Co. 
Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 
RACINE, WIS., U.S.A. 


ROSEBERY 


HIGH-GRADE 
HAVANA G.GARS 


Bondy & Lederer 


7oth St. and ist Ave. 
NEW YORK 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































VN -7-0 lel oro y 


New ORLEANS. 


CIGAR LABELS . 


Taam (0) -1.¢ 


Cuicaco, CINCINNATI, 





WM. 


STEINER, SONS & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


116-122 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH FACTORY, 540-550 W. 58th ST., N. Y. 


CATALOGUES OF OUR STOCK CIGAR LABELS, FLAPS, BANDS, ETC, 
ETu., SENT GRATIS UPON REQUEST PREPAID, WRITE US BEFORE 


PLACING ORDERS FOR PRIVATE LABELS, BANDS, ETC. 





Q. L. Schwencke Lithographic Co., 
HIGHEST C]GAR BOX LABELS 


GRADER. 


Clarendon Road & East 37th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CHICAGO BRANCH: 171 E. RANDOLPH ST. | 


FOR HAVANA 82 DOMESTIC | Ce CING, MAN UFACTURERS 


LORD MACAULAY 
{0c BCIG AR 
E. Kleiner & Co. 
MAKERS 


320-22 East 63d Street 
NEW YORK 








Leopold Powel. 


LEOPOLD POWELL & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Havana Cigars 


FACTORIES; 177 Tampa, Fla. 137—3d District, New York. 
Office: 244 EAST 75th STREET. NEW YORK 


Wm, J. Hazlewood. Jake Joseph. 


A. WINTER, Pres't SIDNEY R. WINTER, Vice-Pres't M, WINTER, Sec. and Treas. 


Mage RE RE 7a © MiP AGNay. 
Manufacturers of ALL-H AV AN A CIG ARS Exclusively 


Factoriess HAVANA, CUBA, TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Main Office, 137 Front St., New York 


Havana Scraps 
= Cuttines F Sale 
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CAMERON & CAMERON (0. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Received the Highest Award at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 
for Cigarettes, Smoking Mixtures 
and Cut Plug Tobaccos. 


Long Cut—RICHMOND CLUB 


Cigarettes—FATIMA, PURE TURK- 
ISH, RICHMOND CLUB, 
FAVORITE 


Cheroots—VIRGINIA AND 
HAVANETTE THREEBS.... 







Fine Smoking Mixtures—CATAC, GOLDEN 
SQUARE CUT, FAMOSA, ’RICH- 
MOND CLUB. 


The American Tobacco Co., 
Successor, 


ALLEN & GINTER, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


Cigarettes and Smoking 
Tobacco. 


Manufacturer of THE ORIGINAL 
Richmond Straight-Cut 
No. 1 Cigarettes 
Also the well-known brand of 


Virginia Brights Cigarettes 


BLACKWELL’S 


GENUINE 


BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 
New Size, 5c. 
The VERY BEST for Pipe or Cigarette 








MONOPOL TOBACCO WORKS 


NEW YORK 


‘*Monopol’’ 


High Grade Egyptian, Turkish and Russian Cigarettes 
and Tobaccos, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Turkish Leaf Tobacco 
See Price-List Pages Write for Descriptive Catalogue 


Factory Locations 


In the Southern States where there 
are Cheap Raw Material, Efficient and 
Low Cost Labor, Cheap Power, Good 
Transportation Facilities, Fine Loca- 
tions, Especially for Tobacco and 
Cigar Factories. 


Southern Farm Homes 
in Mild, Healthful Climate, Cheapest 
and Most Profitable, All Surroundings 
Pleasant. Best Tobacco Regions in 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and other States. 


For printed matter giving full partioulars, write 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial _ Agent, 


Seathern Railway and Mobile (42 Ohie Railroad, Washington, D. C. 


L. KAHNER & SON 


Cigar Manufacturers 


202 East rooth Street, New York 























LATEST & BEST 
N TI 


















GRANULATED 
PLUG TOBACCO 


#: READY FOR THE PIPE + 








“A Metropolitan Standard” 


“THE TURKISH CIGARETTE OF THE MAN WHO KNOWS” 





CIGARETTES 


The most widely known, most popular and 















largest selling high-class Turkish cigarette. 





S. ANARGYROS 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WANTED 


TOBACCO WAREHOUSES 
AND STEMMERIES. 


At various points on the Seaboard, where the acreage cultivated in continuous 
territory is sufficient to justify such a business. 

We have carefully canvassed the situation at each point; the tobacco is 
grown in sufficient quantity and marketed; the farmers are favorably inclined 
and will lend their liberal support. 

Various towns also desire to secure plug and smoking tobacco as well as 
cigar factories, and make liberal propositions. 


DO YOU WANT ANYTHING? 


Then write for the Special Southern Edition of the “Seaboard Magazine,” 
describing and retailing opportunities in Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, with list of farm properties also. 


10 = 15 oA 











J. W. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent Seaboard Air Line. 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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SEGUNDO ALVAREZ Y C4 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WELL KNOWN INDEPENDENT 
BRANDS OF HIGH GRADE VUELTA ABAJO CIGARS 


FLOR EL TODO 


LORD BEACONSFIELD 





TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 


y SUS ANEXAS 


LEALTAD No. 110, 
CABLE ‘““SEGALCO” 


HABANA 








Gran Fabrica de Tabacos 
D EV ULE lle AmeaeBeny 0 





GALIANO 
No. 98 


@ABANA, CUBA 


RRabell, Costa, 
Vales y Cia., 


PROPRIETORS 





INDEPENDENT FACTORY 








GRAN FABRICA DE TABACOS DE YUELTA ABAJO 


RODRIGUEL, 
ARGUELLES & GO. 


Proprietors 


BELASCOAIN 2A 
HAVANA 
CUBA 





THIS FACTORY IS NOT OPERATED BY ANY SYNDICATE 
Wm. T. Taytor, Sole Agent for United States, 93 Broad St., N. Y. 


L. Sanchez & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clear Havana Crgars 


Proprietors of 

La Flor de L, Sanchez y Ca, 

La Belle Marie 

De Cervantes 

Don Laureano 
agno 


IMPORTERS OF 
Havana Leat Gobacco 


Factory No. 16, Tampa. Nd Pe let 


“| THEOBALD & 
si OPPENHEIMER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


fe ||High-Grade Hand-Made 





wa) EIN 1I7 N. Third St. 
4] PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





a th " oe 


LOPEZ CORREL s 
Yo 


PROPRIETORS 
Cable: “ Belinda 













“ ey 96-98 Genvsio SI, 
HABANA, 
CUBA 











INDEPENDENT FACTORY 


§ MANUFACTURERS OF THE CHOICEST VEGAS Oc VUELTA ABAJO 






GRAN FABRICA DE TABACOS DE VUELTA ABAJO 
INDEPENDIENTE 














R. Fernandez y Neptuno 170, 172 


Cia 


Proprietors 


Habana 
Cuba 








Annexed Brands: "GUARDIAN," "LA GIACONDA" and“LA FLORDEESPANA" 





REAL FABRICA DE TABACOS 


« EK] Rey del Mundo’”’ 
INDEPENDENT FACTORY 
DIAZ. CARRENO Y CIA. 
PROPRIETORS 


10 MARQUES GONZALEZ STR., 
HABANA CSUSBrA 











Annexas. La Confederacion Suiza 
La Confederacion, Flor de A. Allones 
El Uruguay Republica Argentina, 
Republica de Chile, La Guarina 


TARQUINIUS 


A high grade CLEAR 
HAVANA CIGAR 


Made by 


V. MANCEBO, MUINA & CO. 


113 Maiden Lane, cor. Pearl Street, New York 


WHITE KNIGHT 


sc. CIGAR 


MORRIS D. NEUMANN & C0. 


PHILADELPHIA 


“BACALLAO” 
P. O. Box, 487. 


Cable: 
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FLOR DE 
CROMWELL 


CLEAR HAVANA 
KEY WEST CIGARS 


LX 


TRADE SUPPLIED BY 


METROPOLITAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


er 





Production 


Tampa’s 


ele REA Ns ©) 


CLEAR HAVANA CIGAR 


Superlative 








WACK ERS 


MONTEVIERNO & CO. 
Deltoermtmdsa 
8 Otiee oul 6.6 t 


Tampa, 
Mew York Office, 225° E, 























armor mes een 





POPULAR BRANDS: 


PIRAMIDO 
ALBA FLORA 
EL PURTTANO 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 
QUEEN SCOT 
DOUGLASS 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


mepreemmentens Dp aromenstn el Vga ery Cosel prime dol) gregh cacgotieh 


; | 
[ | 
| ; 
| 
| 


Spe 


a. ... J. SS. Ee. =... Ee... se Ee... Se... Ee 


The GENUINE Has This Signa- 
ture in Full 





"ae 


PHILADELPHIA 


Factory No. 968 First) District, Pa. 


One of the few Philadelphia pro- 
ductions that is popular in its own 
city (the most critical market in the 
country) as well as abroad. 


A SURE TRADE WINNER 
AND PROFIT MAKER 


i 
| : 
d Wiel Ther ORS LER RUT ORY k 
= 
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W. K. GRESH & SONS 


Manuel Lopez & Co. 
Factory No. 1839, 1st Dist. NORRISTOWN, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF manuracrorers HIGH GRADE 5 and 10c. CIGARS 


“Represented he - F. COSGROVE, 9th and Walnut Sts., Kansas City; J. T. 
GASCOIGNH, 624 Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago; BH. L. ABRAMS, Norristown, Pa. 


WM. WICKE RIBBON CO., 


Manufacturers of 


CIGAR RIBBONS. 


Assorted cigar ribbons, with various names for 
cushions, and other fancy work, a_ specialty. 


Office, 36 East 22d Street, NEW YORK CITY 
































4-6 Platt Street 
New York 


wR. A. Bachia y Ca. 


Manufacturers of 


©Fine Havana Cigars 


EXCLUSIVELY 


wean che oho be 
See 83 Walker Street, NEW YORK. 
we “HABANA BS” “All Cigars Banded.” 






























Established 1873 


H. SOMMER COMPANY 


Quakertown, (6 1 o AY Manufacturers 


Penn. 























Sanchez y Hermanos 
Clear Havana Cigars 


Sanchez y Hermanos 
Clear Havana 'Cigars 


OFFICE 
136 WATER STREET FACTORY 
New York TAMPA, FLA. 





SANCHEZ v HERMANOS. 





Look for the Shamrock Band 





THE OWL IS THE LEADING AND MosT POPULAR - 
5¢ CIGAR TH ROUGHOUT THE: ENTIRE COU NTRY. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


HERBS, WERTHEIM ESCHIFFER 
FHIRSCHHORN MACK & CO. 


STRAITONE STORM CO 
1018 £1020 2” Ave. 
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“The Little Brown Box” 


To The Trade 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have 
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DE HAVANA 
A A M 4 CIGARS 


ARGUELLES, LOPEZ & BRO. 
MAKERS 


GENERALOFFICE FACTORY WAREHOUSE 
222 PEARL STREET TAMPA LEALTAD 129 
NEW YORK FLORIDA HAVANA 













Largest Independent Manufacturers 


of 


LITTLE CIGARS 


in the United States. 
Correspondence solicited, 


S. MONDAY & SONS 


Established 1860 Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SECUNDINO FLEITAS FRANCISCO FLEITAS 


S.& F. FLEITAS 


Manufacturers of Clear Havana Cigars 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA 


10c. Cigar 


eae 
7-2¢ A FACTORY: MANCHESTER, N. H. 


At Wholesale is New York and New Jersey by 
MONDAY NS, 34 South Ist Street, Brooklyn 
RUTH & DRISCOLL, ye: 46, 99 John Street, New York City 
CRAWFORD CIGAR cos 66 North Orange Street, Newark, ™“. J. 
J. SCHENKER, 72 Sumner Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HUDSON COUNTY TOBACCO CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Factory 234 
Brand: 


Correspondence 
Solicited 


The Trade and the Public are cordially invited to inspect 
each and every department of our factory at any time 


MARCELINO PEREZ & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
We are Now Manufacturing in Bond 


Clear Havana Cigars Exclusively 
12 DUANE ST., cor, William St., NEW YORK, 





LEADING BRAND IN LONDON 


Now one of the leaders in U. S. 


RAMON ALLONES 


SUCCESS GAINED THROUGH 
QUALITY 


Factory: Za..'a 62, HABANA 


Sole Representative for the United States and 
Canada: 


THOMAS F, HEALY, 77 Broad St., New York. 





NEW *Y¥ORKG SEPTEMBER: 30; 


















Per Annum, $2.00 
Six Months, $1.00 


1915: 


The Original and Genuine 


Central Union 


Smoking Tobacco 


New Cut 


Packed in a Pocket-proofi Package 


1; ounces, 5 cents 


THE UNITED STATES TOBACCO CO. 
Manufacturers RICHMOND, VA. 


BENITO ROVIRA CO. 


Manufacturers of 
- GOOD CIGARS 
311-313-315-317-319-321 
EAST 62d ST., NEW YORK 


Re oe eee 





PHONE WMSBURGH 3492 ESTABLISHED FIFTY-TWO YEARS 


E. LOCKER & CO. 


INDEPENDENT JOBBERS 
267-73 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CIGARS, TOBACCOS, CIGARETTES, PLAYING CARDS AND SMOKERS’ ARTICLES 


WRITE OR PHONE AND OUR REPRESENTATIVE WILL CALL ON YOU. 
OUR TERMS AND DELIVERY SERVICE ARE THE BEST PREVAILING, 





Cork Tips Cork Bobbins 


BOUCHER oe & MACHINE C0., Inc. 


212-222 WEST 18TH STREET - - NEW YORK 


VERNON SELECTED 


CELEBRATED LONDON CIGARETTES 


SUPREME IN QUALITY 
100% 


Fine Selected 
Pure Turkish 
Tobacco 








Plain and 
Cork Tipped 


15 CENTS 


THEO. PHOTIADES 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 








4 TOBACCO September 30, 1915. 















































The Highest Award 


Ever Given to Smoking Tobacco 


Won By 


THE 
fP SMOOTHEST 
SMOKING TOBACCO 


HE International Jury of Award at the 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
awarded the Grand Pnx to VELVET Tobacco. 
This Award, the Highest Honor in the Gift of the 
Exposition, was given VELVET "for its Superior 
Quality." VELVET’S claim to this high award 


was based on the following points: 
VELVET SMOKING TOBACCO is a selected, 


naturally-matured tobacco, aged-in-the-wood for over two 
years. This natural curing, while slow and expensive, is 
recognized as the superior method of maturing Pipe 
Tobacco. WELVET is aged and cured in Nature’s 
own patient way and justly holds the title of the 
"Smoothest Smoking Tobacco." 





5c B 
The official opinion of the International Jury of Award apenas 


thus confirms the high esteem in which VELVET is held by VE. ee toes 
American smokers. _~ One Pound 
- . Glass Humidors 





September 30, 1915. 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


DEFINITELY DECIDED UPON 


AT A WONDERFUL CONFERENCE AT THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


More Than a Hundred Prominent Representative Men in the Tobacco Trade, Unanimously Adopt the 
Declaration of Principles, and Authorize the Appointment of a Committee of Ten to Draft a 
Constitution, and Nominate a List of Officers, to be Presented at a Subsequent Meeting — 
Greatest Harmony and Enthusiasm Manifest by the Most Remarkable Gather- 
ing of Tobacco Men Ever Assembled. 


T a conference which is bound to become 
A historic in the annals of the tobacco in- 
dustry, held at the Biltmore Hotel in New York, 
Saturday, September 25, the movement for the 
formation of a great permanent, national or- 
ganization to include every branch of the trade 
from the retailer to the tobacco grower took 
definite tangible form. 

This conference, which was truly representa- 
tive of every form of activity in connection with 
the growth, curing, manufacture, distribution 
and sale of tobacco, and tobacco products, 
unanimously endorsed the declaration of prin- 
ciples, recently sent out over the signatures of 
the editors of five of the leading tobacco trade 
papers, namely, the Tobacco Leaf, the United 
States Tobacco Journal, the Tobacco World, 
the Retail Tobacconist Topacco, and 
several prominent members of the trade. 

The Declaration of Principles will be found 
printed in full beginning upon page 76 of this 


and 


issue of TOBACCO. 

It was further voted to empower the chair- 
man of the committee of the trade press who 
presided at the conference to appoint a com- 
mittee of ten representative members of the 
tobacco trade, to draft a constitution and 
nominate a list of officers, to be presented for 
ratification at a subsequent meeting to be called 
as soon as the committee has attended to its 
duties, and is ready to report. 

It was hoped that it would be possible to an- 
nounce the names of this committee in the trade 
press this week, but because of the necessity for 
the most careful deliberation in the selection of 
so important a body, and of the further fact 
that the chairman has decided that under no 
circumstances will any one be named upon that 
committee until they have given positive assur- 
ance that they will not only accept the appoint- 
ment, but that they will be able and willing to 
devote the necessary time to the work, the an- 


nouncement of the membership of the committee 
will have to be deferred for a few days longer. 

The conference, and the luncheon which pre- 
ceded it was held in the Music Room of the 
Biltmore Hotel, the New York’s 
recognized best hostelries, and it was a splendid 
The guests began to 


newest of 


repast, splendidly served. 
arrive promptly at noon, and a pleasant hour 
was passed in an informal way before preced- 
ing to the tables. There were many pleasant re- 
unions during this hour between members of 
the trade who had been friends and acquaint- 
ances of long standing, but who in the hurry 
and pressure of active business had not had the 
pleasure of meeting for years, while there were 
many other pleasant meetings between men who 
had long known one another by reputation, but 
had never before clasped hands and greeted 
one another face to face. 

As one prominent member of the trade re- 
marked before the conference began, “If this 
movement should go no further, the editors of 
the trade are entitled to great credit for bring- 
ing sO many representative members of the 
trade together, and giving them an opportunity 
to rub elbows and get better acquainted with 
each other. It would be great if we could have 
such a gathering two or three times a year.” 
This expression is quoted in this connection 
because it so aptly illustrates the splendid spirit 
of the occasion. 

The list of those present is the best possible 
guarantee of the success of the organization 
movement. Conservative estimate of the ac- 
tual capital of the concerns represented at the 
conference place the sum at considerably more 
than a billion dollars, while some of the best 
brains, and scores of the most forceful person- 
alities in the trade were there. Here is the list, 
and it is worth reading : 

United Cigar Manufacturers Co., by Fred- 
erick Hirschhorn, president, 


an. 


E. M. Schwarz & Co., by Louis Cahn, trea- 
surer; Joseph H. Dublon, Edward L. Hass. 

Cigar Manufacturers’ Association of America, 
by Sol. Kk. Lichtenstein, secretary. 

Falk Tobacco Co., by Arthur Falk. 

E. H. Gato Cigar Co., by Asa Lemlein, man- 
ager. 

Garcia & Vega, by Alvaro Garcia, Jr. 

National Cigar Leaf Tobacco Association, by 
Charles Fox, president. 

American Tobacco Co., by Junius Parker, 
counsel. 

Tobacco Products Leo. 
Michaels. 

The West Indies Cigar Co., by A. J. Lach- 
man, president. 

Park & Tilford, by J: M. Buchner, vice- 
president. 

Otto Eisenlohr & Bro., by Charles J. Eisen- 


Corporation, by 


lohr. 

Charles Schavrien, Inc., by Charles Schavrien, 
M. C. Schavrien. 

W. K. Gresh & Sons, by F. C. Clements. 

Turco-American Tobacco Co., by Sam 
Turner. 

Marcelino Perez & Co., by William J. Gestal. 

Tobacco Salesmen’s Association, by Clinton 
E. Bernd, president; and Leo Rieders, secre- 
tary. 

Bennett, Sloan & Co., by Joseph Simon. 

Philip Morris \Co., Ltd. by Frederick 5S. 
Lucey, secretary, and Arthur Herbert. 

The Cado Co., by Paul Drucklieb, president, 
and N. S. Appleton, manager. 


che Coby 
Themelis. 


Themelis Bros., George S. 


James F. Tansey, by James F. Tansey. 
Independent Jobbers Association, by Barnet 
Wolff, president. 
Yahn & McDonnell, of Philadelphia, by M. 
J. McDonnell. 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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Gans Bros., by Oscar S. Veit. 
Mendel & Co., Isidor Mendel, president. 

S. Frieder & Sons, by S. Frieder. 

James F. Martin, Inc., by James F. Martin, 
president. 

Retail Tobacconist, by Vincent J. Farley, 
editor, and A. Pollack, publisher. 

Sidney J. Freeman & Sons, by Sidney J. 
Freeman. 

I. N. Maaskoff, by I. N. Maaskoff. 

Horace R. Kelly & Co., by Horace R. Kelly, 
president. 








Joi. Wise, Jr by Johns. Wisesgir 

CGayey-Gaguas Tobaceo Co. #by Fred, R. 
Hoisington, president. 

T. J. Dunn & Co., by Theodore Werner, 
treasurer. 

M. A. 
treasurer. 

B. Wasserman & Co., by B. Wasserman. 

New York Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade, by 
Joseph Mendelsohn, secretary. 

P. Lorillard & Co., by Thomas S. Fuller, 
counsel, and H. F. Ball and R. K. Smith, vice- 
presidents. 

United Cigar Stores Coz by S. IM. stroeck, 


Gunst & Co., by E. F. Rosenthal, 


Office of Charles Dushkind, by Charles 
Dushkind, David S. Dushkind. 

Wm. Glaccum & Son, by James C. Glaccum. 

Lincoln & Ulmer, by Mr. Ulmer. 

G. S. Nicholas Co., by M. A. Charles. 

H. Anton Bock & Co., by H. Anton Bock. 

Ruy Lopez. Co., by A. V. Jockel. 

Simon Batt & Co., by Sidney Goldberg. 

Zufedi Cigarette Co., by N. E. Nichols, pres- 
ident, and Theo. Photiades, vice-president. 

Bayuk *Bros*Co. bys) Ly iter 

The Jewish Morning Journal, by Israel Fried- 
kin and Arthur L. Malkinson. 

], Higseh <& Son, by WL. irsen: 








REPRESENTATIVE MEMBERS OF THE TOBACCO TRADE AT THE LUNCHEON AND CONFERENCE AT THE BILTMORE HOTEL 





Berriman Bros., by Edward C. Berriman, 
president, and Charles A. Stroud, manager. 

United States Tobacco Journal, by E. H. 
Davis, C. A. Wessel, William H. Smith, and 
W. W. Hiscox. 

Tobacco Leaf, by Jno. Bain, Jr., publisher ; 
Carl Werner, editor, and Charles Allen Bond, 
associate editor. 

Togpacco, by George W. Jones, president ; 
C. Fred: ‘Crosby; editors Richard las lanner: 
and David Franklin Morris. 

I, Lewis Cigar Manufacturing Co., by A. I. 
Lewis, Harry Lewis. 

Tobacco World, by J. Lawton Kendrick, 
publisher. 

Interborough Cigar Co., by Max Jonas. 

Roger G. Sullivan, by Stephen G. Ruth 
James G. Driscoll. 

Independent Retail Dealers’ Association, by 
Alfred Samuel, vice-president ; Lewis Gompers, 
vice-president, and A. Abramowitz, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Felix H. Levy, by Felix H. Levy. 


and 


’ 


counsel; Edward Wise, vice-president; R. L. 
Ramsdell, vice-president; J. R. Taylor, vice- 
president, and William Baeder, vice-president. 

William Demuth & Co., by E. J. Debold and 
G. R. Wilson. 

Internal Revenue Review, by J. William 
Sheffer, editor. 

Peter J. Sweitzer, by Peter ]. Sweitzer. 

Tobacco News, Philadelphia, by Nathaniel 
W. Mead, publisher. 

Wm. A. Hollingsworth, by William A. Hol- 
lingsworth. 

J. I. Edelstein, by J. I. Edelstein. 

Preferred Havana Co., by David M. Baum. 

Independent Retail Tobacconists Association 
of Brooklyn, by Nicholas Ehrlich, president ; 
Harry Greenberg, Louis J. Levin, and Jacob 
Lippman. 

A. H. Hillman, by A. H. Hillman. 

Fred. Hillman, by Fred. Hillman. 

Harry M. Konwiser, by Harry M. Konwiser. 

Solomon K. Lichtenstein, by Solomon K. 
Lichtenstein, 


American Can Co., by E. M. Dening, vice- 
president. 


Merriam Cigar, Inc., 5. S. Powell, vice- 


president. 

When coffee had been served and cigars 
lighted, the company was called to order by 
C. Fred: Crosby, the chairman of the trade 
press committee, who presided as toastmaster 
during the post prandial exercises that followed. 
The toastmaster said by way of introduction: 


Introductory Remarks. 


THe ToAstMAstTeR: Gentlemen and [riends 
—for we are all friends here today. No mat- 
ter what our past antagonisms may have 
been, we are friends here today. I say to you 
that the age of miracles has not passed. I have 
been actively identified with tobaco trade jour- 
nalism and with the tobacco press for nearly 
twenty years; and this is the first time I have 
ever seen the tobacco press unanimous for one 
proposition, and earnestly working for one 


purpose. This united movement in the trade 
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was launched at a little conference between the 
editors of the leading tobacco trade papers, 
barely four weeks ago. I think the tobacco 
trade press, and the trade at large, is to be con- 
egratulated upon this splendid representative as- 
semblage, which we have here today, an as- 
semblage which has never before been equalled 
in the history of the tobacco trade. 

We have here every interest from the largest 
tobacco man down to the retailer who passes 
the finished product across the counters to the 
ultimate consumer. 

The general proposition is now squarely up 
to you. It is for you representatives of the 
various interests in the trade to put the acid 
test on it, and decide whether we want to go 
ahead along the splendid lines laid down in the 
platform which each of you have at your 
plates; and make an organization which shall 
work, perform real constructive work for the 
advantage of every branch of the trade which 
you all have at heart. 


I believe it is admitted that the most popular 
and the best toastmaster is the one who talks 
the least, and gives other people an opportunity 
to be heard. Therefore, you will excuse me if 
I talk very briefly; and I want to say, at the 
outset, that whenever a wise man comes to erect 
a building, whether it be a factory, a restaurant, 
a garage, a moving picture theatre, or whatever 
it may be, he selects the best architect he can 
find to lay out the plans and specifications. 

This organized movement in the tobacco trade 
has been peculiarly fortunate in securing as its 
architect a man who has been intimately allied 
with the tobacco trade for a great many years, 
although he has not been actually of the trade. 
You will admit that the man who looks at a 
proposition from the outside can very often see 
things that the man who is in the center of the 
thing cannot see because he is too close, he 
don't get the proper perspective. 

I am going to present to you now the archi- 
tect who has laid down the plans and specifica- 
tions of the Tobacco Merchants’ Association of 
America. I take great pleasure in introducing 
to you now Counselor Charles 
(Applause. ) 


Dushkind. 


Mr. Dushkind’s address, which was listened 
to with the closest interest, and heartily ap- 
plauded at frequent intervals, was substantially 
as follows: 


Address of Charles Dushkind. 


“T was paid a high compliment by one of the 
trade papers the other day by comparing the 
Call that has been issued with President’s Wil- 
son’s State documents. 


““The prospectus for the for- 
mation of a Tobacco Merchants’ 
Association of the United States,’ 
the editorial, 
President Wilson’s 


‘reads like 
State docu- 
ments, so finished in literary com- 
position and idealistic in its scope.’ 


says 


“T am proud to say that in drawing the plat- 
form for the Tobacco Merchants’ Association, 
I did follow the principle laid down by Presi- 
dent Wilson in one of his State papers. I refer 
to his Anti-Trust message, wherein the Presi- 
dent used the following language: 


“*The average business man is 
convinced that the ways of liberty 


are also the ways of peace and the 
ways of success as well; and at last 
the masters of business on the 
great scale have begun to yield 
their preference and purpose, per- 
haps their judgment also, in hon- 
orable surrender. 

“When serious contest ends, 
when men unite in opinion and 


purpose, those who are to change 


their ways of business joining 
with those who ask for the 


change, it is possible to effect it in 
the way in which prudent and 
thoughtful, and patriotic men 
would wish to see it brought about, 
with as few, as slight, as easy and 
simple business readjustments as 
the 
nothing essential disturbed, noth- 
ing torn up by the roots, no parts 
rent asunder which can be left in 


wholesome combination.’ 


possible in circumstances, 


“This is the keynote of our platform. 

“The main object that we seek to accom- 
plish is to bring about such changes in the 
methods of doing business, as may be required 
to remedy trade evils and to improve trade con- 
ditions, by a union of all interests and all ele- 
ments, and all branches of the industry where, 
as the President says, the masters of business 
on the great scale will yield their preference 
and purpose in honorable surrender to the 
rights of the smaller man, and where those who 
are to change their ways of business shall join 
with those who ask for and are in need of the 
change in order that such change might be af- 
fected in the way in which prudent and thought- 
ful, and patriotic business men wish to see it 
brought about. 

“We purpose to bring together representa- 
tives of all elements of the industry as con- 
stituent members of one society, where all feel- 
ings of personal antagonism and personal hos- 
tility shall be wiped out, and where the friendly 
relations and good fellowship that should exist 
among those engaged in a common _ pursuit 


shall be fostered and maintained; where 
all business rivals and all conflicting in- 


terests might unite and concentrate their efforts 
in fighting every trade evil that 1s common to 
all and in working for every good that may 
benefit all. 


“We need no better example of what an as- 
sociation of this character can accomplish in 
that regard than we can see in the splendid 
gathering that we have here today. 

“Tt is now only three weeks since we have 
issued the Call for the formation of the To- 
bacco Merchants’ Association, and our present 
manificent meeting attended as it is by the 
heads and representatives of the leading con- 
cerns of almost every branch of the industry 
engaged in friendly discussion of trade matters, 
is in itself an achievement that cannot but be 
productive of unmeasured good to the entire 
industry, and for which the promoters of this 
association, and particularly the trade press, to 
the 
success of this undertaking is due, are entitled 


whose unselfish and enthusiastic support 


to sincere congratulations. 


“T do not know whether this association will 





be able to accomplish all the things that have 
been mapped out for it, but one thing I am 
sure this association will accomplish, as is 
demonstrated by our present assembly, and that 
is, it will clear up the atmosphere of suspicion 
and antagonism, which has so long made it im- 
possible to approach any problem with any de- 
gree of fairness, and it will create 1n its place 
an atmosphere of generosity of accommodation, 
of tolerance and of mutual understanding. 

“We 


friendly 


may not succeed in preventing un- 
and harmful legislation, or in securing 
friendly and beneficial legislation, but we may 
he reasonably certain that the industry will no 
longer be divided into two distinct groups, each 
group having a fixed and determined policy to 
oppose and obstruct every step taken in that 
direction by the other group, even though to 
the incalculable detriment of the industry, but 
instead, this Association will be the means of 
uniting all forces in opposing every measure 
that may be bad for the industry, and in sup- 
porting every measure that may be for the good 
of the industry. 

“That there is a pressing need for such an 
organization in the tobacco industry is evi- 
denced by the enthusiastic support that this 
movement has already gained. There is an ur- 
gent necessity for such an institution not only 
because of the present demoralized condition 
of the tobacco business, but because the very 
greatness of the tobacco industry requires that 
there should be some power, some substantial 
organization to look after its general wel- 
fare. 

The government of the United States has its 
Department of Commerce to protect the in- 
dustries of the country. Every government has 
its department of commerce to look after its 
trade and commerce. Almost every industry 
has its trade organization to look after its gen- 
eral welfare, and why should not the tobacco 
industry have its own department of commerce, 
its trade organization sufficiently equipped to 
be able to do the work for that particular in- 
dustry that the Department of Commerce is 
doing for all industries ? 

“Tf you question the practicability of such an 
institution, or if you entertain any doubt as to 
its usefulness, let me refer you to the Ameri 
can Manufacturers’ Association, the Merchants’ 
Association, the Hardware Board of Trade, the 
Jewelers’ Association, the Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion, the Drygoods’ Association, the trade or- 
ganizations in the needle industry for the won- 
derful things that they have accomplished in 
their respective industries, and you will find 
their activities and their achievements of such 
great benefit, and that they are 
maintained as permanent and indispensable in- 
stitutions. 


usefulness, 


“They are eliminating trade evils, correcting 
trade abuses, minimizing fraudulent practices, 
preventing unfriendly legislation, securing de- 
sirable and beneficial legislation; they are ad- 
justing labor troubles and are preventing boy- 
cotts; they are fixing business policies and are 
regulating trade methods; they are protecting 
their respective industries against unfair at- 
tacks, against unjust taxation, and against all 
sorts of discriminations, and, above all things, 
they are cultivating friendship and good fellow- 


(Continued on page 10.) 
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ship among their members even though there 
may be sharp business rivalry among them. 

“In fact never before in the history of Amer- 
ican commerce have trade organizations been 
so well recognized as indispensable industrial 
institutions as they have come to be recognized 
as such in recent years, particularly since the 
beginning of the trust busting period; for what- 
ever we may say against trusts and their 
monopolistic methods of doing business, we 
cannot fail to recognize the fact that no indus- 
try that has been controlled by a trust was ever 
permitted to become demoralized to any great 
extent, and that the trusts, with their enormous 
wealth and their perfect organization, have al- 
ways protected and looked after the welfare of 
the industries that they controlled, and in 
which they had their fortunes invested. 


“But the disintegration of such combinations 
into separate and competing concerns, each one 
fighting for trade, each one looking for its own 
immediate gain, and no one looking for the 
general welfare of the industry, has opened up 
the field and created the need for trade organ- 
izations. 

“The tobacco industry, with its annual busi- 
ness of $700,000,000, should have a substantial 
trade organization with sufficient power and in- 
fluence to speak for the entire industry. It 
should have a machinery where the many di- 
vergent and conflicting views should be 
moulded together and formed into constructive 
policies, progressive ideas and sound business 
principles. 

“Above all it must have a trade organization 
consisting of both big business men and little 
business men. An association that will demon- 
strate that instead of the little man trying to 
pull his big rival down to his own level, it 
would be more profitable to endeavor to uplift 
himself to the level of his big rival, and where 
the big men shall become imbued with a spirit 
of fairness, moderation and generosity, and the 
small man with a feeling of tolerance, forbear- 
ance and indulgence. 

“This association is intended to be strictly an 
independent organization, belonging to no fac- 
tion, supporting no element, favoring no class, 
and representing no special interests. Its aim 
will be the welfare of the tobacco industry; its 
masters will be all desirable members of the 
tobacco industry, who may choose to join it; 
its field of operation will be the United States. 
It has no axes to grind, and will keep itself 
severely apart from any and all movements 
arising out of factional antagonism, or inspired 
by selfish motives. 

“Nor was this association planned with a 
view to limit competition, or to interfere in any 
way with any one in the freedom of trading. 
On the contrary, the platform upon which this 
association is to be built is based upon the broad, 
general principle that the field of commerce 
should be free and open to all, and that every 
one is entitled to an opportunity to produce, to 
buy and to sell, equal to that enjoyed by every 
other concern within the same class. But, even 
as our personal liberty and our natural rights 
are restricted to the extent that the public wel- 
fare and a due regard for the rights of our 
neighbors require, so do we believe that com- 


petition may properly be restricted to the extent 
that the rule of fair trading and the welfare of 
the industry may require. We believe that it is 
just as right and as proper to stop and prevent 
ruinous and reckless competition, as it is right 
for the law to punish a man for attempting to 
take his own life or for burning his barn. 

“We cannot tell whether this association will 
be able to establish any fixed policy for trading, 
or to regulate the methods of doing business, or 
to stop any of the improper practices that the 
industry is suffering from, although there is 
every reason to hope that we will accomplish 
much on these lines, but we will surely succeed 
in restoring industrial peace, and in wiping out 
the line that has for so many years divided the 
industry into two opposing elements, the one 
trying to obstruct the other in every move 
without regard for the welfare of the industry, 
and we may surely expect to break down the 
batteries and destroy the guns and fill up the 
trenches, and in place of the batteries to erect 
industrial light houses, and instead of the guns 
to carry emblems of industrial peace, and over 
the filled up trenches we shall build roads that 
will lead to prosperity and success.” 

When the applause that followed this ad- 
dress had subsided, the chairman stated that the 
members of the trade press committee had been 
absolutely unanimous upon all points except 
one, and that was as to who among their num- 
ber was best fitted to most earnestly and clearly 
present their attitude toward the present 
movement. On that matter the vote had stood 
five to one in favor of Carl Werner, the editor 
of the Tobacco Leaf, who had modestly re- 
frained from voting for himself. Mr. Werner 
was then presented as the next speaker. 

Mr. Werner’s Remarks. 

My message, gentlemen, is very brief, and I 
hope very much to the point, because, as you 
all understand, all the editors have said their 
say in the columns of their papers; and if I 
were to say anything more, I would have to 
confess that what we had written had not been 
read, and no newspaper man likes to do that. 
(Laughter. ) 

I want to read three letters, from people who 
I think you will admit are of almost interna- 
tional fame in the tobacco world. 

The first letter is from Weyman-Bruton 
Company, and is as follows: 

“Mr. CARL WERNER, 
“Editor Tobacco Leaf, 
“New York. 
“My Dear Sir: 

“Tn compliance with your request, advise that 
the principles and purposes of the proposed To- 
bacco Merchants Association ought to make 
such an Association very valuable to the whole 
tobacco trade—retailers, jobbers and manufac- 
turers—and there is need for it. It ought to 
meet with success, and I hope its growth will 
be rapid enough as to enable the officers to ob- 
tain able men to devote their whole time to its 
interests, that it may become national in scope 
and of great benefit to the whole trade. 

“In every appropriate way, the Weyman- 
Bruton Company will co-operate with the To- 
bacco Merchants’ Association. 

“Yours very truly, 
“WrEYMAN-BRUTON COMPANY, 
“J. PETERSON, President.” 





( Applause.) 


The next letter is from George W. Helme 
Company, and I will read that to you: 
“Mr. Cart WERNER, 
“Tobacco Leaf Publishing Company, 
“82-92 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
“My Dear Site 

“Absence from my office has prevented my 
earlier reply to your letter of September 15, 
with reference to a proposed Tobacco Asso- 
ciation to be called ‘The Tobacco Merchants’ 
Association.’ 

“I should think that an Association of to- 
bacco interests along the lines indicated in your 
letter, and along the lines indicated by the 
prospectus of this new Association, would be 
of real utility—there are surely many things 
with respect to which the interests of all en- 
gaged in the tobacco business are identical; 
indeed, there are many more things in which 
our interests are identical, than there are in 
which our interests clash. 

“Tt will be necessary, though, if the Asso- 
ciation is to be successful, that those actively 
in charge of it be devoted to the industry in 
their activities, and not selfish; that the Asso 
ciation be used to further the interests of the 
tobacco community. With such an Association 
the George W. Helme Company would be glad 
at all times to co-operate. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Otis SMITH, 
President. 
(Applause. ) 


One more letter, and this is from a man 
whose name is known from coast to coast, and 
who I think I can safely say is one of the most 
picturesque figures in the cigar world at the 
present time: 

“Mr. Cart WERNER, 
“Editor of the Tobacco Leaf, 
82-92 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
“My Dear Mr. Werner: 

“Accept my acknowledgments for your kind- 
ness in asking me to be present at the luncheon 
to be given at the Hotel Biltmore on Saturday 
next, at which you and your associates of the 
trade press are to entertain a gathering of rep- 
resentatives of the tobacco industry. 

“For I would like to be 
present on this occasion, but, as a pressing en- 
gagement for Saturday interferes, I feel that 
perhaps I can as earnestly approve the objects 
of the conference by letter. 


many reasons, 


“Not being officially connected with the busi- 
ness which, for all my life, I have been devoted 
to, it must be apparent that the most that could 
be expected of me would be to give an expres- 
sion of my moral support. 

“This Iam only too glad to give, because I 
am firmly of the opinion that you and your 
associates are promoting a movement by the 
organization of the trade on lines of mutual 
interest, which is capable of immense good. 
All of you gentlemen who know me best have 
probably heard me talk in the same strain. 
Working together, the trade can accomplish 
great good for its general welfare and benefit. 
I shall be watchful of the development of your 
plans, and sympathetic with them. 

“Yours very truly, 
“GEORGE J. WHELAN.” 

(Applause. ) 

(Continued on page 160.) 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


The Big Firms in the Cigar Industry a Quarter of 
a Century Ago—Complete List of Those 
Who Made More Than Five 
Million Cigars Annually. 








HERE were some big concerns in the cigar 

manufacturing industry a quarter of a cen- 

tury ago, before the era of combination and 

consolidation in the trade began, and we present 

herewith a list of the 86 firms in the United 

States who manufactured more than five million 
cigars in the calendar year of 1889. 

These figures were compiled from official 
sources and can be relied upon as absolutely 
They are given in the order of the 
size of the output, and where a single firm 


authentic. 


operated two or more factories, the combined 
output of factories under one 
ownership is totaled as the output of the firm. 

This list will be found of unusual interest to 
the trade for the reason so many of the firms 
that were counted among the leaders a quarter 
of a century ago, are still found not only 


the various 


actively engaged in business, but well up in the 
front ranks today. 

Some of the concerns that were among the 
leaders 25 years ago have been combined, and 
some have passed out of existence altogether, 
but such names as those of T. J. Dunn & Co., 
Horace R. Kelly & Co., Boltz, Clymer & Co., 
the E. H. Gato Cigar Co., Carl Upmann, W. K. 
Gresh & Sons, A. Roig & Langsdorf, I. Lewis, 
Bondy & Lederer, Hull, Grummond & Co., 
George A. Kent & Co., Gumpert Bros., Juan F. 
Portuondo, Yocum Bros., and one or two others 
will be readily recognized as still in business 
and some of them among the big concerns in the 
trade. 

It is interesting to note that the several firms 
that have since been combined to form the 
United Cigar Manufacturers Co., of the pres- 
ent were in the front rank twenty-five years 
ago. Thus Straiton & Storm were at the head 
of the list with an output of more than 26 
million cigars. Lichtenstein Bros. & Co., were 
not far behind with a production of more than 
24,000,000; Kerbs & Spiess made almost 
17,000,000; and Wertheim & Schiffer, nearly 
16,000,000 ; a total of some 83,000,000 cigars. 

S. Ottenberg & Bro., in which firm Henry 
Ottenberg, the present well-known Manila im- 
porter was a partner, were well up among the 
leaders with an output of more than 21,000,000 
cigars. 

There were 804 cigar manufacturers in the 
United States that made or sold more than half 
a million cigars in the United States in the 
calendar year of 1889, but only 86 who made 
more than 5,000,000 cigars. It is worthy of 
note, however, that there was a big strike in 
Key West that year, when all of the principal 
factories were shut down for fully three 
months, so that in the case of the Key West 
manufacturers, there was really only nine 
months production to ‘count against a 12 
months output in the case of the factories in 
other sections. 

The following is the list in full: 


1. Straiton & Storm, New York.. 26,425,775 
2. S. Hernsheim, Bros. & Co., New 
Ofléahe ssc eames 25,462,350 


3. Lichtenstein Bros. Co., New 


York, 
Factories 50, 1,307. .20,163,850 
AGLOR NEL Zo) Ghowusstec ee Rie oy) 


4. Seidenberg & Co., 


New York » 13, 794:875 
Key West 10,310,850 
. P. Whitlock, Richmond, Va.... 


6. Geo. P. Lies & Co., New York.. 
i 


8. Union 


. Bondy & Lederer, New York.. 
Cigar Co., 
Allesheny;. Pa... fea 


American 


9. S. Ottenberg & Bro., New York. 


10. 


11 


j.-Ke-Collins, ‘Pittshurs ye ance 


. Boltz, Clymer & Co., 
Philadelphiagie. aa. 12,878,250 
Perkasi@wats swe ee aan 4,345,450 


1Z.. Kerbs & Spiess, New York: ~. 


13. Roth, Bruner & Feist, Cincin- 
TAC eRR deta ek ce ee eee 
14. M. Silverthau & Co., New York. 
15. Wertheim & Schiffer, New 
ANG Gh ane te td herne Canby rach ria 
16. Sutro & Newmark, New York. 
17. Powell, Smith & Co., 


18. 


24. 


Za 


26. 


27 


28 


29 
30 
jl 


35 
36 
37 


Kingston, "N. Y:.. 13,919,850 
New York 1,864,950 


V. Martinez, Ybor “ce ‘Co; 
DP otuipan ascites: ot ieey tees 
. Barlow, Rogers & Simpson, 


Binghamton 
. levy Bros WNew VYorias.= ae. 
. M. W. Mendel & Bro., New 
Go) MM eee OR tree ly ah 


LOI etee adie, Siac tot kick Simey oor 
. Reynolds, Rogers & Co., Bing- 

hamton 
fol Gato, Key Westar esac 
7 ars Ui pmidiinn es NewarY ork ene: 
Hahn, & Co., New 
Vion exten etc Ronn ee 
DE. Rose. & CojiNew. Yorks. 
7a ean, Com 


Philadelphia 


Brussell 


7,991,250 
Boyertown . 2,631,400 
. Morris Jacoby, New York.... 
. John We Love, (New. Yorky..: 
. Kaufman Bros. & Co., New 
York 
s Aus, Pollock? Wheeline see e- 
. R. & W. Jenkinson, Pittsburg.. 
, H, Re Kelly sc Co, 
Key West 8,163,000 
New York 1,376,725 { 
. Krohn, Feiss & Co., Cincinnati. 
. Foster, Hilson & Co., New York. 
~ Je Bilger & Cox 
ieyr Wiest. etn. 
New York 


7,374,075] 
1,884,825 | 


38. P. C. Fulweiler, 
Miekenenien IRE. soa Sc 6,593,600 
Philadelphia ¢ PS SSOCo 
Mount<Joys Pac 2.1. 65,000 
39. William Graf & Co., Milwaukee. 
40. Anchor Cigar Factory, Alle- 
SHenves Parana ere ene 


41. 
42. 


43. 
44, 


Tampa 


Schaefer & Mahrt, Dayton.... 
Hull, Grummond & Co., Bing- 
hamton 
Gumpert Bros., Philadelphia. . 
Lozano, Pendas & Co., 
7,320,500 
1,199,875 ; 


New York 


24,103,475 


24,065,725 


Zo, 9215279 
23,033,000 
22,888,450 


21,566,850 


21,153,000 
17,720,400 


17,223,700 
16,924,300 


16,463,950 
15,949,750 


15,830,000 
15,668,650 


15,784,800 


14,715,825 


14,364,125 
14,148,200 


14,059,375 


13,591,075 


11,349,400 
115232,7 50 


10,622,650 


10,572,825 
10,254,100 


9,766,750 


9,750,500 
9,574,110 


SS eds) 


9,323,325 
9,275,000 


9,258,890 


9,218,600 
8,856,000 


8,656,800 
8,645,000 


8,546,375 
8,528,100 


8,920,375 


45. Landauer & Kaim, New York. 8,344,200 
46. Brown Bros., Detroit......... 8,371,475 
47. S. Josephs & Co., New York.. 8,205,600 
48. S. Jacoby & Co., New York.. 8,106,300 
AQ. Jaeger Bros, New York>.2-.- 7,861,700 
50. Jacob A. Mayer, Manchester 
Pa. Ree ee ee ae 7,858,800 
51. Mange, Wiener & Co., .Phila- 
Gelphiai maaan 5 pc ten rae Mee 7 G27 37s 
52. L. & E. Kaufmann, New York. 7,049,550 
53. M. Brillis & Co., Allegheny, Pa. 6,894,700 
54. L. Kahner & Co., New York.. 6,870,000 
55. George Bence, New York..:. 6,852,075 
DO) Hass Bros, cinciniath, ce 6,783,523 
57. M. Marsh & Son, Wheeling.... 6,773,000 
58. Oblinger Bros. & Co., Lancaster, 
Pa 2 aan eae a ese Gusts eee 6,702,300 
59. Chas. Millheiser, Richmond, Va. 6,673,900 
60. S. Levy & Bro., Albany, N. Y.. 6,626,700 
61. J. F. Portuondo, Philadelphia. 6,632,300 
62. Celestino Palacio & Co., Key 
WV ESE See ce hoe a Vice gees eee 6,489,375 
63. Yocum Bros., Reading, Pa... 6,488,675 
64. Rosenthal Bros., New York.... 6,377,250 
65. Glazer, Frame & Co., Reading, 
Pa tos ke oak lee eee 6,335,900 
66. Carter & Darrow, Binghamton. 6,229,925 
67. Roig & Langsdorf, Philadelphia. 6,206,000 
68. Joseph Schafer, Dayton..... 6,094,550 
69. Lichten Bros., Philadelphia.... 6,080,000 
/O0.-McGoy & Co. News Yor. san. 6,033,500 
71. El Modelo Cigar Man’i’g Co., 
Jacksonville 7 Plas. ea eee 5,938,100 
72. W. K. Gresh & Sons, Norris- 
eOswtitte HOE | GPO ela tH des ogee d pee 5,869,750 
73. >. |. Dudley & CGo.,, Richmond, 
AY Dis Psd ee rates Ti ree ne ee 5,804,600 
74. L. Newburger & Bro., Cincin- 
fatio? « ek ek ee OIC 5,750,000 
75. C. C, Bickel & Co.,, Louisville, ~ 75,729,775 
76. Geo. Moebs & Co., Detroit.... 5,690,025 
77. Fuchs & Kraus, New York.... 5,646,325 
78. D. Bo Lone lebanon Pawnee 5,641,200 
FON Be Miller: 
Milfond es Palanan 790,800 
Péennsburg, Payieane: 2,687,950 5,599,050 
Redhill, Par sane 2120 000) 
80. Eugene Vallens & Co., Chicago. 5,589,775 
81. Israel Lewis, New York...... Sol Z 00 


82. M. W. Jacobs, 


Boyertown, Pa..... 1,908,300 ae 
Fact iGreenvilles 193,544,400) (i 
83. M. Stachelberg & Co., New 


York 


84. H. Tietig & Bro., Cincinnati.. 5,261,750 
85. H. Dallmyer & Son, Pittsburg. 5,221,800 
86. A.-Davis, Sons & Co., Cincin- 

TS Cie se ye blietec assim ee Baca eee 5,016,525 








VARIETY IN SMOKING. 

’ “Smoking is capable of infinite variety. But 
though to some it would be like the losing of a 
limb to go to bed or rise or to wash themselves 
smokeless, their groans would be as is the strik- 
ing of a match. to a thunderstorm compared 
with the deep reverberate roar that would greet 
the proposal to curtail the last pipe. That is a 
moment which shines as a beacon through the 
darkest day. 


““Sweet, when the morn is gray, 
Sweet, when they've cleared away 
:* Lunch, and at close of day 
a Possibly sweetest!’ ” 
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The Standard Commercial Tobacco Co., Inc. 
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New York City 


Largest Importers of MACEDONIAN, TURKISH 
and RUSSIAN Leaf Tobaccos 
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We always keep in New York City a large stock 
of all kinds and grades of TURKISH and 
MACEDONIAN Leaf Tobaccos 


The enormous quantities we buy at a time on the other side through 
our experienced buyers enable us to quote prices on goods in New 
York, which the average dealer and manufacturer could not obtain 
even at the original markets. 


When in need of Cigarette Tobacco just drop usa line. We will do 
the rest for you to your entire satisfaction. 


ie io ba hn 
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ORGANIZATION ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


By N. E. NELSON 
SECRETARY WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL CIGAR DEALERS 


i . Rk E 5 i ice- .. W. H. DEDMAN, JR., Portland. Directors: W. L. ALFRED, Tacoma; A. R. JOHNSON, 
hee es A ne oe eee A De a ae : Hoquiam; E. LIPPERT, Spokane; M. W. McMANIS, Seattle; 
First Vice-Pres.,. DAN B. DWYER, San Francisco. Treasurer, JOSEPH F. DIZARO, Seattle. J. B. MARTIN, San Francisco; A. C. SENKER, Bellingham; 
Second Vice-Pres.. GUY W. YONKIN, Los Angeles. N. E. NELSON, Seattle. H, T. SHELLEY, Portland; I WEINBERGER, Los Angeles. 
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Secretary, 
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(Chee Bieta in the cigar and tobacco re- 
tail business in Seattle had been going 
from bad to worse for some years. Price-cut- 
ting was rampant, many staple five-cent cigars 
were sold throughout the city at from seven to 
ten for 25 cents» and two for 725 
Cents cigars. at aves for 50 scents, 
Similar slashing of prices in other 
lines of cigars and tobaccos was 
also prevalent. There were many 
other illegitimate business methods 
openly practiced. 

It was to remedy these unprofit- 
able and unpleasant conditions that 
a few of the leading men in the 
trade in Seattle got together, No- 
vember 13, 1908, and organized 
the Seattle Retail Cigar Dealers’ 
Association. After the association 
had become thoroughly organized— 
in the three 
months—the benefits to be derived 


course of two or 
from co-operation soon became ap- 
Price-cutting 
be the chief 
drawing trade, and one by one the 
other evils were gradually elim- 
inated. In the course of a year 


parent. 
ceased to 


practically 
means of 


the business had been put upon a 
profitable basis, to the retailer, the 
jobber,and manufacturer. 

The retailers in the other cities 
and towns in the State of Washing- 
ton seeing or hearing of the good 
work being done by the Seattle as- 
sociation expressed a desire to be- 
With the assist- 
ance of some of the members of the 
Seattle association 
were formed in rapid succession in 
Spokane, Walla Walla, 

North Yakima, Bellingham and the Gray's Har- 


come organized. 
organizations 
Tacoma, 


bor country, including Hoquiam and Aberdeen. 

A desire was now manifested for a state or- 
ganization to act as sort of clearing house for 
the other organizations and those retailers who 
wished to become members but were not situated 
in a city where there was an association. This 
desire bore fruit, and Tuesday, January 9, 1912, 
will be remembered as an historic day by the 
retail cigar dealers of the State of Washington, 
for on that date was organized the first State 
association of retail cigar dealers in the United 
States. 
given in the evening of that day in the Elks 


The event was celebrated by a banquet 


banquet hall, in Seattle, which was attended by 
prominent cigar men from all over the state of 
Washington, Seattle 
Tacoma Chambers of Commerce, editors of the 


members of the and 
leading papers and many business men in other 
lines of trade. 

good will, 
association 


from 


Everyone worked with a hearty 
realizing that it was only through 
that the trade could be kept free 
teminating influences. 


CON- 


The presence of many 


of the most influential men in Seattle’s business 
world gave evidence that organization—co- 
operation—was becoming a recognized factor 1n 
promoting better trade relations. 

The title of the new organization was the 





N. E. NELSON, OF SEATTLE, 
Secretary of the Western Association of Retail Cigar Dealers. 


Washington State Association of Retail Cigar 
Dealers. This was later changed to the present 
name, the Western Association of Retail Cigar 
Dealers, in order to admit Portland and other 
Oregon associations. 

At the convention held in Seattle, January 
13-14, 1914, the San Francisco Retail Cigar 
Dealers Association became affiliated with the 
Western Association, and at the convention held 
in San Francisco, May 11-12, 1915, the Inde- 
pendent Retail Cigar Dealers Association of 
Southern California affiliated with the Western 
Association. The Southern California organi- 
zation includes members in Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Pasadena, San Pedro and other cities in 
that section. 

The Western Association of Retail Cigar 
Dealers now affiliated associations or members 
in each of the following cities: 

State of Washington: Seattle, Spokane, 
Tacoma, Aberdeen, Bellingham, Bremerton, 
Centralia, Cheney, Cle Elum, Colfax, Ellens- 
burg, Elma, Everett, Hillyard, Hoquiam, Lind, 
North Yakima, Olympia, Pasco, Prosser, Pull- 


SNH 


man, Puyallup, Rosalia, Walla Walla, and 
Wenatchee. 

California: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Anaheim, Long Beach, Ocean Park, Pasadena, 
Pomona, San Diego, San Pedro, Santa Ana, 
Santa Monica, and Venice. 

Oregon: Portland, Astoria, Eu- 
gene, Medford, and Albany. 

In order to promote the associa- 
tion work, to keep its members in- 
formed as to what was going on in 
association circles, as well as to dis- 
seminate news of interest to the 
cigar and tobacco retailer, and in 
general to give expression to those 
things it is thought desirable for 
the trade to advocate or shun, as 
the case may be, it was decided by 
the officials of the organization to 
issue a monthly paper, and in De- 
cember, 1912, the= first) issue mon 
Smoke appeared, and it has been is- 
sued regularly every month since. 
Although at first its circulation was 
limited, it is now a welcomed ad- 
dition to the trade reading matter 
of almost every retailer on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Smoke has proved its 
value to the association and to the 
trade in general. 

The Western Association of Re- 
tail Cigar Dealers is one of the 
strongest aggregations of retail ci- 
gar and tobacco men in the United 
States. Its membership is com- 
posed of men who are considered 
leaders in their line; enterprising, 
progressive, aggressive, and ever to 
the fore in those things that will 
benefit the whole cigar and tobacco 
trade. 

The association stands for price maintenance 
and advocates the handling of only such lines 
and brands as show a fair margin of profit above 
expenses. It is against coupons, trading 
stamps and all similar so-called profit-sharing 
schemes. It is against all illegitimate business 
methods, and aims to elevate the status of the 
tobacco trade in every legitimate way. In short, 
the Western Association of Retail Cigar Dealers 
through its legislative and educational work has 
been an important factor in shaping the retail 
methods of the cigar and tobacco business on 
the Pacific coast. 

High ideals altruistic purposes have 
animated the association since its inception in 
1912. Its whole career represents a constant 
effort to promote the best interests of the cigar 
and tobacco trade in matters of purer business 
conduct and relative subjects, and in every in- 
stance it has been the aim of those directing the 
affairs of the organization to place the greatest 
good of the trade ahead of mere selfishness. 

Suffice it to say that the Western Association 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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MIXING IT 


A great painter said that the best results in paint- 
ing are to be achieved by mixing brains with paint. 

Liercnegually truer that the besieresults: in cigar 
manufacturing are to be achieved by mixing brains 
with the tobacco. 

What a modern cigar jobber or retailer wants is 
not a cigar manufacturing organization merely, but a 
thinking organization—one that uses its head’as well 
as its hands. 

That is the sort of an organization we are. 


596 Sixth Av. LD AVE new York City 
Cor. 35th St. SA ‘ene i New York 
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HE National Cigar Leaf Tobacco Associa- 
tion, the oldest organization in the trade 

that has been active from 
the day of its formation down to the present 
time, was born in Philadelphia, early in 1889. 
It came into existence as a protest against an 
unjust ruling by Hon. G. W. Wilson, who was 
at that time Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 


and from that time to this the association has 


continuously 


at all times been active and aggressive in fight- 
ing for what a majority of its members have 
deemed to be for the best interests of the trade. 

But while the National Cigar Leaf Tobacco 
Association has been primarily an organization 
for action, the social side has not been neglected, 
and the banquets and other festivities in connec- 
tion with the annual conventions, have brought 
the leaders of the cigar leaf tobacco trade in 
different sections of the country together under 
the most favorable auspices. 

As a result of these annual gatherings a com- 
munity of interests has been created, regard and 
esteem for one another has been engendered, 
and the cordial personal friendships have 
gradually 
would have otherwise have known each other 


grown up between» men who 
only in a coldly formal and prosaic busi- 
ness way. 

To go back to the beginning of the National 
Cigar Leaf Tobacco Association, Internal Rev- 
enue Commissioner Wilson issued a ruling, leb- 
ruary 24, 1899, to the effect that leaf tobacco 
dealers could no longer sell to either manufac- 
turers or other leaf dealers in quantities less 
than an original hogshead. The ruling was re- 
garded as particularly unjust and onerous, the 
more especially as prominent lawyers advised 
that the ruling was not in conformity with legal 
powers vested in the Commissioner. 

Following much informal discussion of the 
matter, a call was sent out to every leaf tobacco 
house in Philadelphia to be represented at a for- 
At 


this conference at which practically every. firm 


mal conference to take action on the ruling. 


in the leaf tobacco trade in Philadelphia was 
represented, a local organization was effected 
with John R. Young as president, Walter G. 
Wilson as secretary, and W. H. Dohan, as 
treasurer. 

Steps were at once taken to secure a hearing 
before the Commissioner in Washington, and 
Philadelphia sent as delegates John R. Young, 
Walter G. Wilson, Harry Bremmer and L. P. 
Kimmig. Delegates from other cities joined the 
Philadelphians in Washington, the representa- 
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An Organization Which Has Done Much Effective and Practical 
Work to Advance the Interests of the Trade 





By CHARLES, FOX 


OFFICERS: 


Vice-President, S. MAJOR NEWBURGH, Hamilton, O. 


DIRECTORS: 
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tion of the four principal centers of the leaf 
trade being as follows: 

New York, Morris Rossin, Frank Arguimba, 
and Aaron J. Bach. 





GROWING 


Chicago, J. L. Friedman and Ben Rothschild. 

Cincinnati, John Oberhelman and Alexander 
Pappenheimer. 

3altimore, Wm. A. Boyd, Walter L. Stewart 
and Edward Wischmeyer. 

The direct outcome of this hearing in Wash- 
ington was a speedy revocation of the unjust rul- 
ing of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and this result was with good reason attributed 
in a large degree to the fact that the leaf tobacco 
interests in the different sections had come to- 
gether and acted as a unit. 

It was therefore at this hearing in Washington 
that the idea of organizing a permanent organi- 
zation took definite shape. The idea was acted 
upon, and a call was issued for the first national 
convention of the cigar leaf tobacco interests of 
the United States. 

This convention assembled at the Hotel Strat- 
ford, then standing on the present site of the 

ellevue-Stratford, in Philadelphia, on the first 
Monday in May, 1899. 

At this convention it was said by John R. 


FIELD OF TOBACCO IN 


Young, the first president: “The formation of 
such a representative body as this must be of 
great benefit to the entire trade, for all can now 
feel that there is an official body ready and will- 
ing to defend the interests of the trade whenever 
and wherever attacked.” 

These words were prophetical, and former 
President Young, ‘in a recent summary of the 
many activities of the association from the day of 
its organization down to the current year, points 
out that as a result of the work done by the 
officers in the early days and on many occasions 
since, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
not only recognized the right of the association 
to protest against any ruling of the Department 
or action of local collectors which has been, in 
their opinion, contrary to the letter of the law 
or unjust to the merchant or manufacturer, to 
invite suggestions as to methods in preventing 
of fraud against the Government, and in the es- 
tablishing of an amicable understanding between 
the Internal Revenue officers and members of 
the association, instead of that spirit of mutual 


CUBA. 


hostility which formerly existed, generated on 
the side of members by reason of unwise and at 
times unlawful restrictions and regulations. One 
of these cases which required registration as leaf 
dealers and the keeping of books at each ware- 
house first came up in June, 1899, but was re- 
scinded through the efforts of the association in 
September of the same year, and license fees 
which had been paid were returned to members. 
This same ruling was repeated in 1907, but in a 
short time again rescinded at the request of the 
organization, 

In addition to this the association has se- 
cured more satisfactory rules relative to the 
keeping of government books and the making of 
returns to the government. 

Efforts to change the dock weight law were 
begun in 1899, and on February 1, 1900, a bill 
was presented in Congress for the desired re- 
lief. This was continuously pressed through 
the various channels and would undoubtedly 
have passed by Congress had it not been for the 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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Cigar Leaf Tobacco Inspectors and Weighmasters, 

Storing Domestic and Imported Cigar Leaf Tobacco, a Specialty, 
Bonded and Free Storage for General Merchandise, 

Frazier M. Dolbeer, Sole Proprietor. 















STABLISHED 1836. 


CITY OF NEW-YORK 







Seed-Leaf Tobacco Inspection. 


WAREHOUSES, 


Nos, 37, 39, 74, 76, and 78 Greenwich Street, and 
92 Barclay Street. 





tisement placed by Mr. F. C. Linde in the first issue of 
THE TOBACCO LEAF, March 4, 1865. Some years 
previous Mr. Linde left the employ of Fatman & Co. 
to engage in the business of carting tobacco, and in 1864 he 
established the business now conducted by F. C. Linde, Hamilton & Co. 
The business originally consisted of storing and inspecting Southern Leaf 
Geass Tobacco packed in hogsheads. The knowledge of tobacco and the experience 
gained by Mr. Linde, while in the employ of Fatman & Co., and subsequently, 
established his reputation as a Leaf Tobacco Expert. 
a At that time considerable annoyance was experienced in buying and selling 
j.A.Ha Cigar Leaf Tobacco, because of the irregular packing by inexperienced persons 
as well as vicious manipulators. Tobacco was poorly sorted or not sorted at all. 
F A single case would contain all grades, qualities and conditions, partly thrown in, 
but usually good tobacco nicely packed on top and bottom, where top samples 
were liable to be drawn. Often foreign heavy articles and junk were put in the 
centre to increase the weight. It was then that the local and foreign trade de- 
manded protection and security in buying and selling Cigar Leaf Tobacco, such 
as was enjoyed by handlers of hogsheads. 

At that time, at the earnest solicitation of The New York City Leaf Dealers, 
represented by a Committee, Mr. F. C. Linde inaugurated the stripping of cases 
oft the bu’k of tobacco; of drawing warranted samples which represented the 
contents of each case. The empty box was weighed and the full case was 
weighed, thus establishing correct representation, weights and tares; and such 
samples became current in all cigar leaf markets throughout the world. While 
this led to improvement in sorting, packing, weighing and taring, Growers, Pack- 
ers, Exporters, Dealers and Jobbers realized that it was a great advantage to have 
guaranteed stripped samples to sell by because Buyers, especially Cigar Manu- 
facturers, knew the box had been taken off each bulk, that the tobacco had been 
inspected and that it had been done by a capable, experienced man, connected 
with a responsible firm, whose sample ticket was universally known and accepted 
without question wherever Cigar Leaf Tobacco is used. ; 

Packers and Dealers have learned that the reliable, official sampling firm puts up a neat, well shaded sample, representing fully the 
value of the case, that the tobacco sells at a higher price without any quibbling about how sorted, or packed, or what the case contains. 

The first question is: Whose ticket is on the sample? If it is LINDE’S TICKET? And if the tobacco is what the buyer wants, 
the only thing to be agreed upon is price and terms. 






y YHE cut reproduced here is the fac-simile of the adver- 












I purpose to conduct the same upon the same 
general principles that now govern the “‘ New- 
York Tobacco Inspection” in heayy Tobaccos, 
FORK, | V2: To Receive, Sample, Reweigh, and Tare, 
Store, Issue Certificates for and Deliver, Case 
by Case, according to such certificates. 

The necessity for such a business must be ap- 
parent, and I flatter myself that my many years’ 
experience in the Tobacco Trade renders any 
further or more particular reference (so far as the 
trade of this city is concerned) superfluots. 


F. C. LINDE, 


Seed-Leaf Tobacco Inspector 



























AND 


WAREHOUSEMAN. 





HE present methods of conducting business demonstrate that there is eminently a greater necessity for Guaranteed Official Samples 
at present than fifty years ago; and, in fact, the business has increased to an extent, that F. C. Linde, Hamilton & Co., in addition to 
their home force, now maintain, and for years have maintained Inspection Branches in packing centres of all cigar leaf producing 

States, which are in the charge of thoroughly competent men, who sample between 100,000 and.200,000 cases per annum. Many years ago 
this firm absorbed the -McBensel Co. and Frank Rusher & Co. 


HE “Linde” firm has during its entire existence of over fifty years conducted a GENERAL 
STORAGE business for the handling of all kinds of DOMESTIC and IMPORTED MER- 
CHANDISE of a character free from objectionable odors, not of a dirty nature, or that which 

will sift, or such as will affect the insurance rate adversely. 

Having handled all kinds of Merchandise in all kinds of warehouses, Dry, Moist, Warm, Cold, 

Freezers, it is natural that they feel competent to take charge of any goods, place them under proper 
environment and preserve them to the best advantage from undue contamination. 


HE LINDE firm has always made a specialty of storing Leaf Tobacco, which, with its experience 
in sampling, handling and judging the product, warrants it in guaranteeing the trade that it is 
qualified to give the best service possible, placing various kinds of leaf in positions and under con- 

ditions best suited for their proper preservation. 

It makes a vast difference how tobacco is handled and where it is stored. It is easy to spoil 
tobacco, but it is just as easy to preserve it if you know how. A Dealer or Manufacturer should ex- 
ercise as much care in storing his leaf tobacco as he does in selecting a bank for depositing his money. 
It is really more important, because his tobacco is his vital stock in trade, the life of his business. 

The important things to consider in selecting a warehouse are: The responsibility of the storage 
firm, its qualification to care properly for goods, careful handling, quick receiving and delivery. 

Has it occurred to you how much energy, time and money is spent in procuring superior, suitable 
goods for the needs of a Dealer’s customers, also by a Manufacturer for the production and maintenance 
of a special brand of cigars which costs thousands of dollars to advertise and establish; and then not 
any or very little care given to the equally important matter of preserving the tobacco which makes the 
cigar? 

Is it not equally surprising that intelligent, shrewd business men should spend thousands of dollars 
to purchase tobacco, and then (they think), to save a little expense, storage and insurance, leave it 
stored in sheds, barns, country warehouses for an indefinite period, subject to such care as may be 
given by an indifferent caretaker, often to the inconvenience and annoyance of packers who submit 
simply because it has become a custom of the trade, while in reality nothing is saved, because the price 
charged for goods is fixed to cover all contingencies? 

How many times has it occurred, that purchased goods left in the possession of a seller who has 
failed, have been hypothecated, the notes given in payment having been discounted, the buyer has had 
to pay the notes at maturity, also to pay to redeem the goods, or the purchaser find that his goods 
have been levied upon and seized for the debts of the custodian? 

No other trade or dealers in any other commodity ever practiced such perilous methods. Most mer- 
chants buy goods, settle for them, take title and actual possession, then direct the care of their property. 
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T is sixty-five years since Mr. F. C. Linde first sampled tobacco. 
It is fifty-seven years since he established a storage business. 
It is fifty years since Mr. F. C. Linde established guaranteed sampling of Cigar Leaf Tobacco 
from stripped cases. 
The present offices are in buildings erected by this firm forty-three years ago. ' p 
It is forty-one years since Mr. Frazier M. Dolbeer entered the employ of the firm of F, C. Linde, Hamilton & Co., of which he is the 
present sole proprietor. : 
The reputation of the firm has been maintained for responsibility, honesty, capability, and intelligent consistency. 
It is respectfully submitted: Do such conditions merit favorable consideration? 
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opposition of the Collector at New York, al- 
though later the association secured his endorse- 
ment of another plan, but which failed for rea- 
sons of political policy, which opposed any 
Although 
the immense amount of work done in this matter 
seemingly has been unfruitful, yet it has, be- 
yond question, placed the leaf tobacco interests 
in such a position that the association may 
eventually secure the desired relief. 

By prompt and decisive action at Washington, 


change in the existing tariff laws. 





known that the United States has never received 
the benefits which it was argued its citi- 
zens would receive, but, on the contrary, almost 
all the predictions made in opposing reciprocity 
have become true. 

The manner in which the Philippine question 
has been handled and the results obtained are 
well known. 

One of the notable achievements of the as- 
sociation was thus noted by President Bijur in 
his report at the 7th annual convention: “One 


TOBACCO FIELD IN THE VUELTA ABAJO, CUBA. 


in March, 1901, and with the assistance of the 
cigar and tobacco organizations in Havana, the 
association prevented the accomplishment of an 
effort to have Porto Rican tobacco admitted to 
Cuba free of duty, recognizing as it did that 
the Cuban product should be kept pure. 

Through the personal work of the officers of 
the association before Congress an additional 
appropriation was secured for the division of 
soils, was elevated to the dignity of a Bureau. 
This benefited many members of the leaf trade 
especially those interested in Connecticut and 
Florida tobaccos. 

From the beginning of the agitation for reci- 
procity with Cuba it was apparent to every one 
interested in the tobacco business that legislation 
might be enacted which would be inimical to 
their interests ; to prevent this and secure legisla- 
tion that would be of the least injury became 
the aim of the association and for months its 
officers were constantly at work, and as a result 
prevented a 50 per cent. reduction which, had it 
been allowed, would have seriously affected the 
manufacturers of fine cigars and perhaps driven 
many of them out of business. 

In this connection it should be noted that for 
the first time in the history of the cigar industry, 
through the efforts of the association, there was 
secured joint action by all branches of the in- 
dustry, and January 21, 1902, the most repre- 
sentative body of tobacco men that had ever 
been brought together met in Washington, pre- 
sented their cause to the President personally, 
and appeared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. Let 
those who claim that unity of action cannot be 
secured remember this. 

The conditions under which Cuba was finally 
given reciprocity is well known, but it is also 


of the most gratifying incidents of the year, and 
one of which the members of our association 
may refer to with a very proper pride as re- 
flecting the advantages to be gained through 








to farmers, but consult with packers, dealers in 
leaf tobacco and manufacturers of cigars as to 
the kind of seed best adapted for certain local- 
ities. A number of responses favorable to this 
resolution were received. 

During the preparation of the Underwood 
tariff law, the association was active and pre- 
vented the adoption’ of a schedule on tobacco 
which would have been most harmful to the in- 
dustry. The association also secured in this 
connection a much better definition of what con- 
stitutes a wrapper. Since the enactment of the 
present tariff law, appraisements have been 
more equitable and importers have had less 
cause for complaints. 

While Congress was considering the so-called 
War Tax measure, many propositions were con- 
sidered as to how the tobacco industry should 
be taxed, and many of those propositions had 
they been adopted, would have been of great 
detriment to the tobacco trade. The association 
worked industriously and secured what may well 
be considered the least harmful of all the taxes 
proposed, and certainly a much more favorable 
schedule than would have been adopted had 
there been no association to look out for the 
interests of the tobacco trade. 

The association has always aided in the efforts 
made at various times to correct the coupon evil, 
and when a call was made upon the organiza- 
tion recently for defending an appeal to the 
Courts of the State of Washington against a 
decision favorable to these contentions, the as- 
sociation immediately responded with a substan- 
tial contribution. This appeal is now before 
the United States Supreme Court, and should 
this court decide against the appellants it would 
go a long way towards eliminating an evil that 
has caused so much injury to the cigar trade. 








SCENE IN A LEAF PACKING HOUSE IN HAVANA. 


organized efforts, is the change in the customs 
stamp formerly placed on boxes of imported 
cigars.” 

At the Convention in Atlantic City in May, 
1914, a resolution was passed to ask the various 
experimental stations, both National and State, 
to stop the indiscriminate distribution of seed 


The Government, being in need of additional 
revenue, the Ways and Means Committee of 
Congress, in July, 1909, decided to increase the 
Internal Revenue Tax on cigars from $3 to $3.60 
per M. The officers of the association were 
notified of this July 4 and also that only the 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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Manufactured by the latest European methods by 
the oldest and largest cigar band manufacturers in 
NIMeni Cas Forty-five years of steadily increas- 


ing growth is the acid test of our workmanship 
and service. 


STEINER.SONS&CO,) 


LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIALISTS 
257-265 WIT"ST- STEINER BUILDING ~ NEW YORK CITY, 


Without cost to you, we will be glad to furnish 
sketches and suggestions for labels, display cartons, 
folding boxes, cut-outs and any specialty for the 
cigar trade. Write for estimates on your next order, 
large or small. 
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STRIPPED LEAF FROM PORTO RICO 
A Great Business Has Been Developed from a Small 
Beginning Made in 1906. 
3y JoserpH MENDELSSOHN. 

(Of Mendelsohn, Borneman & Co.) 
Wee Cuba had the misfortune of growing 

two poor crops of tobacco in succession 
in 1906 and 1907, the problem of furnishing a 
suitable substitute for Vuelta Abajo filler be- 
came extremely serious. 

It was quite natural that in style of leaf, 
taste and aroma the tobaccos of the island of 
Porto Rico should compare most favorably 
with Cuban tobacco; particularly good in this 
respect are the tobaccos raised on the fertile 
soil of the inland districts. 

When a satisfactory substitute had to be 
found in order to supply the urgent demand for 
mild, aromatic cigars, we thoroughly investi- 
gated the merits of Porto Rican tobaccos, and 
we recognized at once the necessity of bringing 
these tobaccos to the United States in a ready- 
to-work condition. 

The Porto Rican growers had not acquired 
the art of curing. tobaccos to that high com- 











SCENE IN PORTO RICAN PLANT OF MENDELSOHN, 


Rican products in the United States now 
amounts to nearly 10,000,000 pounds of leaf 


tobacco and over 150,000,000 cigars annually. 


STRIPPERS AT WORK IN MENDELSOHN, BORNEMAN PACKING HOUSE. 


pleteness which distinguishes the best work 
done on the island of Cuba. It was necessary 
for the handler of the Porto Rican leaf to build 
suitable curing houses and inaugurate a system 
of selecting and packing the tobaccos, by bring- 
ing over experienced men from the island of 
Cuba to do this difficult work. 

A powertul aid in the development and in- 
crease of the Porto Rican tobaccos was the 
fact that the free entry into the United States 
of tobaccos from Porto Rico created a satisfac- 


tory market for such cigars; also the wide- 
awake manufacturers of this country have 
availed themselves liberally of Porto Rican 


leaf which, whether worked alone, in combina- 
tion with domestic tobaccos, or in blends with 
Havana, has given the most gratifying results 
to the manufacturer. 

The inland tobaccos of Porto Rico are of 
particularly fine taste and ideally adapted to 
please the smoker of today, who wants a “mild 
and aromatic” cigar. Thus, beginning in 1906, 
with a small demand for the Porto Rican leaf, 
the exportation to the United States has grown 
to such an extent that the consumption of Porto 


It is interesting to know that before the 
Spanish-American war the Porto Rican tobac- 
cos had free entry to Cuba and a ready market 





PACKING HOUSE OF MENDELSOHN, 


BORNEMAN & CO. 


for Porto Rico’s output existed in Cuba and in 
Spain. Since the war Cuba has levied a tariff 
of $5 a pound on all tobacco from foreign coun- 
tries; therefore the exportation of Porto Rican 
tobacco to Cuba is prohibitive. 


We employ at the present time over 250 
people in the preparation of tobacco for our 
customers; we avail ourselves of nothing but 


the best of Sun-grown tobacco, and in purchas- 
ing such tobacco we are on the alert at all 
times to secure a product mild in taste and of 
high aroma, recognizing the fact that the 
American public does not want heavy cigars. 
In the stripping of our tobaccos, we pay par- 
have them stemmed cor- 
rectly; we see that sufficient stem is removed, 


ticular attention to 


making it unnecessary for the cigarmaker to 
take out an additional part of the stem so that 
his will not suffer. As tobaccos are 
usually stripped, the stem is often too long for 
the size of cigar, consequently the maker of 
the cigar is handicapped by losing time in re- 
moving the surplus stems. 


bunch 


Another item of great importance for the 
manufacturer to know is that our tobaccos are 
put up in barrels containing about 115 pounds 
each. We do not believe in pressing a greater 
weight into the barrels, although it can be done 

(Continued on page 22. 
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Necessity does not demand that you 


Buy your leaf tobacco from us. 
However, complete satisfaction does; 
For nowhere else can you do better 


On prices, quality or uniformity. 


BORNEMANN &€ 
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possible opportunity for a hearing would be the 
It was a critical situation, but, 
having executive officers willing to sacrifice their 
holiday, they hurried to Washington and by 
earnest and emphatic statements secured the de- 
feat of the measure in Committee. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that no greater service has 


next morning. 


ever been given the association. 

The results secured to members of the associa- 
tion by the active work done by the Insurance 
Committee during 1910, 1911 and 1912 has 
never received the credit that is justly due, but 
if a comparison is made between the rates paid 
prior to 1911 and those paid now, especially in 
New York, it will show just how the trade has 
been benefited. 





DRYING STRIPPED FIER 


The recommendation made that the associa- 
tion should institute a vigorous campaign of 
education by preparing a statement of actual 
conditions and undisputed statistics and to give 
the same widespread publicity, has not received 
the attention such a matter deserved, yet the 
officers of the association have interested the 
erowers in new and more scientific methods, 
with the result that tobacco of better quality and 
burn is now being raised in several States, more 
especially in Pennsylvania. 

The association took an active part in the 
controversy in regard to the Bonded Factory 
Stamp, and sent out over 300 letters to the most 
interested manufacturers throughout the United 
States. 
the manufacturers of Greater New York, as- 
sisted in the protest presented by the Chicago 
manufacturers, filed briefs with the officials in 
Washington, attended hearings in Washington, 
and presented arguments against the issuing of 


It helped in organizing a committee of 


a label denoting workmanship as representing 
the character of a cigar. 


Owing to the indifference of the cigar manu- 
facturers in general, who did take an interest 


sufficiently large to combat the representations 
made by opponents. These efforts were but 
partially successful, but they did head off the 
issue of different colored stamps to indicate dif- 
ferent kinds of workmanship, and obtained, as 
far as workmanship is concerned, a fairer in- 
terpretation. 


IN 


The proposition of the Eastern freight lines 
to change the classification of tobacco in cases 
in less than carload lots, from fourth to third 
class, which means an increase in freight to the 
smaller shipper of about 40 per cent. received 
the attention of the association and every effort 
was made to prevent such an additional burden 
from being placed upon the greatest number in 
the industry and least able to bear such an in- 
crease. 

The Executive Officers have done, during the 
existence of the association, an immense amount 
of personal work in the interest of every mem- 
ber of the trade, the direct beneficial results of 
which are being enjoyed by all. 

If results, such as above cited, can be obtained 





TFORTO RICO WAREHOUSE. 


by a comparatively small percentage of the to- 
bacco industry, how much more could be ac- 
complished if everyone in the trade put their 
shoulder to the wheel, and join the organiza- 
tion, which is big enough and powerful enough 
trade representation, to be heard and listened to 
at all times on all questions appertaining to our 
interests. 


STRIPPED LEAF FROM PORTO RICO 
(Continued from page 20.) 


and is done by others. Too much compression 
causes the tobaccos to become caked, and in 
shaking up the leaf it will produce a large quan- 
tity of scraps. Our way of preparing and bar- 
reling the tobacco overcomes this difficulty, and 
we can safely say that our tobacco are ready to 
work. They shake out easily from the barrel 
and make but a minimum amount of scraps, 
hardly worth mentioning. 

The illustrations shown give some idea of 
the commodious arrangements which we have 
in our packing and stripping plant in Catano, 
Porto Rico; our place is commodious. We do 
not crowd our packing or stripping rooms. 
Everything is kept in the most sanitary condi- 
tion, and we have in addition large floors de- 
voted to the curing of the leaf. In making our 
purchases early in the season, supplying our- 
selves for the yearly want, we are enabled to 
strip up an equal proportion of the holdings of 


our tobaccos, thus securing for the consumer a 
uniformity in the stripped article throughout 
the entire year. All the work of stripping is 
done in our own buildings, receiving the care- 
ful supervision of our resident partner, Mr. 
Fernando Alvarez, and his able assistants. 
Nothing is allowed to go into the barrels ex- 
cept tobacco that has been thoroughly selected 
and examined as to correct stripping and 
proper quality. 

Our business has grown from year to year 
and our customers have grown with us. Ey- 
eryone of them today is using ever-increasing 
quantities of our leaf, which shdws that every- 
thing we claim for our goods is found to be 
correct. 

The barrels containing our stripped and 
booked tobacco carry our trade mark as a 
guarantee of the purity and uniformity of our 
goods. 
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PACIFIC COAST ORGANIZATION 
(Continued from page 14.) 








of Retail Cigar Dealers, during almost four 
years of existence has proved its worth not only 
to its members, but to the trade at large on the 
Pacific coast. 

It has always been in the advance guard in 
those things conducive to good business and so 
it will continue to be while its members allow 
themselves to be governed by the same unselfish 
motives and sound principles of business which 
have directed its progress in the past. 
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ODD SIDE LINE FOR CIGAR STORE 


Retail Establishment in Missouri Finds a Circulating 
Library a Money Maker. 
HE cigar store of Luther McGehee, at 118 
West 4th street, Joplin, Mo., believes in 
sidelines. In addition to a large stock of cigars, 
cigarettes, smoking tobacco and pipes, this store 
maintains one of the finest soda fountains in 
Joplin, in connection with which it features 
light lunches, hot bouillon, sandwiches and hot 
coffee and chocolate. 

An assortment of fine candies are also fea- 
tured, but the most unusual side-line is a well- 
stocked circulating library from which patrons 
can borrow, at a moderate charge, all of the 
newest popular books as well as the works of 
the leading standard authors. 

The library contains one of the best collec- 
tions of books in that section, and is reported 
to be liberally patronized. The library pays in 
more ways than one, as it is the means of bring- 
ing many people to the store regularly every 
week, and their presence with frequency helps 
out the business in the other departments. 

There are probably other cigar dealers lo- 
cated in sections where library facilities are in- 
sufficient that might incorporate such a feature 
with considerable profit to their business. 
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HAVANA CIGARS IN STACKS. 

Anthony Trollope, the 
author, had one wall of his study pigeonholed 
with little cupboards, each of which he filled 
with cigars, stacked across and across like 
lumber. A pointed stud in the wood above the 
door indicated the bin in use. The cigars were 
ordered by the chestful directly from Havana. 


famous English 
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Bennett, Sloan & Co. 





A Success for 28 Years and Still Growing in Popularity 


Also Distributors for 


GUEDALIA & CO.’S 
EL SALERO 


HAVANA CIGARS MADE IN BOND 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS 482 BROOME ST., NEW YORK 
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|The following address was delivered by 
Basil A. Condax, of the cigarette manufactur- 
ing firm of E. A. Condax & Co., at a hearing 
before the Chicago City Council, in June, 1914, 
on a petition of Lucy Page Gaston and the 
Anti-Cigarette League, for the passage of an 
ordinance to prohibit the sale of cigarettes in 
Largely because of this address, the 
petition was dismissed. It is doubtful if an 
abler or more interesting defense of the ciga- 
rette presented—C. FRep: 
CROSBY. | 
INS manufacturer of cigarettes approves 
the sale of cigarettes to boys, nor ob- 

jects to reasonable legislation forbidding the 


Chicago. 


has ever been 





sale of tobacco in any form to minors,” said Mr. 
Condax, “but we cannot see why the anti-ciga- 
rette league is justified in picking out the ciga- 
rette as the form of tobacco to be abolished by 
legislation. Let us look calmly at this anti- 


: 
> 
cigarette question, laying aside all prejudice, 
which is really the foundation of most of the 
agitation against the cigarette. 

“Recent and conclusive investigation by 
medical societies shows that the cigarette is the 
least injurious form in which tobacco is used. 
The statement of Mr. Edison in regard to ciga- 
rettes brought forth the immediate refutation of 
the charges made against the paper-covered 
smoke by a man who 1s surely in a position to 
know whether or not there is anything injurious 
in cigarettes. This man is willing and eager 
tu bring’ the matter to a court of law to prove 
the cigarette ‘not guilty’ on all charges preferred 
against it. 

“As nations advance along the lines of civili- 
zation, they become more and more cigarette 
smoking peoples. In all lines of endeavor, 
among scientists, among physicians, among the 
clergy, among the business men in the thick of 
the competitive struggle, among the writers and 
the artists, you will find at the top of the list 
the cigarette smoker. If I cared to mention 
names, I could prove beyond the question of a 
doubt that this is true. 

“The accomplishments of this country in the 
fields of science and of invention and of worth- 
while achievements are increasing as the United 
States is becoming a cigarette-using nation. 
The people of the German empire last year 
Has any 
nation done more for the advance of civilization 
scientific lines 
medical research than Germany? Ask any busi- 


consumed thirteen billion cigarettes. 


along inventive and and in 
ness man of this country about German com- 
merce, 

“In the recent fighting in the Balkans, the 
Greeks showed physical endurance and iron 
determination as a cigarette-smoking nation 
which astonished the world. To win 30 battles 
in 30 consecutive days, averaging 20 miles daily 
in forced marches, certainly shows a clean bill 
of physical fitness. 

“So much for the cigarette-smoking nations! 
Now something about cigarette-smoking indi- 
viduals. I am going to make this very personal, 


if you will permit me. I am the youngest of a 
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AN ELOQUENT DEFENSE OF THE CIGARETTE 


By BASIL A. CONDAX 
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family of seven brothers, all cigarette users. 

“My eldest brother, who is 50 years old, is 
a model of physical and mental health, and has 
been a cigarette smoker since early manhood. 
All the rest of my brothers smoke cigarettes, 
and so far as the insurance companies’ physi- 
cians are able to determine, they are all sound 
of heart and lung and first-class risks. I hope 
that my own personal appearance does not sug- 
gest the physical ravages supposed to be pro- 
duced by the use of cigarettes. 
smoking them for 15 years, since | was 20 years 
old. My mother and father did not permit me 
to smoke cigarettes until I was 20. 

“Apart from this, the bill which is suggested 


I have been 


to the city of Chicago for passage claims that 
tobacco in any form is injurious to the human 
body. 
hibit the sale of tobacco in one form and permit 
To prohibit the sale 
of tobacco in the form of cigarettes, as the anti- 
cigarette league wishes to do, is a tyrannical 
act, not to be tolerated by the free people of 
Chicago. 
piness are our rights under the Declaration of 
Independence. 


In this case, how can you, legally, pro- 


its sale in other forms? 


Life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 


These rights, these Jeffersonian 
ideals of personal liberty, you gentlemen of 
the committee are surely in favor of upholding 
as long as the republic shall last.” 


Yo 


AN OLD SLANDER ON TOBACCO 





It Is Being Revived by Followers of Dr. Peas, but Has 
Been Refuted by Scientific Authority. 


By Kart FREDERICK. 


OME of the few followers of Charles Gas- 
ton Peas, the anti-tobacco agitator, have 
recently been reviving the old slander against 
tobacco, to the effect that a drop of nicotine on 
a dog’s tongue would kill the animal instantly 
and that a single cigar contains enough nicotine 
to kill two men. 

The important things about these statements 
is that they are absolutely untrue. 

Dr. Leonard K. Hirshburg, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, a man who, by the way, 
is not himself a user of tobacco in any form, 
came out a few years ago with an article in the 
Maryland Medical Journal in refutation of the 
above slander, which had even found its way 
into text books used in some of the public 
schools. 

Dr. Hirshburg quoted the following  state- 
ments from a text book actually used in the 
“Tobacco, a 
powerful narcotic, contains a substance called 
nicotine. A single drop if put on the tongue 
of a dog will kill the animal. An ordinary cigar 
contains nicotine enough to kill two men if 
taken pure.” 

Dr. Hirshburg then went on to say: “Here 
are three little sentences containing four big 
Tobacco is not a narcotic, a single drop 
of nicotine will not kill a dog in the manner de- 
scribed, and an ordinary cigar used in the ordi- 
nary way, containing its usual amount of pure 
nicotine, will not kill two flies.” 


grammar schools of Baltimore: 


lies. 


Dr. Hirshburg further stated that he also 
found similar exaggeration in the text books 
on the subject of cigarettes. He affirms that 
the smoke of the paper wrapping of cigarettes 
has never been proved irritating to the lung 
cells, that analyses of the paper wrapper made 
in London, Boston, Washington and New York 
“show the absence of any trace of poison of 
any kind,” and that instead of being more in- 
jurious than a cigar a cigarette is only one-fifth 
as strong as a pipe and one-tenth as strong as 
the average cigar. 

Dr. Hirshburg contradicted the assertion that 
cigarette smoking is productive of insanity. In 
support of this he quoted Professor Cushing of 
Oxford, Smiedeberg of Strasburg, Meyer of 
Vienna, Soliman of the University of Michigan, 
and Abel of Johns Hopkins, all eminent phar- 
macologists, to the effect that “the nicotine ab- 
sorbed probably has no action whatever upon 
those addicted to smoking.” 

The statements of Dy. Hirshburg are far 
more worthy of credence than those of Charles 
Gaston Peas and his followers, for the reason 
that the former is a medical man who has 
studied the subject from the standpoint of the 
scientist, while Peas is a dentist, who seems 
to have sought merely to square his statements 
about tobacco with his own prejudices. 
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GOLD MEDAL TO PARTAGAS 





Robert E. Lane’s Improvised Exhibit a Prize Winner 
at the Panama Exposition. 

HE famous Partagas brand of cigars of 

Cifuentes, Fernandez & Co., for which 

Robert E. Lane is the general representative for 

the United States and Canada, was awarded 

a gold medal by the board judges at the Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition. 

This award was not only an official acknowl- 
edgment of the acknowledged high quality of 
the cigars, but also a tribute to the ability of 
Robert E. Lane to make good. 

The Partagas factory in Havana did not pre- 
pare an exhibit for the Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco, but when Mr. Lane went to the Pacific 
coast last winter he visited the Exposition. In 
the cigar displays, he saw an opportunity to 
have Partagas represented. 

He had no time to send to Cuba for special 
sizes or fancy shapes made for exposition pur- 
poses. From regular stock; 
from his sample case, he selected enough cigars 
What he did was not 
done with the expectation of winning any prize, 
but rather to avoid having a cigar display with 
Partagas entirely omitted. 

Modest as the exhibit was, the conspicuous 
merit of Partagas could not escape recognition. 
Though the gold medal awarded is but one 
among many honors accorded to Partagas, 
there is much reason to appreciate the prize, 
under the circumstances. 

The sales of Partagas cigars in the United 
States have been of large proportions for a 
good many years, but whether or not the honors 
won in San Francisco served to stimulate the 
demand, or whether the increase is due to other 
reasons, the sales up to the early part of Sep- 
tember this year were considerably larger than 
the entire year of 1914, and they were by no 
means small in that year. 


in fact, chiefly 


to make a small exhibit. 
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The Biggest Union Cigarette 
Factory in the Wor 











Making Favorite Brands of Turkish Cigarettes 
FIFTH AVENUES, COSMOS, EGYPTIAN HEROES AND CONCORDS 
Retailing at 5, 10 and 15 Cents 









Cosmos Cigarette, 10 for 15 cents. 





Fifth Avenue Cigarette, 10 for 10 cents. 





We Maintain Our Own Premium and Coupon Department 
Our Premiums Offer the Best Value 


Samples and Prices Mailed Free to Responsible Parties 


I. B. KRINSKY 


207 NORTH 4TH STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE OLDEST BUSINESS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


George W. Helme Co. Traces Its Ancestry Direct 
to the Old Stone Snuff Mill, Erected by P. & 
G. Lorillard, on the Bank of the Bronx 
River, Away Back in 1760. 


The George W. Helme Co. ably upholds a 
business that has been carried on for 155 years, 
dating back to the snuff factory established by 
Teas 


P. & G. Lorillard in New York in 1760. 


TOBACCO 





the costly snuff box encrusted with gold, jewel 
studded and initialed N in big diamonds that 
used to be displayed in the show windows of 
Mrs. Lynch’s jewelry store. 

Though of less intrinsic value, the snuff 
boxes of Washington, Franklin, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, Gallatin, Monroe, Jackson, Clay 
and Webster are made almost priceless by as- 
sociation. A small silver snuff box, used by 
Lafayette while a prisoner in Olmutz fortress, 
not worth $1.50 if the value of the metal was 
the only consideration, was sold recently for 





THE ORIGINAL LORILLARD SNUFF MILL, STILL STANDING IN BRONX PARK, NEW YORK. 


associated with the highest aristocracy of to- 
bacco, not its historical 
antecedents but also because of success con- 
tinued uninterruptedly 


only because of 
from colonial days. 
When the founders of the business first began 
to operate their little mill, snuff taking was 
the most fashionable of all the uses of tobacco. 

The wealth and importance of a person of 
rank were attested by the magnificence of his 
snuff box. An invitation to take a pinch of 
snuff was a courtesy a monarch might offer to 
an ambassador or a favored courtier. Most of 
the great men of the time took snuff. Some 
of them tilitated their nostrils inordinately. In 
Iturope, the snuff box was more than a token 
of distinction, a bauble to be shown; it was a 
receptacle constantly resorted to; it was 
Napoleon’s indespensable pocket companion, 
rendering service in every emergency; when 
Talleyrand, the astute diplomat, didn’t know 
what else to do, he always produced his snuff 
hox; Samuel Johnson, the lexicographer, at 
times endured bitter poverty uncomplainingly, 
but he couldn’t bear to be deprived of snuff. 
When Beau Brummell encountered dire mis- 


fortune, the one thing that he would not pawn. 


was his snuff box. 

In America today, many notable collections 
of snuff boxes are jeweled reminders of the 
time when taking snuff was the frequent prac- 
tice of the great. Of Napoleonic relics, prob- 
ably the thing best known by New Yorkers is 


more than many men get for a year’s labor. 

The place of origin of the business now car- 
ried on by the George W. Helme Co. is 
guarded by New York as a spot of historical 
interest. Erected on land that was then a part 





continuity. 

To the original Lorillard snuff business long 
since was added the Rail Road Mills snuff, 
established in 1825, and Gail & Ax’s snuff, a 
creation of 1851; in many other respects the 
business has changed and grown. Yet the 
George W. Helme Co. continues to manufac- 
ture and distribute all of the old origina! 
Maccaboys, Rappees, High Toasts, Strong, 
Salt, Sweet and Plain Scotches, exactly like 
the stuff that tickled the noses of so many 
great men of previous centuries. 

Visitors to the World’s Fair at Chicago in 
1892 who saw among the tobacco exhibits, a 
jar of Lorillard’s snuff more than a hundred 
years old, thought then, perhaps, that the 
snuff business belonged to generations gone. 
Little did they know how the industry would 
continue and grow. The worst cynic hardly 
would sniff at the total tonnage of snuff an- 
nually manufactured and distributed by the 
George W. Helme Co. Nor can one say that 
attempts made to renew the fashions of the 
first quarter of the 19th century will not make 
the use of the snuff box more extensive. 

Togsacco is pleased to reproduce in this con- 
nection a reproduction of a rare historical 
document, in the form of a bill sale for snuff 
manufactured in the original Lorillard mill. 
This document, suitably framed, has long oc- 
cupied a place of honor on the wall of the office 
of Otis Smith, the present chief executive of 
the George W. Helme Co. 
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THE COLONEL AND HIS CIGARETTE 


One of the Greatest Men of Modern Times Is Seldom 
Without a Paper Rolled Smoke. 

There appears in a recent issue of Scribner's 
Magazine a picture of “The Colonel with the 
inevitable cigarette and colored glasses, watch- 
ing the approaching ship.” An excellent pic- 
ture to call to the attention of the next Mid- 
Western State Legislature that discusses anti- 
cigarette legislation, or the next corporation 
that hangs out the sign, “No cigarette smoker 
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BILL FOR SNUFF SOLD FROM THE LORILLARD MILL IN 1773. 


of the Lorillard farm, the old snuff mill, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, now stands 
in Bronx Park, a monument to the enterprise 
of colonial days. From the Lorillard mill, 
built in 1760, to the George W. Helme Co. 


? 


need apply.” For though there 1s so much in- 
sistence that cigarettes and efficiency are in- 
compatible, the “inevitable cigarette’ in this 
picture is in the mouth of Colonel Goethals, 
who built the Panama Canal.—Life. 
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Lorillard’s Snuff, : Est. 1760 
Rail Road Mills Snutf, Est. 1825 
Gail & Ax’s Snuff, : Est. 1851 









ALL OF THE OLD ORIGINAL 


Maccoboys—Rappees—High Toasts— 
Strong, Salt, Sweet and Plain Scotchs 
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GEORGE W. HELME COMPANY 


111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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“GONE, BUT NOT FORGOTTEN” 


NECROLOGY OF THE TOBACCO TRADE SINCE THE BEGINNING 


OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Compiled by C. FRED: CROSBY 


Editor of ToBacco. 





|The compilation of this roll of the departed 
members of the trade has been a labor of love, 
not unmingled with sorrow and sadness. Of 
the long list of those who have joined the silent 
majority since the beginning of the twentieth 
century, practically all of them were known to 
me personally, most of them were my personal 
friends, and with scores of them I had been 
upon terms of far more than ordinary intimacy. 
Many of them ranked among Nature's noble- 
men while they lived, and left a precious mem- 
ory as a heritage when they departed. All in 
all, it is a roll in which any industry might take 
a just and becoming pride —C. FRED: Crossy. | 


1900. 
CHARLES G. STACHELBERG, New York, clear 
Havana manufacturer. 
Merr York, 
founders of the Metropolitan Tobacco Co. 


BENDHEIM, New one of the 


ALEXANDER Ratpu, Philadelphia, | snuff 
manufacturer. 

Prncus PoHatski, Key West cigar manu- 
facturer, and founder of the firm of P. Pohalski 
& Co. 

Bias, TRUJILLO, Key West, cigar manufac- 
turer. 

PATRICK SEXTON, Minneapolis, cigar jobber. 


AUGUSTE CooLoT, San Francisco, pioneer 
Pacific coast jobber. 
BENJAMIN A. VAN SCHAIK, Philadelphia, 


tobacco jobber. 

SoL RINALbO, San Francisco, jobber and one 
of the founders of the firm of Rinaldo Bros. 

lean 
buyer and broker. 

SIEGMUND LeEvyNn, Buffalo, prominent retail 


Garrity, Chicago, wholesale cigar 


cigar dealer, and founder of the business now 


conducted under the firm name of Noah, 
Foster & Co. 
1gOl. 

FERDINAND Hirscu, New York, cigar im- 
porter for 
United States representative of Henry Clay & 
Bock & Co. 

PIERRE LORILLARD, 


and manufacturer, many years 


for 
tobacco 


New 


great 


York, many 


years head of the Lorillard 
works in Jersey City. 

Joszt A. VrecA, New York, one of the first 
men that ever engaged in the manufacture of 
clear Havana cigars in the United States. 

Davip Hirscu, pioneer cigar manufacturer, 
‘and the man who introduced the mold work sys- 
tem of making cigars in the United States. 

Epwin M. Scuwarz, cigar manufacturer and 
the man from whom the firm of E. M. Schwarz 
& Co. derived its name. 

WittiAmM GrLaccum, New York, cigar manu- 
founder of the firm of William 


Glaccum & Sons. 


facturer and 


Henry WINECKE, Minneapolis, cigar jobber, 
and one of the founders of the firm of Winecke 
& Doerr. 

CHARLES ButLer, Binghamton, cigar manu- 
facturer, and Nestor of the industry in Bing- 
hamton. 

1902. 

Ystpko Penpas, New York, pioneer clear 
Havana manufacturer in the United States, and 
founder of the firm of Y. Pendas & Alvarez. 

CHARLES B. PERKINS, Boston, prominent 
cigar merchant and importer, and founder of 
the firm of Charles B. Perkins & Co. 

Henry HeyMAnn, Philadelphia, cigar manu- 
facturer, and for many years head of the firm 
or Pe) Din: ce Cas 

Wititiam E. CHANDLEE, Washington, D. C., 
prominent cigar merchant, and personal friend 
of famous statesmen and soldiers. 

CHARLES J. DoNovaNn, Buffalo, cigar and to- 
bacco jobber. 

Davin DUNLOP, Nice 
manufacturer for the export trade. 

WILLIAM CAMERON, Richmond, Va., tobacco 
manufacturer and founder of the house of 
Cameron & Cameron, the immediate predecessor 
of the present Falk Tobacco Co. 

Jutrius ELLIncEerR, New York, clear Havana 


Richmond, tobacco 


cigar manufacturer. 

SicMuND Jacosy, New York, cigar manu- 
facturer. 

MicHAEL Ketty, New York, veteran cigar 
dealer of Park Row. 

Joun J. McGarry, president of the Cuban- 
American Mfg. Co, 

Joaquin Costo, Key West, clear Havana cigar 
manufacturer. 

Peter DoErRHOFER, Louisville, tobacco manu- 
facturer. 

GEORGE Hutt, Binghamton, cigar manufac- 
turer, and at one time famous as the originator 
of the Cardiff giant hoax. 


1903. 

Jos—EpH Parx, New York, founder of the 
great cigar importing house of Park & Tilford. 

E. B. Gappis, Newark, N. J., head of the 
cigar distributing house of the Wilkinson-Gad- 
dis Co. 

PuiLo S. BENNETT, New York, head of the 
cigar distributing house of Bennett, Sloan & 
Co., who was killed by the overturning of a 
stage coach, while traveling in the Thunder 
Mountain district in Idaho. 

RicHArp M. Hurcuines, New York, tobacco 
manufacturer, and for a number of years prom- 
inent in the councils of the American Tobacco 
Co. 

Frep E. Parsons, Toledo, cigar jobber for 
many years at the head of the cigar department 
of the great distributing house of Berdan & Co. 


WILLIAM J. 


and cigar jobber. 


Bancuart, Chicago, tobacco 


GEORGE A. HELLOWELL, Youngstown, O., a 
prominent and successful jobber. 

AvOLPHE Moret, Washington, D. C., cigar 
jobber. 

THomas H. Martin, tobacco 
manufacturer and member of the firm of N. H. 
Martin & Co. 

Epwarp P. Gresu, Norristown, Pa., cigar 
manufacturer and member of the firm of W. Kk. 
Gresh & Sons. 

PauL Catvi, New York, tobacco manufac- 
turer and exporter, and member of the firm 
of Moore & Calvi. 

W. H. Moorenouse, Chicago, tobacco manu- 
facturer, for many years prominently connected 


Louisville, 


with the Spaulding & Merrick Co., originators 
of the Velvet brand of tobacco. 

Jutius H. Jacogs, Syracuse, N. 
manufacturer. 

Pretrer D. Pinke, New York, veteran cigar 
dealer. 

Henry A. Ricuey, New York, cigar broker 
and manufacturers’ agent. 

Epwarp L. Hyman, New York, at one time 
engaged in the manufacture of cigars in Mon- 


¥.) -cigag 


treal, and later a retailer in New York. 
PAUL FRANKEL, New York, prominent retail 
cigar dealer. 
1904. 
Tuomas H. DELANO, Conn., 
founder and for many years editor of Tospacco. 


Greenwich, 


CHARLES BAKER, New York, cigar salesman, 
the United 


famous throughout States as 
Baron” Baker. 

Ropert S. BosHer, Richmond, Va., million- 
aire tobacco manufacturer, and member of the 
firm of Butler & Bosher. 

ABRAHAM SILVERTHAU, 
manufacturer and 
Silverthau & Co. 

CHARLES Bonpy, New York, cigar manufac- 
turer and founder of the firm of Bondy & 
IPederers 

WARNER 
jobber. 

GeorGE F. Kuutes, St. Paul, cigar manufac- 
turer and head of the firm of Kuhles & Stock. 

MiInRAN ATESHIAN, Boston, cigarette manu- 
facturer. 

RrcHarp T. Gumpert, Philadelphia, cigar 
manufacturer, died in Germany, while on a visit 
to the Fatherland. 

AntHoNny SCHULTE, New York, practical all 
around cigar man and founder of the Schulte 


New York, cigar 
head of the firm of A. 


H. Eris, Detroit, veteran cigar 


chain of stores. 
Wititiam K. GresH, Norristown, Pa., cigar 
manufacturer and head of the firm of W. K. 
(Continued on page 30.) 
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OU know the history of coupons in the tobacco business. They 

have thoroughly proved that you can come pretty near measuring 

your profits, Mr. Dealer, by the popularity and value of the coupon 
you give over your counter. 


Waniilton Coupons have a “double value”. Wise smokers 
know their worth and their families know these coupons can be exchanged 
for and redeemed with the nationally popular J-a” Green Stamps. 


Millions of everyday buyers are now collecting Hamilton Cou- 
pons and Jn" stamps. You can easily take your share of that trade. 


Here is what Mr. Nicholas Ehrlich, chairman of the Tobacco 


Purchasing Association, has to say on the subject: 


‘* There is only one Company which I know that will not 
interfere with our business and give us a good coupon, equiva- 
lent to the chain store coupon; that is The Hamilton Coupon 
Company. This Company is old, conservative, resourceful, 
solid and reliable. It will never compete with our tobacco 
business and it will not object to our progress and expansion.’’ 


He is right—#Aanttlf{on Coupons meet chain store competition 
most effectively, and will tie regular buyers closer to you than any other 
method of advertising in existence. A\s an international endorsement, 
The Hamilton Corporation and The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
received the highest award at the Panama-Pacific International Exxposi- 
tion for “Means and Methods of Advertising”. 


Drop us a card today and we will send you full information on “The 
System that Sells Your Goods’—the most effective service ever offered. 


THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


Geo. B. Caldwell, President ? 
2 West 45th Street New York City 
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Gresh & Sons, struck by a team and fatally in- 
jured. 

Jacos L. Srretirsky, New York, cigar sales- 
man, killed in a railway wreck in Michigan. 

ApamM H. Tueosatp, Philadelphia, cigar 
manufacturer and founder of the Theobald & 
Oppenheimer Co. 

E. G. STEANE, Philadelphia, cigar jobber. 

SAMUEL FRIEDBERGER, New York, successful 
retail cigar dealer. 

PETER HAupTMAN, St. Louis, prominent job- 
ber and founder of the Peter Hauptman Cigar 
Co., known to thousands as “Uncle Peter.” 


I1g05. 

Jacos M. Duncan, Philadelphia, cigar job- 
ber and importer, and head of the firm of Dun- 
can & Moorhead. 

Louis F. Fromer, New York, cigar manu- 
facturer and salesman. 

Moses FREIBERG, Cincinnati, cigar manufac- 
turer and member of the firm of J. H. Lucke & 
Go; 

Morris S. Wise, New York 
yer, and for many years secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Cigar Manufacturers and 
counsel for the Havana Cigar Manufacturers 
Association of the United States. 

Parks, New York, retailer and 


, trade-mark law- 


Epwarp J. 
cigar department manager. 

Frank Norron, Boston, cigar manufacturer. 

DaniEL Lyons, Richmond, Va., tobacco 
manufacturer, 

Joun Aver, Middletown, O., tobacco manu- 
facturer, and partner in the Paul J. Sorg Co. 

J. Epwarp Cow es, New York, one of the 
best known cigar men in the United States, for 
many years manager of the cigar department of 
Austin, Nichols & Co., killed in a railway acci- 
dent at New Rochelle. 

GUSTAVE Fucus, Chicago, cigar manufacturer 
and salesman, one of the most picturesque 
figures in the trade, killed by his own hand. 

Frep F. Fow rer, Chicago, prominent cigar 
salesman. 


1906, 


Ignacio Haya, Tampa, pioneer clear Havana 
manufacturer in the United States, one of the 
founders of the firm of Sanchez & Haya, and 
a leader in the establishment of the cigar in- 
dustry in Tampa. 

Sor Hampurcer, Chicago, one of the most 
successful cigar men in the United States, mem- 
ber of the firm of A. Santaella & Co, which, 
through his energy and ability, became and con- 
tinued for several vears the largest clear Havana 
manufacturing concern in Tampa. 

A. S. Sutzpercer, Chicago, cigarette and 
cigar manufacturer and salesman. 

Cuartes B. Hutt, New York, vice-president 
of the American Tobacco Co. 

STANLEY WoLLMAN, New York, one of the 
best known cigar salesmen in the United States, 
died in Minneapolis. 

Myer Foster, New York, cigar manufac- 
turer, for many years at the head of Foster, 
Hilson & Co., originators of the once famous 
Hoffman House cigar. 

Davip T. Wuitseck, New York, pioneer 
clear Havana salesman, and partner in various 
successful cigar manufacturing firms, including 


Perez, Rodriguez & Co., and V. Mancebo, 
Muina & Co. 

WittiAM GraAr, Milwaukee, veteran cigar 
manufacturer. 

Dr. W. E. S. Fates, traveler and author, and 
for many years member: of the editorial staff of 
the Tobacco Leaf. 

Henry C. DemutH, Lancaster, 
cigar dealer and proprietor of a cigar store 
which had been established by his grandfather 
and retained in the family for more than a 


Pa., retail 


century. 
Dan H.. Priest, San Francisco, prominent 
cigar salesman on the Pacific coast. 
Gervais Draz, Tampa, cigar manufacturer, 
and brother of Jose M. Diaz, of Bustillo Bros. & 
Diaz 


S. Rothschild, for many years head of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Segar Co., died suddenly while 
on a visit to New York. 
WALTER A. SCHIFFER, New 
manufacturer, and for many years active in the 
affairs of Kerbs, Wertheim & Schiffer, and its 
successor, the United Cigar Manufacturers, 


York, cigar 


burned to death in a fire in his Summer home at 
Long Branch. 

CHarces L. MarsurG, Baltimore, retired to- 
bacco manufacturer. 

SIMON OTTENBURG, New York, cigar manu- 
facturer, and head of the firm of S. Ottenburg 
& Bro., for many years one of the most prom- 
inent cigar manufacturing in the 
United States. 

CHARLES C. Voar, Louisville, cigar manutfac- 


concerns 








TOBACCO STRIPPING FACTORY OF JULIUS KLORFEIN, IN CUBA. 








Jacos Levi, vice-president of the American 
West Indies Trading Co., and father of Morris 
J. Levi, one of the founders of that company, 
died in Hamburg, Germany, while on a visit to 
the Fatherland. 

PANTALEON F*. CarcaBa, St. Augustine, Fla., 
clear Havana cigar manufacturer, and leaf to- 
bacco expert, member of firm of Garcia, Vega & 
Carcaba. 

Jose M. Amo, New York, clear Havana 
manufacturer, and senior member of the Tampa 
firm of Amo, Ortiz & Co. 

Faustino Lozano, New York, pioneer clear 
Havana manufacturer, for many years senior 
member of the firm of Lozano, Pendas & Co., 
and later founder of the Tampa firm of F. 
Lozano, Sons & Co. 

Joun W. Love, New York, millionaire retired 
cigar manufacturer, died from injuries resulting 
from being struck by a street car. 

1907. 

SIGMUND RotuscHiLp, Detroit, leaf tobacco 

dealer and cigar manufacturer, father of Harry 


turer, and at the time of his death a manager 
for the American Cigar Co. 

Tom A. Ewers, New York, popular cigar 
salesman. 

Henry Baxrow, Louisville, prominent cigar 
merchant. 

FRANK B. WILLIAMS, Tampa, for a number 
of years Tampa representative of ToBACco. 

AuRELIO Fonseca, New York, veteran cigar 
manufacturer. 

FRANK H. BERNING, Cincinnati, for many 
years an active cigar jobber. 

JouHN A: ToLMAN, Chicago, a prominent cigar 
and tobacco jobber. 

E. M. Estasroox, Bangor, Me., member o 
the old established cigar jobbing and retailing 
firm of G. G. Estabrook & Sons. 

NicHOLAS GONZALEZ, Tampa, clear Havana 
manufacturer and founder of the firm of 
Gonzalez, Mora & Co., afterwards known as 
Gonzalez, Fisher & Co., died at Liberty, N. Y. 

WiLirAM J. Merratyi, New York, one of the 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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founders of the wholesale grocery and cigar 

distributing house of Acker, Merrall & Condit. 

GEorGE C, Lyon, Providence, R. I., member 
of the chain store drug and cigar selling firm 
known as the Hall & Lyon Co. 

1908. 

ANTONIO GONZALEZ, New York, known as the 
father of the Spanish colony in New York, for 
many years a leaf tobacco dealer, but later en- 
gaged in banking. 

Puitip Firzpatrick, Troy, N. Y., one of the 
founders of the successful cigar jobbing house 
of Fitzpatrick & Draper. 

LrEopotp NEWBURGER, 
cigar manufacturer, actively engaged in busi- 
ness for 44 years. 

Henry FisuHer, Louisville, president of the 


Cincinnati, veteran 


Tobacco Workers International Union. 
CAPT. FLAHERTY, New York, 
leaf tobacco expert, leaf tobacco broker, and 


MiIcHAEL E. 


cigar manufacturers’ representative, one of the 
best known men in the trade throughout the 
United States and in Cuba. 

CHARLES D. Larus, Richmond, Va., tobacco 
manufacturer and head of the firm of Larus Bro. 
se (Clee 

FRANCIS S. New 


cigarette manufacturer and head of t 


York, 
he Kinney 
I 


KINNEY, pioneer 


Bros. Tobacco Co., which was one of the original 
elements in the organization of the American 
Tobacco Co. 

Louis Extras, Charleston, S. C., a prominent 
retail cigar man, long actively identified with 
the Pinkussohn Cigar Co. 

Harry H. Moore, Lockport, N. Y., for 42 
years proprietor of the leading cigar store in 
that city. 

Harry S. Git, New York, for many years 
a popular cigar salesman. 

Joun McLean, Detroit, veteran cigar manu- 
facturer. 

CHARLES BOonp, 
manufacturer, found dead in a bath tub, at his 


Boston, millionaire cigar 
Summer home in Swampscott. 

Watter E. Cratc, New York, prominent and 
successful cigar salesman. 

Wittiam A. HENDERSON, Washington, D. C., 
prominent cigar dealer. 

Cone Es Beriwiers 
years a prominent tobacco man. 

Wotr Fake, St. Louis, popular and success- 


saltimore, for many 


ful cigar salesman. 

Davin B. Kern, Cleveland, secretary of the 
Louis Klein Cigar Co. 

Jutes Meyer, Detroit, salesman and cigar 
store manager. 

Henry L. Van Ness, New York, veteran 
cigar jobber. 

ANnToNnIo Garcia, New York, 
Francisco Garcia, of F. Garcia & Bro., by which 
firm he had been employed for many years, died 


brother of 


in Paris. 

Epwarp S. Sutro, New York, at one time a 
partner in the firm of B. Newmark & Sutro. 

Joun M. Lane, San Francisco, member of 
the well known cigar firm of Lane & Connolly. 

Louis Berctotp, Buffalo, wealthy real estate 
operator, who laid the foundation for his great 
fortune in a retail cigar store which he con- 
ducted for many years. 

Wittiam McEwan, Albany, N. Y., for some 


years actively identified with the B. Payn Sons 
Tobacco Co. 
1gog. 

VICENTE (GUERRA, Tampa, clear 
manufacturer, and senior member of the firm 
of V. Guerra, Diaz & Co., died in a hospital in 
St. Louis, following a surgical operation. 

James F. Grace, Troy, N. Y., member of 
cigar jobbing firm of Fitzpatrick & Draper, died 
suddenly while on a trip to Syracuse. 

Tuomas G. K. Knox, New York, editor of 
a tobacco trade publication. 

Orro A. Spracur, Chicago, one of the 
founders of the cigar distributing house of 
Sprague, Warner & Co., died in Pasadena, Cal. 

Joun Exsrinc, McGregor, Ia., pioneer cigar 
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any one else to develop cigarette making ma- 
chinery, and founder of the Ludington Cigarette 
Machine Co. 

Henry B. STEELE, Chicago, head of the 
wholesale grocery and cigar distributing house 
of the Steele-Wedeles Co. 

1910. 

Don Gustavo Bock, Havana, commanding 
figure in the Cuban cigar industry and founder 
of Henry Clay & Bock & Co. 

RicHarp Ropricuez, New York, many years 
prominent in the retail cigar trade, and a mem- 
ber of the leaf tobacco house of Bruno Diaz & 
Co. 

EDWARD VYonclean 


REGENSBURG, New 








WINDOW 





manufacturer, who established one of the first 
cigar factories ever opened west of the Missis- 
sippi river, in 1859. 

SAMUEL Rice, Philadelphia, for many years 
a partner in the cigar manufacturing firm of 
P. C. Fulweiler & Bro. 

Leroy Barrett, New York, prominent cigar 
salesman. 

Henry Harms, St. Louis, president of the 
Peter Hauptmann Tobacco Co. 

Francis H. Leccetr, New York, head of the 
wholesale grocery and cigar jobbing house of 
FP. oH. Leggett & Co, died inva New Jersey 
hospital, where he had been taken after being 
seized with a sudden illness on board a railway 
train. 

WitiiaM F. List, Syracuse, cigar manufac- 
ubRE I, 

Gus C. Repick, Chicago, cigar department 
manager and prominent figure in the trade for 
many years. 

ADOLPH formerly of New York, 
where he was prominently identified with the 
cigar industry, died at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 


KKERBS, 


where he had made his home for some years. 

J. H. ScHwartzENBERG, Memphis, veteran 
retailer, died in a New York hospital following 
an operation. 

FRANK J. Com. 


Lupincton, Waterbury, 


DISPLAY OF ‘OLD KING (COLE 





TOBACCO AND CIGARS. 


Havana manufacturer and head of the great 
house of E, Regensburg & Sons. 

F. J. Warner, Chicago, one of the founders 
of the Chicago jobbing house of Sprague, 
Warner & Co. 

Wittiam M. MHAtFiELp, 
veteran retail cigar dealer. 

JAcop Mayer, Philadelphia, prominent cigar 


Newark, N. J., 


salesman. 

Lee BAMBERGER, Cincinnati, cigar jobber. 
Levy, Houston, Tex., 
cigar salesman. 

PETER OussANNI, New York, cigarette manu- 
facturer, found dead on the railway track near 

sriarcliff Manor. 

Harry C. Haywarp, New York, famous pipe 
expert. 

Max STEPPACHER, Boyertown, Pa., cigar 
manufacturer, dropped dead in St. Peter’s 
cathedral, Rome, while on a trip to Europe. 

ARTHUR BoucHER, New York, inventor of 


SEYMOUR successful 


cigarette machinery and manufacturer of 
cigarettes. 

ALBERT ROSENDAHL, New York, clear 
Havana manufacturer and founder of the 


house of A. Rodena & Co. 
GrorcE A. Scuutre, New York, for many 
years editor of a trade paper, died in St. Louis. 


(Continued on page 34.) 
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The Largest Manufacturer of 
Cork Tips and Bobbins for 
Cigarettes in the United States 


CORK TIPS 


CORK BOBBINS 





Cigarette manufacturers can always be supplied im- 
mediately, no waiting. Also manufactures GOLD 
TIPS and GOLD BOBBINS. 


BOUCHER CORK & MACHINE CO., Inc. 


212-222 West 18th Street, New York 
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Patrick T. WatsH, Detroit, successful cigar 
jobber. 

Henry THorwart, Chicago, cigar jobber, 
senior member of the firm of Thorwart & 
Roehling. 

J. T. NIGHTENGALE, New York, cigar sales- 
man and jobber. 

IgItI. 

Leo M. Harsurcer, New York, cigar manu- 
facturer and salesman, one of the founders of 
Harburger, Homan & Co., originators of the 
George W. Childs cigar, in its day the largest 
selling brand in the world. 

Simon Batt, New York, veteran clear 
Havana manufacturer and founder of the firm 
bearing his name. 

William P. Lilenfeld, Chicago, cigar jobber 
and one of the founders of the firm of Lilien- 
feld Bros. & Co. 

Henry LEHMAN, New York, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Tobacco Co., and for 
many years manager of its Harlem branch. 

JaMes DearstyneE, Albany, N. Y., founder 
of the Dearstyne Tobacco Co. 

Sir WititiAm Henry Witts, Lord Winter- 
stoke, Bristol, Eng., member of the Wills 
family engaged in the manufacture of tobacco 
in Bristol for more than a century, and at the 
time of his death executive head of the Imperial 
Tobacco Co., of Great Britain. 

ARTHUR STAIGER, Kansas City, successful 
cigar dealer. 

JosEpH M. Forp, Baltimore, veteran retail 
cigar dealer. 

Ep. YoUNGHEART, Montreal, 
Canadian cigar manufacturer, and founder of 
the firm of Ed. Youngheart & Bro. 

LuTHER S. HuGENTUGLER, Columbus, O., 
prominent cigar salesman, and partner in the 
successful retail and jobbing firm of E. M. 
Schoenborn & Co. 

ALEXANDER L. Kaurman, New York, cigar 
manufacturer, for many years senior member of 
the firm of A. L. & A. G. Kaufman. 

ApoLpH HorrMan, Chicago, cigar dealer and 
art collector, died by his own hand. 

HERMAN HoEHN, Chicago, cigar dealer, took 
his own life. 

THEODORE STERNE, New York, cigar jobber, 
and for 40 years head of the cigar department 
of the wholesale grocery house of E. C. Hazard 
& Co. 

WittiAmM DemutH, New York, founder of 
the pipe importing and manufacturing house 
of William Demuth & Co., died at his Summer 
home at Lake George. 

Louts DemMutuH, New York, son of William 
Demuth and identified with the firm of William 
Demuth Co. 

Henry O. Wits, Bristol, Eng., brother of 
Sir William Henry Wills, and like him an officer 
of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 

JoHN JAcoss, prominent cigar 
salesman for a quarter of a century, took his 
own life, in Detroit. 

Joun H. Wricut, St. Louis, president of the 
T. Wright & Co. Cigar Co., died while on a 
vacation trip to Canada. 

BERNANDO FERNANDEZ, 
manufacturer. 

Timotuy J. DoNAnueE, New York, for many 


prominent 


Syracuse, 


Milwaukee, cigar 


years special inspector in the cigar department 
at the Custom House, who had done much to 
break up the wholesale smuggling of cigars. 

Louis SCHLESSINGER, New York, cigar job- 
ber and for many years an executive in the 
firm of George L. Storm & Co. 

ANTONIO Lopez, Havana, cigar manufacturer 
and head of the famous Belinda factory, died 
in New York. 

CaLixto Loprz, Havana, cigar manufacturer, 
and for a third of a century head of the famous 
Eden factory, died in New York. 

WictiAm B. Turx, New York, exploiter and 
advertiser of tobacco products, known as the 
“King of window dressers,” and president of 
the Tobacco Trades Exposition Co. in 1906 and 
19078 

I. B. Krinsky, New York, pioneer manu- 
facturer of Turkish cigarettes in the United 
States, and founder of the house which bears his 
name. 

WILLIAM BUCHANAN, New York, 
millionaire retired tobacco manufacturer, for 
many years senior member of the firm of 
Buchanan & Lyall, died at his Winter home in 
Bermuda. 


multi- 


Igi2. 

SoLomMon Monpay, New York, cigar manu- 
facturer and jobber, founder of the house of S. 
Monday & Sons. 

RicHArRD WHALEN, Rochester, N. Y., tobacco 
house of R. 


manufacturer, founder of the 


Whalen & Sons. 

GustTaAvE W. RoxoHL, New York, wealthy 
retired cigar manufacturer. 

Marcus WAGEMAN, Pittsburgh, head of the 
Keystone Cigar Co. 

MANUEL MENENDEZ, Tampa, clear Havana 
manufacturer, for many years connected with 
the Charles the Great factory, and afterwards 
head of the firm of Menendez Bros. & Ver- 
planck, died in Morton, Pa. 

THomAs ATKINSON, prominent 
cigar jobber, died following a surgical opera- 


Denver, 


tion. 

Fritz Jacosy, New York, wealthy retired 
leaf tobacco man, prominent for many years in 
philanthropic work. 

Marcus Scuwarz, New York, cigar manu- 
facturer and founder of the house of E. M. 
Schwarz & Co. 

FRANK J. KALDENBERG, New York, famous 
meerschaum carver, and pioneer in the meer- 
schaum pipe industry in the United States, win- 
ner of the grand prize in Paris in 1867, died 
in Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Joun A. ScHmipt & Co., New York, of the 
lithographic house of Schmidt & Co., long 
prominently known in the cigar trade. 

HENRY STRATER, Louisville, tobacco manu- 
facturer, and for many years president of the 
Strater Bros. Tobacco Co. 

Davin H. Hatt, San Francisco, pioneer cigar 
manufacturer on the Pacific coast, whose firm 
made the first cigars ever manufactured in 
California, died in Reno, Nev., at the advanced 
age of 90 years. 

ABRAHAM RosENHEIM, New York, retired 
cigar manufacturer. 

Tuomas J. DontcAn, New York, prominent 
retailer and jobber, widely known throughout 
ihe United States, 

Gustav Jacopy, New York, cigar manu- 





facturer, died under the knife while undergo- 
ing a surgical operation. 

ARNOLD TIETIG, 
manufacturer. 


Cincinnati, veteran cigar 
BERNARD LIEDERDORF, Milwaukee, retired 
millionaire tobacco manufacturer. 

Wittiam C. ScHUTZ, cigar manufacturer 
and jobber, for years vice-president and man- 
ager of the F. R. Rice Mercantile Cigar Co. 


Lronarp H. NEupDECKER, Baltimore, veteran 
tobacco manufacturer, and founder of the firm 
of L. H. Neudecker & Co. 

WitLttAM Kino, New York, for a number of 
years treasurer of Philip Morris & Co., Ltd. 

EMILE WASSERMAN, New York, youngest 
son of Benoit Wasserman and identified with 
the cigar importing and jobbing house of B. 
Wasserman & Co. 

Simon BACHMAN, San Francisco, cigar job- 
ber and founder of the great distributing house 
of S. Bachman & Co. 

Ropert H. Cox, Minneapolis, cigar retailer 
and jobber, for 23 years’ senior member of the 
firm of Cox & Harris. 

WitiiAM WickeE, New York, for many years 
head of the largest cigar box manufacturing 
concern in the world, and later engaged in the 
manufacture of cigar ribbons, founder of the 
William Wicke Co., died in Lawrence, Long 
Island. 

CHARLES P. SICHEL, San Francisco, well 
known Pacific coast cigar salesman. 

CHARLES FRANKENTHAL, New York, prom- 
inent pipe expert, died in Munich, Germany. 


1913. 


WituiAM A. STICKNEY, St. Louis, cigar. job- 
ber and founder of the William Stickney Cigar 
Co., one of the biggest cigar distributing houses 
in America, with branches in Kansas City, Den- 
ver and Salt Lake City. 

Louis AsH, New York, veteran cigar manu- 
facturer and founder of the firm bearing his 
name. 

FERDINAND P. May, New York, cigar manu- 
facturer, for many years active head of the firm 
of Louis Ash & Co., died by his own hand. 

JacoB STAHL, Jr., New York, cigar manu- 
facturer and founder of the house bearing his 
name, took his own life. 

Tom ALLEN, New York, all around cigar and 
tobacco man, manufacturer and salesman, pro- 
moter of many companies, and creator of 
several of the most successful brands ever intro- 
duced to the trade, died in Newark, N. J. 

GeorcE M. Conway, Sioux City, la., for 
many years one of the most active and success- 
ful cigar jobbers in the Middle West. 

Joun S. Brown, Denver, cigar jobber, head 
of the J. S. Brown & Bros. Mercantile Co., one 
of the biggest distributors in the West. 

James S. Price, St. Louis, pioneer cigar 
manufacturer in Missouri. 

CoL. CHARLES H. Jones, New York, presi- 
dent of the Tobacco Trade Journal Co., pub- 
lishers of Tonacco, died in Italy. 

GABRIEL BALBIN, JR., Tampa, cigar manu- 
facturer, son of one of the partners in the firm 
of Balbin Bros. 

Joun J. McGreenery, Boston, cigar and to- 
bacco jobber, partner in the great Boston dis- 
tributing house of McGreenery & Manning. 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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A High Class Cigar 
For High Class People 





THE GENUINE OLD-FASHIONED CLEAR HAVANA 


Tuvals Are Always Good 


because we use the very finest Vuelta Abajo Havana tobacco 
obtainable; and only skilled Cuban cigarmakers are employed by us. 


They Are Always Uniform 


because we do not work from crop to crop. We have 
on hand always a large stock of the best tobacco from 
each crop which is thoroughly matured. 


And For Your Further Protection, 
They Are Made in Bond 


This means that the United States Govern- 
ment certifies that all our cigars are made 
of Imported Cuban Tobacco, Spanish hand- 
work, Long filler without binder. 


Could there be any better recommendation? 


Manufacturers of Clear Havana Cigars Exclusively 


Prado 123, Havana,Cuba. 12 Duane St.,Cor. William St., New York, N.Y. 
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Sot COLEMAN, Memphis, one of the best 
known and most successful cigar jobbers in the 
South. 

HERMAN F. Fox, Geneva, N. Y., cigar job- 
ber since 1868. 

F, W. H. Haun, Louisville, prominent cigar 
dealer. 

FRANK A. MERRALL, New York, vice-presi- 
dent of the Acker, Merrall & Condit Co. 

JosEpH S. CorricaANn, New York, retail cigar 
dealer. 

CHARLES J. Hinman, New York, well known 
cigar salesman, died in Omaha. 

CHARLES E. Haypen, New York, for 15 
years’ secretary of the Hilson Co., when it was 
one of the great houses in the cigar trade, and 
later engaged in the leaf tobacco business. 

RicHArD F. WHALEN, Rochester, N. Y., 
partner in the tobacco manufacturing firm of 
R. Whalen & Sons. 

Joun Hart, St. Paul, cigar manufacturer 
and one of the founders of the firm of Hart & 
Murphy. 

A. S. Goopricu, Milwaukee, cigar jobber 
and head of the successful distributing house 
bearing his name, killed in an automobile ac- 
cident. 

A. B. WittincHam, Richmond, Va., chief 
tobacco buyer for the American Tobacco Co., 
killed in an automobile accident. 

Leo W. Mayer, Philadelphia, cigar manu- 
facturer and salesman, long identified with the 
Hilson Co., and at the time of his death partner 
in the Neumann & Mayer Co. 

JouHn S. WuHALEN, Rochester, N. Y., partner 
in the tobacco manufacturing firm of R. Whalen 
& Son, and at one time Secretary of State of 
New York. 

Henry G. JAckson, Binghamton, pioneer 
cigar manufacturer. 

WiiiiaAm A. Crane, Middletown, O., tobacco 
manufacturer, and for many years local man- 
ager of the Middletown factories of the 
American Tobacco Co. 

Harry K. Ramsay, Asbury Park, N. J., for 
many years New Jersey agent for the American 
Tobacco Co., and a close personal friend of 
James B. Duke. 

FREDERICK A. WHELAN, New York, youngest 
of the seven Whelan Bros., of Syracuse, who 
created and built up the United Cigar Stores, 
an architect by profession, but a vice-president 
and director of the United Cigar Stores Co. 

Joun C. Anperson, New Haven, Conn., re- 
tired tobacco manufacturer, son of the owner of 
the cigar store in New York made famous in 
Edgar Allan Poe’s famous story, “The Mystery 
of Marie Roget.” 

M. Fax, New York, veteran cigar manu- 
facturer and salesman, and founder of the Falk 
Tobacco Co, 

SAMUEL A. 
pioneer snuff manufacturer. 

HERMAN WASSERMAN, New York, veteran 
tobacco man, at one time president of the Inter- 


Henprickson, Philadelphia, 


national Tobacco Co. 

Rosert YAHN, Philadelphia, senior member 
of the successful retail and jobbing firm of 
Yahn & McDonnell, killed in a train wreck on 
the New Haven Railroad. 

LEONARD P, BissELL, Hartford, Conn., largest 


individual tobacco grower in the Connecticut 
Valley, died suddenly in Buffalo, while on an 
automobile trip. 

Maurice SCHLESINGER, Worcester, 
successful cigar retailer and jobber. 

Cuarces A. DrucKLies, New York, Turkish 
tobacco expert, importer of Turkish tobacco and 
cigarette paper, a man with an international 
reputation, with business interests in Europe 
and Asia as well as in the United States, head 
of the Cado Co., at the time of his death. 

A. S. Curtett, New York, for many years’ 
prominent in the jobbing trade in Chicago, as 
a member of the firm of Ruhstrat & Curlett, and 
for a number of years’ previous to his death, an 
executive officer in the United Cigar Stores Co. 


Mass., 


manufacturer, one of the founders of the 
Spaulding & Merrick Tobacco Co., Chicago. 

JosE F. Rocua, New York, once prominent 
cigar manufacturer and leaf dealer, found dead 
in his lodgings in Brooklyn. 

JOAQUIN Lopez, Tampa, clear Havana manu- 
facturer, and active member of the firm of 
Arguelles, Lopez & Bro., died in Havana, fol- 
lowing a surgical operation. 

Benno NEuBERGER, New York, head of the 
great leaf tobacco house of E. Rosenwald & 
Bro., died while on a visit to Germany. 

CuHartes Marez, Reading, Pa., cigar manu- 
facturer, died in a hospital in Philadelphia. 

Fetix W. Carisie, Atlanta, Southern rep- 
resentative for the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 





SCENE ON THE GREAT 


PLANTATION OF THE PORTO RICO 





AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 





Caper. THOMAS PHILIPS, Mich., 
cigar manufacturer. 

Istpor LANGsporr, Philadelphia, cigar manu- 
facturer, member of the firm of Antonio Roig 
& Langsdorf. 

Epwarp A. KraussMAN, New York, prom- 
inent in the leaf tobacco trade, stricken sud- 


cenly while attending a banquet in Willimantic, 


Jackson, 


Conn. 

Morris Pacu, Red Bank, N. J., cigar manu- 
facturer and jobber for more than a quarter of 
a century. 

JOSEPH SEIDENBERG, New York, cigarette 
manufacturer, at one time head of the firm of 
FE. Seidenberg & Steiffel. 

RussELL Un, Wilkesbarre, Pa., tobacco 
manufacturer, and head of the Penn Tobacco 
Co., committed suicide by drowning. 

Louis Ep. Vattort, New Orleans, prom- 
inent cigar jobber. 

Sot Rosenor, New York, one of the best 
known cigar men in the United States, for 
many years’ prominent in the councils of the 
Havana American Co., dropped dead in a street 
ear 

SAMUEL Baker, Baltimore, retired tobacco 


Louis Hetme, Schenectady, N. Y., cigar 
manufacturer and dealer. 

Cuarces L. Davis, Austin, Tex., a successful 
cigar dealer and distributor. 

Henry S. Drier, Reading, Pa., cigar manu- 
facturer, died at Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 

Louis E. OppENHEIM, New York, manager 
of the Symons-Kraussman Cigar Co. 

GrorGE Atces, New York, veteran cigar 
manutacturer. 

MARTIN Lancaster, Pa., cigar 
manufacturer for 31 years’, and one of the 
wealthiest men in his section. 

WiLLIAM J. PLEIFFER, Milwaukee, veteran 
cigar manufacturer. 

Levi S. Levor, Attica, Ind., successful cigar 
jobber engaged in business nearly 40 years. 

Hucu N. Martin, Louisville, veteran to- 
bacco manufacturer. 

GEORGE T. Brown, Winston-Salem, N. C., to- 
bacco manufacturer, president of the Brown & 
Williamson Co, 

Capt. AtpHeus S, ALLEN, Paterson, N. J., 
retired cigar dealer and jobber, at one time 
head of the Allen & Dunning Tobacco Co. 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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». S. PIERCE COQ. 


Importers of the following 


Independent Brands of Havana Cigars 


Romeo y Julieta Punch Partagas Belinda 

Por Larranaga Las Perlas Ramon Allones H. Upmann 

Iberia Rey del Mundo La Moda Flor de C. E. Beck 
Washington Mi Necha El] Leon del Rey E] Blason 


Cosmopolitana Sol La Devesa Castaneda 


S. S. PIERCE CO., asa°Groces Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Price List sent on application 


THE 
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The Overland Cigar 


One of the most popular brands in New England 


S. S. PIERCE CO., Boston, Mass., Distributors 


Price List sent on application 
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NECROLOGY OF THE TRADE 
(Continued from page 36.) 
JoHN J. KENNEY, Oneida, N. Y., veteran 
cigar manufacturer. 
SAMUEL W. THOMAS, 
cigar importer. 


New York, retired 


Cot. JAMEs G. Davis, Chicago, cigar depart- 
ment manager and manufacturers’ representa- 
tive, for many years general Western agent 
for Bondy & Lederer. 


1914. 

CHARLES JAcoBs, New York, cigar manufac- 
turer, importer and jobber, for many years ac- 
tive in the industry in San Francisco, later at 
the head of Las Palmas factory in New York, 
and at the time of his death head of Carlos 
Fernandez & Co. 

SipNEY Lester, New York, at one time prom- 
inent as a cigar broker and jobber. 

ABRAHAM SALLER, Baltimore, cigar manu- 
facturer. 

Moritz E. Rutuer, Holyoke, Mass., cigar 
manufacturer, and for many years’ prominent 
in Massachusetts politics. 

Davip Uncerr, New 
manufacturer. 

ABRAM S. Loxerson, Long Branch, N. J., 
for more than half a century engaged in cigar 


York, retired cigar 


jobbing and manufacturing. 

T. E. STEPHENS, Kansas City, veteran cigar 
salesman, widely known in the Middle West. 

E. MattHzEw Van Atstyne, Rochester, 
N. Y., successful retail cigar dealer. 

Harry P. Davy, Dayton, O., cigar manu- 
facturer. 

Orro EIsENLoHR, Philadelphia, cigar manu- 
facturer, head of the great of Otto 
Eisenlohr & Bro., creators of the famous Cinco 
cigar. 

Dutton OtTLey Wricut, New York, one of 
the best known the United 
States, actively connected with the American 
Tobacco Co. from its organization. 

RricHarp C. Brewer, Dayton, 
manufacturer. 

FRANK R. Penn, Reidsville, N. C., tobacco 
manufacturer, for many years head of the F. R. 
Penn Tobacco Co. 

RupoteH H. Tutens, Brooklyn, cigar manu- 
facturer. 


house 


tobacco men in 


O., cigar 


1915. 
JosE ArRANGO, Tampa, clear 
Havana manufacturer, and for several years 


prominent 


previous to his death manager of the Tampa 
factories of the Havana American Co. 

MANUEL SANCHEZ, Tampa, manager of the 
Tampa factory of Berriman and the 
originator of the made-in-bond idea as applied 
to cigar factories. 

SAMUEL OPPENHEIMER, Saginaw, Mich., one 
of the best known cigar men in the Middle 
West, and owner of a chain of stores, died in 
3attle Creek. 

Oscar F. Rawson, Worcester, Mass., veteran 
cigar manufacturer, jobber and dealer. 

MANUEL Mutna, New York, clear Havana 
manufacturer, and member of the firm of V. 
Mancebo, Muina & Co. 

Homer McGraw, Detroit, president of the 
Globe Tobacco Co. 

Juttus BLANKENsTEIN, New York, prom- 


3ros, 


inent cigar dealer for many years. 


Francisco R. GARCIA, 
dealer. 

CHARLES Errincer, New York, for many 
years traveling representative of Pennsylvania 


srooklyn, retail cigar 


cigar manufacturer. 

WititiaAm R. Harris, Tarrytown, N. Y., for 
many years vice-president of the American 
Tobacco Co. 

Emit C. Bonpy, New York, cigar manufac- 
turer, and for many years active head of the 
house of Bondy & Lederer. 

ALEXANDER CAMERON, Richmond, Va., re- 
tired tobacco manufacturer, and one of the 
founders of Cameron & Cameron. 

3ENJAMIN CARTER, Suffield, Conn., veteran 
cigar man, died at the age of 85 years. 

Aucust F. Kierrman, New York, cigar 
manufacturer and dealer, died at North Bergen, 
NST. 

Joun J. Bonner, Buffalo, cigar and tobacco 
jobber, successor to the business established by 
the late Charles J. Donovan. 

Witt1am H. Woop, Syracuse, veteran cigar 
dealer. 

FRANK X. OBERLE, Boston, cigar manufac- 
turer, died in Baden, Germany. 

LirrLe Harry Frsuer, New York, prominent 
cigar salesman, with a wide acquaintance in the 
trade. 

SAMUEL HEILBRONNER, New York, 
cigar manufacturer, philanthrophist. 

Harry C. WiEHN, Sheboygan, Mich., cigar 
manufacturer. 

Davip WHITE, 
manufacturer. 

C. A. Netson, New York, former superin- 
tendent of the Keyes-Baker Co., of Binghamton, 
and later with the American Cigar Machine Co. 

Cot. ENocH Perkins, Malden, Mass, cigar 
widely known 


retired 


Louisville, retired tobacco 


salesman and manufacturer, 
throughout New England. 

FRANK E. Francisco, Three Rivers, Mich., 
for many years’ traveling advertising repre- 
sentative for Kerbs, Wertheim & Schiffer, the 
United Cigar Manufacturers Co., and other 
firms in the Middle West, died in a hospital in 
Milwaukee, following a surgical operation. 

Marks STARLIGHT, New York, veteran cigar 
manufacturer, and one of the founders of the 
old established firm of Starlight Bros. 

CLARENCE FE, INGRAHAM, Lancaster, Pa., re- 
tail cigar dealer. 

ABRAHAM KAUFMAN, Baltimore, retail cigar 
dealer. 

CHARLES MATTHEAS, San Francisco, prom- 
inent cigar and tobacco jobber. 

J. Hunter Brooke, New York, secretary and 
treasurer of the Weyman-Bruton Co., while 
laboring under mental aberration, took his own 
life, on his mother’s grave in Media, Pa. 

Mitton Detcues, Baltimore, prominent cigar 
manufacturer. 

JoHN Tay tor, Toronto, prominent veteran 
cigar manufacturer. 

Cuartes B. Butter, London, Eng., managing 
director of the Imperial Tobacco Co., of Great 
Britain, and formerly an active partner in the 
great tobacco manufacturing house of Lambert 
& Butler. 

FERNANO RopriGuEz, New York and Tampa, 
son of Salvador Rodriguez, and actively in- 
terested with his father in the management of 
the business of the famous Charles the Great 
factory. 


Cot. Harry WEISSINGER, Louisville, retired 
tobacco manufacturer. 

BERNARD BERILZHEIMER, Chicago, retired 
jobber, one of the founders of the great tobacco 
distributing house of J. & B. Moos. 

Lro ScHwacer, Brooklyn, prominent cigar 
and tobacco jobber for many years. 

Herbert D, Suivers, Philadelphia, pioneer in 
the mail order cigar business, died in Haddon- 
held; Neely 


Epwarp A. Lowe, Rochester, N. Y., 
pioneer cigar jobber, in business for nearly half 
a century. 

Henry EMMERICH, Superior, Wis., pioneer 
cigar man in his section. 

JoHN BottmMan, San Francisco, pioneer 
Turkish cigarette manufacturer on the Pacific 
coast, and for many years active head of the 
John Bollman Co. 


L. O. Ranp, Buffalo, manager of a branch of 
George L. Storm & Co., dropped dead on the 
Sbicelte 

Fetix H. ApraHam, New York, prominent 
cigar salesman, for many years representing 
Garcia & Vega, and at the time of his death en- 
gaged in business as a cigar jobber, struck by 
an automobile and fatally injured. 

Peter J. Mitter, New York, veteran cigar 
maker of Long Island City, who had personally 
rolled over 3,000,000 hand-made cigars. 

Joun G. Root, Reamstown, Pa., veteran cigar 
manufacturer. 

JAmMeEs O’Net, Nashua, N. H., cigar jobber. 


JouNnN J. Gaynor, Toledo, popular cigar 
dealer. 
Joun T. Grirrin, Salem, Mass., traveling 


representative for the Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co., died in Rutland, Vt. 

ALBERT DuBRUL, Cincinnati, inventor and 
manufacturer of tobacco and cigarette ma- 
chinery, long associated with the firm of Miller, 
Dubrul & Peters. 

Louis Bret, New York, one of the active men 
in building up the United Cigar Stores Co., and 
head of its real estate department almost from 
the beginning, died in a hospital in Toledo, after 
a brief illness. 

SAMUEL M. Gasie, Lancaster, Pa., veteran 
cigar salesman. 

Joun Contry, New York, head of the Con- 
ley Foil Co., at one time a subsidiary of the 
American Tobacco Co. 

Mrs. Ropert E. Lane, Brooklyn, wife of 
Robert E. Lane, the well-known New York 
cigar man, United States and Canadian repre- 
sentative of the famous Partagas factory of 
Havana. 

Mrs. Mary H. Cameron, Richmond, Va., 
widow of the late Alexander Cameron, one of 
the founders of Cameron & Cameron. 


nm 


NICOTINE AND TOBACCO AROMA. 


Nicotine is a true alkaloid, like morphine. 
Though it is the active principle of tobacco, its 
production in large quantities in the plant is 
not desirable. The finest grades of tobacco 
contain only moderate, and often small, amounts 
of it. The aroma of tobacco is not determined 
by the amount of nicotine in the leaf. This 
much is certain—though the true cause of the 
aroma of tobacco is as yet in dispute and not 
definitely known. 
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Schinasi Name Upheld by the Courts 


EGYPTIAN 
PRETTIEST 


SCHINASI BROS. 


Office and Salesroom: 32-34 W. 100th St., New York 





TOBACCO 


THE NAME OF SCHINASI IS A SHINING MARK FOR WOULD- 
BE INFRINGERS. MORE ATTEMPTS HAVE BEEN MADE 
TO INFRINGE UPON THE NAME OF SCHINASI BROTHERS, 
AND UPON THE PRODUCT OF THE HOUSE OF SCHINASI, 
THAN UPON ANY OTHER CONCERN IN THE CIGARETTE 
INDUSTRY. THE REASON IS SELF-EVIDENT. IT IS BE- 
CAUSE THERE IS NO OTHER HOUSE IN THE TRADE 
WHOSE CIGARETTES ARE SO EASY TO SELL. THE 
COURTS UPHOLD THE NAME OF SCHINASI BROTHERS, 
AND HAVE DECLARED THAT NO OTHER FIRM CAN EM- 
PLOY IT IN CONNECTION WITH THE MANUFACTURING 
AND MARKETING OF CIGARETTES. THE DEMAND FOR 
SCHINASI CIGARETTES STEADILY GROWS GREATER, AND 
WISE JOBBERS AND DEALERS WILL BE PREPARED TO 
SUPPLY IT PROMPTLY. 





NATURAL. 
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A FAMILY OF PHYSICAL GIANTS IN THE 
CIGAR INDUSTRY FOR GENERATIONS 


By VIGELORSHUGO SEEGERS 


ilNUULUNULANLUULULILALAULULLLUNLUULUTUUUU LUTTE TTT 


HO says that working in tobacco is not 


a healthy occupation? The Seegers 
family have been actively engaged in the cigar 


industry, in Germany and in the United States, 


for five generations, and almost without excep-. 


tion the men of the family have 


been men far above the average 
height, great brawny giants in 


stature, pictures of physical health, 
and generally living to a ripe old 
age. 

John F. Seegers, the first of the 
family to engage in cigar making, 
was the son of a butcher in Bre- 
men, and a soldier in the Prussian 
army in his youth. He was the 
tallest man in the army in 1765, 
standing seven feet and two inches 
in his stockings. 

This sturdy young giant, after 
his military service was ended, en- 
tered the tobacco industry, then in 
its infancy in Bremen, and was one 
of the first men in Germany to 
learn to twist tobacco leaves into 
smokes. 
were not like cigars of the present, 


The smokes of those days 


but were more like what are: now 
known as cheroots and stogies. 
The tobacco twists produced in 
Bremen at that time called 
Puhten, pronounced Pooten, and 


were 


were made from tobacco imported 
from America. 

The Bremen Puhten were rolled 
according to the size of the wrap- 
pers. Ifa leaf was large, a large 
bunch was made, but if the wrapper 
leaf was small, a small bunch was 
made. The first cigarmaker in the 
city of 
Wessels, a sailor, who in course of his voyages 


Bremen was Almerich 

had learned to twist tobacco into smokes, and 
he taught the process to John F. Seegers, the 
young giant, just retired from the Prussian 
army. 

These pioneer cigarmakers in Bremen were 
known as Piepedreier, which in English means 
twister of pipes. 

Wessels, the teacher, was like his pupil, 
Seegers, a giant in stature, standing six feet 
eight inches in his stockings. These giants 
formed a partnership, under the style of Wes- 
sels & Seegers, and at the outset they had a 


rocky road to travel. Tobacco was not then a 


luxury of the wealthy and the aristocratic, and 
sailors were their principal customers at the 
outset. 

The firm of Wessels & Seegers had a hard 
struggle, but after some five years succeeded in 
selling their output to kings and emperors, 
business and professional men, and the aristoc- 
racy in general became addicted to the pre- 
cious weed. 


John F. Seegers, Number One—as we will 





call him—had seven sons, one of whom suc- 
ceeded him in the manufacture of Bremen Puh- 


ten. John F. Seegers, Number Two, had nine 


sons, of whom seven learned the art of making 
Cigarmakers were considered among 


cigars. 





VICTOR HUGO SEEGERS. 
Fifth in the Generation of Giant Cigar Makers. 


the artists of Bremen. They were seen in the 
private boxes of the theaters in full dress and 
high hats. They formed a society which was 
called Die Juenstler-Zuntt, which 
English The Craft of the Art. This was in the 
year 1790, by which time cigar smoking had 


means in 


become quite general. 

John F. Seegers, Number Three, was born 
in 1817, and succeeded his father and grand- 
father in the same old line. John F. Seegers, 
Number Three, was not as tall as his fore- 
fathers, as he measured only six feet two and 
He was a man of the Abraham 
Lincoln type. His word was as good as his 
bond and he was nicknamed Honest John. He 
was also a strict temperance man. 

The city of Bremen was somewhat of a re- 
public under the Hansa Bund, and was goy- 
erned by a senate called Die Burgerschaft, or 
a society of citizens, of which John F. Seegers, 
Number Three, was an active member. 

John F. Seegers, Number Four, was born in 
1845, and he also learned the art of making 
cigars, and was the first of the Seegers to learn 


a half inches. 








the highest branch of the trade, that of cigar 
assorting, at the age of fifteen, and was what 
is now called a cigar packer. He was a giant 
in stature. The Civil War in America had just 
started, and the slogan in Germany 
“Young man, go to America and get rich.” 
Although his father, “Honest John,” was then 
the general manager of the largest cigar fac- 
tory in the world, that of Brunslow & ‘Son in 
3reslau, Germany, and John F. Seegers, Num- 
ber Four, was being educated to fill a future 
position of office manager, he ran away from 


was, 


home, went to Bremen, and took service as a 
cabin boy. He deserted ship on its 
arrival in New York, and at once en- 
listed in the United States navy, and 
finally became quartermaster ser- 
geant on the ship Consiitution. 

When the war was over in 1865, he 
settled in New York. As he had 
never liked the cigar business, he 
soon got a position as shipping clerk 
with the house of Sternfeld Bros. & 
Co., at 27. Spruce street, and grad- 
ually worked his way up to book- 
keeper and then to general manager 
of the business, in which capacity he 
died of heart failure. It was his first 
and last business connection. : 

There were five brothers in this 
generation of cigarmakers in the 
Seegers family, however. Louis H. 
Seegers, who recently celebrated his 
69th birthday, is the tallest of the 
Seegers brothers, standing six feet 
five and a half inches, and is the 
tallest cigarpacker and cigarmaker in 
the world. He was for many years a 
close friend of the late Meyer Foster, 
of the firm of Foster, Hilson & Co., 
of Hoffman House cigar fame. Louts 
F, Seegers and Meyer Foster worked 
for S. Jacoby & Co., side by side for 
many years. 

At a picnic and parade held by the 
employees of S. Jacoby & Co., at that 
time Louis Seegers was the marshal 
of the parade. Meyer Foster, who 
was shop foreman, was authorized to 
hire two horses, one for himself and one for 
Louis Seegers, the marshal. 

The cigar makers and packers were waiting 
in Dry Dock street, in front of the factory, and 
the German band came tooting along.  S. 
Jacoby and Gustave Jacoby and Mr. Neuber- 
ger, the third member of the firm, came in car- 
riages, followed by the office staff, including 
Andrew Ross, the head bookkeeper. In an- 
other carriage was Gustave Fuchs, then known 
as “the King of Salesmen,” and William Eg- 
gert and Gustave Reissman, leaf tobacco men 
from Pearl street were also present. 

Everything was in order for the parade to 
proceed to Karl’s Park, which was located at 
148th street, near Third avenue, and extended 
over to St. Ann’s avenue. But no one had 
figured on the tall marshal, and the horses were 
brought forth, Meyer Foster got into the sad- 
dle. Louis Seegers was nicknamed “Baby,” 
and there were shouts of “Where is the Baby?” 
He answered, “here.” Meyer Foster said: 
“Marshal, please get into your saddle.” The 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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Facsimile of Box of 50 C. H. S. Especiales 


It is true the C, H. S. bears a small margin of profit, 
but the immense volume of sales will more than justify 
dealers in handling this peerless five-cent cigar. 


ROBERT H. PATTERSON 


1201-1202 Third National Bank Bldg. Sole Agent for the United States 333 Fifth Avenue 
Atlanta, Ga. New York 
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VALUABLE POINTS ABOUT PIPES 


The covering of meerschaum pipes with 





A new pipe should have the inside of the bowl 
moistened with water for a few moments be- 


fore smoking. This moistening of the inside of 


the bowl will prevent the burning of the pipe 
and cause the tobacco to form a crust inside of 
the bowl. 

In filling a pipe press the tobacco tightly, es- 
pecially on the side next to the stem, as by so 
doing you will cause the tobacco to burn more 
evenly and thus prevent burning the bowl. 

No pipe less than four inches long ought to 
be smoked, because it is too short to allow the 
smoke to cool before it reaches the mouth. 

Tobacco used in the pipe should be somewhat 
damp to avoid biting of the tongue. 

Many pipes are burnt because of quick smok- 
ing against the wind. By drawing slowly the 
smoker will avoid burning the bowl. 

Many pipes are burned at the bottom of the 
bowl. 
smoker trying to consume all the tobacco in the 
bottom of the pipe, and partly by lighting to- 
bacco when the pipe is less than half full and 
drawing the flame to the bottom of the bowl. 


This is generally caused partly by the 


If a pipe is lighted over a gas light the edge 
of the bowl is frequently burned. The best 
pipes may be burned that way and the smoker 
is the one to blame, not the pipe or the pipe 
dealer. 

When a pipe burns it is usually the fault of 
the smoker by not adhering to the above direc- 
tions. | 

To make a new pipe taste as sweet as an old 
one put a pinch of salt in the bottom of the first 
filling of tobacco. 


In genuine meerschaum pipes the tobacco 
should be pressed tight, as by so doing the heat 
is evenly distributed and the pipe will color ac- 
cordingly. 

A meerschaum pipe ought always to have a 
meerschaum button inside of the bowl as this 
will insure better coloring of the pipe. 

By drawing slowly, especially on a new meer- 
schaum pipe the smoker will prevent overheat- 
ing the meerschaum and the pipe will color much 
more quickly than by fast smoking. 


Pipes made of soft wood burn readily with the 
tobacco and it is the burning wood and not the 
burning tobacco, which bites the tongue. 

The best pipe may get strong, but if it is 
packed tight with grass or hay and laid aside for 
a few days it will be as sweet as ever. 

Amber burns slowly with a yellow flame, emit- 
ting a pungent, aromatic smoke. It costs more 
in the raw state, than pure silver. Imitation 
amber burns fiercely, being quickly consumed. 

Imitation meerschaum pipes will not color and 
if submerged in water for thirty-six hours they 
will dissolve to a powder. 

The genuine meerschaum is carved out of the 
natural block. Meerschaum pipes are boiled in 
wax even after having been used for some time 
to make them color faster. 

Meerschaum pipes are boiled in oil to make 
them of dark color. Boiling is not done to clean 
meerschaum pipes. 


chamois will prevent them from _ getting 
scratched, but will help to heat them, and there- 
fore retard the coloring process. 

The smoke drawn through the meerschaum, 
which is porous, settles on the surface, which is 
a fatty substance—wax. Ifa pipe is overheated 
it evaporates the wax, and the chemical process 
is lost. 


Meerschatum is not “foam of the sea,” as it 
has often been characterized, and as many sup: 
pose, but a silicate of magnesia. 

The raw material comes from Asia-Minor, 
wherefrom the Turkish government derives a 
great deal of revenue. 

Meerschaum is extracted much the same way 
as coal. Near Eski-Shehir, an important station 
on the Anatolian railway, where rich deposits of 
meerschaum are found, pits from 25 to 120 
feet deep are dug. As soon as the vein is struck, 
horizontal galleries, sometimes of considerable 
length are made. 


The meerschaum as extracted is called ham- 
tash, which means rough block, and is soft 
enough to be easily cut with a knife like a piece 
of cheese. It is white and is covered with red 
clayey soil. The manipulation required before 
the meerschaum is ready for export is long and 
costly. 

The best quality is called “Spiegel” looking- 
glass meerschaum on account of its beautiful 
lustre when colored. 





PHYSICAL GIANTS IN THE TRADE 
(Continued from page 40.) 


marshal mounted the horse, but as the animal 
was short and the marshal’s feet 
dropped on the ground. But Marshal Seegers 


stocky, 


gave the order for the band to play—and off. 


they started on the long march. 


There are a few still living who remember 
that picnic, and who say it was the time of 
their life when capital and labor went hand in 
hands) The carried on 
shoulders of the workingmen. Speeches were 
numerous and every speaker was in turn car- 
ried on the shoulders of the cigarmakers and 
placed on the platform to make his speech, at 
the end of which he was compelled to sing a 
song for the cigarmakers, and then promptly 
put up a keg of beer. There was no such a 
thing as “Gentlemen, I cannot speak or sing— 
but I am willing to put up a keg.” They had 
to do all three. 


bosses were the 


But the most of the participants in that picnic 
of 46 years ago have long since passed away. 
Of those left are the four Seegers brothers, 
Gustave Jacoby, and Max Moral, one of the 
cigar packers who afterwards became. super- 
intendent of the S. Jacoby & Co. factory. Max 
Moral is living in the Montefiore Home on 
Gun Hill Road, a few blocks from the home of 
Victor Hugo Seegers. 

Victor Hugo Seegers, the writer of this ar- 
ticle, is a member of the fifth generation of the 
Seegers family of cigarmakers, and has had a 


most eventful career, having been an actor as 
well as a cigar maker and cigar packer. 

He traveled for several seasons in the com- 
pany of Mrs. Leslie Carter, under the manage- 
ment of David Belasco. He has also worked 
at his trade as a cigar packer in practically ey- 
ery section of the United States, where the 
cigar industry has a foothold, and probably has 
a larger personal acquaintance among men in 
the cigar industry, including both manufactur- 
ers and employees, than any other man in the 
world. 

Victor Hugo Seegers is the smallest of the 
four Seegers brothers of the fifth generation 
in the cigar industry, as he is but six feet tall. 
His son, Arthur, however, is six feet three 
inches in height, but Arthur Seegers has de- 
serted the tobacco industry for finance. He 1s 
a bank auditor, and an expert at figures, a grad- 
uate of American Institute of Banking of the 
Bankers’ Association. He 1s also an all-around 
athlete, boxer, champion runner, and winner of 
a Marathon race. Like all of the Seegers fam- 
ily he is a natural musician, being both a trom- 
bone player and a choir singer. 

Gustave A. Seegers, who stands six feet 
three inches, is a manufacturer of cigars in 
Harrisburg, Pa. He is also a choir singer and 
tenor of the First German Lutheran Church in 
Harrisburg. While a resident of New York, 
he sang for four years in the Adolph Neuen- 
dori Theater, 14th street, appearing in the 
“Merry War” and other comic operas. He 
also sai ten in the choir at St. 
Michael’s Espiscopal Church, on Amsterdam 
avenue, of which the famous Rey. Dr. Madison 
Peters) is rector 

Gustave Seegers, son of Gustave A. Seegers, 
is also a six-footer. He is a member of the 
New York police department, has passed the 
examination for sergeant, and at present holds 
the position of deskman in the police station 
on West 125th street. Another son of Gustave 

_A. Seegers is in the employ of the Interbor- 
‘ough Street Railway Co., on the Third Avenue 
Elevated, and is the tallest man on the road 
for the past ten years. 


e@ for years 
is 


Ferdinand C. Seegers is six feet two and a 
half inches in height. He was for twenty 
years in the employ of Theodore Werner & Co., 
now consolidated with T. J. Dunn & Co., and 
was for ten years a factory superintendent in 
Harrisburg, Pa., and Allentown, Pa. 


Thus we find in this remarkable family—that 
has been working in tobacco since 1/65—that 
they have been not only above the average in 
stature, but they have been well endowed men- 
tally, and with exceptional aptitude for music. 
Most of the forefathers were leaders of sing- 
ing societies who in their day had to accom- 
pany the chorus with either a guitar or a violin. 
There have been among the members of the 
Seegers’ family members of parliament, gen- 
eral managers, superintendents and foremen. 
manufacturers, opera singers and musicians, 
actors, composers, justice of the peace, police- 
men, and bankers. 

Who says that tobacco is injurious to the 
health? Where are Dr. Osler and Dr. Pease? 
Let them study the record of the famous 
Seegers family, whose members have been 
brought up in tobacco and tobacco ‘smoke for 
five generations. 
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¢¢]T1’S certainly remarkable how quickly the Wellington has 
jumped to the front as the universal pipe,” wrote a 
dealer recently. 


But, why shouldn’t the Wellington be the leading and largest 
selling pipe in the world? Just consider that it’s built on the 
true pipe principle—that it gives men entire satisfaction for 
their money. And, that the Wellington is known from coast 
to coast through forceful, dominating, convincing, national 
advertising. 


If you don’t sell W. D. C. pipes, and especially The Wellington, 
there’s a great profit making feature of your business that 
you’re not cashing in on. 


We’re not going to let up the least bit on advertising this a Well: 
master pipe. In fact, we’re going after the pipe smoker this 


year stronger than ever before. So, see that the Wellington It’s the 66 WELL” in the Wellington 


is part of your stock, and thus get your share of the business 
se ie ea a that keeps the tobacco dry 
WILLIAM DEMUTH & COMPANY 


New York 











Plant of William Demuth & Company, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
The Largest Pipe Factory in the World—Home of the Wellington Pipe 
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The Manila cigar business, big as it already 
is in the United States, is but a promise of what 
The more American smokers are 
informed concerning Manila cigars, the greater 
will become the demand for the Philippine pro- 
duct. Not for cigars of the cheapest kind but 
for goods that truly typify Manila quality there 
It has 
been demonstrated that it pays Manila manu- 
facturers to compete for American trade. 

In various ways previously led to believe that 


it may be. 


is a ready market, constantly enlarging. 


all the tobacco grown in the Philippines was 


By DAVID FRANKLIN MORRIS* 
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THE WONDERFUL CIGAR 





OF MANILA 


TO 
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tively few people knew the truth. The vogue 
idea that the average American has concerning 
the Philippines helped to make deception easier 
and worse. Distance kept Manila uninformed 
till it was too late. The fact that much of the 
“selected material” from which the trash made 
was extracted from waste piles or obtained from 
other sources equally disreputable remained un- 
disclosed until all Manila cigars were under dis- 
favor in the United States. 

No important Manila factory nor any im- 
porter who has since succeeded, was at all im- 





SCENE ON A TOBACCO PLANTATION IN THE CAGAYAN VALLEY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


cheap, poor stuff, unfit to be used in the manu- 
facture of anything better than a two for a 
mckel cigar, many smokers throughout America 
have recently assured themselves that most 
Manila cigars, cost considered, are good value, 
indeed. If Americans as a class have been slow 
to discover the merits of Manila cigars, their 
tardiness in this respect must be ascribed al- 
most entirely to the dubious business engaged 
in by some importers years ago, 

Trash that was hardly better than the veriest 
refuse of Manila factories was brought to the 
United States and advertised unscrupulously as 
“the finest imported Manila cigars.” Dumped 
in quantities in different cities, alleged Manila 
cigars, miserable, ill-burning, bad tasting things 
costing the importer less than $10 per thousand, 
were proclaimed to be the choicest productions 
of the Philippines. Such business, of course, 
was ruinous. Every smoker victimized by mis- 
representation naturally was prejudiced against 
Manilas. 

Until the injury had been done, but compara- 


“David Franklin Morris, the writer of this article 
has traveled extensively in all parts of the world, and 
was for six years a resident of the Philippine Islands, 
much of the time, with headquarters in the City of 
Manila. Few. people are better posted as to condi- 
tions in the tobacco growing sections of the Philip- 
pines ore in the cigar factories in Manila, and be- 
cause of his intimate personal knowledge, this article 
takes on the value of an authoritive description by a 
trained observer, writing of something with which he 
is thoroughly familiar.—Editor of Toracco, 


plicated in the unfair practices, yet every brand 
of legitimate Manilas had additional difficulty in 
obtaining distribution in the United States. The 
skepticism and hostility encountered when a 


@ 
brand of Manilas were about to be introduced, 


compelled proof of quality to be submitted. 
Discouragement incident to securing trial orders 
would have prevented anything but persistent 
merit from obtaining advantageous recognition. 
But Manilas won a place in the American trade 
because their value could not be denied. 

In other countries for many years, Manila 
brands have been accorded place among the best 
cigars. In Japan and China Manila cigars are 
preferred; in India and Australia, the finer 
sizes, sharing favor with Havanas, are sold for 
practically the same prices. In the expensive 
hotels of Egypt which shelter many rich visitors 
during the tourist season Manilas and Havanas 
are kept on sale side by side. The Manila cigars 
most popular in Cairo retail for from three to 
nine piastres, which is equal to from 15 to 45 
cents each in American money. 

In Barcelona, the Spanish city which has the 
greatest trade with Cuba, Manilas considerably 
outsell Havanas. In Marseilles, the chief 
French port on the Mediterranean, the stranger 
seeking a good cigar is advised to buy a Manila. 


In the gold fields of South Africa a good 
Manila is considered a fair exchange for a 
shilling. Scattered over the globe, from 


Vladivostock to Damascus, from New Zealand 
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FACTS AS TO THE GROWING AND 
CURING OF TOBACCO IN THE 
PHILIPPINES, AND THE SPLENDID 
SYSTEM PREVAILING IN THE 
MANILA FACTORIES 


STM 


to Klondike, Manila cigars, more than any 
other product of the Islands, have made the 
Philippines favorably known. 

The fame of Manila cigars dates back to the 
olden days when the Viceroy of Mexico was 
Overlord of the Philippine Islands. From Cuba, 
dauntless missionaries willing to lose their lives 
in pious service yet indisposed to deprive them- 
selves of the consolation obtainable from good 
cigars, took tobacco seed. 
Cruz, thence making a tiresome journey on mule 


Proceeding to Vera 


back across Mexico, eventually they reached 
Acapulco. 
galleon, they drifted and tossed until, after a 
voyage of 287 days, they came to Manila. Be- 
ing explorers as well as preachers, Padres 


There embarking on a slow-sailing 


Gomez and Sebastian associated an investigation 
of the new country with their efforts to convert 
the natives. In what is now the province of 
La Union they planted the first tobacco in the 
Philippines. 

Though much tobacco is still grown in the 
province of La Union, it was ascertained, years 
after the padres succeeded in their experiment, 
that the district in the Philippines best adapted 
to the production of tobacco was the upper part 
of the Cagayan valley. This celebrated “‘to- 
bacco belt” in Northern Luzon, is nearly 160 
miles long and in width varies from two to 
fourteen miles. 

The land producing the most tobacco is in- 
undated annually to a depth of from five to 50 
feet. As the river subsides after the great flood 
every year, rich sediment, from five to 12 inches 
thick, is deposited on the land. The soil thus 
renewed is unusually fertile. On one field in the 
Cagayan section, good crops have been grown 
for the past 132 years, without interruption. 
The only fertilizer ever applied was “the gift 
of the river.” The so-called “ 


‘second class 





DRYING TOBACCO IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


’ 


lands,” higher up the slope, are uninundated 
except in years that an unusually heavy rainfall 
occurs. 

The chief Philippine tobacco belt stretches 
over parts of two provinces, Isabela and 
Cagayan. Whether originating in Isabela or 
Cagayan, the leaf grown in the valley of “the 
Nile of Luzon” is preferred to other Philippine 
tobacco as the product of Vuelta Abajo is placed 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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THE PREMIER IMPORTERS 
PEERLESS MANILA CIGARS 


alia 








Featuring the Splendid Product of the Famous Helios Factory 


WE WERE THE ACKNOWLEDGED PIONEERS IN POPU- 
LARIZING HIGH CLASS MANILA CIGARS IN THE LEADING 
CITIES EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, AND THE WON- 
DERFUL BUSINESS WE HAVE BUILT UP, HAS BEEN 
BASED UPON QUALITY AND SERVICE. 


HORACE R. KELLY & CO. 


89 BEAVER STREET, | 
69 WALL STREET, )©™ WROUS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
PRIVATE BRANDS SUPPLIED CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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THE FAMOUS 
“LA INSULAR™ 
FACTORY 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
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ESTABLISHED 1883 


ITS PRODUCTS ARE FAMOUS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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“LA INSULAR’ 


CIGAR AND CIGARETTE 
FACTORY 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Established in 1883 


Manufacturers of highest grade Cigars and Cigarettes bearing an 
international reputation 


Appearance and workmanship unsurpassed 


Most modern and sanitary factory in Manila 





Purity and perfect cleanliness of our finished products guaranteed by 
constant inspection by Philippine Government Inspectors 


CUBAN SHAPES FOR AMERICAN SMOKERS 


The only trade mark used by us is 


“LA INSULAR’ 


Agents “LA INSULAR” 
COWEN-HEINEBERG CO. Fabrica de ‘Tabacos 


San Francisco Manila, Islas Filipinos 
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THE MANILA CIGAR INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 44.) 
above crops raised in less famous districts of 
Cuba. 





According to the area of land devoted to to- 
bacco production, the Philippine provinces rank 
as follows: Isabela, Cagayan, Pangasinan, 
Cebu, La Union. 

The tobacco grown in La Union, Pangasinan 
and Cebu, though not so desirable for cigar 
purposes as the yield of the Cagayan valley, is 
of commercial importance, being largely utilized 
While to- 


bacco of sorts, and in quantities to meet local 


in the manufacture of cigarettes. 


consumption, is grown in most parts of the 
Archipelago, the outside of the five 
provinces named, has little or no significance, 


crop, 


commercially. 

The area of all the land in the Philippines 
ultimately available for the production of mer- 
chantable tobacco is said to be much larger than 
the combined tobacco districts of Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Connecticut and Pennsylvania. But, even 
in the Cagayan valley, there are large tracts of 
undeveloped tobacco lands. Isolated by two 
ranges of mountains, the sparsely populated 
Cagayan valley fails to develop its principal in- 


dustry more rapidly because, among other rea- 
sons, the navigation of the Cagayan is uncertain. 

On the upper reaches of the river, during the 
season when their services are most needed, the 


light-draught river steamers are likely to be 
caught on sand bars. Getting freight from 
Isabela to Aparri, the port near the mouth of 
the river, where the ocean-going steamers stop, 
is no easy task. 

Though difficulties incident to river naviga- 
tion are impediments to progress, tobacco grow- 
ers in the Cagayan valley have compensating 
advantages. Because the cost of labor in pre- 
paring the sediment land is reduced to a mini- 
mum, really good leaf for cigar purposes can be 
produced rather cheaply. Where primitive 
methods are employed the average Philippine 
tobacco crop 1s 600 pounds per acre. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent. of the tobacco grown in the 
Cagayan valley is raised by owners of small 
tracts of land. 

“The crop is grown by the aid of very primi- 
tive implements and elementary methods. In 
the Cagayan valley, for instance, the seed beds 
are sown in October, November, and_ early 
December. Little protection is given the tender 
seedlings, it being purely a case of the survival 
of the fittest. As soon as the fields are suf- 
ficiently dry they are plowed twice—sometimes 


een 
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BALES OF LEAF IN WEIGHING ROOM AT HELIOS FACTORY IN MANILA. 





SORTING 


LEAF TOBACCO IN FACTORY IN MANILA, 


thrice—with small native plows and are then 
harrowed with bamboo harrows. The plants 
are set out at the average rate of 4,000 plants 
per acre. This work is done by hand, trans- 
planting machinery being unknown. Weeding 
by hand is done twice, the weeds being laid 
between the rows ; sometimes a plowing is given. 
Suckers are not removed and budding is done 
once. The leaves are picked one by one as they 
ripen and strung on bamboo sticks about a yard 
long and of the diameter of an ordinary lead 
pencil; the whole plant, with the leaves attached, 
is sometimes taken. The leaves are then dried 
in the sun, and when dry are piled in heaps 
under shelter and repiled whenever the heat 
generated becomes too great, usually at in- 
tervals of three or four days. The leaves are 
next removed from the bamboo sticks (palillos) 
and made up into hands (manojos), in which 
shape they are taken over by the buyer and are 
further fermented and then placed in ware- 
houses. 


(Continued on page 50.) 
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ISABELA Y CAGAYAN A FAVORITE BRAND 


of 


MANILA CIGARS 


that is always 


GARANTIZADOS 
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LA VANGUARDIA 














New York Agent 


Fk. A. WEBER 


61 Warren Street, New York 
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THE MANILA CIGAR INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 48.) 
“Vasco, the Governor General of the Philip- 
pines, in 1781, decreed that the 


government 


number of plants to be set out in a unit of land. 

“Later on in the season supervision was ex- 
ercised in the harvesting and curing of the leaf, 
and when the crop was ready for market the 





LA VANGUARDIA CIGAR FACTORY IN MANILA. 


ff eee 
should have control of the production, manu- 
facture and sale of tobacco. By this degree a 
monopoly was created which remained in op- 
eration a hundred years. This monopoly strict- 
ly supervised the growing and grading of the 
leaf and had factories in Manila for the manu- 
facture of cigars, cigarettes, and smoking to- 
bacco. In the field the chief appraiser, styled 
‘interventor,’ residing at the provincial capital, 
had a force of subordinates known as ‘alumnos 
aforadores.’ These were in charge of districts 
composed of municipalities, and in each munici- 
pality there was a ‘caudillo’ (head man) some- 
times also the ‘gobernadorcillo’ (little gover- 
nor), who, by the aid of his ‘tenientes’ (lieuten- 
ants or overseers), supervised the growing of 
tobacco, being remunerated for this service by 
a percentage of the crop produced. 

“The chief appraiser set the date when the 
first seed beds were to be sown and also deter- 
mined the date of planting and number of sub- 
sequent seed beds. The program laid out by 
the chief appraiser went into considerable de- 
tail, even designating the number of plowings 
and when they should be done, as well as the 


grading was painstakingly done by the govern- 
ment representatives. Severe penalties were 
inflicted upon growers who failed to deliver to- 


bacco of sufficiently good quality. This penalty 
often consisted of the confiscation and burning 
of the crop, and the cancellation of the lease- 
hold held by the ‘colonista,’ or tenant. 

“The tobacco monopoly, due to the strict en- 
forcement of regulations, especially in the ear- 
lier period of its operation, secured for Philip- 
pine tobacco an enviable reputation for quality, 
but due to corrupt practices adopted by the sub- 
ordinate officials later on, the unrest and dis- 
satisfaction of the growers led to strife and 
riots, so that it was finally decided to dissolve 
the organization, despite the fact that even in 
its last year of operation it had yielded the 
Government $1,500,000 of revenue. 

“The tobacco monopoly throughout its entire 
period of existence was the chief source of in- 
come for the local government and was a means 
of relieving the Government of Mexico of the 
burden which the Islands had been to it. 

“In 1808, the revenue derived from the 
monopoly amounted to 500,000 duros (Spanish 
gold dollars) and in 1866-67 the large amount 
of 8,418,939 Spanish gold dollars was turned 
into the local treasury. In fact, the local offi- 
cials were enabled to send ‘home’ large amounts 
to compensate in part the Spanish Government 





THE FACTORY PHYSICIAN EXAMINING EMPLOYEES IN MANILA. 





OPENING BALES OF 


LEAF IN HELIOS 


FACTORY IN MANILA, 


for previous expenditures and advances made. 

“It was believed at the time the Government 
tobacco monopoly was abolished, that when the 
growers were freed of the so-called oppressive 
supervision the quantity of tobacco would be 
largely increased and the quality raised, 
through the growers’ efforts to profit thereby, 
actuated by self-interest. This theory was la- 
ter found to be unsupported by fact. 


“In 1883, the Compania General de Tabacos 
de Filipinas was organized with a capital of 
$2,500,000. This concern built a large cigar 
and cigarette factory, named ‘La Flor de la 
Isabela,’ and by virtue of circumstances was 
enabled to purchase the greater part of the first 
crop of tobacco grown without Government 
supervision, virtually stepping into the position 
formerly occupied by the Government monopoly. 
This company acquired huge tracts of tobacco 
lands and populated these lands by acting as 
immigration agents.” 


Experienced tobacco growers were brought 
(Continued on page 52.) 
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PHILIPPINE TOBACCO 


FROM THE 


CELEBRATED CAGAYAN 


AND 


ISABELLA DISTRICTS 


OF THE 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Imported By 


Horace R. Kelly & Co. 


69 Wall Street, New York 


In Bulk. Also Stripped, Cured and Barreled 
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THE MANILA CIGAR INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 50.) 

Later, nearly a shipload of skilled 

cigarmakers came from Spain to teach the Fili- 

In Manila, today, more than 40,000 


from Cuba. 


pinos. 





tually more good Manilas were smoked in the 


TOBACCO 





United States than in any previous year. 


The distribution of cigars exported from 
Manila in 1913, which is the last year for which 


statistics are available, were as follows: 


SCENE IN CIGAR MAKING DEPARTMENT OF HELIOS FACTORY IN MANILA. 


people are employed in the cigar and cigarette 
industry. Many Vilipino cigarmakers are ex- 
perts, whose excellent work would command 
favorable recognition, anywhere. 

General,” 


The success of the ‘Compania 


from 1884 onward, induced numerous com- 
panies to engage in the manufacture of cigars. 
But, from the termination of the monopoly to 
the outbreak of the Spanish-American war, 
found 
mental conditions adverse, and local troubles 


most Manila manufacturers (Govern- 


handicapped commerce. Yet, however the 


times were, they kept at work. The ‘Spanish- 
American war, the Philippine insurrection, and 
the re-organization of insular affairs by the 
United States in various ways affected Manila 
factories. But, as order slowly was brought 
out of chaos in the provinces, larger quantities 
of better tobacco were produced and the output 
of cigars increased year by year. 

Figures taken from the ninth annual report 
of the Collector of Internal Revenue for the 
Philippine Islands show the number of cigars 
manufactured during the fiscal years 1906 to 
1913, inclusive. 

While, for 1914, the showing made would 
indicate a serious decrease, as only 65,140,000 
Manila cigars were shipped to the United 
States that year, the trade really gained be- 
cause the principal, in fact practically all, ship- 
ments comprised cigars of a higher grade. The 
wretchedly cheap stuff that hurt trade was 


largely, if not entirely, eliminated. In 1914, ac- 
Consumed 
Fiscal year ended in the 
June 30— Philippine 
Islands. 
1906 oc ip eee ee 74,184,537 
1907 ee ic tee 79,476,459 
L908 oA ee ePaper 82,986,278 
1909 cee ane hes 86,800,520 
LOL OF pe eeeiee ter Leach tee 89,272,890 
LOU S25 Seer eae eres 96,115,525 
LDU 25 ee AN eee 109,924,014 
TO TB a, ences tainty’ i ae RR Ler 96,193,811 


Country to which exported. 
United States 


Eneland 


SSPAIM! Bliss Tossa 20. a een ee 


Total. 
102,894,077 
37,051,134 
18,830,027 
13,546,320 
8,203,132 
7,850,400 


Taichi aeee eek Se ee eee ere 3,702,630 
Frances’. toe oat Ae ee eee ee . 3,302,000 
ava tears oe ka el ee ae ee 2,399 230 
CrOTIMaN y= thos: Seven heehee oe eee 1,941,192 
For consumption on high seas..... 1,412,460 
News Zealand sa eens oe 781,409 
BeéleiiniG deen aa ee ee 139,213 
Holland) 5,:.ter Se ose ee eee 715,745 
Japart 2 5.::.8.gtr eats es cuts ee eee 697,250 
Scotland."..92 vss nans eee. eee 667,275 
@anada’ 3 Hawk Ges wats See eee 574,000 
Southe Ati Cases Cee ae ee 550,536 
Indo=Chinai eee Le ee eee 523,305 
SouthmAmrerica ae 4 eo Cee 464,625 
Cabraltan esos oa etait ei eee 427 ,500 
ltaly>s25 ae eten sec eae nee 382,250 
AS TAUTY 36 UG Ave ee ee eterno kaa 31S (on 
Canary: Islands (ea aaa ee: 278,000 
RU Oig sais hie re renee eee Aeron I Ap hee a 262,460 
pty Pb Gs sth oat oe Ce ee fae 234,300 
Denmaries. eye oes h as Aah peaegeee pee, 215,000 
MH othersy 35 uk oh eea caer aes 498,325 

‘Nota lt cae maria te eee 209,457,018 


Because of the strict sanitary regulations and 
other exacting requirements of the Government, 
the number of Philippine cigar factories, from 
over 300 in 1910, was reduced to less than 90, in 
1915. Some were merged; others transferred 
their business to larger, better managed facto- 
ries; those that quit were of small importance. 

Listed alphabetically, the principal cigar fac- 
tories of Manila are the Alhambra, Compania 
General de Tabacos, Germinal Helios, Kuenzle 
S otreins, La Wmpatriz, ea Giralda war insmare 





Exported 
to foreign 
countries. 


94,110,336 
117,684,485 
115,738,939 
116,981 434 
109,006,765 
104,604,170 
104,476,781 
106,563,541 


SECTION OF CIGAR MAKING 


Shipped 
to United 
States. 


231,206 
82,175 
29,570 

867 947 

87,281,673 
27,531,596 
70,518,050 
102,894,077 


Total. 


168,526,079 
197,243,119 
198,754,787 
204,649,901 
285,561,328 
228,251,291 
284,918,845 
305,651,429 


DEPARTMENT IN MANILA FACTORY. 


La Prueba, Maria Cristina, Minerva, Perla de 
Oriente, Vanguardia and Zebano. 

Some of the Philippine cigar manufacturers 
are especially strong, financially, and their fac- 
tories supply monumental evidence of import- 
ance. The great buildings, where brands of 
world wide fame are made, may differ in con- 
struction or arrangement, but all alike are 
scrupulously clean. In this respect, perhaps, 
Manila factories, taken collectively, are the fin- 

(Continued on page 54.) 
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LA GIRALDA 
CIGARS 


Made in Manila, P. I. 


From 


Selected Leaf 


Under 


Government Supervision 


Distributers: 


S. BACHMAN & CO. - San Francisco, Cal. 
BOWRING & CO. - - - - - New York 
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THE MANILA CIGAR INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 52.) 
the 
All cigars in the Philippines are manufac- 
Regarding 


est equipped to be found in world. 


tured under official supervision. 


neat 
en 


factories and methods of manufacturing the 
requirements of the Government, respecting 
sanitation are especially rigid. 

The strictly enforced regulations forbid 
conditions and practices that are tolerated 
in some American factories. It is not enough 
that 
clean, spacious and well lighted. They must 


Philippine factory building shall be 
be provided with accessories approved by 
the Health Department. 

The rules further apply to the working 
force and care is constantly taken that noth- 
In the 
Philippines, even the cheapest cigars are 


ing objectionable may be permitted. 


made entirely by the Spanish hand-work 
method. Team work is never utilized and 


moulds are unknown. The large factories 


have every reason to be proud of the skill 
of their workmen. 


To be up to the standard established by the 





Government, Philippine cigars are required 
to be made from good, clean, selected to- 
bacco, properly cured and seasoned, exclu- 
sively the product of the province of Cag- 


ayan or Isabela, well made, with suitable 


spiral wrapper and with long filler, from 
which must have been removed all stems, 
dust, scrap or sunburned tobacco; cigars to 
be properly assorted and packed in clean 
receptacles of wood not before used, manu- 
factured from native timber known as 
Calantas, or from imported cedar. No cigars 
made between sunset and sunrise may be 
graded as standard. 

Believing that the expansion of the Philip- 
pine cigar industry, in the direction of ship- 
ments to the United States, “will best™ be 
facilitated through the exportation of cigars 
of the better grades, it is the desire and pur- 
pose of the Philippine Government to put 
greater emphasis on the quality of Manila 
cigars sent to this country. The Philippine 
Islands’ official cigar export stamp appears 
on every box of Manila cigars of standard 
quality shipped to the United States. Cigars 


standard are not recommended to any 
smoker, 
While most Manila cigars shipped to 


America retail for a nickel or less, not all the 
output of Manila factories is sold for low 
prices. Finer sizes, costing from $65 to $160 
per thousand are made by nearly every fac- 
tory. Specials of three or four big Manila 





CIGAR SORTERS IN THE HELIOS FACTORY IN MANILA. 





CIGAR PACKERS. AND LABELERS IN A MANILA FACTORY. 


factories are even higher priced. For one 
order, a few years ago, $575 per thousand 
was cheerfully paid. 

Since M. A. Gunst & Co., and other dealers 
on the Pacific Coast have shown that Ameri- 
can smokers, informed concerning the merits 
of good brands, will buy ten cent and “two 
for a quarter’ Manilas in quantities, the 
Manila trade in the United States has a bet- 
ter chance of being represented more fairly 
by finer sizes. 

The exports of Philippine leaf tobacco for 
the year ending December 31, 1914, were: 





Pounds Value 
Unitedestaresm nie 45,598 $4,612 
Austria-Hungary 392,406 41,150 
Spar, fan Met ee 18,028,004 1,146,348 
Other countriesae.. 10/682) 157 565,714 
A Ota Var er ingen 28,848,165 $1,757,824 


Of the more than 50,000,000 Philippine cig- 
arettes annually exported, about 60 per cent. 
is sent to China. The rest is variously dis- 

(Continued on page 56.) 
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Compania General de Tabacos de Filipinas 
Manila, P. I. 


owners of 





Cigar and Cigarette Factory 


Cigars made by the world-renowned ISABELA Fac- 
tory from the choicest selected tobaccos grown on our 


estates in ISABELA Province. 


ISABELA brands represent standard values in Fine 
Manila Cigars. 


Jobbers not handling an ISABELA brand are losing 
good business that they might get. 






New York Office:— 


Compania General de Tabacos de Filipinas, 138 Front Street 


San Francisco Agents:— 
J. B. Havre & Co., 1023 Kohl Bldg. 
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THE MANILA CIGAR INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 54.) 
tributed. The present annual consumption 
of cigarettes in the Philippines exceeds four 


Among the Arents collection, for example, is 
an original copy of the quaint Oveido, of Peter 
Martyre, published in 1526, which contains what 
is generally believed to be the first commentary 





CIGAR MAKERS IN A MODERN MANILA FACTORY, 


and a half billion on which an internal revenue 
tax of $2,250,000 is collected. 


*, 
— =o 


LIBRARY OF TOBACCO LITERATURE 


Most Valuable Collection of Books on the Subject Is 
Owned by George Arents, Jr. 

HERE have been a number of extensive 

and both 

this country and in Europe of the books and 


valuable collections imade, in 
pamphlets written upon the subject of tobacco 
from the earliest days following its discovery 
by Christopher Columbus and his fellow voy- 
agers to America, down to the present time. 

The honor of possessing the most complete 
and valuable collection of books about tobacco 
in the world is by common consent accorded to 
George Arents, Jr., of 524 5th avenue, New 
York. 

Mr. Arents, who has been connected in an 
official capacity with the American Tobacco Co. 
for many years, and being also an enthusiastic 
book collector and one of the best known con- 
noisseurs of rare volumes and first editions in 
New York, it was but natural that he should 
have many rare books upon the subject of to- 
bacco offered him from time to time. 

Possessing both the ample means necessary 
and the inclination to purchase these books his 
collection has grown to large proportions, until 
it now numbers nearly 2,500 volumes and 
pamphlets, each of which treats wholly or in 
part upon the subject of tobacco. 

The intrinsic value of the collection easily 
runs into many thousands of dollars, as a num- 
ber of the rare works which it includes would 
bring offers of fabulous prices from the curators 
of great libraries and museums as well as from 
private collectors. 

Some of the books in Mr. Arents’ collection 
are extremely rare, there being but one or two 
other known copies in existence. 


issued between covers. 
Among other rare volumes bearing the im- 


print of the 16th century Mr. Arents has in his 


on tobacco ever 


collection “La Hystoria General de las Indias 
Salamanac,”’ published in Spain in 1547, in 
which is given “the first clear account of smok- 
the Indians of Hispaniola.” Another 
rare work is “Dyet’s Dry Dinner,” by Henry 
Butter, including a satirical epigram upon the 
wanton and excessive use of tobacco and bears 


ing among 


Virginia,’ published in London in the year 1588, 
says: 

“There is an herbe which is sowed apart by 

itselfe, and is called by the inhabitants uppowoc. 
In the West Indies it hath divers names, accord- 
ing to the several places and countries where 
it groweth and is used; the Spaniards generally 
call it tobacco. 
“The leaves thereof being dried and brought 
into powder, they use to take the fume or smoke 
thereof by sucking it through pipes made of 
clay into their stomacke and heade, from whence 
it purgeth superfluous fleame and other grosse 
humors; openeth all the pores and passages of 
the body; by which means the use thereof not 
only preserveth the body from obstructions, but 
also if any be so that they have not beene of 
too long continuance, in short time breaketh 
them; whereby their bodies are notably pre- 
served in health, and they know not many 
grievous diseases wherewithall we in England 
are sometimes affected.” 


fe 


THE FIRST MEERSCHAUM. 


The first piece of meerschaum was brought 
into Hungary by a nobleman about the year 
1800, who gave it to a cobbler on his estate who 
was somewhat of a genius to carve into a pipe 
bowl. As he was mending shoes, thereby using 
wax, some of the wax got on the bowl, which 
caused the pipe to color when smoked, and be- 
cause of that accidental discovery meerschaum 





has always since been treated with wax. 


+, 
+“ 








Budapest, the capital of Hungary, became the 
center of the meerschaum trade, but from there 
it radiated to Vienna and other parts of Europe. 

There is some meerschaum found in Spain 
but it is not suitable, being too full of flaws. 

The first meerschaum pipe made in_ the 
United States was carved by Charles Pollak, 





SHIPPING ROOM IN THE HELIOS 


the imprint of the year 1599, just 21 years be- 
fore the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. 
“Joyful Newes out of the Newe Worlde” was 
printed in London in 1577. 

Most of the earlier writers upon the subject 
of tobacco who are represented in the Arents 
collection lay special stress upon the supposed 
medical virtues of tobacco, or uppowoc as it 
was called by the Indians, and by some of the 
early writers. Thus Hariot, in “The Briefe and 
True Account of the New Founde Land of 


FACTORY IN MANILA. 


in New York, in 1860, from a block which Rev. 
Dr. Tyng, of Brooklyn, had brought from Tur- 
key. 

Mr. Pollack in the same year began to import 
the raw material in blocks for the manufacture 
of pipes for the trade, thereby introducing a 
new industry into the United States. 

Mr. Pollak exhibited at the American In- 
stitute fair in New York, an immense and 
beautifully carved pipe, representing Washing- 
ton and his generals. 
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Information for Buyers of Manila Cigars of Quality: 


Germinal Cigar Factory, 


LIMITED 


Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904 


The most modern Cigar Factory in the Philippine 
Islands. Excellence of Quality and Workmanship together 
with the best tobacco grown in the Isabela Province are 
used in the manufacture of Germinal Cigars made strictly 
by hand under the most sanitary conditions; made in the 
latest Cuban shapes for the American trade. 


Germinal Cigar & Cigarette Factory Co., Ltd. 


Established 1898, Manila, P. I. 


UNITED STATES AGENTS 


Pacific Commercial Company, New York. 

Laks Cigar Company, 99 John Street, New York. 

Marx Bros., ‘The House of Manilas,” San Francisco, California. 

Edward Wolf Co., 161 to 167 California Street, San Francisco, California. 
Geo. Koerber Sons, 66-67 West St. John Street, San Jose, California. 
Woolley & Co., Inc., 906 3rd Avenue, Seattle. (Los Angeles Brand.) 

Lee Toma, Honolulu, T. H. 
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LAWS GOVERNING THE SALE OF TOBACCO 


LEGAL RESTRICTIONS OF THE VARIOUS STATES 


Compiled By C. FRED: CROSBY 


The following is the first authoritative compilation of the laws relating to the sale of 
= = tobacco in every State in the Union that has been made since 1906. TOBACCO desires to 
= i acknowledge the assistance it has received from the Secretarys of State in the different 
Commonwealths in this important work. 
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ALABAMA.—The license fee for the sale of 
cigarettes is $93 annually, but as ToBacco goes 
to press a bill is under consideration by the 
Alabama Legislature doubling that fee to $186 
annually. A bill seeking to prohibit the manu- 
facture or sale of cigarettes in the State has 
just been defeated. 

Arrzona.—An act approved March 16, 1905, 
provides that “It shall be unlawful for any 
person in the Territory of Arizona to sell, give 
or furnish, or cause to be sold, given or fur- 
nished, any cigars, cigarettes, cigarette paper, 
smoking or chewing tobacco of any kind or 
character to any minor under the age of 16 
years.” 

Acting Secretary of State R. E McGillen, 
informs Tosacco under date of August 21, 
1915, that there has been no amendment to 
the above law other than to raise the age at 
which it applies from 16 to 18 years. 

ARKANSAS.—By a law approved March 22, 
1899, sections 1817 and 1818 of Sandel and 
Hill’s Digest were amended so as to read as 
follows: 

“Tt shall be a misdemeanor for 
son eXcept parent or guardian, either for him- 


any per- 
self or another, to sell or give away cigarettes 
in any form, or tobacco or paper for the pur- 
pose of making cigarettes, to any minor under 
the age of 21 years, or to sell or give away 
cigars, chewing tobacco, or tobacco in any 
form to a minor under the age of 15 years. 
(Sec. 1817.) 

“Any person convicted of the above named 
inisdemeanor for selling or giving away cigar- 
ettes, or tobacco or paper for the purpose of 
inaking such cigarettes, shall be fined for each 
offense in any sum not less than one hundred 
($100) nor more than three hundred dollars 
($300), and every person convicted of selling 
or giving away chewing tobacco, cigars, or to- 
bacco in any form to any minor under the age 
of 15 years shall be fined in any sum not less 
than ten ($10), nor more than fifty dollars 
(S50) Ee Geer SiSa\s 

Secretary of State Earle W. Hodge informs 
Topacco under date of August 19, 1915, that 
there has been no amendment to the above law. 
308 of 
Code, as amended by act approved, Mach 24, 
Lol iereadss 


tion which sells or gives or in any way fur- 


CALIFORNIA.—Section the Penal 


“Every person, firm or corpora- 


nishes to another person who is in fact under 
the age of 18 years any tobacco, cigarette or 
cigarette papers or any other preparation of 
tobacco is guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished for the 
first offense by a fine of not less than twenty- 
five dollars nor more than one hundred dol- 
lars, or by imprisonment for not more than 


sixty days; and for the second offense by a 
fine of not less than fifty dollars nor more 
than two hundred dollars, or by imprisonment 
for not more than ninety days; and for each 
subsequent offense by a fine not less than 
one hundred dollars and not more than three 
hundred dollars, or by imprisonment for not 
less than ninety days nor more than six 
months, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 

“Every person, firm or corporation which 


sells, or deals in tobacco or any preparation 
thereof shall, within ninety days after this act 
becomes effective, post conspicuously and 
keep so posted in his or their place of business 
a copy of this act, and any such person failing 
to do so shall upon conviction be punished 
by a fine of five dollars for the first offense, 
and twenty-five dollars for each succeeding 
violation of this provision, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than thirty days.” 
CoLorabo.—A law passed in 1891 provides 
that: 
persons to give or sell cigarettes to any per- 


“Tt shall be unlawful for any person or 


son or persons under the age of 16 years. 
Any person who shall sell, give or furnish any 
tobacco or article made in whole or in part of 
tobacco, to any child under 16 years of age, 
without the written order of the father or 
guardian of such child, shall be fined in a 
sum not less than $5 nor more than $100, or 
imprisoned in the county jail not more than 
three months. 


CoNNEcTIcuT.—An act approved June 13, 
1911, reads: “Every person who shall sell, 
give, or deliver to any minor under 16 years of 
age, tobacco, in any form, shall be fined not 
more than twenty-five dollars for the first of- 
fense, and not less than twenty-five dollars nor 
more than one hundred dollars for each sub- 
sequent offense.’—Chapter 90, section 1. 

An earlier statute provides: “Every person 
under 16 years of age, who shall smoke, or in 
any way use, in any public street, place, or 
resort, tobacco in any form whatsoever, shall 
be fined not more than seven dollars for each 
offense.”—(Section 1362.) 

DELAWARE.—Secretary of State George H. 
Hall informs Tospacco that the following is 
the law as it appears in the Revised Statutes, 
which went into effect January 1, 1915: 

“No person or persons shall, within this 
State, sell or give to, or purchase or procure 
for, or furnish, or in any way assist any minor, 
under the age of 17 years, in obtaining cigar- 
ettes or papers specially prepared and_ in- 
tended to be used for the purpose of making 
cigarettes. 

“Any person or persons violating the pro- 
visions of this section shall for every such 


offense be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof by indictment, 
shall be fined not more than one hundred dol- 
lars, or imprisoned for a term of not more 
than three months, or both, at the discretion 
of the court.”—(3511, section 76.) 


IpaHo.—Secretary of State George R. 
Barker informs Toracco that under an act 
approved March 12, 1913, the law provides 
that: person and every minor 
pupil in any school, college or university, 
who shall smoke or use cigarettes, cigars or 
tobacco in any form, or in any public road, 
alley, street, park or other lands used for pub- 
lic purposes, or in any public place of business, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished for each 
offense by a fine of not more than $10, and 
every person who shall furnish any cigarettes, 
cigars or tobacco in any form, to such minor 
persons, or who shall permit such minor per- 
sons to frequent any premises owned, held or 
managed by him, for the purpose of indulg- 
ing in the use of cigarettes, cigars or tobacco 
in any form, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $25 nor more 
than $100 for each offense.” 


DISTRICT CoLtumBiA.—The Senate and 
House of Representatives enacted the follow- 
ing law, February 7, 1891, and it has not been 
repealed or amended: “That hereafter no 
person in the District of Columbia shall sell, 
give, or furnish any cigar, cigarette, or tobacco 
in any of its forms to any minor under 16 
years of age, and for each and every violation 
of this section the offender shall, on convic- 
tion, be fined not less than $2 nor more than 
$10, or be imprisoned for not less than 5 days 
nor more than 20 days.” 


FrLoripa.—Section 3707 of the Penal law 
prohibits the sale of leaf tobacco unless the 
same be baled or boxed in the usual manner, 
or unless upon some exhibition of evidence in 
writing that the producer has parted with his 
interest therein. Penalty, fine not exceeding 
$1,000 or imprisonment exceeding 
months. 


“Every minor 


OF 


not Six 

Section 596 EEEE requires cigar and to- 
bacco dealers to take out a license costing $5 
a year. 


Grorcia.—The Code of Georgia (Sec. 497, 
Acts of 1889) provides as follows: “If any 
person by himself, agent, or in any other way 
shall furnish a minor with cigarettes, cigarette 
tobacco, cigarette paper, or any substitute 
therefor, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

The punishment for a misdemeanor is six 
months in the chain-gang, 12 months in jail, 


(Continued on page 60.) 
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AE actory Famous val 
World Around 


_REAL | FABRICA DE = TABACOS. | Cigars made in the Cuban 
Sa aa Cedi style, with a full range of avor- 


ite shapes and sizes, running 
from PRESIDENTES, 
packed in individual glass 
tubes at $160, and Ministros, 
the latter size caltatg at $1 40 
per thousand, down to Lon- 
a | dres. All prices are quoted 
en, pte Co tn Fig lil *! in United States currency, 
a? RA Apo) and include the cost of pack- 
Mamita. LE Ing, shipping and freight to 

: the leading cities in the 

United States, together with 
marine msurance, and the United States Internal Revenue 


Stamps. 






































DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS LOOKING FOR AN ATTRACTIVE 
LINE OF MANILAS SHOULD STOCK THIS OLD-ESTABLISHED BRAND 






AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


H. W. PEABODY & COMPANY 


NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK OFFICES SAN FRANCISCO OFFICES 
17 State Street 255 California Street 
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TWO 


WELL-KNOWN MANUFACTURERS 





MORRIS KRINSKY. 


ADOLPH HIRTENSTEIN. 








LAWS REGULATING TOBACCO 
(Continued from page 58.) 
or not more than $1,000 fine, at the discretion 
of the judge. 

Ittinois.—No person or persons shall sell, 
buy for, or furnish any cigar or cigarette, or 
tobacco in any of its forms to any minor un- 
der 16 years of age, unless upon the written 
order of parent or guardian. Whoever vio- 
lates the provisions of this law shall, on con- 
viction thereof, forfeit and pay for each of- 
fense the sum of $20. 

InNDIANA.—Sections 284la, 2841b and 2841c 
make it unlawful for a minor to buy, sell or use 
cigarettes or by any means, directly or indirectly 
to obtain, receive, keep, own or have in his 
possession “any cigarette, cigarette paper, ciga- 
rette wrapper, or any paper or wrapper con- 
taining morphine, nicotine, oil of hemp or any 
deleterious or poisonous ingredient or sub- 
stance; or to misrepresent his age and _ state 
that he is over the age of 21 years in order to 
purchase, procure, use or sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of any cigarette or other article similarly 
inhibited. Penalty, fine not exceeding $100 
and imprisonment not exceeding three months. 

In force April 30, 1913. Declared to be sup- 
plemental to, and not as superseding “An act 
defining delinquency in children and providing 
for the punishment of any person responsible 
for, or in any way contributing to the delin- 
quency or other offenses of any child.” 

TowA.—The laws of Iowa provide as follows: 

Sec. 5005. Sale of tobacco to minors. No 
person shall, directly or indirectly, by him- 
self or agent, sell, barter or give to any minor 
under 16 years of age any cigar or tobacco in 
any form whatever, except upon the written 


order of his parent or guardian. Any viola- 
tion of this section shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than $5 nor more than $100, and 
the offender shall stand committed until fine 
and costs of prosecution are paid. 

Sec. 5006. Sale of cigarettes. No one, by 
himself, clerk, servant, employe or agent, 
shall, for himself or any person else, directly 
or indirectly, or upon any pretense, or by any 
device, manufacture, sell, exchange, barter, 
dispense, give in the consideration of the pur- 
chase of any property, of any services, or in 
evasion thereof, or keep for sale, any cigar- 
ettes or cigarette paper or cigarette wrappers, 
or any paper made or prepared for the pur- 
pose of making cigarettes, or for the pur- 
pose of being filled with tobacco for smoking; 
or own or keep, or be in any way concerned, 
engaged, or employed in owning or keeping, 
any such cigarettes or cigarette paper or 
wrappers, with intent to violate any provision 
of this section; or authorize or permit the 
same to be done. Whoever is found guilty of 
violating any of the provisions of this section, 
for the first offense shall pay a fine of not less 
than $25 nor more than $50 and costs of pros- 
ecution, and stand committed to the county 
jail until such fine and costs are paid; for the 
second and each subsequent offense, he shall 
pay, upon conviction thereof, a fine of not 
less than $100 nor more than $500 and the 
costs of prosecution, or be imprisoned in the 
county jail not to exceed six months: pro- 
vided that the provisions hereof shall not ap- 
ply to the sales of jobbers doing an interstate 
business with customers outside the State. 

Kansas.—It is unlawful in Kansas to sell, 
give, or furnish cigarettes, cigars, or tobacco, 


or any other narcotic, to any minor under 16 
years of age. The penalty is not less than $5 
nor more than $25. It is forbidden to give any 
tobacco to any inmate of the State Industrial 
Reformatory without the consent of the Su- 
perintendent. 

Secretary of State J. T. Botkin informs 
Topacco that the above laws were supple- 
mented by the following act, passed by the 
legislature in 1909: 

“Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any 
person, company or corporation to sell or 
give away any cigarettes or cigarette papers 
or to have any cigarette papers in or about 
any store or other place for free distribution 
or sale. 

“Section 2. Every minor person who shall 
smoke or use cigarettes, cigars or tobacco in 
any form on any public road, street, alley, 
park or other lands used for public purposes, 
cr in any public place of business, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion shall be punished for each offense by a 
fine of not more than $10, and every person 
who shall furnish cigarettes, cigars or to- 
bacco in any form to such minor person, or 
who shall permit such minor person to fre- 
quent any premises, owned, held or managed 
by him, for the purpose of indulging in the 
use of cigarettes, cigars or tobacco in any 
form, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction shall be punished by a fine 
cf not less than $25 nor more than $100. 

“Section 3. Every person, company or cor- 
poration violating any of the provisions of 
section 1 of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and on conviction shall be 

(Continued on page 62.) 
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U ALITY COUNT QUALITY IS OUR MOTTO 
In order to get Manila Business 

Our Experience Has Proven This 
We have stuck to the quality proposition from the start, and once we open an account, the dis- 


tributor becomes our most ardent friend, and steadily increases the size of his order, because 


our brands build up the business of those who handle them. 


WE ALWAYS PROTECT THE JOBBER 


Magallanes 

El Tamarindo 
La Union 
Puntacima 

La Flor de Intal 


la Honradez 
Flor de Minanga 
Flor de Asinga 
Flor de Caritan 


Flor de Lavinab 





We Succeed Because Our Cigars Duplicate and Make 
the Dealers Successful 


Our Shipments Are Steadily Growing Larger, and 
Our Customers Are Prosperous 


LA FLOR DE INTAL CIGAR MFG. CO. 


KUENZLE & STREIFF, Inc. 


Makers of Cigars Which Compare Favorably With 
the World’s Best 


SIDNEY J. FREEMAN, 123 Liberty St., New York 


United States Representative 
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LAWS REGULATING TOBACCO 
(Continued from page 60.) 
fined not less than $25 nor more than $100.” 

Kentucxy.—The Secretary of State writes 
under date of August 19, 1915: “Under our 
statutes it is a misdemeanor to sell cigarettes 
or cigarette material to a minor under a pen- 
alty of a fine of from $5 to $50, or imprison- 
ment in the county jail for not more than 
thirty days, or both fine and imprisonment. 
A State tax of $25 is levied on wholesale 
dealers in cigarettes and cigarette material, 
and $10 on retail dealers.” 

Louisiana.—Act 98, Section 3, declares 
“that any person who shall give, purchase for 
sale, barter or exchange tobacco and cigarettes 
or cigarette papers to minors, in the State of 
Louisiana, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and on conviction thereof shall be fined not 
exceeding $100 nor less than $25 or imprison- 
ment not exceeding 60 days or both at the dis- 
cretion of the court. Provided that the pro- 
visions of this act shall not apply to the sale of 
tobacco, cigarettes and cigarette papers to 
minors engaged in business as merchants for 
the purpose of resale of same.” 

Matne.—Secretary of State John E. Bunker 
advises Topacco under date of August 18, 
1915, that the following is the law in that 
State: 

“Section 25. Whoever by himself, clerk, 
servant or agent, directly or indirectly, sells, 
cffers for sale, has in his possession with in- 
tent to sell, or gives away to, or in any way 
cbtains for any person under the age of 21 
years, any cigarette, cigarette paper, so 
called, or tobacco such as is used for making 
any cigarette, shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $50 or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding 60 days. Trial justices and municipal 
and police courts shall have jurisdiction of 
offenses arising under this section.” 





MaryLanp.—Section 25 of Article 27 of the 
Code of Public General Laws provides: “It 
shall not be lawful for any dealer to sell, barter 
or give any cigars, cigarettes, or chewing to- 
bacco to any minor under the age of 15 years 
unless previously authorized in writing by the 
parent or guardian of such minor, or unless such 
minor is acting solely as agent of his em- 
ployer. Nor is it lawful for any person to 
purchase for any minor any of the foregoing 
articles.” 


MassaAcuusetts.—In this State whoever sells 
a cigarette to a person under 18 years of age, 
or whoever sells snuff or tobacco in any of its 
forms to a person under 16 years of age, or, 
not being his parent or guardian, gives a 
cigarette to a person under 18 years of age, or 
gives snuff or tobacco in any of its forms to a 
person under 16 years of age, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $50. (Re- 
vised Laws, Chap. 213, Sec. 3.) 

MircurcANn.—An act passed in 1889 provides: 
“That it shall not be lawful for any person by 
himself, his clerk or agent, to sell, give or fur- 
nish any cigar, cigarette, cheroot, chewing or 
smoking tobacco, or tobacco in any form 
whatsoever, to any minor under 17 years of 
age, unless upon the written order of the par- 
ent or guardian of said minor.” 

A further act passed in January, 1915, 
reads: 


“(96) Section 1. Any person within the 
State who manufactures, sells or gives to any 
one, any cigarette containing any ingredient 
deleterious to health, foreign to tobacco, shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than $50, or 
imprisonment in a county jail for not more 
than 30 days. 

“(97) Section 2, Any person within this 
State who sells, gives to, or in any way fur- 
nishes any cigarettes in any form to any per- 
son under 21 years of age shall be punished 
by a fine not to exceed $50, or imprisonment 
in the county jail not to exceed 30 days for 
each offense. 

(98) Section 3. Any person under 21 
years of age who shall smoke or use cigar- 
ettes, in any form on any public highway, 
street, alley, park or other lands used for pub- 
lic purposes, in any public place of business 
or amusement, may be arrested by an officer 
of the law, who may be cognizant of such of- 
fense; and further, it shall be the duty of all 
such officers, upon complaint of any person 


exchange, barter, dispose of or give away to 
any minor any cigarettes, cigarette paper or 
cigarette wrappers or any paper made or pre- 
pared for the purpose of being filled with to- 
bacco for smoking or any tobacco prepared 
for smoking in the form of cigarettes. 

“Section 2. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of section 1 of this act shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon first conviction 
for such violation shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than $50 nor more than $100, or 
imprisonment in the county jail for not less 
than 15 days, nor more than 60 days, or both 
such fine and imprisonment and costs; and 
upon second conviction for violation of any of 
said provisions shall be punished by impris- 
onment in the county jail for not less than 30 
days, nor more than 90 days, and his license 
shall then be terminated as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

“Section 3. The smoking ‘of cigarettes 
within this State by any minor is hereby pro- 
hibited. 





THE FAMOUS ALHAMBRA CIGAR FACTORY IN MANILA. 


and upon warrant properly issued to arrest 
such offenders and take them to the proper 
court. In case the offender is found guilty, 
the court may impose a punishment at its dis- 
cretion, in the sum of not to exceed $10, or 
imprisonment in the county jail not to exceed 
5 days for each offense. 

“(99) Section 4. Any person who know- 
ingly harbors any person under 21 years of 
age, or grants to them the privilege of gather- 
ing upon or frequenting any property or lands 
held by him, for the purpose of indulging in 
the use of cigarettes, in any form, shall be 
held in the same penalty as provided for in 
section 2 of this act: Provided, That no part 
of this act shall be construed as to interfere 
with the rights of parents or lawful guardians 
in the rearing and management of their minor 
heirs or wards within the bounds of their own 
private premises.” 

Minnesota.—The Secretary of State, under 
date of August 19, 1915, furnishes the follow- 
ing copy of the law as it stands under the act 
approved April 28, 1913: 

“Section 1. . That it shall be unlawful for 
any person and any clerk, servant, employee 
or agent of any person, directly or indirectly, 
upon any pretense or by any device to sell, 


“Section 4. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of section 3 of this act shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction for 
such violation shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $10, in the discretion of the 
court, and upon second conviction for viola- 
tion of the provisions of said section 3, shall 
be punished by imprisonment in the county jail 
for not more than five days, in the discretion 
of the court. 

“Section 5. That it shall be unlawful for any 
person and any clerk, servant, employee or 
agent of any person directly or indirectly, 
upon any pretence, or by any device, to man- 
ufacture, sell, exchange, barter, dispose of or 
give away, or keep for sale any cigarettes, 
cigarette paper or cigarette wrappers, or any 
paper made or prepared for the purpose of 
being filled with tobacco withoue first ob- 
taining a license therefor, as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

“Section 6. Licenses for the manufacture, 
sale, exchange, barter, disposition of or giving 
away or keeping for sale of cigarettes, cigar- 
ette paper, or cigarette wrappers made or 
prepared for the purpose of being filled with 
tobacco for smoking, may be granted by the 

(Continued on page 64.) 
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VISITING THE ALHAMBRA FACTORY 


A MANILA EDITOR’S EXPERIENCE AT THE MODEL 
CIGAR FACTORY OF THE PHILIPPINES 


@ So vast is the volume of Alhambra products that it occurred to me that a visit to the 
Factory would be an interesting sight—I made the visit. 


@I was not disappointed. Indeed I was charmed—surprised! Now I can truly appre- 
ciate the wealth of meaning in that factory phrase of the Alhambra—“Here Quality 
and Cleanliness Reign Supreme.” 

q The “Quality” portion of this motto is more than sufficiently ieited by the mil- 
lions and millions of cigars which the Factory turns out in daily increasing quantities. 


@ So keen is the Quality of Alhambra Cigars growing in popular appreciation that the 
Factory has grown by leaps and bounds in the past four years, and today it is consid- 
ered the Model Factory of the Philippines. 


@ The “Cleanliness” part of the catchy factory phrase is, however, the most striking 
feature the visitor observes. 

«In the first place, all tobacco leaf used inthe Alhambra Factory, with the exception 
of Sumatra leaf used for wrappers on special sizes, comes from the Cagayan Valley, 
the most famous Manila Tobacco Region in the Islands. Every bale comes to the fac- 
tory doors by water, sanitarily sealed and is carefully stacked in the spacious store- 
room. 

@ One careful caretaker holds the keys and never sprawling children nor tuberculo- 
sis spitter sees the inside of one of these tobacco treasuries. 


€) The yards of the Alhambra Factory are clean as cameos. No dogs, no cats of any 
genus whatsoever are allowed. Not even eating or smoking by employes is tolerated 
in either the yards or buildings. Every employe must leave the premises if wishing 
to eat, or to smoke or to loiter. 

@ Separate buildings far from the factory are set aside as toilets and washrooms. No 
factory in America is more perfect than the Alhambra in this one respect. 

@Its buildings are as high and dry and airy as those far-famed factory buildings 
thruout the New England States in which watches and clocks are made in such sani- 
tary surroundings that they are considered as models by the entire world. 

@ Up to the time I visited the Alhambra Cigar Factory I had always considered our 
beautiful new Manila Hotel as the cleanest, most airy, most modernly equipped build- 
ing in the Orient, but no one can visit the Alhambra Cigar Factory and fail to be struck 
with its favorable comparison with even that far-famed million dollar establishment. 
@ The Alhambra Factory is operated under the management of Messrs. Kuenzle & 
Streiff, Limited, of Zurich, Switzerland, one of the oldest firms in the Philippines. 


We are sole representatives in the United States for: 


ALHAMBRA, “THE” MANILA CIGARS 


“Made in Cuban Shapes for American Smokers” 


Awarded Medal of Honor, the Highest Award for Manila Cigars, 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 


M. A. GUNST & CO. INCORPORATED 


San Francisco New York Tampa Los Angeles 
Seattle Portland, Ore. Spokane Honolulu 
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LAWS REGULATING TOBACCO 
(Continued from page 62.) 
council of any municipality wherein such 
right is sought to be exercised, or if outside 
of a municipality, by the county board. 
Every such-license shall continue for a period 
of two years from its date unless sooner revoked 
for a violation of this or subsequent laws, and 
shall name the licensee and the place wherein 
he is authorized to conduct such business. And 

the fee for such license shall be $25. 

“Section 7, Every person desiring a license 
under this act shall file with the clerk or re- 
cording officer of the municipality, or if such 
license is desired outside of a municipality, 
with the county auditor, a written application 
therefor, stating the person, for whom, and 
place for which it is desired and shall deposit 
therewith the amount of the license fee. 

“section 8. In case of a 
ship in any licensed location the authority 
granting the license may authorize it trans- 
ferred to the new owner. 

“Section 9. Any person violating any of 
the provisions of this act except as herein 
provided for violation of sections 1 and 3, 
hereof, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
9100, or imprisonment in the county jail for 
not to exceed sixty (60) days, or both such 
fine and imprisonment for each and every 
violation thereof. 

“section, 10; The State, Dairy and) Hood 
Commissioner, tants and employees, 
shall act, and in 
so doing shall have all the powers and author- 
ity 


change of owner- 


his assis 
enforce the provisions of this 


with relation thereto that are conferred 
upon them and each of them by chapter 21, 
Laws 1905; and the provisions of 
1776, 1777, 1778 and’ 1779, Re= 
vised Laws 1905, shall be deemed a part there- 


Revised 
sections 1736, 


of in the enforcement of this act and accom- 
plishment of its purpose. 

“Section 11. All moneys 
and fees under the provisions of this act shall 
be divided, 
fund of the district wherein the conviction is 
had, and one-half of the person through 
whose information the conviction is had. 

“Section 12. A second conviction under 
this act shall immediately terminate the 
license of the person so convicted, and such 
person shall not be entitled to another license 
hereunder for a period of five years thereafter. 

‘Missourt—The Secretary of State, under 
date of August 19, furnishes the following 
copies of the present laws: 

“Section 4734. Sale and gift of cigarettes 
and cigarette paper forbidden— 
Any person who shall, by himself, his servant 
or agent, or as the servant or agent of any 


collected as fines 


one-half to the common school 





other person, directly or indirectly, or upon 
any pretense, or by any device, sell, give away 
or otherwise dispose of, unto any person un- 
der the age of 18 years, any cigarette, cigar- 
ette paper or cigarette wrappers, or any sub- 
stitute therefor, or any paper made or pre- 
pared for the purpose of making cigarettes or 
any substitute therefor, or for the purpose of 
shall 
be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine of not less than $10 nor more than $100 


being filled with tobacco for smoking, 


for the first offense, and by a fine of not less 
than $50 nor more than $500 for the second 
cffense; and provided further, that one-half 
of the fine recovered shall go to the complain- 
ing witness. (Laws of 1903, p. 164, amended, 
Laws 1909, p. 447.) 

“Section 4735. 

public places forbidden—penalty.—Every 
person, over the age of 10 years and under the 
age of 18 years, who shall smoke or use cigar- 
ettes on any public road, street, alley, park, or 


Use of cigarettes by minors 


other lands used for public purposes, or in any 
public place of business or amusement, or 
shall, 
upon conviction, be adjudged guilty of a mis- 


upon any railroad train or street car, 





not less than $20 nor more than $100, or im- 
prisoned in the county jail not less than one 
week nor more than three months or both.” 

It shall be noted that the statute explicitly 
mentions all forms of tobacco excepting chew- 
ing tobacco. 

Montana.—The Secretary of State writes, 
under date of August 20, 1915: “It is a mis- 
demeanor to sell tobacco, cigarettes, or cigar- 
ette papers to persons under 18 years of age 
in Montana, and in addition State law now 
exacts a monthly license fee of $10 from mer- 
chants who sell cigarettes.” 

NEBRASKA.—An act approved April 4, 1905, 
makes it unlawful to manufacture, sell or give 
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demeanor and punished by a fine of not more 
than $10. (Laws 1909, p. 447.) 

“Section 4736. Special charge to grand jury 
—The judge of the court having criminal juris- 
diction for the county shall give the two pre- 
ceding sections in special charge to the grand 
jury at each term of the court. (Laws 1909, 

“Section 9535. May, by ordinance, prohibit 
sale of cigarettes or cigarette wrappers. —Any 
city, town or village in this state existing by 
virtue of the present general law, or by any 
local or special law, may, by ordinance or act, 
prohibit the sale, within its corporate limits, 
of cigarettes or cigarette wrappers to minors 
any charter provision to the contrary not- 
withstanding; and such city, town or village 
may provide punishment or fines for any per- 
son, persons or corporation violating any or- 
dinance authorized by this section. (R. S. 
1899, section 6166.)” 

Misstsstpp1.—Code of Mississippi, 1892, Sec- 
tion 1005: “If any person sell, barter, deliver 
or give any cigar or cigars, cigarette or cigar- 
ettes, smoking tobacco or snuff to any child 
under the age of 18 years, unless previously 
authorized in writing by the parent or guar- 
cian of such child, he shall be guilty of a mis- 
Gemeanor, and on conviction, 





shall be fined 


away any cigarettes, or the material for their 
composition known as cigarette paper, within 
the State. Any person, firm, association, or 
corporation violating the provisions of the act 
shall, on conviction thereof, be fined for each 
offense not less than $50 nor more than $100. 
The same penalty applies to any officer, di- 
rector or manager having in charge or con- 
trol either separately or jointly with others 
the business of any corporation that violates 
the act. 
Nevapa.—Compiled laws of 1902, Section 
1249 and 1250: “It shall be unlawful for any 
person or persons, firm, association, corpora- 
tion, or managing agent of any person, firm, 
association or corporation, to sell, give away 
or offer to sell cigarettes or cigarette papers 
to any person or persons under the age of 21 
years. 
firm, 
tion, or the managing 


“Any person, association or corpora- 
agent of any firm, asso- 
violating the provisions 
of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof, shall be fined for 
each and every offense in any sum not less 
than $100 nor more than $500.” 


New Hampsuire.—lf any person shall sell 


ciation or corporation 


cigarettes or tobacco in any other form to a 


(Continued on page 66.) 
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Te ky Grand Prix 


awarded by the 


P anama-P’ acific 
Exposition 


to Cuban cigars, for excellence of quality and work- 
manship, was won by the 


LA CORONA BRAND 


This award, based on the verdict of a jury of experts, 








is indisputable proof of the superlative quality of this 
famous Brand of Imported Havana Cigars. Its ex- 
cellence of quality is further attested by that most 
discriminating of all juries— Public Opinion—this 
latter verdict resulting in the sales of the Brand in the 
American market having quadrupled in the past four years. 


For details as to sizes and prices apply to your jobber, or to 


HENRY CLAY AND BOCK & CO., Ltd. 


111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LAWS REGULATING TOBACCO 
(Continued from page 64.) 
minor in New Hampshire, he shall be fined 
not more than $50 for each offense. If any 
other the parent or 
guardian shall give or deliver any cigarette, 


person than minor’s 
snuff, or tobacco in any of its forms to any 
minor under 18 years of age, he shall be fined 
not more than $50 for each offense. 

New JERSEY.—Secretary of State Thomas T. 
Martin informs Tosacco, under date of Au- 
cust 18, 1915, that the law of New Jersey, 
under act approved March 21, 1912, is as fol- 
lows: 

“Hereafter no person shall furnish cigar- 
ettes or cigarette paper or tobacco in any 
form, by sale, gift, acting as agent, directly 
ot indirectly, or otherwise, to any minor un- 
der the age of 18 years, and any person so of- 
fending may be tried before a police magis- 
trate or official having criminal jurisdiction 
in any city, borough, town, township, village 
or other municipality where such offense was 
committed and on conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding ten dollars 
($10) for the first offense and not exceeding 
twenty-five dollars ($25) for each succeeding 
offiense.” 

New Mextico.—A law was enacted in 1901, 
which is still in force and provides as follows: 

“Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any 
person to sell or give to any minor under the 
age of 18 years, or to any pupil of any school 
or educational institution within this Ter- 
ritory, any intoxicating liquor, or any cigars, 

tobacco in 
the written 


cigarettes or 
cept upon 


any form, 
consent of 


ex- 
the 


parent or guardian of such minor or pupil. 

“Section 2. It shall be unlawful for any 
merchant, apothecary, saloonkeeper, or the 
proprietor or manager of any other establish- 
ment in which intoxicating liquors or tobacco 
in any form are kept or offered for sale, to 
permit any minor under the age of 18 years, 
or pupil in any school or educational institu- 
tion, to engage in any play or game of chance 
with cards, dice, wheels, or by the manipula- 
tion of any machine or device by means of 
which money or any commodity or property 
may be hazarded, won or lost, acquired or 
transferred.” 

New Yorx.—John T. Fitzpatrick, librarian of 
the New York State Law Library, under date 
of August 20, 1915, furnishes Toracco with 
the following summary of the penal laws re- 
lating to tobacco: 

“A person who sells, pays for or furnishes 
any cigar, cigarette or tobacco in any of its 
forms to any child actually or apparently un- 
der the age of sixteen years, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

“Tt shall be no defense to a prosecution for 
a violation of subdivisions of this section, that 
in the transaction upon which the prosecu- 
tion is based the child acted as the agent or 
representative of another, or that the defend- 
ant dealt with such child as the agent or rep- 
resentative of another. 

“No child actually or apparently under 16 
years of age shall smoke or in any way use 
any cigar, cigarette or tobacco in any form 
whatsoever in any public street, place or re- 
sort. A violation of this subdivision shall be 
a misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a 


fine not exceeding $10 and not less than $2 for 
each offense. 

“A person or officer who sells or gives any 
cigar, cigarette, snuff or tobacco in any of its 
forms to any minor undergoing confinement 
or sentence in any reformatory, penitentiary 
or house of refuge in this State is guilty of a 
misdemeanor.” 

Nortu Carotina.—The Revised Statutes of 
1905 (sections 3804 and 3805) make it a mis- 
demeanor to give away or sell cigarettes to 
minors, or to aid minors in securing the same, 
and upon conviction the party violating the 
law shall be punished by fine or imprisonment 
in the discretion of the court. 

Chapter 97 of the Public Laws of North 
Carolina, as amended in 1911 and 1915, has 
the following provisions as to statistics of 
sales of leaf tobacco: 

“Section 1. That on and after the first day 
of August, 1907, the proprietor of each and 
every leaf tobacco warehouse doing business 
in this State shall keep a correct account of 
the number of pounds of leaf tobacco sold 
upon the floor of his warehouse daily. 

“Section 2. That on or before the 5th day 
of each succeeding month the said warehouse 
proprietor shall make a statement, under oath, 
of all the tobacco sold upon the floor of his 
warehouse during the past month and shall 
transmit the said statement, at once, to the 
Commissioner of Agriculture at Raleigh, 
North Carolina. The reports so made to the © 
Commissioner of Agriculture shall be so ar- 
ranged and classified as to show the number of 
pounds of tobacco sold for the producers of 

(Continued on page 68.) 
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(Continued from page 66.) 

tobacco from first hand; the number of pounds 
sold for dealers; and the number of pounds 
resold by the proprietor of the warehouse for 
his own account or for the account of some 
other warehouse. 

“Section 3. The Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture shall cause said statement to be accu- 
rately copied into a book to be kept for this 


sioner under seal of the Department shall be 
admissible as evidence the same as if it were his 
deposition taken in form as provided by law. 

“Section 7. This act shall be in force from 
and after its ratification.” 

Norru DAKxora.—Secretary of State Thomas 
Hall furnishes Torsacco with the following 
summary of the laws in regard to the sale of 
tobacco products in North Dakota, as embodied 
in the Compiled Laws of 1913: 





EXTERIOR OF THE RAMON 


purpose, and shall keep separate and apart the 
statements returned to him from each leaf 
tobacco market in the State, so as to show 
the number of pounds of tobacco sold by each 
market for the sale of leaf tobacco; the num- 
ber of pounds resold upon each market. And 
the said Commissioner of Agriculture shall 
keep said books open to the inspection of the 
public, and shall, on or before the 10th day of 
each month, after the receipt of the reports 
above required to be made to him on or be- 
fore the 5th day of each month, cause tlie 
said reports to be published in the Bulletin 
issued by the Agricultural Department, and 
in one or more journals published in the in- 
terest of the growth, sale and manufacture of 
tobacco in the State, or having a large circula- 
tion therein. 

“Section 4. That any warehouse failing to 
make the report as required by section two 
shall be subject to a penalty of twenty-five 
dollars and the costs in the case, to be recoy- 
ered by any person suing for same in any 
court of a justice of the peace; and the magis- 
trate in whose court the matter is adjudicated 
shall include in the cost of each case where 
the penalty is allowed, one dollar, to be paid 
to the Department of Agriculture for expense 
of advertising. 

“Section 5. 
twelfth day of each month publish in some 
newspaper the names of the tobacco ware- 
houses that have failed to comply with this 


The Commissioner shall on the 


act. 
“Section 6. The certificate of the Commis- 


ALLONES FACTORY IN 


HAVANA. 


“The sale, manufacture, having possession 
of, or giving away of snuff is prohibited under 
a penalty of a fine of not less than $500 nor 
more than $1,000 for the first offense, and 
six months in jail for each subsequent 
offense.”—Chapter 217, Laws of 1913. 

“The sale, manufacture, possession of, or 


pan 





giving away of cigarettes, cigarette papers or 
wrappers is prohibited under penalty of a fine 
of from $10 to $50, or of imprisonment for 
not more than 30 days, or both fine and im- 
prisonment.’’—Chapter 69, Laws of 1913. 

“The sale, gift or use of adulterated to- 
bacco in cigarettes or cigars is prohibited 
under penalty of a fine of $50, or imprison- 
ment for 30 days.” 

“The sale of cigarettes, cigars or tobacco 
is forbidden to any person under 18 years of 
age, except upon written order of parent or 
guardian, or to any minor attending any 
school, college or university, under penalty 
of a fine of not more than $50, or imprison- 
ment for 30 days,” 

“The use of tobacco, cigars or cigarettes 
publicly by minors under 18 years of age is 
forbidden, under penalty of a fine of $10 or 
imprisonment for five days. Arrests for this 
offense may be made by an officer without a 
warrant, and sentence may be suspended by 
the court if the minor reveals the name of 
the person selling or supplying cigars, cigar- 
ettes or tobacco to himself or other minors.” 

“It is unlawful for minors to congregate 
to use tobacco and the penalty for persons 
harboring, or granting the privilege of fre- 
quenting places for the use of tobacco to 
minors is a fine of $50 or imprisonment for 
not more than 30 days.” 

Ou10.—The Secretary of State furnishes the 
following sections of the Ohio law in regard 
to sale of tobacco products: 

“That upon the wholesale business of traf- 
ficking in cigarettes or cigarette-wrappers, or 
any substitute for either, there shall 
assessed annually, and shall be paid into the 
county treasury as hereinafter provided, by 


be 


each person, firm, company, corporation or 
copartnership engaged therein, for each place 
where such business is carried on by or for 
such person, firm, company, corporation, or 
copartnership, the sum of $60. 


(Continued on page 70.) 
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(Continued from page 68.) 

“That upon the retail business of trafiick- 
ing in cigarettes or cigarette-wrappers, or 
any substitute for either, there shall be as- 
sessed annually, and shall be paid into the 
county treasury as hereinafter provided, by 
each person, firm, company, corporation or 
copartnership engaged therein, for each place 
where such business is carried on by or for 
such person, firm, company, corporation or 
copartnership, the sum of $15. 

“Section 6. That any person, firm, com- 
pany, corporation or copartnership who shall 
sell, exchange or give away, or offer to sell, 
exchange or give away any cigarettes, or any 
substitute therefor, containing any substance 
foreign to tobacco and deleterious to health, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and the person, whether as principal or agent, 
making any such sale, exchange or giving 
away, or offering to sell, exchange or give 
away any such cigarettes, or any substitute 
therefor, containing any substance foreign 
to tobacco and deleterious to health, upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not less than $10 nor more than $50 and shall 
stand committed to jail until such fine and 
costs are paid. 

“Section 7. That no person shall sell, ex- 
change or dispose of any cigarettes, or at- 
tempt to do so, upon any representation, ad- 
vertisement, notice or inducement that any, 
photograph, lithograph or picture, or any- 
thing other than what is specifically stated to 
be the subject of the sale or exchange is, or 
is to be delivered or received, or in any way 
connected with, or a part of the transaction, 
asa gift, prize, premium or réward. Nor shall 
any person sell, exchange or dispose of any 
package, box or bundle of cigarettes contain- 
picture, 
coupon or anything other than such cigar- 
ettes, in any such package, box or bundle, 
be the usual label or trade-mark 
of the manufacturer. Any person violating 
any of the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not less than 
$10 nor more than $50, and shall stand com- 
mitted to jail until such fine and costs are 
paid. 


ing any photograph, lithograph, 


except it 


“Any person, firm, company, corporation 
or copartnership selling or offering to sell 
cigarettes or cigarette-wrappers, or any sub- 
stitute for without first complying 
with the provisions of this act, and continuing 
to keep such receipt signed by the county 
treasurer constantly displayed, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and. upon conviction shall, 
for the first offense, be fined in any sum not 
less than $100 nor more than $300, and for each 
subsequent offense shall be fined not less than 
$300 nor more than $500, and stand com- 
mitted to jail until such fine and costs are 
paid.” 


either, 


OKLAHOMA.—Secretary of State J. L. Lyon 
furnishes Tosacco with the following law 
under the act approved April 2, 1915: 
person who shall furnish to any minor by 
gift, sale or otherwise, any cigarettes or cigar- 
ette papers, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 


“Any 


and upon conviction thereof shall be sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of not less than $10 nor 
more than $200 or be confined in the county 
jail not more than thirty days, or both said 
fine and imprisonment. 

“Any minor being in possession of cigar- 
ettes or of cigarette papers and being by any 
police officer, constable, juvenile court officer, 
truant officer, or teacher in any school, asked 
where and from whom such cigarettes or 
cigarette papers were obtained, who shall re- 
fuse to furnish such information, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof before the county court, or any 
justice of the peace, such minor being of the 
age of sixteen years or upwards shall be sen- 
tenced to pay a fine not exceeding $5 or to un- 
dergo an imprisonment in the jail of the proper 
county not exceeding five days, or both; if 
such minor shall be under the age of sixteen 
years, he or she shall be certified by such 
magistrate or justice to the juvenile court of 
the county for such action as said court shall 
deem proper.” 


OrEGoN.—It shall be unlawful to sell, barter, 
trade, give or in any manner furnish to any 
minor under the age of 18 years, any tobacco, 
cigars, or cigarettes in any form, or any com- 
pound in which tobacco forms a component 
part, without the written consent or order of 
such minor’s parent or guardian; then in that 
case consent may be given by the county 
court, sitting for the transaction of county 
business, upon proper application in the 
county in which said minor may have his resi- 
dence. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall, upon conviction, be fined in 
any sum not less than $5 no more than $50. 
(Section 1980.) 

It shall be unlawful for any minor under 
the age of 18 years to smoke or in any way 
use any cigar, cigarette, or tobacco in any 
form whatsoever in any public highway, 
street, place, square or resort. Any minor 
violating the provisions of this act shall, upon 
conviction, be fined in any sum not less than 
$1 nor more than $10, or by imprisonment at 
the option of the court, two days for each 
offense. (Section 1981:) 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Secretary of State Cyrus E. 
Woods furnishes Tosacco with the following 
copy of laws on tobacco in Pennsylvania: 

“No person or persons shall sell tobacco, 
in any form, or by. purchase, gift or other 
means, furnish tobacco, in any form, to a 
person under the age of 16 years of age, under 
penalty of a fine not exceeding $100, or im- 
prisonment in the county jail for a period 
not exceeding 30 days, or both.”—Act ap- 
proved July 10, 1901. 

The above law has been supplemented by 
the following sections of an act approved 
May 9, 1913: 

“Any person who shall furnish to any 
minor, by gift, sale, or otherwise, any cigar- 
ette or cigarette paper, shall be guilty or a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be sentenced to. pay a fine of not less 
than $100 nor more than $300. 

“Any minor, being in possession of a cig- 
arette or of cigarette paper, and being by any 
police officer, constable, juvenile court officer, 


truant officer, or teacher in any school, asked 
where and from whom such cigarette or cig- 
arette paper was obtained, who shall refuse 
to furnish such information, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor; and upon conviction there- 
of, before any alderman, magistrate, or jus- 
tice of the peace, such minor, being of the 
age of 16 or upwards, shall be sentenced to 
pay a fine not exceeding $5, or imprisonment 
in jail not exceeding five days, or both. If 
such minor shall be under the age of 16 
years, he or she shall be certified by such 
alderman, magistrate, or justice to the juve- 
nile court of the county, for such action as 
to said court shall seem proper.” 


Ruope IsLAnp.—The General Laws of Rhode 

Island, Chapter 347, provide as follows: 
“(Section 29) No person shall sell, give or 
deliver to any minor under 16 years of age 
any tobacco in the form of cigarettes. Any 
person violating the provisions of this section 
shall be fined not more than $20 for each 
offense. 
_ “(Section 30.) No person under 16 years of 
age shall smoke or chew in any public street, 
place or resort, any tobacco in any form what- 
soever. Any such person violating the pro- 
visions of this section shall be fined not more 
than $5 for each offense.” 


SoutH CARoLINA.—The act of 1889 (Crimi- 
nal Code, Vol. II., 1912, Section 340) makes 
it unlawful for any person or persons to sell, 
furnish, give or provide any minor or minors 
under the age of 18 years, with cigarettes, 
tobacco or cigarette papers or any substitute 
therefor, and any person violating said pro- 
vision, in person, by agent, or in any other 
way, upon conviction, shall be punished by 
a fine not exceeding $100 nor less than $25, 
or imprisonment for a term of not more than 
one year nor less than two months, or both 
in the discretion of the court. 


Soutu Daxora.—Section 9799, Any person 
within the state who manufactures, sells or 
gives to anyone, or uses any cigarette contain- 
ing any substance foreign to tobacco, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $50 or by 
imprisonment for not more than 30 days. 

Section 9800. Any person who sells, gives, 
or furnishes any cigarette, cigars or tobacco in 
any form, to any person under 18 years of age, 
except upon written order of parent or guar- 
dian, or to any minor pupil in any school, col- 
lege or university, shall be punished by a fine 
not to exceed $50 or by imprisonment in the 
county jail not to exceed 30 days for each 
offense. 

Section 9801. Any person under 18 years 
of age or any minor pupil as described in Sec- 
tion 9800, who shall smoke or use cigarettes, 
cigars or tobacco in any form on any public 
highway, street, alley, park or other lands used 
for public purposes, or in any public place of 
business shall be arrested by any officer of the 
law who may be cognizant of such offense, and 
it shall be the duty of all such officers, upon 
complaint of any citizen, to arrest such offend- 
ers without warrant and take them before the 
proper court. The court shall impose a punish- 
ment at its discretion, in a sum not to exceed 
$10 or by imprisonment not to exceed five days 


(Continued on page 72.) 
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for each offense; provided if said minor person 
shall give information which may lead to the 
arrest of the person or persons selling or fur- 
nishing said minor persons tobacco, and shall 
give evidence as a witness against said party or 
parties, the court may suspend sentence against 
such minor. person. 


TENNESSEE.—Section 6793. “It shall be a 
misdemeanor for any person, firm or corpora- 
tion, to sell, give or furnish any cigarettes, 
cigarette paper or any substitute for the same 
to any minor in this state, and shall, upon con- 
viction, be fined not less than $10 nor more 
than $500.” 

Section 794. “The judges of the criminal 
courts of this state with 
criminal jurisdiction, shall give this matter in 
special charge to the grand juries of the 
county and the grand juries shall have inquisi- 


and circuit courts 


torial powers over all offenses committed under 
this article.” 

Sections 3379 to 3407, inclusive, of the code 
of Tennessee, deal particularly with warehous- 
ing, inspecting, marking, packing and selling 
leaf tobacco. Section 3406 declares that ‘‘the 
tobacco commercial year’ commences and ends 
on the first day of November of each year. 

Sections 6740, 6741 and 6742, making it a 
felony to conceal iron, stone or other similar 
matter in bales or packages of tobacco, provide 
also that a subsequent purchaser may secure 
double damages and costs in a civil action 
against the proprietor of the establishment 
where the fraudulent tobacco was packed. 
this article. 


TEexAs.—Secretary of State J. G. McKay 
writes under date of August 24: “The 26th 
Legislature passed a law to the effect that any 
person who shall sell, give or barter, or cause 
to be sold, given or bartered to any person 
inder the age of 16 years, or knowingly sell 
to any person for delivering to such minor 
without the written consent of the parent or 
guardian of such minor, any cigarette or to- 
bacco in any of its forms, shall be fined not 
less than $10 nor more than $100. After care- 
ful investigation, I am unable to find. that 
there has been any amendment to the laws of 


1 


Texas in regard to tobacco or cigarettes.’ 


UraH.—Section 4469 provides that “Any 
person who shall sell, give or furnish any 
cigar, cigarette or tobacco in any form, or any 
opium or any other narcotic in any form, to any 
person under 18 years of age in this state shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof may be fined in any sum not less 
than $10 nor more than $100. The provisions 
of this section shall not apply to the use, sale, 
giving or furnishing of any narcotic on the 
prescription of a physician.” 

Section 4469x. “Any person under the age 
of 18 years who shall buy, accept or have in 
his possession any cigar, cigarette, or tobacco 
in any form or other narcotic in any form, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


VERMONT.—Secretary of State Guy W. 
Bailey furnishes Tonacco with copies of the 
following tobacco in 
Vermont: 


laws in regard to 





“No bill, poster, notice or advertisement of 
intoxicating liquors, cigarettes, cigars or to- 
bacco shall be posted or displayed on any 
fence, building, structure, or other object 
within two hundred feet of any church, chapel 
or school building, except by the written per- 
mission of the selectmen of a town or city 
council of a city, which permission shall not 
be effective until filed with the town or city 
clerk. This act shall not be construed to ap- 


ply to a building in which the business of 
selling such articles is legally conducted. A 
person who violates the provisions of this act 


shall be fined not more than $25 nor less than 
$5.”—Act approved January 17, 1911. 

“A person who sells, gives away or fur- 
nishes to a person under 21 years of age, 
cigarettes, cigarette papers or wrappers shall 
be imprisoned not more than two months or 
fined not more than $50, or both. A plainly 
printed copy of this and the preceding section 
shall, upon application, be furnished by the 
Secretary of State and be posted in a con- 
spicuous place in each store, shop, office or 
place of business where cigarettes are sold or 
kept for sale. A person who fails to post such 
copy shall be fined not more than $25 nor less 
than $5.”—Act approved February 3, 1913. 


VIRGINIA.—Secretary of State B. C. James in- 
forms Topacco that the Virginia Legisla- 
ture passed an act prohibiting the use of 
opium in the manufacture of cigarettes, but 
has no legislation in relation to the sale of 
tobacco products. 


WasHINnGton.—The sale of cigarettes to 
minors under the age of 18 years is prohibited 
and Section 2699 provides: “In addition to the 
penalty for, the sale or giving away of ciga- 
rettes to a minor under the age of 18 years, the 
parent or guardian of such minor or any in- 
dividual or association suing in behalf of or for 
the benefit of such minor, may prosecute, in a 
civil action, any person so violating this chap- 
ter, for the penalty of $250 and the costs of 
such action, one-half of which shall be paid to 
any person as his moiety share who furnished 
the information upon which 
brought and penalty recovered.” 


the action is 
Section 2700, making it unlawful “to procure 
for or to persuade, advise, counsel or compel 
any minor under said age to smoke cigarettes, 
or for any minor to smoke any cigarette.” 
Section 2701, fixing the penalty for the 
offenses described in Sections 2699 and 2700, 
in the way of fines not more than $50 nor less 
than $10 to which may be added imprisonment 
not exceeding 60 days, makes it the “special 
duty of prosecuting attorneys to enforce this 
act” 
may have had in his possession any cigarette, 
may be compelled to testify before the mayor 
of a city or a justice of the peace as to where 


and any minor under 18 years of age who 


and of whom he obtained such cigarettes. 


West VircintA.—The License Laws as re- 
vised in 1905 contain the following provision 
(Section 96): “On every license to sell at re- 
tail cigarettes, cigarette paper or wrappers, 
cigars, tobacco, snuff and other preparations 
of tobacco, $10; to sell at retail cigars, to- 
bacco, snuff or other preparations of tobacco 
other than cigarettes or cigarette paper or 


wrappers, $5. The giving away or furnishing 
of cigarette paper or wrappers in connection 
with the sale of tobacco, or other thing of 


value, shall be taken to be a sale thereof un- 


der the provisions of this section.” 

This law is still in force, and it has been 
supplemented by the following provisions of 
an act approved February 24, 1913: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person, firm 
or corporation to manufacture, or to sell, offer 
or expose for sale, or give away, or furnish, 
or cause to be given away or furnished to 
any person under the age of 21 years, any cig- 
arette, or cigarette paper, or any other paper 
prepared to be filled with smoking tobacco for 
cigarette use; and it shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm or corporation to sell, offer, give 
away or furnish, or cause to be given away, 
or furnished, to any person under the age of 
sixteen years any cigar, pipe or tobacco in 
any form. 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person under 
the age of 21 years to smoke, or to have about 
his person, or premises, any cigarette or cig- 
arette paper or any other form prepared to 
be filled with smoking tobacco for cigarette 
use. Any person violating the provisions of 
this section shall be punished by a fine of 
not exceeding $5, provided, that the court or 
justice trying the case may remit the penalty 
for violation of this section, upon the disclos- 
ure by the person charged with the offense 
of the name of the person, firm or corporation 
from whom he obtained any such cigarette or 
cigarette paper. 

“That it shall be the duty of every con- 
stable, policeman, town sergeant, sheriff or 
his deputy when he finds any person under 
the age of 21 years smoking a cigarette, or 
with a cigarette or cigarette paper in his pos- 
session, to immediately inquire of such per- 
son where and of whom he obtained such 
cigarette or cigarette paper, and upon failure 
of any person to give such information when 
requested by such officer, the officer shall 
arrest such person and take him before a jus- 
tice or other officer having jurisdiction. Any 
officer failing to perform the duties required 
of him by this section shall be fined not ex 
ceeding $5 for each offense. 

“Every person who shall smoke or use a 
cigarette or cigarettes in any school building 
or any buildings or such parts thereof as may 
be used for school purposes, or on any lands 
used for school purposes, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be 
punished for each offense by a fine of not less 
than one nor more than $5.” 


Wisconsin.—The Secretary of State fur- 
nishes the following copy of the present law 
in Wisconsin: 

“Any person who shall, by himself, his 
servant or agent, or as the servant or agent 
of any other person, directly or indirectly, or 
upon any pretense, or by any device, sell, give 
away or otherwise dispose of to any minor 
any cigarettes, cigarette paper or cigarette 
wrappers, or any substitute therefor, or any 
paper made or prepared for the purpose of 
making cigarettes or any substitute therefor, 
or for the purpose of being filled with tobacco 
for smoking shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 

(Continued on page 74.) 
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and upon conviction thereof shall be punished 
in the manner hereinafter provided. 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person, firm 
or corporation, in any manner, directly or 
indirectly, upon any pretense, or by any de- 
vice, to manufacture, sell, exchange, barter, 
dispose of or give away, or keep for sale any 
cigarettes, cigarette paper or cigarette wrap- 
pers, or any paper made or prepared for the 
purpose of being filled with tobacco without 
first obtaining a license therefor, as herein- 
inafter provided. 

“License for the manufacture, sale, 
change, barter, disposition of or giving away 
or keeping for sale of cigarettes, cigarette 
paper, or cigarette wrappers made or pre- 
pared for the purpose of being filled with 
tobacco for smoking, shall be issued by the 
city, village or town clerk, of the city, village 
or town wherein such right is sought to be 


CX 


exercised. 
on the first day of July in each year or there- 


Every such license shall be issued 


shall continue 
until the suc- 
unless sooner 


after whenever applied for and 
in force from date of issuance 
ceeding thirtieth day of June, 
revoked for a violation of this section as 
herein provided. 

“Every person, firm or corporation desiring 
a license under this section shall file with the 
city, village or town clerk of the city, village 
or town wherein such right is sought to be 
exercised, a written application therefor, 
stating the name of the person and the place 
Every 
license shall be signed by the city, village or 


for which such license is desired. 
town clerk and shall name the licensee and 
the place wherein he is authorized to conduct 
such business and the same shall not be de- 
livered until the applicant shall produce and 
file with such clerk a receipt showing the 
payment of the license fee of $5 to the treas- 
urer of such municipality. In case of a change 
of ownership in any licensed location the 
authority granting the license may authorize 
a transfer of such license to the new owner. 

“Any person violating any of the provisions 
of subsections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this section 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$100 nor less than $25 for the first offense 
and by a fine of not more than $200 nor less 
than $25 for the second or subsequent offense 
or by imprisonment in the county jail not ex- 
ceeding sixty days or both such fine and im- 
prisonment. A second conviction for a viola- 
tion of the provisions of subsections 1, 2, 3, or 
4 of this section shall immediately terminate 
the license of the person so convicted and 
such person shall not be entitled to another 
license hereunder for a period of five years 
thereafter. The provisions hereof: shall not 
apply to the sales of jobbers or manufacturers 
doing an interstate business with customers 
outside of the State. 

“Any minor being in possession of any 
cigarettes, cigarette paper or cigarette wrap- 
pers and being asked by any sheriff, deputy 
sheriff, police officer, village marshal, truant 
officer, probation officer or teacher in any 
school to tell where or from whom such cigar- 


ettes, cigarette paper or cigarette wrappers 
were obtained, who shall refuse to furnish 
such information, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $5.” 

Wyominc.—‘‘It shall be unlawful for any 
person or persons to give or sell cigarettes, 
spirituous liquors or tobacco to any person or 
persons under the age of 16 years. Any per- 
son who shall be convicted of violating any of 
the provisions of this act shall be fined not 
exceeding $100, or be imprisoned in the coun- 
ty jail not exceeding three months, or both, in 
the discretion of the court; and upon convic- 
tion for a second or any subsequent offense, 
shall be fined not exceeding $200, or be im- 
prisoned in the county jail not exceeding six 
months.” 

The above law is supplemented by the fol- 
lowing subsequent enactment: “No person 
or persons in this State shall buy for, give to, 
or furnish, either directly or indirectly, any 
cigar, cigarette or cigarette paper, or any to- 
bacco 1n any of its forms, to any person un- 
der the age of 18 years, under penalty of a fine 
not exceeding $10 and costs of prosecution.” 


OLDEST CIGARS IN NEW YORK 


Louis Schwarz Has Smokes Rolled by His Father in 
Hamilton, Canada, More Than so Years Ago. 


The oldest cigars preserved in New York 
are owned by Louis Schwarz, the  super- 
intendent of the smoking tobacco department 
of Philip Morris & Co., Ltd. The cigars were 
made by his father, Frederick Schwarz, in 
Hamilton, Ontario, more than 52 years ago. 
To the old fashioned box containing 100 cigars, 
opera size, are affixed Canadian Internal 
Revenue stamps, which were affixed in 18064. 

Mr. Schwarz believes that these are the old- 
est cigars in existence in a full box of the 
original packing, and they possess further in- 
terest from the fact that they are part of a lot 
made for exhibition at the Crystal Palace. 

The cigar business originally established by 
Frederick Schwarz in Hamilton, in 1854, still 
flourishes, and is still owned by members of the 
Schwarz family although both its founder and 
his brother who succeeded him are dead. 

The Schwarz store is one of the oldest busi- 
ness establishments in the Dominion that is still 
under the active control of members of the 
family of the men who founded it. 





CIGARS MADE IN 


HAMILTON, CANADA, MORE 


THAN FIFTY YEARS AGO: 





EARLY CANADIAN INLAND REVENUE STAMPS ON OLD-TIME CIGARS OWNED BY LOUIS SCHWARZ. 


CUSTOMS COLLECTIONS ON TOBACCO PRODUCTS 
The following official figures, furnished Tosnacco by the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., show the amount of customs duties collected on manufactured tobacco 
products of all kinds imported into the United States in each fiscal year during the past 


decade: 
Years Cigars. 
TOO Si Rae) cae Ree id Sree A a 3,509,385 
DOOR 7 eee ae cea eerie tines oe 3,626,866 
LOOF ec. 2a ieee ee es OR 3,496,383 
LOGS Ske: ce peer ee ee ee 3,342,531 
LOOOsES 7 ane ws An ee ee aan rae 2,999,438 
1910 So ohare eo ee ee 3,185,589 
LOL Y tee oe kee Ae eee 3,454,076 
LOTD As eae pos eer ae ee eee 3,188,857 
LODGE eee Sea Cee eee ee O52 19,/ 02 
DOA re ge cise eee laren eee ae 310235233 
ol tal igs orap-nspachsknae Ee eke 33,042,120 


Other 
Cigarettes. Snuff manufactures. 
72,089 12,766 198 467 
73,615 13,355 167,071 
116,435 16,724 187,900 
115,969 16,534 180,388 
71,434 16,182 195,246 
92,091 15,425 180,965 
87,460 21,813 167,471 
113,591 16,770 157,841 
82,836 14,308 153,967 
81,963 37,434 93,749 
907,483 181,309 1,683,065 
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LARRANAGA NACIONALES 


Seleccion de Banquetes 


This 1s the acme of refinement in the packing of 

C1Zars. 

~Each cigar 1s packed in an individual box, and 
therefore, every guest opens his own box, the cigar 
reaching his hands as it was packed at the factory. 

For dinners, banquets, society events, clubs, hotels 
and individuals, if orders are placed early enough, 
may have each little box inscribed with the name of 
the host, monogram or the dedication of the event 
thereon, which would add a touch of refinement to the 
function. 


Packed in beautiful cedar boxes 
containing one hundred cigars. 


flor Larrantaga 
FABRICA DE TABACOS 


J. V. Flanigan Havana, Cuba 
156 Fifth Ave. Carlos III, No. 225 
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BROAD AND PROGRESSIVE PLANKS IN THE PLATFORM 


OF THE 


TOBACCO MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


A Document That Promises to Become Historic in the Tobacco Trade—Principles Upon 
Which It Is Agreed That All Good Men, Having the Best Interests of the Industry at 
Heart, Can Stand Together and Work for the General Welfare —Splendidly 
Endorsed by More Than a Hundred Leading Men Representing All 
Branches of the Tobacco Business from Leaf Growers and 
Packers to Retailers at the Biltmore Hotel Conference 


HE declaration of principles endorsed and 
adopted by more than 100 representative 
members of the tobacco trade without a dissent- 
ing voice at the conference at the Biltmore Hotel, 
in New York, Saturday, September 25, is truly 
a remarkable document. It was so carefully 
drawn, and bore in its every line the evidence 
of such intimate knowledge of the conditions in 
the tobacco trade and such deliberate thought 
upon the best means of bettering those condi- 
tions that it met with the cordial approval of 
the most notable gathering in the history of 
tobacco. This document stood the acid test of 
the most careful study by many of the keenest 
minds in the tobacco ‘business, and was adopted 
as a platform upon which to build a great na- 
tional’ organization that shall be truly repre- 
ToBacco 
believes that it should be permanently preserved, 


sentative of all branches of the trade. 


and therefore it is reprinted in this Special 
National Cigar and Tobacco Day Number. 

The full text of the call for the organization 
of the Tobacco Merchants’ Association for the 
United States endorsed and adopted September 
25, is as follows: 

Almost every industry has its active trade 
Association with well equipped offices and an 
adequate working organization thar is employed 
by the industry from time to time as a medium 
for the correction of trade abuses, for the bet- 
terment of trade conditions, for the solution of 
trade problems, for the procurement of trade 
advantages, and for the protection of the trade 
against unfair and unjust attacks, whether from 
the press, platform or governmental agencies. 
The tobacco industry, although one of the great- 
est industries in the United States, has no such 
organized trade machinery in existence. 

The tobacco industry is now passing through 
an era that is not only new but is entirely with- 
out parallel in the history of the tobacco trade. 
The disintegration of the big combination and 
the consequent multiplication of competing con- 
cerns; the expansion of chain store enterprises 
and the vigorous competition between rival 
chain store companies ; the ever increasing popu- 
larity of the small pocket package of cigars, the 
development of the coupon and gift systems, the 
ruinous price cutting and reckless competition 


among distributors and retailers, the keen 


Last Saturday. 


competition of the disintegrated companies 
among themselves, and the energetic contests 
for business gain among all manufacturers, and 
the organized and systematic attacks made upon 
the tobacco trade and against the use of to- 
bacco products have created a new situation 
with new trade evils that can best be abated, 
new difficulties that can best be overcome, and 
new problems that can best be dealt with by an 
active and progressive Association. 

The tobacco industry has indeed been well 
provided with associations representing almost 
every branch of the industry. Thus we have 
Cigar Manufacturers’ Associations, Tobacco 
Manufacturers’ Associations, Tobacco Growers’ 
Associations, Leaf Dealers’ Associations, Retail- 
ers’ Associations, Jobbers’ Associations, etc., 
etc. Some of them are purely social, most of 
them are so-called independent organizations, 
whose main object is anti-trust agitation and all 
of them limit their activities to an expression of 
opinions and sentiments in their respective con- 
vention rooms and to the discussion of general 
policies. None of them perform the functions 
of a real active trade organization that can ren- 
der actual services to its members and which 
with its institutional facilities, and its organized 
forces might be employed to correct trade 
abuses, to solve trade problems and to work for 
the common good of the trade. 

Such an organization was perhaps impractic- 
able, nor could its usefulness be of any great 
benefit while the tobacco industry has been di- 
vided into two opposing elements, the trust ele- 
ment and the anti-trust element. But since the 
disintegration of the trust into a number of sepa- 
rate and distinct companies competing with each 
other, the time has come when all fruitless agi- 
tation should cease and our efforts should be 
applied to the reconstruction and readjustment 
of the tobacco trade to meet the requirements 
of the new conditions. 

There is no longer any occasion for separation 
of the tobacco trade into opposing elements. 
Barring ordinary business competition that must 
and always will prevail, all elements of the to- 
bacco industry may well be united now and 
linked together into one representative body for 
the common good of all interests. Conflicts of 
the past should be forgotten and a trade organi- 
zation should be formed for the good of the 


entire industry where the heads of the disin- 
tegrated companies of the former combine and 
the representative independents shall co-operate 
with each other and work together for the ben- 
fit of all. 

Such an organization if it shall accomplish 
that one object will have already merited its 
existence, but we propose to form an organiza- — 
tion that will at the same time render beneficial 
services both to its members, and to the entire 
trade, services that can best be performed by 
a well equipped machinery of an Association 
with the collective strength of the membership 
behind it. Thus, among other things, it is in- 
tended that the proposed organization should 
deal with the following subject matters: 


Maintenance of Prices. 


The tobacco business is a business of brands 
and trademarks. In fact the major part of the 
assets of manufacturers of tobacco products is 
in the value of their respective brands or trade- 
marks. Experience has shown that one of the 
most effective methods of destroying popular 
brands is by price cutting. So long as the price 
of an article is maintained and the dealer makes 
a fair profit the producer has a friendly dis- 
tributor for his goods, but when the price is once 
cut down to little or no profit the manufacturer 
has a distributor who is not only unfriendly, 
but who makes it his business to sell substitutes 
whenever possible. 

The right of the manufacturer to establish and 
maintain fixed resale prices of his products and 
thus protect his valuable brands should be legal- 
ized for the benefit of both the manufacturer 
and the distributor, as well as for the benefit 
of the consumer, who is frequently lured to 
fraudulent bargain counters by the advertise- 
ment of some well known standard articles at 
cost or below cost. 

The proposed Association will by means of 
propaganda and otherwise endeavor to secure 
the enactment of appropriate legislation restor- 
ing the rights of owners of proprietary articles 
to fix and maintain their resale prices and to 
establish the principle of “an honest price for 
an honest article.” This will minimize the de- 
moralization in the tobacco trade and raise the 
standard of the tobacco merchant. 


(Continued on page 78.) 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
(Continued from page 70.) 

Prevention of Revenue Frauds and Box Stuffing. 

The most wicked and vicious practice in the 
cigar trade is the refilling of cigar boxes. It is 
not only a violation of the Revenue Laws, but 
it works an injury to the owner of the brand, 
to the honest merchant who sells the brand and 
to the consumer. 

There are a multitude of manufacturers whose 
business depends largely on imitation and sub- 
stitution of popular brands and chiefly of im- 
ported goods. 
empty boxes and cigar bands of popular cigars 
have a market price. 


It is a well known fact that 


The refilling of cigar boxes goes on and on 
year after year, and the same is true in regard 
to cigarettes. The practice of the little stand- 
keepers to sell cigarettes by the penny’s worth 
and refill the boxes is indeed a well known evil. 

In order to put an end to this vicious and 
outrageous practice we must have a well or- 
ganized force that will make it its business to 
gather evidence and procure the prosecution of 
such offenders. 

It is intended that the proposed Association 
shall employ competent agents for this purpose 
and use the power of its organization to elim- 
inate stich vicious practices from the tobacco 
business. 

Protection of Trade-Marks. 

As already stated the tobacco business is a 
business of trade-marks and hence it suffers 
more than any other industry from infringe- 
ments and counterfeits. While that evil will 
perhaps never be entirely abated, the proposed 
Association will endeavor to minimize it. 
Through an organized force the Association will 
investigate and secure evidence of such infringe- 
ments, it will endeavor to procure criminal 
prosecutions of infringers when possible, and by 
means of publicity and other lawful methods 
it will seek to discourage that sort of practice. 
The Association may also establish a bureau for 
registering and searching trade-marks. — 

Taxes and Revenue. 

The United States Government collects over 
eighty millions of dollars ($80,000,000) an- 
nually in tobacco taxes through the Internal 
Revenue office. In addition to this the Govern- 
ment collects many millions of dollars in cus- 
toms duties on tobaccos. Whenever additional 
revenues are required whether by the Federal, 
State or local Governments the tobacco industry 
seems to be regarded as the first object for ad- 
ditional taxation. 

It would indeed be well for the tobacco in- 
dustry to have an Association that should be 
vigilant and alert, and use all legitimate means 
to prevent the tobacco man from being over- 
burdened by an unequal and unjust share of 
taxation. 

Tobacco Propaganda. 

The continual and ever increasing attacks 
against the use of tobacco should be counter- 
acted by proper propaganda. Tobacco as a 
germ killer and disinfecting medium; tobacco 
as a comforter and friend in solitude; tobacco 
as a peace promoter and friend-maker. should 
be extolled in special booklets and distributed 
freely and extensively. 

The question of providing smoking cars 
should likewise be discussed in appropriate 


forms of literature advocating that the right of 
the smoker, as well as the non-smoker, should 
be respected. Such services can best be per- 
formed by a trade organization, such as we 
propose to form. 


Excessive Freight Rates and Insurance Premiums. 


Tobacco men have not infrequently just cause 
to complain against excessive freight charges, 
wrongful classification of merchandise, unjust 
discrimination on the part of the railroad com- 
panies, and exorbitant insurance premiums on 
the part of insurance companies. Complaints of 
that character coming from individual concerns 
do not always bring forth satisfactory results. 
We believe that an Association dealing with 
such matters in the interest of the trade will be 
able to procure better results and may bring 
about a saving of enormous amounts that would 
otherwise be paid out in excessive rates, and 
perhaps in due time and under proper manage- 
ment such an Association may establish a mu- 
tual or co-operative insurance plan covering 
both fire and employers liability, as well as other 
forms of insurance. 

Legislative Bureau. 

The tobacco industry seems to be the main 
target for all sorts of what is known as strike 
legislation. Not only is the industry threatened 
from time to time with hostile legislation, but 
it seems at times to be difficult, if not impossible, 
even to procure proper legislation for the benefit 
of the tobacco industry. The efforts of no in- 
dividual tobacco concern, nor of any number 
of such concerns acting individually can pro- 
duce the effective and successful results that 
could be obtained in that respect through the 
united efforts of an organized body. The 
strength and the power of an organization act- 
ing for the entire industry usually goes farther 
than the most logical arguments of the indi- 
vidual concerns. 

An organization such as is contemplated, rep- 
resenting as it will, the entire industry with 
adequate means for campaigning against such, 
as well as other evils, cannot fail to achieve suc- 
cessful results. Such an organization will be 
able to keep itself and its members well in- 
formed as to all pending or attempted legisla- 
tion all over the United States and through the 
instrumentality of its organized forces it may not 
only succeed in checking and preventing hostile 
legislation, but in securing proper and beneficial 
legislation for the tobacco industry. 

Coupon and Gift Schemes. 

Coupon and gift schemes present a most in- 
teresting and difficult trade problem in regard 
to which the trade seems to be strongly divided. 
A live trade organization will bring together 
the leading concerns interested in this question 
in order that they might interchange ideas and 
views and unite upon a coupon policy for the 
carrying out of which the machinery of the 
trade organization might be utilized with great 
effect. Such an Association would at the same 
time keep a watchful eye on the workings of 
all coupon and gift schemes, as well as all. anti- 
coupon movements and gather facts and statis- 
tics for the information and guidance of its 
members. 

Misbranding of Tobacco Products. 

Another trade evil that should not be looked 
upon lightly is the practice of unscrupulous 
manufacturers in misbranding their products as 


regards quality. There are probably thousands 
of little manufacturers in the United States 
producing cheap goods, particularly in the line 
of cigars and cigarettes putting them up in 
fancy packages and branding them as “Clear 
Havana” cigars or “Pure Turkish” cigarettes as 
the case may be and palming them off on the 
unwary dealers as genuine articles, selling at 
exceedingly low prices and yielding such dealers 
extraordinary profits, all at the expense, not 
only of the consumer who is thus being deceived, 
but of the reliable manufacturing concerns 
whose trade is diminished to that extent. 

A progressive trade organization would en- 
deavor by means of a proper publicity cam- 
paign and by securing adequate legislation 
against the misbranding of such goods to mini- 
mize that practice. 

Information and Statistics. 

To progressive concerns whether great or 
small reliable statistics are as indispensable as 
are their selling agencies or their buying forces. 
While such statistics are collected, compiled and 
published from time to time by Governmental 
agencies, yet a trade organization can be of 
great service to its members in that regard by 
obtaining such statistics and information from 
the various Governmental agencies, Consular 
services and all other sources and classify and 
compile them in such a way as to furnish its 
members from time to time with the exact in- 
formation they may require. Moreover the As- 
sociation would act as a sort of information 
bureau where its members would be able at all 
times to obtain. information of all characters 
relating to the tobacco trade from the number of 
tobacco stores in a given town to the quantity 
of cigars imported from Manila. 


The Retail Trade. 


The retail tobacco business has undergone a 
most wonderful evolution in the last score of 
From a business carried on in 
former years on a small scale requiring little ex- 
ertion and ability, the retail tobacco business 
has become a real high class business that offers 
excellent opportunities for the progressive and 
up-to-date business men. 

The retail branch of the industry, however, 
has its evils and abuses, the most serious of 
which is price-cutting, that cannot be remedied 
without much difficulty. The very multitude of 
retail stores and the great diversity in the sizes 
and character of their business make it impos- 
sible for them to adopt and carry out any fixed 
policy or to follow any particular methods of 
doing business, with the result that competition 
and price cutting have been carried on upon a 
reckless and ruinous scale. 

In other industries prices are usually gov- 
erned by the law of supply and demand, but 
not so in the tobacco industry. The tobacco 
business is a business of brands and _ trade- 
marks. There is never any over-supply of any 
brand that would justify price cutting. The 
owner of a brand never permits his production 
to exceed the demand for it and the dealer’s 
purchases of such brand never exceeds the de- 
mand that he had for same. If under these 
circumstances the price of a brand is cut down 
it is not due to any over-supply but to the con- 
duct of the dealers themselves. Even the ef- 
forts of manufacturers to force some profit upon 


(Continued on page 80.) 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 

(Continued from page 78.) 
the dealers by the various deals that they are 
putting on from time to time, such as special 
concessions, drop shipments, combination pur- 
chases, quantity, allotments, etc., do not seem to 
yield the retailer the intended profit, for even 
these special deals are promptly cut down to 
the consumer. 

But the situation is by no means a hopeless 
one, nor are the problems thus presented im- 
possible of solution. A live and active trade 
organization with constructive policies and pro- 
gressive ideas will find ways and means to stop 
ruinous trade wars and reckless price cutting. 
It will not seek to limit or restrain competition, 
but it will use persuasive methods to secure co- 
operation between the rival chain store systems 
and the individual retail men, as well as between 
manufacturers and producers, to the end that 
regular prices on standard goods may be main- 
tained and that competition might be confined 
within the boundaries of fair trading and sound 
business methods. 

The retail business, more than any other 
branch of the tobacco industry, is in need of a 
trade organization that should have the means 
and facilities to ascertain the causes of all trade 
abuses and reckless business methods and to 
procure proper remedial action. A trade organi- 
zation well managed and adequately equipped, 
and charged with the responsibility of looking 
out for the welfare of the industry will keep 
itself in close touch with all interests and will 
endeavor to secure co-operation and mutuality 
among all elements and all branches of the in- 
dustry for the common good of all. It will seek 
to discover and remove the causes of all trade 
evils and to find remedies for the betterment 
Its efforts will not be con- 
fined merely to propaganda or persuasion but 


of trade conditions. 


where legislation or governmental regulation 
may be necessary to achieve such object the 
Association will use its machinery with the or- 
ganized strength behind it to secure and apply 
such necessary remedies. 

Realizing that the success of the man who 
stands behind the counter and reaches the con- 
sumer must necessarily inure to the benefit of 
all branches of the industry the Association will 
at all times make it its special business to further 
the interests and promote the welfare of the 
retail trade. 

Kindred Organizations. 

Reference has already been made herein to 
existing trade organizations formed by people 
engaged in the various branches of the tobacco 
industry. But the functions of all these Asso- 
ciations are all confined merely to the particular 
branches of the industry that they are respect- 
ively already 
pointed out the scope of their activities is neces- 
sarily limited by the lack of regularly maintained 


interested in. Moreover, as 


working forces that are indispensable in con- 
ducting active trade organizations. The 
Tobacco Merchants’ Association is intended to 
be a National organization representing all 
‘ branches and all elements of the industry and 
its activities as mapped out will be of the very 
widest scope, embracing every subject-matter 
that may properly come within the functions of 
a trade organization. 

It should be stated, however, that the To- 


bacco Merchants’ Association is not intended to 
supplant existing trade organizations or to in- 
terfere in any way with their activities. On the 
contrary it will co-operate with, and invite the 
co-operation of, all kindred organizations and 
will be ready at all times to place its machinery 
in motion in support of every movement of such 
organizations calculated to benefit the industry. 
Furthermore, in order that the Tobacco Mer- 
chants’ Association may be truly representative, 
it is planned that the Association admit to mem- 
bership duly elected representatives of all trade 
organizations in the tobacco industry who shall 
represent their respective organizations in the 
councils of this Association and take part in its 
management and its activities. 
Related Products. 

While this association as its name implies is 
fundamentally a tobacco merchants’ association, 
its membership will not be confined to the to- 
bacco industry. It will seek to enroll as mem- 
bers concerns engaged in the business of fur- 
nishing the tobacco trade such articles as may 
be termed related products and also the various 
supplies required in connection with the produc- 
tion of tobacco articles. 

Conclusion. 

It is intended to form a trade organization to 
be known as “Tobacco Merchants’ Association 
of the U. S.,” that will maintain permanent 
offices with an adequate staff in charge who 
shall be in attendance at all times and ready 
to render such services and perform such func- 
tions as the interest of the trade may require. 
The subject-matters hereinabove dwelt upon are 
but a few illustrations of the many activities 
that such an Association can be utilized for by 
the trade. Interesting trade problems of all 
sorts that individual concerns would not and 
could not undertake to handle could be dealt 
with by such trade organization and many of 
the innumerable trade difficulties that arise from 
time to time and which individual concerns are 
powerless to overcome, can frequently be com- 
bated by the organized strength of an Associa- 
tion. 

Such trade organization conducted under com- 
petent management, representing no special in- 
terest, and no particular element, but whose 
business it shall be to carefully observe and 
study conditions, situations and problems as they 
may arise from time to time with a view to find- 
ing ways and means and putting the machinery 
of the organization in motion for the correction 
of trade evils and for the betterment of trade 
conditions to the advantage of all elements and 
all branches of the industry, might be employed 
by its members and by the trade in general for 
the accomplishment of such purposes and for the 
attainment of such objects as can best be 
achieved by an Association representing the en- 
tire trade rather than by individual concerns. 

The maintenance of such organization will, of 
course, be expensive, but it is respectfully sub- 
mitted that it will be worth a hundred times the 
cost for the good it will accomplish. 

The activities thus mapped out for the pro- 
posed Association and the objects that it is in- 
tended to accomplish will tend to remove the 
very causes that produce trade abuses and un- 
healthy trade conditions. Success in the efforts 
of such Association would mean an equal meas- 
ure of benefit to all branches of the industry 


and so it is hoped that the Association will com- 
mend itself to the respectful consideration and 
will receive a hearty welcome at the hands of 
all leading tobacco concerns. 


Signed: 

J. P. Faraon, 

Manager, Turco American Tobacco Co. 
FREDERICK S. LUCEy, 

Secretary, Philip Morris & Co., Ltd. 
Davip A. SCHULTE, 

of A. Schulte. 
I. N. Maasxorr, 

Retail tobacconist, New York. 
NicHOoLAS EHRLICH, 

President, Ind. Retail Tob. Assn., Brooklyn. 
Morris KRINSKY, 

Manager, I. B. Krinsky cigarette factory. 
ALBERT H. HILLMAN, 

Formerly of A. H. Hillman Tobacco Co. 
C. FRED: CrosBy, 

Editor, Topacco. 
CarL WERNER, 

Editor, Tobacco Leaf. 
CHARLES ALLAN Bonn, 

Associate Editor, Tobacco Leaf. 
C. M. WEsSELs, 

Editor, United States Tobacco Journal. 
J. Lawton KENDRICK, 

Publisher, The Tobacco World. 
VINCENT J. FARLEY, 
A. POLLACK, 

Publishers, Retail Tobacconist. 
Henry H. HuNTER, 

Counsel, Ind. Retail Tob. Assn. of America. 
CHARLES DUSHKIND, 

Counselor-at-Law. 
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TOBACCO A NECESSITY FOR MAN 


Interesting Points in a Legal Decision as to the Sale 
of the Weed on Sunday. 


By Kart FREDERICK. 


HERE have been several court decisions 

in recent years to the effect that tobacco 

was a necessity, and therefore that its sale on 
Sunday was permissible. 

One of these decisions was by a Pennsylvania 
judge, on an appeal from a conviction for sell- 
ing tobacco on Sunday. This judge ruled that 
while tobacco might not be absolutely necessary 
to sustain life, it was essential to solace and 
comfort, and men should not be deprived of it 
on any day. The following points were brought 
out in connection with the decision : 

“There are good men who do not smoke who 
will take issue with the court on this. Some 
of them will even go so far as to hold that not 
only is tobacco unnecessary, but that its use is 
sinful. 

“So far as they apply this to themselves per- 
sonally it is true. Tobacco is a sinful weed to 
men who believe it so. But when they go fur- 
ther and declare that its use by others is sinful, 
they err. 

“Tobacco may not be a necessity in the sense 
that it is needed to sustain life. But the court 
does not interpret the law in this narrow sense. 
Men need more than this. They are not to be 
restricted to a mere existence. They are entitled 
to solace, comfort and pleasure in this life, and 
there is no reason why they should be deprived 
of it on any day.” 

The same principle has been enunciated by 
other judges and has been upheld by higher 
courts when taken to them on appeal. 
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CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO FROM PRODUCTION TO CONSUMPTION 


Something About Trade Methods, Ills, and Remedies 


By FRAZIER MILTON DOLBEER 





T may be trite to discuss familiar facts, but 
repeated statements develop interest, con- 
sideration and action. 

National Cigar Day, its origin and purpose, 
Cigars: 
Their composition and the development of 
their component parts. What is involved in 
the production and manipulation of the con- 
stituency of a cigar? 


suggests thoughts of contingencies. 


“CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO.” 


\Ve naturally think first of the grower, the 
soil, the seed, the fertilizer, the cultivation, 
the cutting, the hanging in sheds, the strip- 
ping of leaves from the stalk, the sorting into 
bundles, involving the initial activity. 

During this period there exists the possi- 
bilities of drought, excessive moisture, wind 
storms, hail, cut worm, flea bite, frost, pole 
sweat, pole burn, the temptation to force 
steam into the sheds, or wet down with water 
to take down and strip, to moisten and put 
into damp cellars. 

It is consistent that every capable, con- 
scientious grower is entitled proper remu- 
neration for his labor. 
periment stations, Growers’ Associations and 
Grange’s, there is absolutely no excuse for a 


With Government ex- 


farmer not to be informed as to material and 
methods of raising and handling the leaf. 

There are enough unavoidable deterents, 
without using poor seed, unsuitable fertilizer, 
insufficient cultivation, early cutting, poor 
sheds, crowded hanging, inattention during 
curing period, using steam or water to damp- 
en, instead of waiting for a natural damp to 
take tobacco down, dishonest sorting, failure 
to eliminate damaged and dangerous leaves, 
and wetting bundles. 

Next we think of the packer. Here is 
where the future fabric stands or falls. While 
he is entitled to considerable commendation 
for his courage in buying an uncertainty, pay- 
ing his good cash in advance and taking long 
chances, still many of his troubles are of his 
own making. 

His first mistake is in not doing his own 
buying, but leaving it to men who are look- 
ing for a commission; next, rushing the buy- 
ing in the growing fields, encouraging care- 
lessness in harvesting, handling and curing. 
Then he tries to overcome his imprudence by 
docking, or otherwise adding to the cost, get- 
ting early cut, unripe, white vein, pole sweat, 
poorly sorted, wet down tobacco. 

The buyer to make a good showing, allows 
ihe sorters to mix darks and lights, greens 
and browns, fake the packers’ samples to en- 
courage great expectations; finally, he per- 
suades the packers to allow him to draw sell- 
ing samples, and here the trick is done. The 
packing is flattered, the packer is led to be- 
lieve he has a superior, valuable packing, the 


buyer is fooled, and unless the manufacturer’s 
foreman is well-fixed, allowances are made 
or goods returned. 

These are some of the contingencies, but 
the most amazing thing is that the packer 
should pay cash, be subjected to all these con- 
ditions, the meagre yield of high grades, the 
risk of excessive damage, and then! and then! 
sell his goods upon unreasonable profit-elimi- 
nating terms of future dating, with long grad- 
uated maturing notes, with the privilege of 
renewing each or every alternate note. Is it 
necessary to conduct business in this man- 
ner, carrying goods, storage free, and paying 
insurance indefinitely? Is it prudent? Is it 
feasible? Rather, is it not nerve racking, 
suicidal ? 

The only reason given is, “If I don't do it, 
the other fellow will.”. Then, in the name 
of common sense, get together, stop it your- 
self and persuade the other fellow to pledge 
himself to stop it. 

Let} the agreed terms be: Cash and) or 
thirty and, or sixty and, or ninety days, ac- 
cording to circumstances, quantity and> re- 
sponsibility. Sell by unmanipulated, guaran- 
teed samples, drawn by officially recognized 
inspectors of established responsibility, who 
are independently free from the influence of 
all parties concerned,- who are capable, ex- 
perienced, and who will honestly represent 
the contents and condition of each package 
sample. Then let it be understood and agreed 
that all claims shall be made upon the in- 
spectors for differences between contents of 
case or bale and the sample, and indetermina- 
ble disputes referred to arbitration for final 
decision. 

The ideal packing firm should be composed 
of at least two persons, each thoroughly capa- 
ble, experienced leaf tobacco men, competent, 
and dividing between them the personal care 
of accounts, finances, sales and credits, corre- 
sponce, buying, receiving, sorting, sweating, 
curing, eliminating absolute dependence upon 
selfish, otherwise indifferent clerks, credit 
men, buyers, and foremen. 

Then sell” by 
with terms equal parts cash, without dis- 
count, 30, 60, and not over 90 days. No re- 
pewals, no goods carried, storage and insur- 
ance free, beyond settlement periods. 

This is not an idle dream. It is self-pres- 
ervation. You pay cash because you are 
compelled to. The party you sell to will have 
to conform to reasonable terms if you all co- 
operate intelligently. If you cannot do it, 
you acknowledge you are inferior, commer- 
cially, to the farmer, who makes you pay cash. 


regular inspectors’ samples, 


Did it ever occur to you how many leaf 
packers and importers are involved in cigar 
manufacturing. A few from choice, more for 


an outlet for goods, but mostly on account 
of absurd business methods. 

The importer is in a similar position to the 
packer. He is compelled to go abroad at the 
expense of valuable time, travelling, attend- 
ing inscriptions, or subjected to tropical heat, 
examining each bale, paying cash upon ac- 
ceptance of goods. Certain new tobacco is 
susceptible to shrinkage, bugs and damage 
All are subject to a fool-regulated tariff, dock 
weight, and various custom house entries, 
bonds and expenses, deteriorating methods of 
examination and appraisement. 

Methods of sales, terms and credits are 
similar as practiced by the trade, only worse, 
because they do all the things that packers do. 
and besides, they sell goods in bond, and then 
pay more of their good cash for duty, carry 
it as a charge in open account, or take buyers’ 
notes, sometimes after a long wait, sometimes 
without interest, on the note or appreciation 
shown by the customer. They load up cus- 
tomers beyond their needs. Terms: Billed 
as needed, settled by notes, agreeable to the 
maker, and the seller is fortunate if he sees 
the cash which he paid for the tobacco re- 
turned within 18 or 24 months. 

Still worse than all this: On the date he 
made what he calls a sale, he charged the 
buyer and credited merchandise with goods 
which will be delivered in small quantities in 
the distant future and paid for at a further 
remote time. In the meantime another crop 
comes in the market, another importer offers 
acceptable goods cheaper, brands or combina- 
tions are changed, the buyer for one or sev- 
eral reasons cancels the purchase. Then that 
accredited profit of the previous year is dem- 
onstrated to be a travesty of system. 

Terms and credits should be as hereintofore 
specified. The bill rendered should show the 
exact amount of duty to be paid upon each 
bale, subject to proper adjustment previous 
to the final delivery. The buyers order to 
ship should be accompanied by an exchange 
draft for the amount of the duty. We insist 
this can be done just as the importer is com- 
pelled to conform to conditions which makes 
him pay cash. 

Commission merchants, dealers and jobbers 
in the cigar leaf tobacco, at one time impor- 
tant adjuncts to the grower and packer, while 
still factors, have been largely reduced by 
elimination. The previous lordly, dignified 
packer and wholesaler, who formerly only 
supplied large lots to.the manufacturer, to 
the dealer, and to the jobber, now humbly 
acknowledges he is a retailer. 

Manufacturing cigars is the technique of 
the trade. Growers may produce, packers 
may prepare, importers may bring forward, 
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CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO 
(Continued from page 82.) 
but it remains for the cigar manufacturer to 
make an acceptable combination, which makes 
possible all that precedes. 

If the cigar is not acceptable to the con- 
the whole fabric of the trade falls 
away. Consequently, we may as well ac- 
knowledge that without the cigar maker the 
trade would be like a host with a prepared 
banquet without attending guests. 

While the manufacturer is an absolute ne- 
cessity to the packer, the packer is not an ab- 
solute necessity to the manufacturer. Of 
course, the law of supply and demand is a 
factor; it is possible to regulate the matter of 
supply, and right here we may as well treat 
a serious condition of mutual interest. 

The cigar manufacturer makes the greatest 
mistake possible when he buys his stock of 
leaf of the producer. This has been demon- 
strated beyond dispute. The manufacturer 
should never raise or pack tobacco. It is not 
his business. He cannot do it advantageous- 
ly or profitably. 

A cigar manufacturer should never spend 
one cent for one leaf of tobacco which he does 
not actually need. He cannot raise or pack 
tobacco and confine himself to his needs. He 
should never invest one cent in leaf until it is 
completely cured. He should carefully buy 
only such portion of the finished article as 
suits his needs, in quantities he can conveni- 
ently pay for in the shortest period within 90 
days. Settle and take title and control of the 
goods, as every intelligent, sensible merchant 


sumer, 


does. 

Do you realize that the leaf you buy is 
your vital stock in trade; that it is more im- 
portant than the meagre balance you keep in 
the bank? You have your goods scattered 
around in country sheds and barns in the care 
of indifferent and, to you, unknown care- 
takers. You never see the insurance policy. 
Do you know if it is properly covered? If it 
is correct in amount to equal advance in 
value, or sale price; if you have sold them 
above price paid; if properly described, cover- 
ing all conditions; if premium has been paid; 
if for any reason the policy has been can- 
celled? In fact, do you of your own personal 
knowledge know a blessed thing about the 
condition of this important part of your busi- 
ness? 

What do you do if you buy real estate? 
Do you wait to record the deed to save the 
fee? Do you neglect to take possession? Do 
you allow the seller to look after the insur- 
ance, take his word that a policy exists, that 
it is properly worded and the premium paid? 

Do you loan money on a mortgage and 
omit to record it to save the fee, and then put 
it in your desk to save buying a safe or pay- 
ing a safe deposit rent? Would you buy 
Wall Street broker and 
leave the bonds with him, to save safe de- 
posit rent? What would you call a fellow that 
did such things? 


bonds through a 


Did ever a seller you bought from fail after 
he had discounted your notes which you had 
to pay? Had he also hypothecated your 
goods so that you had to pay to redeem them? 
Did you ever have to contribute to a creditors’ 


fund to get goods you had bought and paid 
for, when levied upon for the seller’s debts? 

Did you ever have goods burn up, and find 
that no insurance existed, or premiums were 
unpaid, or the policy not properly worded, or 
not fully covered to equal the increased value 
or sale price? All of these things have hap- 
pened. 

Think what the manufacturer is subject to 
who attempts to pack tobacco. He is depend- 
ent upon an indifferent, crafty buyer, who is 
out for his commission, who is looking for 
a Winter job packing, who wants to furnish 
work for his own family and all their rela- 
tives. 

An unnecessary, abnormal, original cost is 
created by rushing into fields, buying green 
growing tobacco. In trying to make a show- 
ing of the greatest possible high grades, non- 
de-script, leaves are packed above their 
grade, unevenly sized, medium colors put in 
with lights, darks with mediums, green, un- 
ripe, pole sweat leaves which damage put in 
high grades simply because of their sizes. 

Perhaps, this buyer is in for a rake-off on 
the sale of useless grades. Then he draws 
beautiful packer’s samples which he sends to 
the principal, who with his bookkeeper makes 
up the cost and thinks he makes up the value 
of what he has, by the packer’s samples. 

Then comes the curing period. If forced 
sweated, all the life, gum and quality is elimi- 
nated and a lifeless article remains, which 
looks, burns and tastes like straw. If natural 
sweated, even in the average country ware- 
houses, the better of which are indifferently 
constructed, the temperature uneven, many 
extremely cold nights, even if partially 
heated, the fires are banked and low at the 
coldest part of the day, result, poor cure and 
poor burn. 

It is when it heats up and sweats that the 
deteriorating leaves damage and affect those 
adjacent. 

If the tobacco was received wet which 
made it weigh heavy, which increased the 
cost, or excessive moisture was used in pack- 
ing, then the struggle commences to throw off 
that moisture by way of the veins and stems, 
if there is too much of it; or what there is 
cannot pass off rapidly enough to relieve the 
leaf, and the leaf has not enough staying 
qualities to resist, the leaf damages. Don’t 
forget that a fair estimate of an average 
damage in what may be considered a sound 
crop is 15 per cent. What will your packing 
with its nondescript leaves show? When 
the sampling season comes to save one-tenth 
of a cent per pound, you allow the same fel- 
low to sample and flatter the goods and fool 
you again. 

He doesn’t show the inferior leaves and he 
doesn’t show the damage. The inferior, torn 
leaves goes into the cuttings and your yield 


. falls off, the damage goes into the cigars and 


you get them back or no duplicate orders. 
And all because you thought you could, or 
because somebody fooled you into packing 
tobacco to save money, while you should 
have used your time, money, energy in mak- 
ing cigars which is your real business, and 
let the packers supply you with exactly what 
you need, which they could do at less cost. 
You don’t make your own cigar boxes, print 


your labels, and you don’t go abroad, buy, 
prepare and import the gum to make your 
paste. 

Some manufacturers think they can im- 
port tobacco to advantage. Well! They 
tried it, and after neglecting their business, 
went abroad, looked wise, talked loud, posed 
as experts, paid 50 per cent. more than they 
should, created a present and future high 
cost market, perhaps got stuck with inferior 
goods that could not be used, subsequently 
sought out an importer, solicited him to sell 
the junk and supply the stock needed. 

If you don’t believe it, try it. But do it 
quietly. If you must account for your ab- 
sence, announce you are going to the Pacific 
Coast. When you arrive don’t know it all 
and think the other fellow is foolish. He may 
look so, but that’s his pose. Don’t look at 
one lot of tobacco a half dozen times. Don’t 
take a few leaves to your hotel to try and 
then go back and fuss. Don’t make yourself 
the vaudeville star for the amusement of that 
foolish visaged person. Unless you know to- 
bacco at sight, and as to condition, quality, 
burn and value at point of production, don’t 
attempt to import. That is the importer’s 
business, not yours. You will save time and 
money and be a cigar manufacturer if you 
let him supply your needs. So much for that 
feature of the business. 

It is peculiarly essential that a cigar manu- 
facturer be a master of his business. He 
should thoroughly understand combination, 
blend, and compact consistency, which pre- 
supposes proper knowledge and selection of 
leaf required, the employment and direction 
of labor, and to be capably independent of 
principal employees, especially foremen. 

He should not allow himself to be per- 
suaded to buy leaf not absolutely up to re- 
quirements nor in imprudent quantities. He 
should not frequently bring out new brands. 
It is an unnecessarily losing game. Start 
right and improve. Take sufficient time to 
make sure your first brands are the best you 
know, and then study to improve them. 

The co-operation of a good foreman is 
helpful, but your personality must prevail. 
Brands carefully originated, consistently 
maintained, steadily improved, properly ad- 
vertised, if acceptable to the consumer, 
should be continued. Don’t you kill a brand, 
don’t draw attention away from it. If its 
your best and don’t go, you are the failure 
and you cannot make a good cigar under any 
brand, and it’s no use your trying to fool your- 
self or the public. Bear in mind the public 
doesn’t know the names of the thousands of 
cigars made. They simply know this: 

If they try a cigar and like it, they fix its 
name in their mind and keep calling for it, 
and they will not purchase a second cigar of 
a brand they don’t like, or one made by the 
same manufacturer if they know it. 

Every cigar manufacturer without excep- 
tion should work most strenuously and per- 
sistently for the repeal of the Bonded Fac- 
tory Law. The reasons why such apparent 
class legislation should never have been al- 
lowed are potent why it should not continue. 

Why should one class of cigars be favored 
above all other, and above all by the govern- 

(Continued on page 106.) 
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JAMES BUCHANAN DUKE— 


A CHARACTER STUDY 


By CeERED CROSBY 





AMES BUCHANAN DUKE has been for 

many years the most talked about, and yet 

the least known, of any prominent man in the 
tobacco trade. 

He has been roundly denounced by word of 
mouth, and in the public press he has been 
painted in the blackest colors, as a ruthless force 
without heart or conscience, one who sought 
to encompass the annihilation of his business 
competitors by any means, no matter how 
devious or desperate. 

He has been pictured as a coarse, illiterate 
buffoon; as a blustering bully; as a cruel, re- 
lentless ruffan, who found his principal pleasure 
in causing pain to others; as an embodiment of 
craft and treachery, devoid of even the most 
rudimentary honesty; as a monster of greed 
and avarice; and in a word as a person who 
had placed himself beyond the pale of human 
respect or human sympathy. 

He has at somewhat rare intervals been por- 
trayed in more favorable colors as a superman, 
who because of the tremendous character of 
his achievements must not be held amenable 
to the rules of conduct that apply in the case 
of the average man; and at still other times he 
has been described as a creature of circum- 
stances who had been swept along by favoring 
winds and tides, and had succeeded in spite of 
himself rather than through exceptional natural 
endowment or extraordinary acquired ability. 

The truth is that none of these characteriza- 
tions give any real idea of the man, James B. 
Duke, who is an enigma to those who have 
known him longest and who have been most 
closely associated with him. Even his own 
father found him incomprehensible. 

Washington Duke, the father, an up-right, 
God-fearing, Wesleyan Methodist, who lived to 
the end of his long life in the same simple, un- 
ostentatious ways to which he had been ac- 
customed before James Buchanan Duke began 
to build up the family fortunes, is still quoted 
in North Carolina as having one day remarked: 

“There are three things that I can never 
understand—the providence of God; the steam 
engine, and my boy ‘Buck.’ ” 

Like most great men, who achieve great 
things, James B. Duke is a mass of contradic- 
tions which make any general characterization 
of him most misleading. Furthermore, he has 
undoubtedly been misunderstood because of his 
own indifference to public opinion. He has 
never cared what people thought about him, 
nor taken the trouble to set right those who 
misjudged him. 

James B. Duke, in one respect, is much like 
the late Charles Frohman. He never courted 
publicity. He has never sought to stand in the 
lime-light. Even today, when his name is one 
of the most familiar to millions of people, 
mighty few of them would recognize him if they 
met him face to face. 

His portrait has appeared but seldom in the 
public prints and periodicals, and his presence 


has never been conspicuous at public meetings 
and banquets, any more than it has at great 
semi-public social functions like the Horse 
Show, or any of the notable sporting events 
where many men whose names are familiar to 
myriads of people are seen and identified. 

James B. Duke has always avoided what in 
theatrical parlance might be termed taking the 
centre of the stage, but it was because of in- 
through innate 
There is no shrinking timidity in the 
He has never cared to keep 
himself in the public eye, and be pointed out as 
one of the most famous captains of industry. 

Few people know how much James B. Duke 
is worth, measured in dollars. There is prob- 
ably as much misinformation current as to the 
size of his fortune as there is as to the man 
himself. 
where from fifty to two hundred millions, but 
undoubtedly the former figure is much more 
nearly correct than the latter. 

James B. Duke personally testified under 
oath, something like a decade ago that he was 
worth $30,000,000, and his fortune has un- 
doubtedly been largely enhanced in the past 
ten years. 

James B. Duke was born, like the great ma- 
jority of mankind, in comparative poverty. But 
it was not the squalid poverty of the great 
city. It was rather the independent, self-re- 
specting poverty that was common to thousands 
of farmers all over the United States in the 
days immediately preceding the Civil War. 

His father owned a North Carolina farm of 
many acres, but they were unfertile acres, and 
the struggle for existence was hard and un- 
Washington Duke toiled with his 
hands, and toiled long weary years, to keep a 
roof above his wife and children. 

When the Civil War broke out Washington 
Duke, although not in sympathy with secession, 
sent his family to live with relatives, and him- 
self enlisted in the Confederate army. He was 
then 40 years old, and it is doubtful if he had 
ever been a hundred miles away from his own 
home up to that time. 

Washington Duke served through the war, 
and toward its close he was taken prisoner on 
the retreat from Richmond. He was released 
shortly after, and made his way home, a dis- 
tance of 135 miles, on foot. In the course of 
this weary tramp, he traded a Confederate $5 
bill for 50 cents in silver. 

This 50 cents and the unfertile acres was his 
sole capital, but he bought two blind mules on 
credit, and again set to work with a resolute 
will to wrest an existence for himself and 
family from the bleak farmland. 

Tobacco was the principal crop, in fact the 
land would produce little else. There were 
four children, Brodie L. Duke, the oldest, being 
a half-brother to the others. Benjamin N. 
Duke was the second son. Mary, the sister, 
who acted as housekeeper, the mother having 


difference rather than any 
modesty. 


man’s make-up. 


The popular estimate might run any- 


remitting. 


passed away, was 12 years old, and James B. 
Duke, the youngest, was then only nine, but he 
worked with the rest. 

The father and sons worked in the field tilling 
the tobacco during the growing season. Then 
they cured the tobacco in a little log barn, 
granulated it on the floor with an ordinary 
threshing flail, sifted it and packed it in rude 
muslin sacks, 33 pounds to the sack. There 
were no fancy labels, and no brand titles. 

These 33-pound bags of tobacco were sold 
to country store-keepers in that section, who 
weighed the tobacco out in pounds and _ half 
or quarter pounds for the consumers. 

Little by little the business grew, and Wash- 
ington Duke moved from the farm to the 
neighboring village of Durham, where he oc- 
cupied a frame factory some 70 feet long by 40 
feet in width. When James B. Duke was 18 
years old, this factory was employing 15 hands, 
and the annual profits were between $6,000 and 
$7,000, which seemed like great affluence in com- 
parison with the condition of the family at the 
close of the war, nine years earlier. 

It has often been said that James B. Duke is 
an uneducated man. This is in a measure true, 
but he is such from choice, for when he 
reached the age of 18 his father decided to send 
him to college, as he felt that he could well 
afford to give him an education. This plan did 
not appeal to the boy, and he urged his father 
to take him into business instead. 

It thus came about that James B. Duke be- 
came a partner in the firm of W. Duke & Sons 
three years before reaching legal age, and al- 
most from the beginning he acted as salesman 
for the firm. 

It might be interesting from an academic 
standpoint to speculate how the history of the 
tobacco trade might have been changed, had 
James B. Duke followed the wishes of his father, 
and gone to college instead of to the factory. 

Would four years in college have increased 
his efficiency, or would it have stripped him of 
much of the virile strength which raised him to 
unquestioned preeminence in the tobacco in- 
dustry ? 

In his busy life, James B. Duke has found 
little time to read books, written by other men, 
but his whole career has shown that unaided by 
tutors, he mastered the greatest of all studies, 
the study of human nature. 

Almost from the day that James B. Duke 
entered the firm of Washington Duke & Sons, 
he took command of the business and dictated 
its policies. And under his dictation the busi- 
ness steadily grew and expanded. As _ the 
profits accrued they were put back into the busi- 
ness. 

James B. Duke was often importuned by his 
partners, his father and his brothers, and a Rich- 
mond leaf tobacco dealer who had invested 
money in the firm, to allow them to draw larger 
dividends, but he turned a deaf ear to all such 
suggestions. 

While the business in North Carolina was 
steadily growing, James B. Duke was looking 
ahead to still bigger things, and so one day he 
came to New York and started a new cigarette 
factory, although still managing at long range 
the business in the South. 

James B. Duke has frequently been spoken of 
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JAMES BUCHANAN DUKE 
(Continued from page 86.) 


as the originator of the American Tobacco Co. 
Asa matter of fact, he was not the prime mover 
in that plan, but once embarked in the enter- 
prise, he assumed command, just as he had taken 
the first place in the affairs of Washington Duke 
& Sons. 

But one serious attempt was ever made to 
oust James B. Duke from the executive control 
of the American Tobacco Co. This came about 
after Wall Street interests had become large in- 
vestors in the American Tobacco Co. <A plot 
was hatched to corner the stock and wrest the 
domination from the hands of Duke. Large 
blocks of stock were secretly purchased, and 
plans were matured for electing a new board of 
officers at the next annual meeting. 

It is said that Duke was in the dark as to what 
was going on until almost the last day before 
the meeting. Whether this was the fact, or 
whether he earlier sensed what was being at- 
tempted and bided his own good time, is im- 
But just on the eve of the annual 
meeting Duke made his appearance at the Wall 
Street headquarters of the most powerful of the 
men who were planning to seize control of the 
company. The interview is one of the unwritten 
chapters of tobacco trade history. 

Duke is said to have asked point blank if an 
effort had been made to secure control of suffi- 
cient stock to elect a new board of directors, and 
choose some one to succeed him as executive 
head of the company. He then continued that if 
such was the case, he would gladly sell them all 
of the stock that he held at a favorable price. 
To this statement he added something to the 
following effect: 

“Tf you want the control of the American To- 
bacco Co., you can have it. I will get out to- 
morrow. but remember this, too. I will not 
get out of the tobacco business. I have been in 
it all my life. It is the only business that I know. 
I am going to continue in the tobacco business. 
Whether I continue as the head of the American 
Tobacco Co., or as a competitor of that com- 
pany, is for you to decide.” 

The Wall Street men did decide promptly that 
they did not want Duke as a competitor, and so 
the plan to oust him which had been carefully 
nurtured for many long weeks, was discarded in 
almost as many minutes, and at the annual meet- 


material. 


ing James B. Duke was re-elected president, and 
no further attempt was ever made to wrest 
control from his hands. 

In what is probably the only authentic inter- 
view that James B. Duke has ever given to a 
newspaper, he said, some years ago, among 
other things : 

“My father was the wisest and best man I 
have ever known. Until he was forty-five years 
old he had lived in the country, out of con- 
tact with the world, save in his narrow com- 
munity, but he went into business and made a 
fortune, 

“I had an opportunity to attend college, but 
did not accept it. Instead, at the age of 18, I 
asked my father to take me into his business as 
a partner, and he did so, giving me a sixth of 
the property and profits. 
about $7,000 a year. He had given up farming 
and had started a tobacco factory in Durham, 
N. C: He would have been better pleased, how- 


He was then making 


ever, if I had gone to school. While his own 
education had been neglected, under the pressure 
of circumstances, he believed in education for 
others. 

“But while my father desired to have me go 
to school he sympathized with my ambition to 
succeed in business. We employed 15 hands, 
but it wasn’t long before our buildings covered 
ten acres of ground and our employees were 
numbered by hundreds. 

“T came to New York in 1883. I concluded 
that money could be made in cigarettes, and be- 
gan to manufacture them in a small way. Our 
capital at that time was $70,000, and the busi- 
ness was owned by my father, his three sons 
and a man in Richmond. I came to New York 
to give the manufacture of cigarettes my per- 
sonal attention. I realized that hand labor was 
too slow and costly, and that a machine would 
have to do the work. The other manufacturers 
laughed at me, and were free to predict that I 
would end in bankruptcy. I spent most of my 
time in experimenting with a crude machine 
which I had bought. 

“I needed every cent I had for my business. 
I toiled all day at the factory, and at night took 
my cigarettes under my arm and urged them 
upon the retail dealers. No man ever worked 
harder or longer than I did between the years 
1884 and 1890. 

“T became acquainted with a broker in leaf to- 
bacco, a shrewd, but eccentric man, and he 
loaned me $40,000. No one else in New York 
would have loaned me 40,000 cents. But he had 
faith in my plans and confidence in me and I got 
the money. 

“I was a heavy borrower in those days, but 
my plans were laid in prudence and my matur- 
ing obligations were invariably protected. I 
managed the business in Durham as well as in 
New York. We sold everything we had to the 
company of which I am now president, in 1880. 
We received $7,500,000 in securities. The busi- 
ness we turned over to the new company re- 
turned a profit of $1,400,000 the first year.” 

“The market value of the shares and bonds of 
your company is $400,000,000. Have you that 
much visible property ?” 

“No. Factories are a small part of the to- 
bacco business—you can build them any time— 
but brands, or trade names, are everything. It 
takes years and barrels of money to establish a 
brand of tobacco and make it profitable to the 
manufacturer. 

“We have one brand of smoking tobacco 
which nets us two millions a year. I wouldn't 
sell the simple right we have in its name for 
$15,000,000 cash in hand. Moreover, we always 
have a new brand coming on. We are now send- 
ing out our best known smoking tobacco under 
two names—its old one and a new one. 

“We are pushing the new brand as hard as 
we can, advertising it extensively and giving 
away samples, but after a long effort we are 
selling only 400 pounds a day and losing a dollar 
a pound at that. We lost a million and a half 
for four years fighting the men who produced 
the best plug tobacco in the world. 

“They had a safe and highly successful busi- 
ness, and it would have taken us ten years to 
make our brand profitable ; even then they would 
have had their own brand and process and only 
the worst possible management could have in- 


jured them. But they became frightened and 
sold out.” 

“How do you advertise?” 

“In every way known to modern business. 
We have college fraternity men, for instance, 
selling cigarettes. Every male immigrant who 
lands at Ellis Island has a package of smoking 
tobacco put into his hand. He sees the name . 
and remembers it, and when he goes to Texas 
or Alaska, carries the memory with him.” 

“How many persons do you employ?” 

“Eighty-two thousand. Our sales amount to 
$175,000,000 a year. We have between 300 and 
400 retail stores in this country.” 

“What have you to say about the so-called 
trusts?” 

“Combinations of all kinds should serve the 
public thoroughly well at only a fair profit and 
keep on improving the quality of their products. 
The men at the head of the Steel Trust could 
have good times permanently if, contrary to 
Andrew Carnegie’s prince and pauper theory, 
they fixed a reasonable standard of profit and 
stuck to it. When a buyer is loaded up with the 
things he deals in he quits purchasing. Neither 
has the Sugar Trust perceived this incontro- 
vertible business truth. 

“On the other hand, the Standard Oil Co. is 
managed with consummate sagacity—it knows 
the plain rules of trade. I laid down the prin- 
ciple several years ago, that our customers 
should be taught to buy frequently and no more 


-at a time than was needed. Under this practice 


the dealer, we find, is easy in his mind, his capi- 
tal is continuously employed, maturing obliga- 
tions give him no concern and our surplus stock 
is in our own warehouses and not scattered all 
over the country. . 

“Business men should work together in main- 
taining prosperous conditions. A dollar in hand 
doesn’t make up for the certain loss of $10 in the 
future. There is no sense in selling a dealer 
more than he can use—you do him no good and 
you bring a period of stagnation to the market 
so far as he is concerned. 

“Another folly is the payment of dividends 
overhastily. When my four partners and I 
were making $200,000 a year in our business 
we each drew $166.66 a month and no more— 
I saw to that. There were complaints and on 
one occasion a threat. 

““You own only one-fifth of the concern,’ 
my partners said. ‘We shall vote a dividend 
over your head. We have families and must 
live.’ 

““Tf you do,’ I replied, ‘I quit.”. The dividend 
wasn't authorized and the money which would 
have been necessary had it been voted was em- 
ployed to extend our business.” 

“Can a man earn a fortune?” 

“Not on a salary, nor by the sweat of his 
brow. Necessarily, one must be economical and 
self-denying, until he has capital with which to 
begin business. Thousands of men are doing 
well, but they spend every cent they earn. Hav- 
ing obtained a little capital by industry and 
frugality, the man who wants a fortune must 
see some need of the public and then pitch in and 
supply it, no matter what it costs.” 

James B. Duke was for a time a part owner 
of a New York daily newspaper, the old 
Recorder, which went out of existence some 
years ago, but it is still recalled in newspaper 
circles as a remarkable publication. 
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FREE! 


~a$i85 SAXON SIX and : 
~a $395 SAXON ROADSTER 3 


to the two persons redeeming the most Mutual Coupons between 


Sept. 15th and Dec. 15th 


HIS is what the Mutual-Profit Coupon Corporation is doing to impress Mutual-Profit 
Coupons indelibly on the minds of the public. 







This unique event—the giving away of two such costly presents—driven home by an extensive adver- 
tising campaign which costs many thousands of dollars, is actually creating a sensation in the 
metropolitan district. 








It is making every man, woman and child know Mutual Coupons, and is sending thousands of them into 
stores that give Mutual Coupons away. Every Mutual dealer feels the influence. Are you one? 







It will leave an effect that will help every Mutual dealer for years. Will you be one? 






Throughout the campaign especial emphasis is laid on the fact that 


MUTUAL COUPONS 


are the coupons of highest redemption value—that they get you the same premiums for less coupons. 





This means that the thousands who are induced by the prizes to begin saving and redeeming Mutual 
Coupons, have the opportunity of learning—and are convinced—that 







Coupon for Coupon, Certificate for Certificate, Mutual Coupons earn 
more valuable premiums than any other coupons now being offered. 







Mutual Coupons, because of their greater value, are bound to become, in time, the biggest thing 
in the coupon field. This sensational advertising event is hastening that time. Now is the time for you 
to start giving Mutual Coupons. Write 


MUTUAL- PROFIT COUPON CORPORATION 
DAVID A. SCHULTE, Pres. 


Executive Offices 


210 Fifth Ave., New_York 
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Coupons redeemable at any time 
and in any number. Cars go to 
persons who have redeemed the 
greatest number. Everyone gets 
is premiums. 
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no cigar factories. 
was such a place as Tampa on the map. 
way and many steamship lines. 
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TAMPA, THE FAMOUS CIGAR CITY 
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that are to come. 
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[The story of the wonderful development of Tampa in a span of three decades from a 
little fishing village on the sand dunes, to a great industrial and commercial center reads like 
There are plenty of people who have not yet reached middle age who can recall 
when Tampa had no railroads, practically no shipping cther than the little fishing boats, and 
Hardly one person in a million in the outside world then knew that there 
The Tampa of today is reached by five lines of rail- 
It has miles of paved streets that are thronged with thousands 


of visiting tourists every Winter. 
of the United States, and the fame of Tampa has traveled to every section of North America 
and across the seas to foreign lands. 
promise of still more wonderful growth and development in the near future. 
know Tampa best are most confident that its glories of the present are as nothing to those 
They believe that its growth, phenomenal as it has been in the past, has 
only just begun.—C. Frep: Crossy.] 
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Tampa cigars are now smoked in every nook and corner 


Tampa is a wonderful city today, but it has every 
These who 








TAMPA’S SPLENDID GROWTH 


Has Developed from a Village of a Few Hundred 
People to a Great Commercial Center. 


Tampa, 30 years ago, was an insignificant vil- 
lage of scarcely a thousand people, located at 
the head of navigation on Hillsborough Bay. 
Even as a village, however, it was active in 
proportion to its size. It was, as now, the 
metropolis of the sparsely settled country for a 
hundred miles in various directions; it was the 
chief port of a long stretch of Gulf coast, as it 


the United States, they totaled $856,565.03, an 
increase of $325,486.03. The record for 1913 
was even better, being $894,879. 


Tampa’s custom house receipts in 1898 
amounted to $352,336; in 1914 they were 
$1,782,515.77, showing a gain of $1,430,179.77. 
The figures in 1913 were $1,809,218. 

Tampa’s bank clearances in 1908, which is 
the first year for which statistics are available, 
amounted to $26,428,182,331, but in 1914 they 
had grown to $53,766,400.55, making an in- 





sengers carried in 1914, this being an increase 
of 3,000,000 more than in the preceding year. 

The late Vicente M. Ybor came to Tampa 
about 1885, while it was a small village with 
few people, chiefly natives, and life was primi- 
tive. He came on a tour of investigation. He 
was the head of a great clear Havana cigar 
factory in Key West. Senor Ybor’s partner, 
Edward Manrara, was a poor sailor, and dis- 
liked the water trip necessary to reach Key 
West. Labor troubles were also frequent in Key 





yet remains; it was located on the 
best point of the long shore of the 
most magnificent bay and harbor in 
all the Southern States. 

These fundamental facts seized 
the attention of the men who were 
developing the South by rail, and 
several roads had been for years 
trending in the direction of Tampa. 
With their coming the village re- 
sponded to the impetus and began 
a march toward its manifest des- 
tiny as a great city, which has never 
for a moment been _ seriously 
checked. 

The figures presented in tabular 
form in this connection give some 
adequate idea of Tampa’s marvel- 
ous growth as a commercial cen- 
ter since the beginning of the 20th 
century. To go back two years fur- 
ther to 1898, the year of the Span- 
ish-American War, compare 
the conditions of that year with 
1914 gives a still more wonderful 
illustration of growth and develop- 
ment within a span of less than 
two decades. 

Tampa’s building operations in 
1898 amounted to only $198,000; 
in 1914 they totaled $1,615,028.04, 
showing an increase of $1,417,- 
028.04. Building operations in 
1913 amounted to $1,484,085.85, 
giving an increase of $130,943.19 
for the last calendar year over its 
immediate predecessor. 

Tampa’s post office receipts amounted to 
$41,311 in 1898, while in 1914 they reached a 
total of $223,257.92, making the increase $181,- 
946.92. The record for 1913 was $215,938.02, 
giving the last calendar year a margin of 
$7,919.90 over 1913. 

Tampa’s internal revenue receipts in 1898 
amounted to $331,079; in 1914, which was de- 
cidedly an off year because of the war in 
Europe and a general business disturbance in 


and 


ONE 


OF TAMPA’S BEST ASSETS 





COLONEL WALLACE F. STOVALL, PUBLISHER OF THE TAMPA 


“TRIBUNE.” 
crease of $27,338,218.22 in five years. That is 
to say clearances were more than doubled in 
that period. The clearances for 1913 were 
$52,680,438.49, giving 1914 an advantage of 
$1,085,962.06. 

Another illustration of the splendid prosper- 
ity in Tampa is shown in the report of the 
Tampa Electric Co., which operates the local 
street railway system, which shows that in 
round numbers there were 15,000,000 pas- 


West, and there were other reasons 
why a new location was desirable. 
Senor Ybor saw Tampa, and be- 
ing favorably impressed, his firm 
bought 30 acres of ground on 7th 
avenue between 13th and 14th 
streets, upon which they erected a 
small frame cigar factory. 

Senor Manrara_ advised 
friend, Ignacio Haya, of the firm of 
Sanchez & Haya, of the possibili- 
ties of Tampa, and that firm also 
purchased several acres of land and 
built a factory which was located on 
the adjacent square. They at once 
began active operations and were 
the earliest by a few days in the 
actual manufacture of clear Havana 
cigars in Tampa. The Sanchez & 
Haya factory secured the Internal 
Revenue designation of factory No. 
1, which it has retained for nearly 
30 years. 

‘che which these 
pioneer factories were located was 
christened Ybor City, and the Ybor 
City Land Improvement Co. was 
organized and made large purchases 
of land, inducing other manufac- 
turers from time to time to bring 
their business to Tampa, where 
they were encouraged to build or 
to occupy factories for 
them. 

The first Ybor factory in Tampa 
was, as has been said, a frame build- 
ing, and was operated as a branch 
of the Ybor factory in Key West. But the lat- 
ter factory was destroyed by fire March 31, 
1886, and the firm then decided to move their 
entire business to Tampa and the section now 
known as Ybor City. Of course their plant 
had to be enlarged and they began the erection 
of the imposing brick building which is now 
known as the Ybor branch of the Havana 
American Co. 

(Continued on page 96.) 
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Courtesy of the Tampa Tribune Development Year Book, 


A BIT OF SEMI-TROPIC BEAUTY, IN THE TAMPA WATERWORKS PARK 
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The up to date manufacturers, who always try to please all of their 
customers, by giving them the same uniform quality, and therefore are 
recognized as one of the first factories in Tampa. 
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The most popular brands: Julia Marlowe and Regreso 


TAMPA, FLA. 
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FOR EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY 


GOLD. MEDAL AWARDED AT GRAND PRIZE 


Paris Exposition, 1900 ST. LOUIS, 1904 


CALIXTO LOPEZ & Co. 


297-261 FOURTH AVE. 48-50 ZULUETA STREET 
NEW YORK HAVANA, CUBA 
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TITLE AMD DESIGN OWNED. By P VERFLANCK & CO 


TAMPA FLA, 


BUSTILLO BROS. & DIAZ, INC. P. VERPLANCK & CO., 


Tampa Tampa 


LOPEZ HERMANOS, Makers. ALVAREZ MENDEZ & CO., 


Tampa Tampa 
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SCENES ON THE FAMOUS EL BRICHE PLANTATION, OF 
F. MARION LEON IN CUBA 





Upper left 


hand corner—Curing house on El 
house, with tobacco loaded in ox carts. 


Briche Plantation, 





from which come the fine Vuelta Abajo, for the San Martin & Leon factory in Tampa. 


Lower left hand corner—One of the living houses with Senor Jorge Leon and assistants on horseback. 





Upper right hand corner—Drying 
Lower right 


hand corner—Another living house, with the Torenar’s family on the porch, and ox carts loaded with tobacco. 











TAMPA’S SPLENDID GROWTH 
(Continued from page 90.) 

While the Key West fire was not the sole 
reason for these Tampa beginnings, it made it 
easier to get Cuban cigarmakers who were out 
of work in Key West. 

The Seidenberg Co., of Key West, decided to 
locate in Vampa, following the strike of the 
Cubans against the introduction of Spanish 
foremen in 1889, and were the third large con- 
cern in the upbuilding of Tampa. 

The location of the cigar factories began in 
1886. 
an irresistible attraction to leading men en- 


The advantages found in Tampa were 


gaged in the clear Havana industry, and they 
came in steadily increasing numbers, bringing 
with them thousands of employes and_ their 
families. 
dence, and became an important element in the 


These in turn found a place of resi- 


rapidly increasing population. The cigar- 
makers earned excellent wages and spent them 
with liberality, and this attracted enterprising 
merchants to Tampa. 

So rapid was the growth in population, that 


in a little less than five years there were some- 


thing over 5,000 people in Tampa and several 
hundred more in the immediate suburbs, while 
by 1900 the census showed the inhabitants of 
the city proper to number 15,839, with 5,750 
people in the adjacent suburbs—-a total of 21,589 
for the territory which to all practical pur- 
poses constituted the city. 

The population of Tampa and West Tampa 
today, based upon the number of names in the 
city directory, is estimated at nearly 70,000, and 
it is one of the few cities in the United States 
that continued to increase steadily in popula- 
tion the months immediately following the out- 
break of the war in Europe. 

The Macfarlane Land and Investment Co., 
which had been a prominent factor in the de- 
velopment of West Tampa, bought a large tract 
of land in that section in 1886. There was no 
bridge over the river at that time, but steps were 
at once taken to bridge the Hillsboro and make 
This delayed the de- 
velopment of the new suburb until the Spring 
of 1892, when the first cigar factory was built 
in West Tampa. 

The growth of West Tampa was rapid, and 


West Tampa accessible. 


it soon took its place as one of the largest cities 
in Florida, although it is essentially a part of 
the older Tampa, and annexation seems des- 
tined to come sooner or later. 

Tampa has been most fortunate in the high 
character of the citizens that she has attracted 
from other sections who have through their 
energy and enterprise contributed so largely to 
her growth and development. Perhaps there 
is nO more conspicuous example of this than 1s 
to be found in the person of Col. Wallace F. 
Stovall, the publisher of the Tampa Morning 
Tribune. 

Colonel Stovall is a Kentuckian by birth, a 
personal friend of Colonel Henry Watterson of 
the Louisville Courier and Colonel Watterson’s 
partner, General William H. Haldeman. He 
came to Tampa as a comparatively young man 
when it was in the transition stage from a small 
town to a big city, and saw with prophetic eye 
its future possibilities. 

Colonel Stovall has literally grown up with 
Tampa, and no other man has done more, and 
it is doubtful if any other has done as much, to 

(Continued on page 98.) 
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Honest Goods and Honest Methods Bring Success 


Havana Cigars all made under the Supervision of, and thus 
guaranteed by the United States Government. 
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Nothing but Havana Cigars 
Nothing but Long Filler Cigars 
Nothing but Cuban Hand Made 
Nothing but made in Tampa 
Nothing but MADE IN Bond 


Nothing but Tobaccos from our own Vuelta Abajo Plantations 


SAN MARTIN & LEON CO., Tampa, Florida 


ESTABLISHED IN 1912 
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TAMPA’S SPLENDID GROWTH 
(Continued from page 96.) 


promote the development 


Tampa. 


and progress of 


It is not alone that Colonel Stovall has given 
Tampa one of the ablest, most enterprising and 
most interesting and most aggressive news- 
papers in the entire South, which in itself would 
be a mighty achievement, but he has done much 
more. 

Colonel Stovall has worked heart and soul 
for the advancement of Tampa in many ways. 
He has always been found in the front ranks 
of those seeking to make Tampa a bigger and 
He has not only contributed the 
great influence of his splendid newspaper, but 
he has contributed of his personal effort, and 
out of his steadily increasing financial means. 

A firm believer in Tampa's future himself, he 


better city. 


has been able on more than one occasion to im- 
part something of that faith to outside interests, 
and only recently, largely through the efforts 
of Colonel Stovall, a group of Louisville capi- 
talists were induced to invest something like a 
quarter of a million dollars in Tampa real estate, 
with a possibility that their ultimate investment 
may be more than double that sum. 

Colonel Stovall, like most Kentuckians, 1s 
the possessor of a charming personality, and a 


The winter is marked by abundant sunshine 
and warmth, the Summer by rainfall and cool- 
ness. 

The average mean temperature for January, 
the coldest month of the year, is about 59 de- 
grees. The warmest months, July and August, 
show an average temperature of 81 degrees. 
The highest temperature on record is 95 de- 
grees and an average warm day in Summer at 
noon would show a thermometer mark of about 
85 to 88 degrees. 

The average rainfall is about 44 inches. More 
than three-quarters of this falls during the 
Summer months, which are generally designated 
as the rainy season. 

Tampa and its immediate section have been 
particularly free from tornadoes, blizzards, 
water spouts, earthquakes and other disasters 
which so often devastate other sections. [ur- 
thermore in the hottest season of the year at 
eventide of each day, come land and Gulf 
breezes which induce sleep and_ invigorate 
humanity. 

Tampa altogether is one of the healthiest and 
most delightful residential cities in the South. 
The sandy soil induces natural drainage and in 
addition the municipal authorities have installed 
an excellent sewerage system which is being 
rapidly extended with the growth of population. 
Another fact of no little value is that Tampa 





THE TAMPA FACTORY OF GARCIA & VEGA. 


positive genius for saying and doing the right 
thing at the right time, which has made him 
a power in politics, although he has steadfastly 
declined nominations for office which he has 
been frequently urged to accept. 

Tampa is particularly fortunate in its climate, 
which leaves but little to be desired. The equa- 
bility of temperature and the freedom from 
excessive heat and cold shows the adaptability 
of the locality for the successful carrying on of 
all branches of industry. 


is supplied with an abundance of the purest 
water, far in excess of the needs of her present 
population. 

The accompanying full page illustration 
showing a scene in the Tampa Water Works 
Park, which is published through the courtesy 
of the Tampa Tribune Development Year Book, 
gives some idea of the wonderful scenic charm 
of Tampa, a charm that has wonderful fascina- 
tion for residents and the visitors who are at- 
tracted every Winter. 
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TAMPA’S LEADING FACTORIES 


Some of the Establishments That Stand in the Front 
Rank, With Nation-Wide Reputations in the Trade. 

The old reliable house of Sanchez & Haya, 
was the first to make cigars in Tampa, leading 
by a few days the Ybor-Manara factory which 
was opened at about the same time, and it has 
held its place in the front rank of Tampa fac- 
tories from that day to this. 

The firm of Sanchez & Haya is among the 
oldest in the clear Havana industry in the 
United States, having been originally estab- 
lished in New York, about 1867. Its product 
has been of the highest standard, and it has from 
the beginning produced a larger percentage of 
regalia sizes and it has probably packed more 
cigars under a single label than any other fac- 
tory in Tampa. Sanchez & Haya unlike most 
firms in the cigar industry has not believed in 
the more or less frequent introduction of new 
brands, but has adhered persistently to the 
familiar Flor de Sanchez & Haya label bearing 
the portrait of Fanny Davenport, for many de- 
cades. 

The Sanchez & Haya cigars are staple clear 
Havana sellers in every section of the United 
States although they have always particularly 
been heavy sellers upon the Pacific coast. 

Corral, Wodiska & Co. 

The now highly successful firm of Corral,, 
Wodiska & Co., was established in the year 
1907, beginning in a small way, but through 
their thorough understanding of the art of mak- 
ing cigars in its every detail, and by always 
treating their customers right and giving them 
full value, and the same uniform quality, they 
have met with splendid success, never losing 
one of their customers, but always steadily add- 
ing to the number so that now they can rightly 
claim to be one of the first factories in Tampa, 
both in the high quality of their product, and 
the heavy volume of their output. 

Don Celestino Corral is always in Havana, 
buying the finest leaf from the Vuelta Abajo, 
while Don Manuel Corral, the president of the 
company, attends faithfully to every detail in the 
factory, supervising everything from early 
morning until late at night. Edward Wodiska, 

(Continued on page 100.) 
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FROM 30,000 to 300.000 


A customer who started to use one 

of our decorated containers two years 
ago with an initial order for 30,000 

cans is now using 300,000 and can’t 

get them fast enough. 


What’s the answer? 


Cans instead ot boxes for cigars. That’s the 
answer and what does it mean to you r—and 
what does it mean to the smoker r 


A better package at less cost. 


A better cigar for the consumer 
at same cost. 


Our cigar cans are made in a number of 
shapes—round, square, oval, flat—and may be 
lithographed in one or any number of colors. 
Their attractiveness compels the interest of 
the smoker, who gets an all-tobacco cigar, 
with an all-tobacco flavor, and 4e will thank 
his dealer for tt. 


Honest, don’t you wish to know more about 
these tin boxes for cigars? 


We can surely put you right, save you money 
and help increase your sales if you will take 
the time to investigate—a postal or phone 
inquiry will act the same as your office press- 
button. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. NEW YORK > PHILADELPHIA 


With offices in all large cities 
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LEADING TAMPA FACTORIES 


(Continued from page 98.) 


one of the best known and best liked men in the 
trade, has charge of the sales department, and is 
traveling all over the United States, being upon 
the road throughout practically the entire year. 

This firm has been taking time by the fore- 
lock in stocking up sufficiently with the best leat 
from the Vuelta Abajo from the crops of the 
last three years, so that they are now enabled 
to keep up the same uniform quality for the next 
15 months to come, and anybody that fully 
understands about cigar making, knows how im- 
portant a matter it is to produce a blend from 
tobacco of different years’ growth, in order to 
bring out the full aroma of a fine clear Havana 
cigar. The factory even has a few bales of fine 
leaf left over from the 1912 crop, which was so 
universally liked on account of its superb aroma. 

Charles the Great Factory. 

Salvador Rodriguez is one of the veterans in 
the clear Havana industry, and a past master in 
the 
aromatic Havana cigars, as he uses only the 


art of making fine tasting and highly 
choicest vegas from the famous lowland, Vuelta 
Abajo section, in making his splendid blend. 

His chief brand, the Charles the Great, is known 
from one end of the United States to the other, 
or better said, from the New England States to 
the Pacific coast, and from the northern limits 


of Minnesota to Texas in the South. Every 
smoker of clear Havana cigars must have 


smoked a Charles the Great cigar, or at least 
have heard of this brand, as next to the im- 
ported cigar, asked for in all of the principal 
clubs, Charles the Great has a steady call. 

Just before the outbreak of the great war in 
Europe, last year, Salvador Rodriguez had re- 
ceived an order to ship quite a good-sized quan- 
tity of his cigars to London, therefore this dem- 
onstrates most vividly, that some of the English 
smokers must have previously tried his cigars in 
this country, and found them of such high 
aroma, that they had requested their com- 
mission merchants to import a lot for them. As 
these cigars were made in bond at Tampa, they 
might have become dangerous competitors of the 
imported Havana cigars, but the red tape of 
the American customs officials, and the outbreak 
of the war have been a drawback in making 
further shipments for the time being. 

It shows, however, that if an American manu- 
facturer buys choice vegas from the Vuelta 
Abajo, he is able to do business, under the 
bonded plan, even with England, and which 
country is known to buy the highest priced 
cigars. 

The Wonderful C. H. S. Factory. 

One of the most remarkable illustrations of 
what pluck and perseverance supplemented by 
brains and enterprise can accomplish is found 
in the C. H. S. factory of Val M. Antuono, 
who has become one of the biggest factors in 
the Tampa cigar industry, within barely a 
dozen years. 

Val M. Antuono was a cigar maker working 
at the bench up to the time of the big Tampa 
strike in 1902. Finding himself out of work 
through the strike, and his funds soon dis- 
sipated, he was on the point of giving up the 
trade of cigar making and starting life anew 
in some other line. 
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After much earnest thought he decided to 
He started in to 
make what are known in the trade as scrap 


open a little buckeve factory. 


filler cigars, buying his scrap from what were 
at that time the biggest and best known fac- 
tories in Tampa. 

But in a decade the little buckeye shop has 
grown to one of the largest factories in Tampa, 
and as it long ago passed the point where it 
could depend upon the other factories for its 
supply of filler tobacco, Val M. Antuono has 
become one of the largest, if not the largest 


In a single 


importer of leaf tobacco in Tampa. 






month early in the current year he paid in duties 
to the Government on tobacco imported from 
[lavana more money than all of the other fac- 
tories in Tampa combined. 

The annual output of the C. H. S. factory is 
now averaging upward of 30,000,000 cigars, 
and even at that the demand is growing so 
rapidly that Mr. Antuono is even now seriously 
considering the matter of building another 
large factory in the near future. 

Robert H. Patterson, of Atlanta and New 
York, is the general sales manager for the 
C. H. S. factory, and has done some really re- 
markable work in giving the C. H. S. cigars 
and the C. H. S. Perfectos a widespread dis- 
tribution throughout the entire South, and 
within a comparatively recent period he has 
begun to making rapid headway in securing a 
the product of the 
G. H."S. factory in. Gréeater New Yorke and 
throughout the North. 


similar distribution for 


San Martin & Leon Co. 


The factory of the San Martin & Leon Co., 
established in Tampa during the past decade, 
began under auspicious conditions, as the com- 
pany owned large tobacco plantations not only 
in the famous Tumbadero district of Cuba, but 
also in other sections of the Pinar del Rio 
province, where the choicest vegas are found. 
Because of this fact a constant supply of excel- 


lent leaf formed the basis upon which to make 
the cigars uniform, all through the following 
years since its foundation, thus guaranteeing to 
the smoker the aromatic and sweet taste for 
which the critical smoker is always looking. 
Jorge Leon, the president of the company, is 
a Cuban by birth but was educated in the United 
States, therefore he has not only a_ perfect 
knowledge of the English language, but he has 
also acquired the enterprise of the up-to-date 
American merchant and manufacturer, who 
knows how to overcome all difficulties to secure 
customers for his goods, that when once ac- 
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quired remain loyal to the factory. 


He is put- 
ting in a good part of the year traveling over 
the United States, having visited the Pacific 
coast in the month of September, calling upon 
the old customers, and always striving to ex- 
tend the number through the addition of new 
accounts. 

P. San Martin is the manufacturer of the 
cigars, and being one of the expert kind that at- 
tends personally to the blending of the different 
vegas, he can truthfully guarantee the same ex- 
cellent and uniform quality, as he has had an 
experience extending over a long number of 
years. 

Marin Leon, the father of Jorge Leon, is the 
owner of the large tobacco plantations, and if 
nature is only willing, he is bound to harvest the 
finest leaf possible, as he thoroughly understands 
every detail pertaining to growing of the finest 
leaf. 

Mr. Ramirez is the office manager, and it 
would be hard to find a man more capable of at- 
tending to the manifold duties and seeing that 
orders are filled and shipped with the utmost 
promptness. 

There are altogether some 200 cigar factories 
in Tampa, but many of them are comparatively 
small, although generally growing. Changes 
are constantly going on. Some of the big con- 
cerns of former years disappearing while newer 
concerns press forward to take their places. 
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bee tO RICAN CIGARS 


Of QUALITY AND REPUTATION 


HESE BRANDS please the Consumer, therefore Jobbers 
and Retailers when buying Porto Rican Cigars should stock 


the brands which please their trade. 
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HE Porto Rican American Tobacco Co. 

outclasses its competitors; it dominates its 
territory ; it leads in production; it distributes 
cigars by the million throughout the United 
States; it is the chief exponent, the greatest 
advertiser, the most successful demonstrator 
of the quality of Porto Rican tobacco; in no 
other division of the cigar industry is any 
enterprise so conspicuously placed. Yet not 
enough is generally known of the really big 
things it has done. 

The statistics that show the growth of Porto 
Rico’s trade with the mainland in recent years 
tell partly, at least, the story of the develop- 
ment of the Porto Rican American Tobacco 
Co. Changed conditions in the cigar trade of 
the United States also are matters of history. 
Prior to the Spanish-American War, not one 
American in a thousand ever smoked a Porto 
Rican cigar. 

To illustrate the difference today, take the 
State of Florida, for instance. There, despite 
the prestige of Tampa, Key West and Jack- 
sonville cigar manufacturers, a leading brand 
of the Porto Rican American Tobacco Co., the 
Portina, outsells any brand of cigars made in 
Florida. 

When the Spanish flag flew over the two 
islands, and tobacco could be sent from Porto 
Rico to Cuba unopposed and without paying 
any duty, thousands of tons of Porto Rican 
tobacco were shipped to Havana, year after 
year; for what purpose, it 1s unnecessary to 
say. Not a pound is sent now, of course, be- 
cause Cuba, for the protection of Cuban in- 
dustry, has imposed a prohibitive tariff. 

That, in the days of old, Porto Rican leaf 
was frequently utilized in the manufacture 
of choice cigars in Havana, is well known. 
Yet, when such substitution was practiced, it 
did not always appear that the consumers 
were less satisfied with their cigars. 

Similarly situated, lying in the same lati- 
tude, Porto Rico, like Cuba, has the climate 
most suitable for growing the finest tobacco. 
In the districts of Cayey and Caguas, the ter- 
rain and soil offer practicaily everything that 
tobacco requires to attain perfection. In fact, 
these two Porto Rican districts acknowledge 
but one rival in the world, and that is the 
Vuelta Abajo of Cuba. 

In these highly favored districts, the Porto 
Rican American Tobacco Co. owns and op- 
erates extensive plantations. As the proprie- 
tor of the most desirable tobacco 
Porto Rico, the company has not stinted ex- 
pense in developing its property. Having 
thousands of acres under cheesecloth and cul- 
tivating in the open an acreage three times 
as large as the shaded area, the Porto Rican 
American Tobacco Co. has spent much time, 


land in 


money and effort in ascertaining the condi- 
tions and methods most certain to produce a 
wild, aromatic tobacco of the highest quality. 

With the special permission of the Dutch 
Government, two scientists that rank among 
the world’s greatest experts in the cultivation 
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THE GREAT PORTO RICAN CIGAR INDUSTRY 


LEADER IS TURNING OUT MILLIONS OF SMOKES 
By DAVID FRANKLIN MORRIS 





of tobacco, were brought from Sumatra to 
Porto Rico. Employed for two years by the 
Porto Rican American Tobacco Co., they ex- 
perimented with seed beds and did countless 
things in the way of making soil tests and 
plant selections. Investigations of various 
kinds, most thoroughly made, enable the 
Porto Rican Tobacco Co. to know, with sci- 
entific exactness, how to grow the best to- 
bacco and cure the crop so that the leaf will 
give the finest flavor, aroma and burning qual- 
ities to the cigar. 

Grown and made under the Stars and 
Stripes, Porto Rican tobacco and cigars do 
not have to pay duty before they are placed 
on the American market. Entirely exempt 
from the high tax which imported Havanas 
have to pay, Porto Rican cigars of superior 
quality can be sold for a moderate price. 

When American troops went to Porto Rico 
in 1898, they soon ascertained that some good 
cigars were manufactured in Porto Rico. 
Loxes of smokes mailed home by soldiers cre- 
ated the first demand for Porto Rican cigars 
in the United States. Then, working on the 
reputation made by Porto Rican cigars widely 
distributed in small quantities, dealers having 
more avarice than scruples sold alleged Porto 
Rican cigars that were unquestionably infe- 
rior, Naturally, such tactics developed preju- 
dice. 

Now, however, Porto Rican quality is 
known. Porto Rican cigars, sold everywhere 
and constantly increasing their sales, are held 
in higher favor. The factories of the Porto 
Rican American Tobacco Co., in San Juan, 
Bayamon, Maniti, Mayaguez, Arecibo and 
making 2,500,000 
cannot produce cigars fast 
enough to supply American smokers. 

Because of the unusually choice, most care- 
fully selected tobacco used, and because of 
the expert knowledge, the sound judgment, 
the practical experience, 


Ponce, working to capacity, 
cigars a week, 


the superior work- 
manship, the surpassing skill, the unremit- 
ting attention shown in their manufacture, 
Lincoln & Ulmer cigars, acknowledged lead- 
ers, are obtaining 
flavor. 

If “imitation is the sincerest flattery” Ro- 
dena, Coronilla and Flor de Putnam con- 
stantly are receiving the warmest praise. If 
others assert that their goods are equal to 
Lincoln & Ulmer’s, whether they wish it or 
not, they are paying tribute to the high 
character, the dependability, the good busi- 
ness methods of the firm that originated the 
exceedingly handsome, more mild cigars that 
exemplify quality and are so popular today. 

‘La Modinas, appearing in 20 shapes, ap- 


continually increasing 


peal most convincingly to the smoker who 
prefers a genuinely good, high grade clear 
Havana. Rodena brand comprises 22 sizes; 
Flor de Putnam, which is largely sold in New 
Jersey, is made in all the popular shapes. 
Coronillas, in favor everywhere as the first 
cigars to demonstrate the perfection of the 


shade-grown wrapper, likewise come in every 
regular size. By reason of their merit, the 
four big brands of Lincoln & Ulmer recom- 
mend themselves wherever they are intro- 
duced. 

The steady growth of the business of Lin- 
coln & Ulmer, from an obscure little buck- 
eye shop employing three workmen, to the 
new splendidly arranged factory, capable of 
an output of 60,000 cigars a day, well shows 
what can be done when experience and ability 
are combined with diligence and zeal. The 
progress that Lincoln & Ulmer have made in 
the past eleven years is satisfying and real. 
Their success is all the more gratifying be- 
cause in every way it has been fairly earned. 

By keeping more than abreast of the times, 
by meeting squarely the demand for the best, 
they have built up a trade, they have es- 
tablished a reputation. The additional facili- 
ties of the new factory, the realization of 
their desire to have all the work performed 
under the most approved conditions, permits 
them now to feel sure of accomplishing 
greater things. It can be truthfully said that 
they have the lightest, as well as one of the 
most sanitary factories in New York City. 

The man who limits himself to a jitney, 
finds solace in El Toro, the popular Porto 
Rican nickel cigar. The smoker who desires 
to obtain at its best the inspiration of Porto 
Rican tobacco, in the Portina brand, can se- 
of the highest grade. Most 

are aware that Porto Rican 
cigars, though sometimes a shade darker in 
Havanas. The 
characteristic mildness of Porto Rican cigars 


cure cigars 
smokers now 


color, are more mild than 
is one reason why they are preferred. 

The factory at Perth Amboy, N. J., where 
the Porto Rican American Tobacco Co, makes 
its blended cigars, the three brands being La 
Matina, Armuletta and La Verger, has a 
weekly output of 1,100,000, but such produc- 
tion, although the brands named are compara- 
tively new, falls short considerably when it 
comes to meeting present demands. . 

With the blended line oversold by millions, 
the Porto Rican American Tobacco Co., con- 
tinually urged by bigger orders for La Mati- 
nas, Armulettas and La Vergers, finds it ad- 
visable to erect another factory even larger 
than the present one at Perth Amboy. 








ROSE TIPS WIN MANY FRIENDS 


High Grade Cigarettes of Themelis Bros. Co. Find 
Favor With tke Most Critical Smokers. 

The Themelis Bros. Co. is achieving unusual 
success in distributing their now famous Rose 
Tip cigarettes. Placed on sale in innumerable 
places frequented by men of discrimination and 
fashion, the Rose Tip cigarettes, because of 
their beautiful appearance and distinctive qual- 
ity, are proving splendid sellers. Practically 
every order creates a repeat. Not only in the 
great cities, but in smaller towns, Themelis 
Rose tips are obtaining preference in clubs, 
prominent hotels, restaurants and cigar stores. 

In New York cabaret places the Rose Tip 
has attained great popularity in a short time. 
At Atlantic City, it is a favorite smoke. At 
Newport, it is welcomed in the most exclusive 
circles, and so all along the line Rose Tip cigar- 
ettes win friends wherever they are introduced. 
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Its History and Its Trade 


OSE winterested “in they his- 
ale tory of Boston will undoubt- 
edly be surprised to learn 
that the South Terminal marks the 
site where stood in 1859 the store of 
James Quinn, founder of the Joseph 
P. Manning Company, the largest 
distributors of cigars and tobacco 
in the United States, with one 
exception. 

The exact location was 300 Fed- 
oa Sie 

Peo, merle Siiriie naincus was 
changed to Quinn Bros. & Leonard, 
and a chain of nine branch stores 
was operated for several years. 

In 1878 the firm was dissolved 
and Mr. Quinn removed to 294 Fed- 
eral Street and continued the busi- 
ness alone. 

In 1881 Joseph P. Manning en- 
tered the employ of Mr. Quinn as 
office boy, the entire working force 
consisting of Mr. Quinn and three 
employees. 

[pais initerestinomte mote thateat 
thisstiime ninety sper cent oi the 
tobacco business of New England 
was in the hands of the wholesale 
grocers, who carried large stocks 
and distributed to the retail grocers 
who did the majority of the con- 
sumer business. 

Mr. James Quinn believed that 
the tobacconist should have the 
preponderance of the tobacco busi- 
ness, and with this in view he put 
out salesmen who, backed up by a 
number of first-class . delivery 
wagons, soon revolutionized the to- 
bacco business and laid the lines 
for its present-day operation. 

In 1894, the firm of James Quinn 
Co. was established, Mr. Manning 
Aputhatetime bento admitted to 
partnership. 

In May, 1896, the concern moved 
to 165 Milk Street, and remained 
there until. Jan. 1, 1899, when Mr. 
Quinn, after a successful business 
career of forty years, retired. Mr. 
Manning then formed a partnership 
with McGreenery Bros., successful 
wholesale and retail tobacco deal- 
ers at 214 Hanover St. 

With the establishment of Mc- 
Greenery Bros. & Manning, it was 
soon apparent to the partners that 
while they were sellers of tobacco 


and Cigars,. mo reason existed: to 
preclude their being successful 
manufacturers, so in 1900 a small 
cigar factory was opened under the 
personal supervision of Joseph F. 
McGreenery. Business prospered 
and the next year the plant of the 
3oston Cigar and Tobacco Co. was 
acquired. 

Mie, josephy Py McGreenery re- 
Liredett oti te, trim in 190l-and a 
new firm name of McGreenery & 
Manning was adopted. In 1902 new 
headquarters were procured at 24 
Hiltons, the present location. 





lneebriary, 1915, Mr john. |: 
McGreenery passed away. The 
business had by this time assumed 
such a magnitude that it was 
deemed advisable to incorporate it, 
and the name Joseph P. Manning 
Co., was adopted. Those who are 
responsible for the furtherance of 
Lieminverestss nol the Corporation 
have all grown up with the busi- 
nesses. hey have, like Mr. Man- 
ning, mastered the details by hav- 
ing done the work themselves. 

The officers of the Company are 
as follows: 

President, Joseph P. Manning. 

Vice-President and Manager, J. 
F. Logan. 

Auditor, W. R. Wheeler. 

pecreramy Clarence |). Hunter. 

Manager ripe Dept. thos... 
Reardon. 

Visar Manager, 1): FO: Connell. 

Credit Manager, J. M. Dwyer. 

Mr. Arthur Milgroom isin charge 
Chet emcnippine mnogni.. amd <lVir 
Thos. J. McAdams the auto delivery 
department. 

The annual sales amount to five 


Manning Co. of Boston 
Mark 


million dollars and the territory 
covered embraces all of New Eng- 
land and a substantial portion of 
New York State. 

Thirty-five salesmen are em- 
ployed. Special pipe salesmen are 
sent out from Mr. Reardon’s de- 
partment and, being specialists, they 
have built up an enviable business, 
carrying today the finest line shown 
in New England. 

A large part of the corporation’s 
business sis cioars sand =unders Mr 
(i Connel ise ables iiaina = ein en t, 
quality has become synonymous 
with the name Manning. The well- 
known brands, El Rot Tan, La 
Preferencia, Langsdorf and Fort 
Hill, are known wherever a smoker 
is looking for a uniformly first-class 
clear at the right price. 

Besides their own goods, Joseph 
P. Manning Company handle many 
of the best brands of other Boston 
Manwiactiurets, stich as. Black- 
svonle oet,. = Quincy. Har 
yar en ConA ee NES SAY and 
“7-20-4.” The first box of “7-20-4” 
sold in Boston was by James Quinn 
& Co. in 1885 and from a small be- 
ginning the demand for this brand 
has grown to such proportions that 
it took five million cigars last year 
to satisfy it. 

Fourteen swift autos are owned 
by the Company and it is a common 
sight to meet them in all parts of 
greater Boston on tours of delivery. 

January Ist, 1916, will mark an- 
other step in the growth of the 
business. New quarters have been 
secured at 490 to 512 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, and a 4-story building sixty 
feet deep with a one hundred and 
twenty-five foot frontage will give 
much-needed room. 

In closing it will be of interest to 
note the time that various members 
of the Company have been with it. 
Mr. Logan first served Mr. Quinn 
in 1892, and Mr. Wheeler 1896. Mr. 
Reardon came to McGreenery Bros. 
in 1895; Mr. Dwyer and Mr.O’Con- 


nell in 1900, and Mr. Hunter in 
1906. To quote Mr. Manning, 


“All of them started at the bottom 
and by hard work and close atten- 
tion to business rose to their pres- 
ent positions.” 
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WORLD’S LARGEST PIPE FACTORY 
It Is Operated by the Old Established House of William 
Demuth & Co., at Richmond Hill. 

William Demuth & Co., distributors of pipes 
of every sort smoked by civilized men, also own 
and operate, at Richmond Hill, Long Island, the 
largest pipe factory in the world. Attaining 
immensity undreamed of by William Demuth 
when he first opened his little store on Liberty 
street, in 1862, the Demuth pipe business now 
reaches around the earth. 

Getting at the root of the matter, so to speak, 
the attention of the visitor inspecting the pipe 


to eliminate every pipe that sweats or has a bad 


taste. 

When Mayor Mitchell visited the Demuth 
factory, he was asked to select a briar block, 
which he did. Twenty minutes later he was 
handed a splendid pipe which in the meantime 
had been made, complete in every detail, from 
the block he selected. 

Besides briar, William Demuth & Co. make 
pipes of all descriptions, from the most exquis- 
itely carved meerschaum to the democratic 
corn-cob, from the cheapest clay to the most 
ornate gold mounting. They specialize in am- 
ber goods of the best quality, mouthpieces for 
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SECTION 


ORS THE Wa Ds Cae URIs 


factory of William Demuth & Co. at Richmond 
Hill is first attracted to the stacks and piles of 
briar root. 

From the root of the bruyere, a species of 
heather, found chiefly in Corsica, Southern 
Italy and Algeria, is made one of the most satis- 
factory pipe bowls known. From the regions 
where the best briar is grown, William Demuth 
& Co. import root blocks in great 
quantities. 

At the factory, the blocks are graded by 
skilled pickers. Selected and shelved, the blocks 
are kept in an even temperature for ten days 
or more until they are thoroughly dried. Prop- 
erly seasoned, trimmed to size, the bit of briar 
root is placed in a machine that develops the 
Then, in a frazing 


briar 


upper part of the bowl. 
machine is fashioned the lower part of the stem. 
Next comes the sandpapering, work that calls 
for the utmost skill, because sureness of eye 
and deftness of hand are required to bring out 
the fine lines of a pipe. 

Examination, rigid and minutely searching, 
follows the sandpapering process. In the De- 
muth factory only perfect bowls are classed as 
finest quality. Defects, invisible to the unskilled 
eye, debar any bowl from receiving the stamp 
of highest approval. 

Classified according to quality, the bowls are 
sent to the finishing room to receive an appli- 
cation of pumice stone and oil. Then they are 
cleaned, buffed and passed on to the fitting de- 
partment. Of the cheaper pipes, the stems are 
tapped and threaded; the mouthpieces of cel- 
luloid, horn or rubber are screwed on; but for 
the finer grades, the mouthpieces of amber and 
vuleanite are all hand made and fitted with the 


greatest precision. In finishing, care is taken 








FACTORY 





BEFORE ENLARGEMENT. 


pipes, cigar and cigarette-holders. They are 
specialists in bakelite, a chemical composition 
that is much approved for pipe mouthpieces and 
for holders of cigars and cigarettes. 

Bakelite is an American invention that gives 
to mouthpieces, cigar holders and the like, 
greater strength, better wearing quality, su- 
perior brilliancy and more safety. It is odor- 
less ; it retains its lustre; it is tasteless; it stands 
high temperature; exposed to flame for a long 
time, it simply chars. Bakelite is sold entirely 
on its merits and not as an imitation of any 
other material. 

The business of William Demuth & Co., com- 
prising as it does the manufacture, importation 
and sale of pipes and smokers’ accessories in 
every variety, despite its present size, is devel- 
oping so steadily that the world’s largest pipe 
factory will be made greater and the big store 
at 507 Broadway will be succeeded by a new 
place of business on a more desirable site, far- 
ther up town. 
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CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO 
(Continued from page 84.) 
ment to whom all pay revenue and who have 
made political buncombe out of the hue and 
cry for equal rights and freedom from all 
semblance of undue advantage? 

Every cigar manufacturer is affected by 
the law allowing cigars to be made in a 
bonded factory. The law provides that every 
box of cigars manufactured in bond, shall 
have the United States government stamp 
pasted on that box which practically speci- 
fies the cigars are made of Havana leaf to- 
bacco regardless of the quality. 

You will concede that 





some Havana to- 


bacco is inferior to our domestic leaf, but the 
same stamp advertises it as Havana without 
qualification. 

Cannot the American cigar manufacturers 
who have, after long years of hard work and 
great expense, established brands and repu- 
tation for producing a high class, good qual- 
ity cigar, understand that any old cigar made 
out of any old quality of Havana is being ad- 
vertised by the government in competition 
with their product? 

What are you going to do about it? The 
same as you do about many other vital 
things? Let them drift until your business 
becomes water logged? 

We realize we have made this article long 
for patient reading, but there are scores 
of other things and actual circumstances 
which could be written about, that would be 
interesting, corroborative and impressive. 

However, if any person who reads this ar- 
ticle is sufficiently interested to engage in a 
reasonable discussion of the subject, or, bet- 
ter yet, to co-operate in remedying the ills 
of the business, we suggest as a preliminary 
a reliable confidential bureau be established. 
which will take it out of the hands of leaf 
growers, packers, importers, wholesalers, 
cigar manufacturers, jobbers and dealers, 
until complete data can be obtained and re- 
duced to a plan of action, to be confirmed and 
prosecuted by a proper commission or trade 
organization. 

Don’t fear that your name or information 
will be disclosed without your permission. 
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VALUE OF CIGAR STORE WINDOWS 





The Enterprising Dealer Should See That He Gets Full 
Return from His Displays. 

The enterprising and up-to-date cigar dealer 
has a proper realization that his show windows 
are his best and cheapest means of advertising, 
and that if properly looked after they can be 
made real profit bringers. 

This is particularly true in respect to the 
dealer who pipes and 
smokers’ fancy goods, because such merchan- 


cigar specializes in 
dise is decidedly attractive in appearance, lends 
itself to particularly good window display. 

A certain part of the rent—and a big part 
at that—covers the show windows. The should 
be looked to to bear their share of the expense. 
It is reasonable to conclude that if the show 
window isn’t bringing in a little more than the 





dealer is paying for it, he is losing money. 

The most successful window display is the 
one that arouses a desire for possession in the 
mind of the passer-by, for that, after all is the 
real mission of the window display. If it does 
not do that it is a failure, be it ever so attrac- 
tive in arrangement and color scheme. 


Eee 
*e 


Reports from the battle fronts in France and 
Belgium, where the German troops have em- 
ployed asphyxiating gases in their attacks, de- 
clare that chewing tobacco has been found to 
be an excellent antidote for the gas and has 
been the means of saving the lives of many 
soldiers. 

“We thought we would try it,’ said one of 
the soldiers. ‘The results were satisfactory, 
and now when we notice the gas we just take a 
chew of tobacco which pulls us through.” 
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DON’T FORGET THE MAN WHO FOUGHT THE 
GOOD FIGHT TO MAKE GREATER NEW YORK 


AN OPEN MARKET 


THE TRADE IN THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT ENJOYED AN OPEN 
MARKET FOR A SHORT TIME AND LEARNED HOW MUCH IT MEANT 





Courteous Treatment 
Better Terms 
Prompt Deliveries 


Remember that it was through the efforts of Mr. Locker that you had an open 
market, even temporarily, and REMEMBER THIS, TOO! 


THE FIGHT IS STILL GOING ON 


And there may come a time when there will be NO MORE METROPOLITAN 
EXCLUSIVENESS; no more compulsion to buy largely from one jobber control- 
ling a practical monopoly of certain brands. And above all, don’t forget 


JOHN A. LOCKER 


the head of the firm of E. Locker & Co., who after eleven years’ litigation through 
both the State and Federal Courts, which involved time and money, succeeded in 
abolishing for some months the monopolistic jobbing contracts which had prevailed 
for a period of fifteen years, and which proved that he alone was capable to solve the 
great problem, the best proof of which may be 
found in numerous writings of our Mr. Locker, 
that appeared in the various TRADE JOURNALS 


the past several years. 















Phone, Wmsburgh 3492 
or write and 


our representative Mr. Locker declared in the columns of 


TOBACCO, March 27, 1913: “I am now en- 
gaged in a legal battle which will eventually mean 
the breaking of the Metropolitan Tobacco Co.’s 


‘Restriction of Sale and Exclusive Discount Con- 


will call on you. 
If it’s 
anything 
in the line of 

Cigars, Cigarettes 

Tobaccos, Pipes 
Playing Cards, &c. 

WE CAN SERVE YOU BEST 


tract,’ and the restoration of the jobbing business 
of New York on a basis of equality.’’ Mr. Locker 
is still fighting in the interests of the dealers of 
Greater New York. Soliciting your valued patron- 


_age, we are, obediently yours, 


E. LOCKER & COMPANY 


267, 269, 271 and 273 Bushwick Avenue .°. BROOKLYN 
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A PAIR OF WELL-KNOWN AND POPULAR CIGAR MEN 


RICHARD A. BACHIA, CLEAR HAVANA MANUFACTURER. 








KRINSKY CIGARETTE FACTORY 


The Biggest Concern in the Trade Making High Grade 
Union Label Goods. 


I. B. Krinsky, specialist in the manufacture 
of strictly union made cigarettes, occupies a 
place in the trade that becomes more impor- 
tant each year. The record of the House of 
Krinsky is the history of a business continually 
built up. Commenced in a small way, it was 
one of the industries that thrived on the Bowery 
years ago. But the quality of Krinsky’s ciga- 
rettes supported by ability displayed in securing 
a market for the output of the factory, grad- 
ually expanded the enterprise to its 
large proportions. 

The Krinsky building in Brooklyn is a brick 
structure, especially erected to provide office 
room and factory space. Equipped with up- 
to-date machinery and arranged not only to 


present 


facilitate work but also to allow the working 
force to have proper conveniences, the factory 
of I. B. Krinsky is said to be about the largest, 
and perhaps the most progressive establishment 
exclusively to the manufacture of 

union made cigarettes in the United States. 
Importing Turkish tobacco of the higher 


devoted 


grades in large quantities, I. B. Krinsky has 
The 
Krinsky policy is not to stint expense in pro- 
curing exactly the right blends for the different 
brands. Because Krinsky cigarettes, in all re- 
spects, are made with particular care, because 
they contain desirable tobacco blended to a 
nicety, the Fifth Avenue, Egyptian Heros, 
Turkish Students, and Cosmos brands are 


excellent material to work on always. 


smoked and recommended from Atlantic to 
Pacific. 

Morris Krinsky, a son of the founder of the 
House of Krinsky, is now the active head of the 
business. Graduating from the University of 
the City of New York in 1911, receiving the 
degree of LL. D., he has achieved in the past 
few years, rather remarkable success. His 
ablest assistant in managing the business is his 
sister. When Morris Krinsky is out of town, 
which is often, for he is a star salesman, Miss 
Krinsky most capably takes entire charge of 
affairs in the office. 


* 


WHO WANTS TO STOP SMOKING 


Where Did the Idea Originate That Those Who Enjoy 
the Weed Would Give It Up if They Could? 
By KARL FREDERICK. 
OME people seem to think that every man 
who smokes would like to stop smoking, 
but that the habit has such a hold upon him 
that he simply can’t do it. 

Indeed, a good many people have had vis- 
ions of getting rich quick by advertising 
nostrums for curing men of the tobacco habit, 
but none of those who have placed these nos- 
trums on the market have realized the for- 
tunes they expected. 

The plain matter of fact is that mighty few 
smokers want to be cured of a habit that gives 
them so much solid satisfaction, with so little 
possibility of harm of any sort. 

You may say that the world did without 
smoking for a mighty long time, why not 
now? Well, the world got along without bath 
tubs, and electric lights and grape fruit for 


breakfast, and a good many other luxuries, for 
a good many centuries, and yet nobody would 
urge that people stop bathing, or go back to 
oil lamps or tallow candles, or cut out the 
fruit for breakfast. 

But everyone must admit that since to- 
bacco was introduced to the world it has wit- 
nessed the greatest things done by brain 
power. Tobacco did it. Why, almost every 
conceivable invention from sewing machines 
to submarines, from photographs to phono- 
eraphs, has been developed by a man who 
smoked tobacco. The brains responsible for 
our present civilization are found mostly in 
the tobacco era. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, a periodical that 
wields a wonderful influence, advises girls not 
to marry a man who does not smoke. The 
editor of that publication rightly contends 
that the non-smoker is likely to get irritated 
after dinner, whereas a smoker would be 
quiet and behave himself, soothed by the 
balm of a fragrant Havana. 

The normal man gets more consolation 
from tobacco than from any other commodity 
that is bartered and sold by man, and mighty 
few persons who have learned to enjoy to- 
bacco in any sort of moderation have ever 
been seriously harmed by its use, Dr. Charles 
Gaston Pease to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. 

The wood from which briar pipes are made 
is not the root of the briar rose, but the root of 
a large heath known in botany as the erica 
arboreo. The English word briar is a corrup- 
tion of the French bruyere. 
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Splendid Business Built Up in Less Than Five Years 
by Julius Klorfein. 

Julius Klorfein, less than four years ago, 
had a tiny factory where three cigar makers 
were employed. The manufacturer of Garcia 
Grande cigars today gives employment to more 
than 300 people, and his new factory on 
3roome street is one of the busiest places in 


opened a stripping factory, thus effecting the 
saving possible by having the tobacco stripped 
in Cuba and shipped to New York in barrels. 
Recently, he left his original factory on Ful- 
ton street and moved uptown, to 476-78 
Broome street and 62 Wooster street. Though 
the new location afforded better quarters and 
much more room, business is developing so 
rapidly that Klorfein already has made ar- 
rangements to secure additional factory space. 





JULIUS KLORFEIN’S STRIPPING FACTORY IN CUBA. 


New York. Klorfein, compelled to struggle, 
unaided by capital, ventured into a new field. 
Following ideas of his own regarding what 
the public wanted, he originated the Garcia 
Grande cigar. 
diately ‘proving that a shade-grown wrapped 
cigar of the shape and quality of Garcia 
Grande could be made popular. By using 
good judgment and working hard constantly, 
Klorfein increased his success. 

As the demand for the brand grew, dis- 
New York to 
In certain quarters, wonder was 


tribution was extended from 
other cities. 
expressed how Klorfein “could get away with 
ite 
the orders he received became larger and 


But he kept on; steadily, week by week, 


more numerous. Garcia Grande cigars large- 
ly advertised themselves; once introduced in 
a place, the brand commenced to repeat. 
Each month saw a larger working force in 
Klorfein’s factory; every day added to the 
number of smokers who bought Garcia Grande 
cigars. 

In practically all parts of the country now, 
The cities 
having the more important distribution are 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, Louisville, Philadelphia, Minne- 
apolis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Washington, 
Boston, Oklahoma, Houston and San Fran- 
cisco, 


Garcia Grande cigars are sold. 


When it first seemed sure that success was 
coming his way, Klorfein arranged to secure 
more than a year’s supply of desirable to- 
bacco. In Connecticut he made big purchases 
of fine shade grown wrapper. But not until 
he went to Cuba and began to buy choice filler 
in such quantities that the attention of the 
trade was attracted, did his importance in the 
market become publicly established. 

Near Havana he acquired a place and 


The brand made a hit, imme- 


With an up-to-date factory, adequate equip- 
ment and a larger working force, Julius Klor- 
The re- 


fein is kept busier than ever before. 
markable success of Garcia Grande cigars is 





WAREHOUSE OF SIMON BATT & CO. 


the best incentive to greater effort. The time 
is not far distant when the output of Julius 
Klorfein’s factory will be 100,000 cigars a day. 


+, 
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WHY SOME CIGAR DEALERS FAIL 


Because They Have the Habit of Too Often Saying, 
“We Don’t Handle That Brand.” 
A GOOD many cigar dealers fail to succeed, 
because they rely too much on unknown 
cigars of inferior quality, styled in the trade 
vernacular as long shots. 
Of course a dealer cannot carry all of the 


good brands, but every enterprising dealer 
ought to handle at least the well-known brands 
of recognized high quality, to give tone to his 
stock. The following address delivered before 
an assemblage of retailers in Sioux City, Ia., 
by O. A. Klingman, on “The Retailer and His 
Trade,” illustrates the point most forcibly. 

“T went into a cigar store the other day and 
asked for a certain brand of goods and was told 
they did not handle it, that they never had any 
call for it. I said: 

“*You have one now. What are you going 
to do about it? I want those goods right now.’ 
He replied, “We do not handle it.’ I said: 

““Do you mean to tell me that in this town 
there is no demand for that brand?’ He re- 
plied, ‘Absolutely none whatever.’ I told him 
I did not believe him. 

“This was one of the largest stores in a town 
of about 10,000 population, and while I stood 
there six inquiries were made for that brand, 
and I asked him how he expected customers to 
come back to him time after time to be met 
with ‘I don’t handle it.’ I said: 

“Why don’t you handle it? Is it because 
you do not think there is sufficient demand? 
Not at all. You have a lot of second-hand junk 
here that you tried to sell to me and to these 
other people. You put it on six different times 
and did not succeed in making a sale. Now 
then, I would get rid of those goods and put 
in the things the people really want.’ 

“He admitted to me that his trade was fall- 
ing off and he could not understand it. I re- 
plied, ‘That is the reason for it. I came into 
your store and asked for a certain thing, and 
you say in a most abrupt, grouchy way, 

“We don’t handle it. I know there is a 
demand for it in this town, and that the peo- 
ple have it. Where do they get it? If you 
do not handle it someone else will. You had 
better learn what the demands of your trade 
really are and what they really want.” 


+, 
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CRYSTAL GLASS CIGAR BOXES 


One of the Up-to-Date Novelties for Effective Display 
Invented by P. A. Becker. 


A crystal glass cigar box, patented by P. A. 
3ecker, of Brooklyn, is a novelty much ad- 
mired. By those who desire some special re- 
ceptacle for fine cigars, the glass box, which 





exemplifies Becker’s originality and inventive 
genius, will be just the thing wanted. 

One manufacturer, induced to try glass 
boxes, found that the crystal packing really 
promoted sales. The box, enabling the cigars 
to be seen, was an advantageous container for 
finer Havanas. Nor did it cease to be desirable 
when empty. Such a box, susceptible of being 
beautifully decorated in various ways, well 
might be given place in a lady’s boudoir. Or 
failing that, it is sure to be utilized somewhere. 
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“The Success That Has Set Them All Talking” 


JULIUS KLORFEIN 


——MAKER OF—— 


GARCIA GRANDE 


' The big surprise of the Cigar Trade throughout 
the entire United States in the past few years 


Mild Havana Mild Havana 
GARCIA GRANDE GARCIA GRANDE 
has broken all is the fastest Seller 


records in the in the 


World 


Julius Klorfein 2% bome sc New York City 


62 Wooster Street 
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OCENES IN LA RODENA CIGAR FACTORY 


Lincoln é i lmer, Proprietors 
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THE CIGAR OF QUALITY 





REGISTERED IN U.S.PATENT OFFICE, 


MADE IN 22 SIZES 


Lincoln & Ulmer 


109 and 111 Prince Street 
New York 
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WHAT A REAL TOBACCO TRADE 





ORGANIZATION CAN DO 
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ORGANIZATION.—Never before in the history 
of the tobacco industry was it so necessary and 
important to have a general trade organization 
as it is now. The tobacco trade gives away 
more free merchandise than any other trade in 
the country. The tobacco retailers 
give away a five per cent. coupon 
while the retailers in any other trade 
give only a two and one-half per 
cent. coupon. The tobacco industry 
is often attacked in the legislatures 
with more taxes 
the 


The tobacco busi- 


and is burdened 
than any other 
United States. 

ness suffers extremely from wasted 


industry in 


rivalry. It has the keenest compe- 


tition and receives the smallest 
profits of any other business in the 
land. 

Wuy?—Why is this? 


the answer? 


What is 
We have no organi- 
zation strong enough to solve and 
settle all the problems in our great 
industry. “General Tobacco Trade 
Organization” should be the slogan 
for 1915. 


ganizations, divided by cities, states 


We have small local or- 


and branches of the industry. Each 
one of’ them has done heroic and 
Their representa- 
felt 
wheresoever it 
A general to- 


important work. 
tion not 
however, 


has been strongly 
enough, 
was most necessary. 
bacco trade organization will collect 
all the scattered efforts and little 
powers of the many different or- 
ganizations into one strong solid 
body for the protection of the gen- 
eral trade. We have many evils in 
the trade which Different 
branches of the tobacco industry are often un- 
justly attacked in legislatures. If there is any 
increase of taxes tobacco is the first to carry the 
burden. 

THE CHANGE.—Drugs, grocery, hardware, 
jewelry—and almost every other line of business 
has a general organization to protect its in- 
terests. 
to about a half billion dollars annually and pays 
in taxes over eighty million dollars to the 
United States Treasury, lacks a general organi- 
zation to take care of its interests in the country. 
The revolution and changes in other trades have 
the tobacco trade also. 
patronage of large department 


must be treated. 


The tobacco business, which amounts 


reached The public 
stores; the 
court decisions in favor of big business; and 
the late sentiment of Washington to give big 
business a fair chance brings us to the conclu- 
sion that in order to improve our tobacco in- 
dustry we must begin with general and prac- 
tical constructive work. We must bring to- 
gether all branches of our trade. We must 
cement all elements of our tobacco business into 
one solid and useful structure. We shall for- 


get old grievances and petty jealousies, for our 
purpose and aim must be to restore order and 
harmony in the tobacco trade. We shall main- 
tain wholesale and retail prices for the benefit 
of the honest manufacturer and the hard work- 





NICHOLAS EHRLICH. 


ing retailer. We shall protect the tobacco 
trade and its members from unjust and un- 
attacks or whether it 
comes from the press, pulpit or legislature. 
Price-CuTtinc.—The greatest evil in our 


tobacco industry is the ruinous price-cutting. 


reasonable treatment, 





Many manufacturers are forced to reduce the 
quality of their products in order to meet the 
prices of their rivals. Many dealers against 
their will must substitute popular brands with 
unknown products in order to make a profit 
on the sale. Many good brands are shelved 
by the dealers and sold reluctantly only in case 
of emergency in order to eliminate profitless 
sales. The last channel of distribution is the 
retailer's store, and if the retailer is not 
guaranteed a legitimate profit, all the efforts 
of the manufacturer to increase the gross sales 
will not bring the expected results. 

All the long years of experience and labor, 
money and energy expended may be lost if the 
manufacturer does not get the sincere co-opera- 
tion of the retailer. It is just and right for the 
manufacturer to establish the wholesale and re- 
tail price of his product. It will guarantee to 





The Road to Remedy 
Trade Evils 


By NICHOLAS EHRLICH 
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Al 


the consumer an honest article for an honest 
price. It will assure the distributor an honest 
compensation for honest work.. Price mainte- 
nance will create harmony and confidence be- 
tween producer, distributor and consumer. 
The demoralization in the trade will 
stop and the standard of a tobacco 
merchant will be raised. 
ARBITRATION.—Differences and 
misunderstanding between members 
in the trade should be adjusted by 
an arbitration committee. This 
would save them time, money and 
reputation, for the committee would 
regulate and adjust all complaints 
in the trade unselfishly and unbiased 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


Heavy Taxes AnD Poor To- 
Baccos.—The Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the United States spends 
over $20,000,000 annually for the 
improvements of agricultural prod- 
ucts in the country. The tobacco 
industry pays in revenue and taxes 
over $80,000,000 annually. It 
surely is entitled to some share of 
the expenditure for the improve- 
ment of the quality of the tobacco 


leaf. Yet comparatively little is 
spent for this. It is a well known 
fact that the tobacco industry 


suffers greatly from the beetle evil. 
The problem of fertilizing tobacco 
soil has not been advanced very far. 
The quality of burning is a serious 
question with imported and domes- 
tic tobaccos. The Government to- 
bacco tests are only of an informa- 
tional character after all. A general 
trade organization will be empowered to ad- 
vise and request the Government to employ 
the help of the best known scientific chemists 
for the recommendation of the proper fertilizer, 
and other aids for the leaf growers. 
LITERATURE.—There is a feeling of want of 
tobacco literature on local topics and general 
vital questions which should be given to the 
trade free of charge. Tobacco as a prophylactic 
and antiseptic, tobacco as a consolation and 
companion of the lonely, tobacco as a friend of 
the worker and the idler, tobacco as comforter to 
the weary mind, tobacco as a messenger of hope 
and rest, peace and pleasure—should be writ- 
ten up in special booklets and distributed 
through the trade in every city and town. 
SMOKER’s RicHts.—The smokers in_ this 
country pay millions in taxes annually. There- 
fore, they have a right to demand that smok- 
ing cars be provided on each train in every city 
and town. The boss prohibits the employee 
from smoking in the shop, his wife objects to 
his smoking in the house. Two New York pub- 
lic service commissioners, non-smokers, prevent 


(Continued on page 116.) 
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USH—DISPLAY—SELL 


these , big profit makers 


LA MURIEN ~ LA ZINDA 


These brands are meeting with great success wherever sold. This is evi- 
dent by the fact that dealers selling LA MURIEN and LA ZINDA are 


commenting upon their wonderful tendency to make steady customers. 


La Murien is a mild Havana proposition made in La Zinda is a clear Havana cigar made of the best 
several sizes and is appreciated by the most par- tobacco grown on the island of Cuba, of uniform 
ticular smokers. quality and the best workmanship. 


ADOLPH HIRTENSTEIN 


330-332 Fourth Ave. New York 
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WHAT ORGANIZATION CAN DO 
(Continued from page 114.) 


him from smoking while traveling. Where then 
shall a man smoke? This question ought to be 
thoroughly discussed in a special folder, and 
freely given out to the voter with a request that 
he should make it an issue with his representa- 
tives in the legislatures. The smokers’ rights 
should be considered and respected, by the 
legislator and by the public service commis- 
sioners. 

Lazsor TrousLes.—The industrial unrest is 
strongly felt in the cigar industry. Never be- 
fore in all the conflicts between capital and 
labor, was an industrial bureau fo1 information 
and advice so important as it is now. In many 
cases it would avoid strikes. Advice is neces- 
sary for the employer and more so for the 
employee. Hence, they need the counsel of an 
experienced body. Often indeed they receive 
impractical advice from untruthful or inex- 
perienced men. Labor troubles in most cases 
can be adjusted if properly attended to. Ad- 
justment can be made through a special bureau, 
which will have experts for settling differences 
at a small expense, thereby eliminating waste. 
Strikes at present are ruining manufacturers 
and demoralizing the workers. Examples of 
ruinous strikes have been evident in Cuba, 
Tampa, Key West and in many, many other 
tobacco centres in the union. Hence, if we 
would have a special expert body to take care 
of the industrial relations in the tobacco trade 
we would save the manufacturer his business 
and the worker his time, his money and his 
very existence. Reason, common sense and ex- 
perience should be the leading factors of the 
industrial bureau. Leaders of practical knowl- 
edge with long experience of handling human 
nature should participate in such a bureau. In 
every instance it should use the fitting man who 
will adjust the trouble without error. Con- 
disorder and trouble would thus be 
avoided. Healthy and hearty co-operation be- 
tween employer and employee could be secured 
through the services of such a bureau of a gen- 


fusion, 


eral trade organization. 
SugstituTion.—The evil of substitution in 
trade marks we meet in almost every branch of 
the trade. A trade mark is an asset to a manu- 
facturer. It embodies the results of much valu- 
able time, money and energy, expended in ad- 
vertising. It is the guarantee from the manufac- 
turer to the consumer that the name means 
quality and value. Any manufacturer who tries 
to substitute or imitate a trade mark, is stealing 
and destroying the property of the manufacturer 
who owns it. A general trade organization will 
be able to deal effectively with infringers of 
and business 


commercial ethics violators of 


morals and business laws. 
Over-TAXATION.—We consider the tobacco 
products a necessity used mostly by people who 
are not wealthy. The most of the tobacco prod- 
ucts are purchased for small amounts between 
five and 15 cents, and therefore taxes ought to 
be collected in a moderate way. The burden of 
taxes on this product, however, is heavier than 
on any other product in this country, with the 
exception of alcoholic drinks. Any increase in 
the cost of the Government strikes first the to- 
bacco industry. A general trade organization 
will have the proper representation before the 





legislatures and prevent an unjust and unequal 
distribution of taxes. 


Fanatics.—The sweeping reform movement 
often throws out to the front some fanatics or 
ambitious politicians who for some reason or 
other will attack the use of tobacco. They may 
introduce bills in legislatures which will cripple 
one or more branches of the tobacco trade. It 
is important to have a vigilant body watch care- 
fully these reforms, to check this undesirable 
movement in its infancy and encourage laws 
which whill benefit the tobacco business. 


FoREIGN TRADE.—We are sure that the Euro- 
pean war will end in the near future, and inter- 
national commerce will resume its function with 
more energy and vigor than ever before. The 
United States will be a dominant factor in the 
world’s commerce for many, many years to 
come. America has the best tobacco leaf, the 
finest tobacco products and the most skillful and 
artistic workmanship of tobacco products in the 
world. Why not establish agencies in all the 
European countries to create a demand for 
American tobacco merchandise. Such agencies 
would represent the American leaf grower and 
manufacturer in Europe and as a result will re- 
lieve the market here from overproduction for 
the benefit of everyone engaged in the tobacco 
business. 


DiIscRIMINATIONS.—Unjust and unreasonable 
discriminations products by 
railroads and insurance companies, are greatly 
The Fibreboard fight 


discrimination 


against tobacco 


felt in our industry. 
shows _ the 
practised against the shipments of cigars and 
cigarettes. While the shipments of liquor may 
be made in fibre containers without strap, cord 
or seal, cigarettes cannot be shipped the same 
way. Although in the State of North Carolina 
the shipment of cigarettes is permitted in 
strawboard containers, in other states it is not 
The freight rates are in some ter- 
ritories doubled, and the extra expense and dif- 
ficulties of shipment is considered an economic 
waste of time and money. Complaints of in- 
dividual concerns have little effect in the 
Government bureaus. Only a general trade or- 
ganization will be able to make a forceful effect 
on the lawmaking and executive bodies to 
liberate the tobacco products from all and any 
discriminations. 


seriousness of 


permissible. 


A SHAMEFUL Evin.—Refilling of cigar boxes 
is one of the shameful evils we have in our trade. 
It takes years of time, and a considerable 
amount of effort and money, to establish a trade- 
mark in the market, to make known to the con- 
sumer that a cigar made in a certain factory 
packed in a box with a certain name is the same 
he has been using for years. The consumer 
getting used to the blending of this particular 
cigar relies upon the name of the manufacturer 
and the brand which assure him that he will 
continue to receive the same kind of quality and 
flavor he has been used to. Then comes a re- 
filler—an infringer of the manufacturer’s 
rights—robs the manufacturer of his good name 
and reputation, and cheats the consumer of his 
usual pleasing smoke. The general trade or- 
ganization should employ all its power to pro- 
tect the manufacturer and consumer against the 
evil of outrageous box stuffing which is con- 
sidered unlawful, unethical, and immoral. 

Torsacco Epucation.—-With the development 





of department stores, chain stores and mail- 
order houses, the number of stores dealing 
strictly with cigars has been reduced consider- 
ably. The tobacco business became a side issue 
with general stores, and it is due to this that 
the tobacco products are greatly suffering. The 


tobacco product is quite different from any other 


product. You cannot place tobacco or cigars 
anywhere and keep it any length of time with- 
out injuring the flavor, color and taste. It re- 
quires a certain humidity, special care and 
knowledge of handling it. It is to the interest 
of the tobacco industry to educate the retail 
dealer about the handling and selling of tobacco 
products. It will also be of great benefit to the 
retail dealer to learn and know all about the 
goods he sells. It will help him to save much 
of his tobacco trade and keep the customers he 
makes through strenuous effort. A general 
trade organization will greatly assist in ac- 
complishing this task. 

SALESMANSHIP.—Wehavemanufacturers who 
are leaf specialists, expert blenders and artists 
of skilled workmanship ; yet many of them make 
little progress with their products in the market. 
Why? Because the ability of making a good 
article is not sufficient. We must have the 
ability of marketing it. Many salesmen in our 
trade do not answer the purpose of their mis- 
sion. A salesman is a man who represents or 
misrepresents his house. A good article pro- 
duced by a skillful manufacturer 1s only an idea 
or a good thought. It does not actually become 
valuable until the thought is expressed in use- 
ful action. The good article receives its value 
only when it is well distributed. No manufac- 
turer would trust his material to an unskilled 
worker for experimentation. Yet he often 
trusts his product to an untrained salesman. 

The reason for this is that the manufacturer 
or his manager, although skilled in production, 
knows little of scientific salesmanship and laws 
of psychology. The manufacturer will not pay 
$50 a week to a man who is worth $75, but he 
will often pay to a man $20 when his value to 
the concern is only $10. One-fifth of the sales- 
men do four-fifths of the business and four- 
fifths of salesmen do only one-fifth of the busi- 
ness. Many good salesmen are underpaid and 
neglected, while poor salesmen, but flatterers, 
are overestimated and overpaid. 

The science of efficiency and economy in 
salesmanship is yet in its infancy. We have but 
a few experienced experts in this country who 
have made a special study of human nature in 
the direction of commerce and business. No in- 
dividual concern is able to obtain the services 
of these specialists properly and systematically 
at a reasonable price. Only a large trade or- 
ganization would be able to obtain, arrange and 
engage the services of these specialists. 

A general trade organization can organize 
lecture centres in all large cities of the country. 
The tobacco salesman should be trained and 
directed by the expert human nature specialists. 
As it stands now the average salesman’s 
efficiency reaches only 30 per cent. ; while under 
the care of these experts through the general 
trade organization, the average salesman will 
be able to increase his efficiency to at least 70 
PEmiCent: 


“Just As Goop.’’—No trade suffers so much 


(Continued on page 120.) 
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BACHIA’S 
HAVANA CIGARS 


FOR MEN OF MEANS 


Since first offered on the market 12 years 
ago, the sale of the BACHIA BRAND has 
steadily increased. Superior quality, the 
best workmanship, and RELIABLE UNI- 


FORMITY is the reason why! 


This standard we shall continue to main- 
Calta SeWcullavemd: larocestock ot choice 
1913 Vuelta Abajo tobacco, and so will 
not be affected by the total failure of the 


GhODMULI Sm cal: 


All our cigars have our trademark band. 


Write for illustrated circular and 
BLiccmist: 


R. A. BACHIA & CO. 


47 West 16th Street NEW YORK 
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SOME AWARDS 
by the 


Panama-Pacifie International Exposition 






To the 
VAN DYCK CIGAR 
the 
MEDAL OF HONOR 


Highest Award in Its Class 








To the 
LA DILIGENCIA CIGAR 
the 
MEDAL OF HONOR 


Highest Award in Its Class 



















To the 
LITTLE BOBBIE CIGAR 
the 
GOLD MEDAL 


Next to the Highest Award 
in Its Class 





To the 


OWL CIGAR 


MEDAL OF HONOR 
Highest Award in Its Class 





To the 


Rost. BURNS CIGAR 
the 


MEDAL OF HONOR 
Highest Award in Its Class 





To the 
REIO CIGAR 
the 
MEDAL OF HONOR 
Highest Award in Its Class 
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To the 


GENL. ARTHUR CIGAR 


the 
GOLD MEDAL 


Next to the Highest Award 
in Its Class 


United Cigar Manufacturers Co. 
Theobald & Oppenheimer Co. 
M. A. Gunst & Co., Ine. 

Moreda & Co. 
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COMMENT 


EBs (Gp) is a pleasant sensation to be 
© eA e e 2 

g\ kexeithe recipient of high awards, 
five Medals of Honor and two 
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We frankly enjoy the honors which 
have been bestowed upon several of the 
brands we manufacture, by the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. 


But, because we have exhibited our 
brands and because they have won high 
honors, we do not want anyone in the 
cigar business to mistake our attitude. 


The genuine approval of our brands, 
by the cigar trade, is a higher honor and 
more important to us than any distinc- 
tion which an international exposition 
could grant to our products. 

But higher still, we believe, in honor 
and importance, both to us and to the 
trade distributing and selling our brands, 
is the approval of the smoker himself. 


That is what we are working for. 


United Cigar Manufacturers Co. 
Theobald & Oppenheimer Co. 
M. A. Gunst & Co., Ine. 

Moreda & Co. 
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WHAT ORGANIZATION CAN DO 
(Continued from page 1106.) 


from substitutes and “Just as good” articles 
as the tobacco trade. A manufacturer may ap- 
ply his life-long experience to make a particular 
blend for a good tasting cigar. Yet a competitor 
may introduce an inferior article and through 
imisrepresentation the consumer may be switched 
over to that inferior brand. It is advisable that 
when a consumer smokes a mild clear Havana 
cigar he should know it, and not be deceived by 
any substitute. It is the consumer’s privilege 
and right to know more about the product he is 
using. To make him understand why he likes 
a certain brand and explain to him the benefit 


all this 
should be the aim and duty of a general trade 





of a product made in a modern factory 


organization. 

TrabE Lecrures.—We have now better and 
finer tobacco products than we had 20 years ago. 
We hope that in the near future by the latest 
modern methods and improvements we will 
have a tobacco product still better and still finer 
than we have now. We have several million 
men belonging to different fraternal societies in 
this country. Most of them are smokers. They 
arrange smoking entertainments every now and 
then. 
entertainments lectures on tobacco are grate- 
fully appreciated by the members present. It is, 
therefore, advisable that a general tobacco trade 
organization with the assistance of the tobaccco 
trade papers should prepare and organize a 
corps of lecturers to meet the demand. These 
lectures will increase the sale of tobacco prod- 
It will bring the con- 


I can say from experience that at such 


ucts of a higher grade. 
sumer closer to standard brands of high quality. 
It will. reduce the amount of substitution and 
increase the respect and gratitude from the 
smoker to the tobacco merchant. 

TRADE Press.—A most important -function 
is performed in the tobacco business by the trade 
press. Each paper has an individual character 
and all together are enlightening, instructive 
and teaching the tobacco man how to do more 
and better business and how to win respect from 
the customer and gain his confidence in their 
merchandise. However, many tobacco men do 
not realize the importance of subscribing or 
reading the trade papers when subscribed for. 
A general trade organization would endeavor 
to see that each member of the trade should 
read at least one good trade paper and be posted 
on the progress of the trade. 

ATTENTION.—We call the attention of all the 
thinking tobacco merchants to the great need 
and importance of a general trade organization. 
All the individual organizations in our tobacco 
trade should strive to a general organization. 
A general organization should have the object 
in view of uniting all individual organizations 
into one significant factor in the tobacco trade 
for the benefit of all of us. Its purpose should 
be to build and construct a prosperous tobacco 
industry for the good of all the members in the 


trade. 


ON 
* 





Who Can Remember? 

When Edward Wodiska of Corall, Wodiska 
& Co., was one of the most popular young, 
romantic actors in the United States? 

When R. M. Ellis was a telegraph oper- 
ator? 


I 


HINT 





SAMMAMISH 


When J. H. McPike was in the cigar business 
Mtv, JoOuis.? 

Nat J. Rice was selling Pittsburgh stogies for 
R. & W. Jenkinson ? 

When Tom Gray was general sales manager 
tor O’Halloran, & Co.? 

When Gen. E. B. McAlpin the tobacco man 
was a baseball magnate? 

When George J. Whelan was a salesman for 
High Admiral cigarettes ? 

When Powhattan G. Gordon was selling 
George W. Childs cigars? 

When the Butler Bros. were office boys for 
the Kinney Tobacco Co.? 

When Vanity Fair cigarettes were one of the 
leading brands in America? 

When Asa Lemlein was one of the biggest 
tobacco jobbers in New York? 

When Leopold Powell was a traveling sales- 
man for Julius Ellinger & Son? 

When the late Daniel Quinn was the best 
known tobacco jobber in Boston? 

When Lichtenstein Bros. & Co. were making 
the Lord Tennyson cigar famous? 

When George L. Storm was conducting a 
retail cigar store on Sixth avenue? 

When the late Tom Allen was a partner of 
John L. Sullivan in a Broadway cafe? 

When D. H. McAlpin & Son were packing 
gold coins with their chewing tobacco? 

When Eugene Vallens began making the 
Preterencia brand of cigars in Detroit? 

When Robert E. Lane was clerk in the retail 
cigar store of the late Julius Blankenstein? 

When Lozano, Pendas & Co., was one of the 
best known clear Havana firms in the trade? 

When the old Straiton & Storm cigar factory 
in New York was the largest in America? 

When the Manuel Garcia was the biggest sell- 
ing brand of imported cigars in New York? 

When one of the biggest plug tobacco fac- 
tories in the world was located in Brooklyn? 

When Thurber, Whyland & Co. were the big- 
gest cigar and tobacco jobbers in New York? 

When Oscar Hammerstein, of grand opera 
fame was a cigar maker working at the bench? 

When Sam H. Harris was working in the 
New York cigar factory of Sanchez & Haya? 

When the late Moses P. Wetmore of St. Louis 
started to put the Tobacco Trust out of business ? 

When John W. Merriam was a plug tobacco 
salesman for Paul J. Sorg of Middletown, O.? 

When the big tobacco factory of Anderson & 
Co. was located on Liberty street, New York? 

When the late I. B. Krinsky began making 
the first Turkish cigarettes in the United States ? 

When Jac Wertheim was senior member of 
the newly organized firm of Wertheim & Schif- 
cere 

When the late Ferdinand Hirsch was United 
States representative for Henry Clay & Bock & 
Co.? : ; 

When Percival S. Hill first entered the trade 
in connection with Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco 
Coxe 

When Thomas H. Hall first began using 
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painted sign boards to popularize Between the 
Acts? 

When “Uncle Billy” Daniels was one of the 
best known characters in the cigar trade in Chi- 
cago? ; 

When John W. Surbrug was working behind 
the counter in his father’s cigar store on Ann 
street? 

When the late John Blakeley had one of the 
best known cigar stores in Down Town, New 
York? 

When the cigar stand of the late John Kelly, 
on Park Row, was one of the landmarks in New 
York? 

When Marcelino Perez of the Tuval factory 
was conducting a retail cigar store in New 
York? 

When Roth, Bruner & Feist had one of the 
biggest little cigar factories in the world in Cin- 
cinnati? 

When the “generously good” George W. 
Childs was the biggest selling five-cent cigar in 
America ? 

When a single factory in New York made 
more clear Havana cigars than the entire State 
of Florida? 

When the Drummond Tobacco Co. of St. 
Louis was carrying on a big fight against Lig- 
gett & Myers? 

When Planet and Neptune brands of plug to- 
bacco were on sale in every grocery store in 
New England? 

When James B. Duke brought the first ship- 
ment of Cameo cigarettes to New York on a 
sailing vessel? 

When the late M. Falk, founder of the Falk 
Tobacco Co. was a traveling salesman for Cam- 
eron & Cameron? 

When Tampa was a fishing village on the sand 
dunes of Florida with a population of only a 
few hundred people? 

When the late “Baron” Baker, then one of 
the best known salesmen in America, was sell- 
ing Glaccum cigars? 

When the Solace brand of fine cut chewing 
tobacco was on sale in practically every corner 
saloon in New York? 

When the Hoffman House Bouquet was the 
best advertised and largest selling brand of ten- 
cent cigars in America? 

When the Boston house of Estabrook & Eaton 
began to introduce their Marguerite brand of 
cigars in New England? 

When the late R. W. Tansill was fast becom- 
ing a millionaire introducing Tansill’s Punch, 
five-cent cigar to the trade? 

When practically every cigar store in New 
York had a window display of Seal of North 
Carolina smoking tobacco? 

When the prince of good fellows, Robert 
Brown, was making the Robert Burns the big- 
gest selling ten-cent cigar in New York? 

When the late Anthony Schulte started in the 
retail cigar business with a single stand in 
French’s hotel, which stood on the present site 
of the New York World-building ? 
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44 Years the Standard 


by which 


ALL CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS 


oh Have Been Judged 


MILD KEY WEST HAVANA CIGARS 











Write For Open Territory 


E. H. GATO CIGAR COMPANY 


Factory: Key West, Florida 


OFFICE: 203 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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DUARDO H. GATO is a name that means 
From coast to 


much to many smokers. 
coast for 44 years, the excellence of E. H. Gato 
clear Havana cigars has been acknowledged. 
Siicies LoAle the 
brands of E. H. 
Gato have been 
guarantees of qual- 
ity. Persistently 
maintained, despite 
L-Ont 
gen- 


competition, 
more than a 
eration, the honor 
of having the larg- 
est distribution of 
clear Havanas 
“Weestvot tire 
Rockies” belongs to 
Eduardo H. Gato. 
Though Key West 
recently celebrated its centennial, the man who 
helped most to put Key West on the map, promi- 
nently so far as clear Havana cigars are con- 
cerned is Ed. H. Gato. 
The BAS Gators 
gar Co., a quarter of a 
century ago, manufac- 
tured millions of good 
clar Havanas annually. 
In the trade today, not- 
withstanding the stress 
and changes of passing 
years, ‘the prestige of 





GATO. 


FERNANDO H. 


Gato, never impaired, 
is even higher and the 
output of the big Key 
West factory contrib- 
utes more importantly 
to the cigar supply of 
the United States. 
When Eduardo H. 
Gato went to Key 
West, he made history 
Havana 
cigar Hie 
saw the possibilities of 
the situation. He real- 
that, for cigar- 
manufacturing, Key 
West had the climatic 
advantages of Cuba. 
On American soil, only 90 miles from Havana, 


in the clear 
business. 


ized 


he laid broad the foundations of a great cigar 
industry. By building up his business, E. H. Gato 
became the richest 
man, the most im- 
portant citizen in 
Key West. 

His ability to 
select tobacco 
greatly assisted his 
success) In) the 
most favored dis- 
tricts: of Cuba he 
sought for leaf hay- 
particular 
a special 
He knew 


ing a 
richness, 
aroma. 





GATO, 


FRANCISCO H, 


The Famous House of Gato 


Old Established Key West Firm Has Been Making Clear Havanas Since 1871 





ASA LEMLEIN, 
Sales Manager. 








practically every grower in Vuelta Abajo; he 
would go out of his way to obtain even a small 
quantity of extra choice tobacco. 

The high standard he established at the com- 
mencement of his 
career as a manu- 
facturer has never 
been lowered. Cost 
what it ‘might, he 
has always assured 
himself of the su- 
perior 
the leaf used in 
making E. H. Gato 
cigars. 

he: 5 He Gato 
brands, introduced 
on the Pacific coast 
ago, 
yet are in highest 
favor from San Diego to Alaska. In San Fran- 
cisco, where the consumption of clear Havana 
cigars has been, and is, proportionately greater 
than in any other large 
city in the United 
States, E. H. Gato Ci- 
gars have upheld their 
reputation as the best 
sellers. 

In Alaska, during the 
first numerous 
miners cheeriully 
traded gold dust, 
valued at $18 an ounce, 
for E, H. Gato cigars. 
In some of the camps, 
the rate of exchange 
was an ounce of gold 
for a dozen Gato per- 
fectos. Gatos lead all 
other brands  distrib- 
uted in Alaska today. 

If Californians and 
A las kasys “exhibit 
marked preference for 
E. H. Gato cigars, in- 
habitants of other 
States are hardly less 
partial. The enormous 
total distribution of 
the Boquet de Eduardo 
H. Gato, La Estrella, Cressida and Mi Preferida 
brands, all Cuban hand made cigars guaranteed 
to be strictly high class tobacco, continues be- 


quality of 





many years 


TOMASO. H. 


GATO. 


rush, 


Sime leGie s 
know that “Gato 
1871” on cigars like 
“24 karat” on gold 
is an attestation of 
the highest quality. 

The officers and 
directors of the E. 
H. Gato Cigar Co. 
are: President Ed- 
uardo H. Gato and 
IMLS) se eyelie {Sfoyia S. 
Fernando H. Gato, 
vice-president ; Ed- 


cause 


EDUARDO H. GATO, JR. 





uardo H. Gato, Jr., vice-president and secre- 


tary; Francisco” Hy “Gato,” director, and 





EDUARDO H. GATO, SR. 


Tomaso H. Gato, director. Asa Lemlein, the 
general sales manager is a man favorably known 
to the cigar trade of the entire country. 
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NEW USE FOR THE TRADE PAPERS 





How Some Enterprising Dealers Are Employing Items 
and Advertisements in the Show Window. 

Did you ever notice that the time-honored 
practice of pasting a newspaper clipping on a 
piece of cardboard and putting the card in a 
show window never fails to attract attention? 

While window display experts are racking 
their brains for new ideas with which to attract 
the passing public, this plan never weakens in 
its efficacy. 

Dozens, oftentimes scores of people will stop 
and wrinkle their foreheads and strain their 
eyes rather than miss what the clipping has to 
say. 

Therefore, the custom of using newspaper 
clippings in window displays may be accepted 
as a good one. Results count. 

It seems that now, after trade papers—some 
of them, at least—have been published for 
many, many years, dealers are beginning to see 
the possibilities offered in every issue. 

For example, if you see a particularly strik- 
ing advertisement of a brand you carry, cut the 
advertisement out and put in the window on a 
bit of cardboard. There’s a news item about 
a brand or a man connected with your store, 
or with the passing public, cut it out and do 
likewise. 

Turn the trade paper to good account. If 
you're keeping a file of the paper and don’t 
care to mutilate copies, you are sufficiently 
progressive to be able to afford two subscrip- 
tions, so have one subscription sent for use in 
cutting out and pasting up, and the other for 
use in your file. 

Aggressive members of several trades have 
already seen the wisdom of actually using their 
trade papers in this manner.—Retailers’ 
Journal. 


a 
e 


“A pipe, a stogie or a cigar on Sunday will 
rob no man of the reward of the just in the 
hereafter. The enjoyment of a smoke will put 
him in a bétter frame of mind for the proper 
observance of his day of rest.” 
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The New Bachelor Cigar 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AND BEST SELLING 
5c. CIGARS IN THE UNITED STATES 





. J. DUNN & CO. 


Makers 


438 & 440 East 91st Street’ - New Yor 
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SOMETHING ABOUT 
ITS FOUNDER, THE LATE T. H. DELANO 
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“TOBACCO” 
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By 
C. FRED: CROSBY 
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T )BACCO has been a positive force in the 
trade which it represents for nearly 30 
years. The first issue of Toracco appeared 
Friday, May 14, 1886, and that date marks the 
beginning of a new era in tobacco trade jour- 
nalism as Topacco was able almost at the 
outset to revolutionize the attitude of the 
trade toward trade papers. 

It is difficult for the present generation in 
the trade—the men who have come upon the 
stage of action since Topacco came into being 
In the 
days before Topacco appeared to blaze the 


—to appreciate the old conditions. 


path and demonstrate the possi- 
that its founder had so 
clearly perceived, the existing to- 


bilities 


bacco trade journals were hardly a 
credit to the trade. They were but 
meagerly supported, and as a con- 
sequence were crudely edited and 
poorly printed, contained no illus- 
trations, no special features, and in 
a word nothing that was likely to 
them the regard or esteem 
number of 


win for 

of any considerable 

readers. 

How the Trade Press Was Formerly 
Regarded. 


Before Torsacco had demon- 
strated, the possibilities of advertis- 
ing in a first-class tobacco trade 
paper, no one in the cigar and to- 
bacco industry had ever looked 
upon such advertising seriously as 
a business proposition. Instead of 
looking upon the money that was 
spent for space in a trade paper as 
an investment, which, judiciously 
and properly expended, was certain 
to return a handsome profit to the 
advertiser, they were prone to re- 
gard the expenditure from one of 
insurance 


two standpoints—as fire 





or as a charity. 

In other words, the money was 
paid for space in trade papers either 
to purchase immunity from editorial 
slings and arrows of a_ personal C. 
character which might be, and too 
often were, directed against the members of 
the trade who refrained from buying space; 
or else it was handed over, more or less grudg- 
ingly, because the trade papers were looked 
upon as a sort of poor relation of the trade 
that must be supported in some way while 
they lived, although the great majority of 
manufacturers seemed to feel that it might be 
regarded as a wise dispensation of Providence 
if the trade papers would succumb to insuff- 
cient sustenance and quietly suspend. 

The manufacturers were not to be blamed 
for this attitude. The tobacco trade papers 
anterior to the appearance of Tosacco had 
little circulation influence. They 
were big blanket sheets, each page as large as 


and less 


the average daily newspaper of the present 


time; they were crudely printed on the flim- 
attempt ‘at 
advertising 


siest paper, with practically no 
illustration, either in the news or 
columns. 

There was not the slightest attempt to 
cover the news of the trade in a thorough and 
The editors of the to- 


bacco trade publications of that time were 


systematic manner. 


not themselves trained newspaper men, and 
the incomes from the papers would not admit 
of regular correspondents being maintained 
at important centers, or of special reporters 
with the various 


expert knowledge of 





FRED: CROSBY, EDITOR OF “TOBACCO,” WHO PRESIDED 
BILTMORE CONFERENCE. 


branches of the trade to cover the local field. 

But the inherent weakness of the tobacco 
trade papers of those days was that they never 
made the slightest effort to interest jobbers 
and retail dealers. The great mass of dealers 
scarcely knew of their existence, and hardly 
one in five thousand of the retail members of 
the trade had ever seen a copy of a tobacco 
trade paper. 

The publishers regarded it as useless to at- 
tempt to reach the retail dealers, and such 
meagre circulation as they had was confined 
to leaf dealers and manufacturers. Of course, 
the manufacturers could not expect to sell 
their product to each other, and under the 
circumstances it is scarcely to be wondered at 
that the possibilities of advertising in the ex- 


AT THE 


isting trade papers did not appeal to them. 

It was at this juncture that the first issue of 
Tosacco made its appearance, with the long 
famihar heading which is reproduced in connec- 
tion with this article. 

Tosacco was founded by the late Thomas 
H. Delano, a man of wide experience and great 
force of character, who had given the matter 
much deliberation and serious thought, and 
who recognized that a radical departure from 
existing methods was imperative if the pub- 
lication was to succeed. He realized that there 
was only one way in which the advertising 
pages could be made valuable to the 
manufacturers—and that was by 
securing a large number of sub- 
scribers among the distributors and 
dealers who handled cigars and to- 
bacco. 

As he formulated his plans he 
foresaw that he must make a paper 
that would be of interest and value 
to these people, not only a paper 
which they might be induced to sub- 
scribe for, but a paper which they 
would actually read with interest 
and profit. 

Pathfinder of Tobacco Trade Journalism. 

It is well to remember that Mr. 
Delano without 
chart 


was practically 


or compass to steer by. 
Things that are today considered 
the common property of all tobacco 
trade papers had to be invented and 
devised by him. He made Topacco 
the Pathfinder of Tobacco Trade 
Journalism, and it has been per- 
sistently imitated and followed by 
its contemporaries. 

Tosacco discarded the old, cum- 


bersome blanket page form; was 


printed upon good paper; in- 
troduced illustrations; employed 
trained newsgatherers; engaged 


regular salaried correspondents ; 
originated the system of publishing 
valuable trade statistics; and se- 
cured and printed special articles 
prepared by expert authorities upon 
store equipment and window display. In each 
and all of these things it has been imitated by 
contemporaries. 

In the first issue of Tosacco, nearly 30 years 
ago, its principles and purposes were outlined, 
under the modest caption, “About Ourselves.” 
The platform then laid down, was as follows: 

Platform Laid Down 30 Years Ago. 

“This is the initial number of Tonacco—a 
journal devoted to the interests of wholesale 
and retail dealers in every form of manufac- 
tured tobacco. 
of this country is so vast it is hardly possible 
for one journal to cover the whole field. There 
are now able journals looking after the inter- 
ests of the planter and the manufacturer. 


(Continued on page 126.) 
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“TOBACCO” AND ITS FOUNDER 
(Continued from page 124.) 

Without slighting those interests, it is the 

purpose of this journal to look particularly 

after the special interests of wholesale and re- 

tail dealers. 

“Once a week Tospacco will make its ap- 
pearance, bright, crisp and genial—welcome 
visitor, with all the latest and freshest news 
from over the seas, across the continent, and 
about your next door neighbor—gossipy, but 
by no means vulgar, learned, perhaps, but by 
no means pedantic. The opinions expressed 
will be those of this journal, as profound as 
the subject will bear and conscientious study 
will afford, but always honest, open and to the 
point. 

“Topacco starts in life with no ‘entangling 
relations,’ is therefore free; and can afford to 
be honest and truly independent. There is 
nobody ‘behind it,’ so the reader can trust it, 
and if an honest and faithful endeavor can 
merit that trust, you shall have it. 

“Although Toxsacco is abundantly supplied 
with the goods of this world to stand a long 
and vigorous siege, yet the immutable laws 
of nature are that, without support ye shall 
surely fail. Accepting the situation, the pur- 
pose of this journal is to merit success and 
have no fear for the result at the hands of a 
trade that has always been more than gener- 
ous to all those who have deserved its con- 
fidence. 

“Our New York contemporaries will recog- 
nize the fact that we are at the other end of 
the trade from the one occupied by them; 
that there is room enough for all; and we ask 
at their hands what they will certainly re- 
ceive at ours, courteous and considerate treat- 
ment at all times. 

“Without protesting too much, Tospacco 
hopes to grow in years, wax in strength, be- 
come more intelligent and useful day by day, 
and by the ever-widening circle of its ac- 
quaintance spread the light of progressive 
thought, becoming a useful and entertaining 
companion to each one of the wholesale and 
retail dealers manufactured 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land.” 


in tobacco 


Early Independence of Tobacco. 
In the first issue of Tospacco appeared the 
“No individuals, 


firms or corporations, engaged in the tobacco 


following announcement: 


industry in any manner, are directly or indi- 
rectly interested in the paper financially or 
otherwise. Tosacco will be published solely 
in the interests of the dealer in manufactured 
tobacco and smokers’ articles, and no money 
or labor will be spared to make it a first-class 
trade paper in every respect, and an authority 
on every branch of the business. In it will be 
found each week all the latest and most re- 
liable information obtained by our own re- 
porters and correspondents in all parts of the 
country.” 

The platform announced by Toxacco at the 
outset was the result of such careful thought, 
and the policy had been so clearly mapped 
out, that it has been steadfastly maintained 
to this day, with only such minor changes as 
have resulted from time to time through 
changing conditions in the trade, 


Always Recognized as the Dealers’ Paper. 

Topacco has always been recognized as 
pre-eminently the paper for the dealer and 
distributor, and it has always enjoyed the 
proud distinction of being the trade newspaper 
—the paper that covered the trade field thor- 
oughly and comprehensively, printing the 
news, printing it promptly, and giving the 
essential facts in crisp, succinct form without 
any undue padding. 

Editorially, Tosnacco has always been ab- 


threats were carried out. But knowing that 
it was fighting for the right, and for a prin- 
ciple which must eventually be recognized, it 
persevered, single handed and alone, its con- 
temporaries going so far as to openly attempt 
to defend the use of the counterfeit labels. 
Topnacco continued its fight, and in time 
aroused a sentiment throughout the entire 
trade which eventually led to a discontinu- 
ance of the old practice by all reputable man- 
ufacturers and resulted in raising the trade to 








ORIGINAL 


It has 
never hesitated to advocate movements and 
measures which it believed would be for the ad- 
vancement of the trade and it has never fal- 
tered when there were abuses to be exposed. 

A shining example of the fearlessness and 
independence of Tosacco was furnished in its 
early days, which did more to raise the stand- 
ard of the cigar industry and place it on a 
more elevated plane, than any one thing that 
has ever been accomplished by a trade paper 
in any line of commerce and industry. 

Only the oldest members of the trade can 
personally recall the old conditions and fully 
appreciate the splendid work which Toracco 
was able to accomplish for the trade in bring- 
ing about a proper regard for property rights 
in labels. 

It is impossible to understand today the 
lax ideas that universally prevailed through- 
out the trade in the United States 30 years 
ago regarding the integrity of cigar labels. 
Practically every prominent label of the lead- 
ing factories in Havana was openly appro- 
priated and infringed by manufacturers in the 
United States. Manufacturers were 
honest and upright in every other respect 
seemed to regard it as the proper thing to use 
counterfeit labels, and American lithograph- 
ers, who would no more engage in such prac- 


solutely fearless and independent. 


who 


tices at present than they would print bogus 
stocks and bonds, openly announced that they 
were ready to duplicate the labels of manu- 
facturers in Havana. 

American were not 
lacking in a general way in character and. in- 
tegrity, seemed to assume that manufacturers 
in Havana had no rights which they were 


bound to respect. 


manutacturers who 


A cigar dealer who had 
built up a trade in imported cigars could, and 
in many instances did, go to an American 
manufacturer of clear Havana goods, and ar- 
range for a supply of cigars of identical shapes 
and sizes of those which he had been buying 
in Cuba, packed under a label which could 
hardly be distinguished from that on the 
boxes which came from Havana. 


One of “Tobacco’s” Earliest Victories. 

This was the state of affairs when Tosacco 
began a campaign against such .practices. 
Topacco’s action was strenuously and in 
some cases bitterly resented. Topacco was 
harshly criticised in many quarters; threat- 
ened with the loss of subscriptions and adver- 
tising patronage; and in some cases these 


HEADING 


OF TOBACCOR 


a higher plane than it had ever occupied 
before. 
Statistics Accepted as Standard Authority. 

To detail even the merest fraction of all 
that Tosacco has undertaken and accom- 
plished for the good of the trade in the past 
20 years would fill many pages. Its compila- 
tions of statistics have always been accepted 
as the standard authority, and it has happened 
on numerous occasions that they have been 
taken as the basis of arguments before Con- 
and legislative committees, com- 
and other public officials. 

In the matter of impressing the retail mem- 
bers of the trade with the importance of 
bright and attractive stores, handsome fix- 
tures and accessories, and above all in incul- 
cating a sense of the absolute cash value of 
effective window display, Tosnacco has dur- 
ing the past 30 years exerted an influence for 
the general good that has been absolutely in- 
calculable. 


gressional 
missioners 


The immense and far reaching influence 
which Tosacco has exerted in this direction 
is exemplified by the remarks of a prominent 
dealer in Cincinnati some ten years ago. Cin- 
cinnati, be it remembered, is famous for its 
elegantly appointed cigar stores, and one of 
the leading members of the Cincinnati trade 
said: 

“We feel that we are entitled to point with 
pride to the fine array of cigar stores which 
we have in Cincinnati. We believe that they 
will compare more than favorably with those 
in any other city in the United States, not 
even accepting New York and Chicago, and I 
feel free to say that Tonacco can take to itself 
much of the credit for this. The retail cigar 
stores in Cincinnati have been practically 
revolutionized during the past dozen years, 
and a large share of the credit for the im- 
provement brought about can be truly as- 
cribed to the fact that we have all been regu- 
lar readers of Tosacco. 


A Revolution in Window Display. 


And Toracco has exercised an equally po- 
tent influence in the matter of window dis- 
play. It was the first publication in the to- 
bacco trade to make regular use of half-tone 
illustrations in its columns, and thus furnish 
the trade with a practical demonstration of 
what other dealers were doing in this line in 
different sections of the country. At the same 


(Continued on page 128.) 
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“TOBACCO” AND ITS FOUNDER 


(Continued from page 1206.) 





time it printed a long series of thoroughly 
practical articles upon the subject of dress- 
ing cigar store windows, especially prepared 
by recognized experts, and illustrated with 
specially prepared engravings and diagrams. 

The trade as a whole was thus awakened to 
the importance of window display, and the 
changes this that been 
wrought in the past 30 years can to a great 


in regard have 
extent be attributed primarily to the influence 
of Topacco, which has furnished a mass of 
invaluable suggestions upon the subject of 
window dressing, all based upon the practical 
experience of enterprising and successful 
dealers. 

In all the years of its existence ToBacco 
has always stood ready to foster and support 
any movement for the general benefit of the 
trade. Thus when it was planned to hold a 
Tobacco Exposition in New York in 1905, on 
a much greater scale, Tospacco was the only 
trade paper that freely gave its active support 
to the enterprise. Its contemporaries main- 
tained an attitude of more or less thinly veiled 
hostility. 

It was generally admitted throughout the 
trade that the success of the Exposition would 
have been absolutely impossible but for the 
support which it received from Tosacco and 
Chairman Sidney J]. Freeman, in whose hands 
was vested the executive management of the 
great show, cheerfully paid the following trib- 
“ite. to) the 
wielded: 


influence which Tosacco had 

“I desire to state in the most emphatic 
manner possible, that no other one force, or 
combination of forces, not even excepting the 
management itself, was so powerful and far- 
reaching in bringing about the splendid suc- 
To- 
RACCO aroused the manufacturers, and awak- 
ened the interest of the dealers and brought 
Without 
the assistance of Torsacco anything like the 
success achieved would have been utterly im- 
possible.” 


cess of the recent Tobacco Exposition. 


them to the show in large numbers. 


This is an example of the way in which To- 
Bacco has always extended its earnest support 
to all laudable movements in the trade. 

Thomas H. Delano died in January, 1904, 
and shortly after his death Tosacco was pur- 
chased by the present owners, who brought to 
the of developing it 
abundant capital and ample experience in the 


work improving and 
- field of daily as well as trade journalism. The 
new owners at once enlarged the paper, trans- 
formed and modernized its appearance, great- 
ly of service, 
broadened the scope of its editorial comment, 


widened the area its news 
aligned it with the Independents in the fight 
for industrial freedom in the tobacco trade 
field. 


quick and cordial response from the trade 


These improvements met with such 


that in just six months after the change of 
ownership the circulation of Topacco had 
more than doubled and its prestige and influ- 
ence have been steadily maintained where the 
tobacco industry touches the interests of job- 
bers, wholesalers, retailers and dealers gen- 
erally, 





THE EDITOR OF “TOBACCO” 


C. Fred: Crosby Has Had a Varied and Active Career 
in the Newspaper Business. 

C. Fred: Crosby, editor of Tosacco for the 
past 16 years, became associated with Thomas 
H. Delano, the founder of Topacco, in the lat- 
ter part of the year 1899. Mr. Crosby had for 
a few years previous to that time been the edi- 
tor of Tobacco Trades, a publication issued in 
Boston, so that he has been actively identified 


with the tobacco trade press for almost 20 
years. 

With the exception of some two years de- 
voted to the business and publicity end of 


various amusement enterprises, Mr. Crosby was 
actively engaged in daily newspaper work from 
the time that he left school until he became 
connected with the trade press. He at different 
times filled various responsible positions as re- 
porter, sporting editor, city editor, telegraph 
editor, managing editor, editorial writer, and 
special writer on various prominent and suc- 
cessful morning and evening newspapers in 
New York and New England, besides contrib- 
uting to various magazines and periodicals. 

In addition to his editorial work, Mr. Crosby 
has had much experience in the preparation of 
advertising copy for department stores, manu- 
facturers, and wholesale houses, and has gained 
a well-deserved reputation as an expert in the 
preparation of forceful and convincing adver- 
tising matter. 

Mr. Crosby is a life member of the New York 
Press Club and a member of the board of trus- 
tees, a member of the house committee, and 
chairman of the committee on charities of that 
He is a member and recording 
secretary of The Fossils, an organization hav- 
ing members in practically all sections of the 
United States, and a past president of the 
Gotham Club. He is also a member of the So- 
ciety of American Magicians, an organization 
having its headquarters in New York, with 
members in all parts of the world. 

Mr. Crosby has been an active member of 
the Masonic fraternity for many years, and is a 
past master of Justice Lodge, No. 753, of New 
York. He was the originator of the Famous 
Traveling Trowel, which has visited scores of 
Masonic Lodges in all sections of the United 
States, as well as in Canada and Mexico, having 
traveled some 35,000 miles up to the present 
time. He was for many years a member of the 
Masonic Club, in New York and also of Massa- 
chusetts Commandery of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion. 

At the inception of the recent organization 
movement in the tobacco trade, Mr. Crosby, as 
the dean of the tobacco trade press, was unani- 
mously chosen as chairman of the committee of 
arrangements to prepare for the luncheon and 
conference held at the Biltmore Hotel, Satur- 
day, September 25, and in connection with Carl 
Werner, editor of Tobacco Leaf, C. A. Wessel, 
of the United States Tobacco Journal, J. Law- 
ton Kendrick, of the Tobacco World, and Vin- 
cent J. Farley, of the Retail Tobacconist, labored 
indefatigably to make that occasion a success. 

In the years that Mr. Crosby has been active 
in the tobacco trade press, he has traveled ex- 
tensively in all parts of the United States, and 
enjoys the personal acquaintance and friendship 
of hundreds of members of the tobacco trade 


organization. 


in all of its various branches from manufacturers 
to retailers. 
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LEADERS IN LITTLE CIGARS 





House of S. Monday & Sons Turn Out One Type of 
Short Smoke at Rate of a Million a Week. 

S. Monday & Sons, in the manufacture of 
rolled little cigars, are the leaders. Among 
manufacturers of little cigars, having an an- 
nual output of more than 50,000,000, S. Mon- 
day & Sons are the leading independents. Of 
independent wholesale distributors of tobacco 
products, the House of Monday is the largest 
in Greater New York. 

This 
highest efficiency in manufacturing and whole- 
saling, had its origin in a little cigar factory 
established by S. Monday in 1860. From a 
humble beginning, almost the smallest possible, 
to the prestige and achievements of S. Monday 
& Sons today, the years that intervened were 
bridged over by patient toil, careful planning 
and unremitting attention to details. 

The House of Monday, with the reputation 


immense business, exemplifying the 


and facilities it now has for transacting big 
business, was built up gradually. Strengthened 
by legitimate accretions each year, it has be- 
come most solid financially. Commercially, it 
stands so high that its importance is seen every- 
where in the trade. 

As distributors of tobacco products, S. Mon- 
day & Sons not only cover the metropolitan 
district thoroughly but also extend their busi- 
ness to many cities of the country. Practically 
no order is too big for S. Monday & Sons to 
fill. No matter how small an order of a little 
dealer may be, they look after it carefully. 

The 18-60, Big M., Imperialettes and Hunter 
brands of little cigars made by S. Monday & 
Sons are achieving the greatest popularity. 
The 18-60 brand, though recently brought out, 
is decidedly the big winner of the year. 

Of S. Monday & Sons, “Moe” Monday is 
president and “Joe” Monday is secretary and 
treasurer. 


Sh 
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SANITARY DISPLAY FIXTURES 


Crystal Cigar Box Lids of the Becker Design Help Deal- 
ers Increase Sales. 

Sanitary, conspicuous, pleasing; showing 
goods to best advantage, giving a touch of 
elegance to any store, Becker’s patent crystal 
cigar box lids help retailers to make more sales. 
Compared with the old fashioned box covers of 
glass enclosed in clumsy metal frames, Becker's 
new crystal lids obtain decided preference. Ex- 
perience proves that the metal frames instead 
of always preventing the glass from breaking, 
frequently were directly responsible for break- 
age. The P. A. Becker Co. holds patents on 
the hinges that increase the utility and beauty 
of the crystal glass lid. 


BS 


QUALITY MANILAS. 


Sidney J. Freeman, importer and distributor 
of Magallanes, Flor de Intal, Puntacimo, El 
Tamarindo and Flor de Asinga brands manu- 
factured in Manila by Kuenzle & Streiff, has 
demonstrated most successfully to the trade 
during the past year how well it pays to handle 
quality Manilas. In many respects he has done 
splendidly. 
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SHADE-GROWN WRAPPER CIGARS 
Product of S. Palo & Co., a Subsidiary of Simon Batt 
& Co., Has Won Favor With Many Smokers. 

The evolution of the shade-grown wrapped 
cigar, from an experiment to approaching per- 
fection, is well shown in the development of 
Since their first utilization 
of shade-grown tobacco, S. Palo & Co. have 


the S. Palo brand. 


concentrated their efforts on the production of 
Not a clear Havana 
weakened until it is nearly tasteless; not a good 


a mild Havana cigar. 


Havana made insipid, but an agreeably aromatic, 





Calle Industria, Havana, receives some of the 
The late Louis 
most successful, 


finest leaf Cuba produces. 
Marx, esteemed as Cuba's 
scientific cultivator of tobacco, often contributed 
his knowledge of the leaf to assist Simon Batt 
& Co. in securing extra choice lots. 

Cigar manufacturers able and willing to get 
the best tobacco, can deliver the goods most cer- 
Concerning S. Palo 
mild Havanas and La Verdad clear Havanas, 
The cigars 


tain to give satisfaction. 


there can be no misunderstanding. 
themselves supply the proof. 
The S. Palo and La Verdad representatives 





PACKING HOUSE OF SIMON BATT & CO. IN HAVANA. 


ideally mild Havana, made so by blending the 
suavity of shade-grown leaf with the exquisite 
quality of choice Vuelta Abajo. 

Coming in seven sizes, retailing from three 
for a quarter up to three for half a dollar, 5. 
Palo cigars, in appearance, workmanship, burn- 


ing qualities, aroma and taste, undeniably must 


be classed as mild Havanas of the highest 
First appearing on the market when 
shade-grown wrapped cigars were accepted as 
Palo brand appealed to 
men who demanded a 


choice cigar and insisted that it should be not- 


grade. 


an innovation, the S. 
particular smokers, 
ably mild. 

Instead of trying to obtain a nation-wide dis- 
tribution immediately, S. Palo & Co., preferred 
to establish a high reputation that would endure. 
By. making a cigar that would commend itself, 
one that would prove its worth everywhere, they 
built up trade steadily. By distributing cigars 
that insured repeat orders, they extended busi- 
ness in a way that bespeaks continuous success. 


S. Palo & Co. is a corporation owned solely 
by Simon Batt & Co., known to the trade for 
more than a quarter of a century as the manu- 
facturers of La Verdad clear Havana cigars. 
The unusually good tobacco contained in La 
Verdad cigars, long has been recognized. In 
Cuba, Simon Batt & Co. are placed among the 
buyers of the best. Sidney Goldberg, the 
president of the two companies, goes to Havana 
at least two or three times each year. The to- 


bacco warehouse of Simon Batt & Co. at 114 


who call upon the trade of the country are 
Harry Alces, who has the West for his territory ; 








HAVANA »WAREHOUSE OF SIMON 


BATT & CO. 


I. Jaques, who travels through the South; E. L. 
Goldberg and Jesse Batt, who cover New Eng- 
land and the Metropolitan district. 


Important distributors of the S. Palo and La 
Verdad brands are: Gus Le Bolt, Springfield, 
O.; R. J. Seidenberg Co., Buffalo ; Irving Smoke 
Shop, Waterloo, la.; R. L. Rose Co., Provi- 
dence; Morris Block & Co., San Antonio; 
Kingsbaker Cigar Co., Kansas City; Harry 
Levy, BradtordPa-; Ja Ky Cohen & Son, Wes 
Moines; Bert Johnson, Detroit; Fred Dant 
Cigar Co., Colorado Springs; E. M. Schoen- 
born Cigar Co., Columbus, O.; Thorwart & 
Roehling Co., Chicago; M. J. Schwab, Dayton; 
Louis G. Deschler Co., Indianapolis; B. Rohre- 
heimer & Sons, Cleveland; Strobl Bros., Cincin- 


nati; C. A. Young & Co., Denver; Ehrlich 
Cigar’ Co. Boston: jlracy= Bros. — Omaha 


Brewster, Gordon, Co., Rochester; Little Joe 
Wiesenfeld Co., Baltimore; Conway Cigar Co., 
Sioux City; Harnit & Hewitt Co., Toledo; 
Peregoy & Moore, Council Bluffs; Leopold & 
Mergentheim, Chicago; Blackney Cigar Co., 
Saginaw; John C. Davis, Cincinnati; Sam 
Freund Co., Waco, Tex.; J. Lowenstein & Son, 
Houston; C. N. Rhode, Galveston. 
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BUYERS OF CHRISTMAS CIGARS 


Jokes About the Women Who Patronize the Dealers at 
Yuletide Have Lost Point, 


By Kart FREDERICK. 


HE season will soon be with us when the 
daily newspapers may be expected to 
spring the time-worn and moth-eaten jokes 
about the quality of the cigars which the aver- 
age woman will buy for a Christmas present 
for her father, brother, husband or sweetheart. 
As a matter of fact these jokes are stale be- 
cause they are not based on present-day con- 
ditions, 

The woman who buys cigars has usually 
taken the precaution to learn just what par- 
ticular brand the man she is buying them for 
smokes, and the brand of his choice is what 
she buys. 

But if, perhaps, she doesn’t know his 
favorite brand, she is likely to place herself in 
the hands of the retail cigar dealer, and in no 
reputable cigar store will she be swindled. On 
the contrary, the cigar dealer will be more than 
likely to give her more attention than he 
would give the man himself, for the very reason 
that she doesn’t know. 

3eside, the discriminating dealer will not 
lose sight of the advantage, from an adver- 
tising standpoint, that he will derive from the 
sale of a brand of good cigars to a new 
customer. 


ee 
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THE EFFECTS OF TOBACCO 


“London Lancet” Declares Serious Poisoning by Use 
of the Weed Is Extremely Rare. 

A particularly valuable contribution to 
modern tobacco literature, which should be of 
interest to Dr. Charles Gaston Pease, the anti- 
tobacco crank, is a remarkable article on ‘The 
Toxic Factor in Tobacco,” with the important 
results of exhaustive scientific experiments on 
the subject recently printed in The Lancet, a 
leading British medical journal which has at all 
times been most fearless in its utterances, and 
which many years ago declared that the ciga- 
rette was the least harmful of all the various 
ways in which tobacco could be enjoyed. 
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THE NEW RODENA CIGAR FACTORY 


Lincoln & Ulmer’s Removal Has Given Them One of 
the Finest Plants in New York. 

The re-location of the Rodena cigar fac- 
tory, the removal of Lincoln & Ulmer to the 
of Greene and 
streets has the special importance which at- 


northwest corner Prince 
taches when a change for the better is as- 
sociated with every improvement that fore- 
thought, careful planning, wide experience 
he 
step upward means the attainment of a much 
Of their new 


and liberal expenditure can provide. 


more advantageous position. 
location, Lincoln & Ulmer have occasion to 
be justly proud. 

When they decided to move uptown, they 
didn’t act hastily; they looked around, they 
investigated thoroughly the possibilities of 
various districts; they examined many build- 
ings; they rejected numerous offers; finally 
they found a place that suited their purpose. 
In moving, they were not content to secure 
merely the larger quarters made necessary 
They 
own ideas, con- 


by their steadily increasing business. 
wanted a place where their 
cerning what a cigar factory should be, could 
be developed properly. With regard to light, 
ventilation, cleanliness, sanitation and work- 
ing convenience, they weren’t satisfied until 
they got all they desired. 

The building, Lincoln & Ulmer eventually 
obtained, in many respects, is particularly de- 
sirable. Situated on the corner, with a low 
structure, a branch post office across the 
street, the Rodena cigar factory is unlikely to 
be overshadowed or have its light cut off by 
any tall neighbor. 

Getting a building that met their exacting 
requirements, they took four floors and the 
basement. On each story they have 5,000 
square feet of floor space. The basement has 
been fitted up for the storage of tobacco. On 
the other three is installed a factory that for 
completeness, attractiveness and up-to-date- 
ness is a veritable model. 

White and thoroughly inviting in its clean- 
liness, supplied with plenty of light in every 
part, having elevator service, arranged gen- 
erally so that the work may be carried on to 
greatest advantage, having proper provision 
made for the comfort of the working force, 
the Rodena cigar factory is an agreeable 
revelation to those accustomed to the dingy, 
grimy, cramped quarters, so often associated 
with cigar making. Everything in the fac- 
tory is new. All the accessories were spe- 
cially made; in installing the fixtures, where 
an improvement could be suggested, the extra 
cost was disregarded. 

The officers, the humidor and the shipping 
department occupy one floor. Immediately 
above is the workroom of the cigarmakers. 
Next higher is the inspection and packing 
room. Though the packing room is well 
lighted by great windows, on the front and 
on the side, two specially arranged skylights 
have been put in, over the place where the 
16 packers work. Throughout the factory 
most excellent facilities are provided for the 
proper performance of every part of the 
No particular has been skimped, no 
To make it additionally 


work. 
detail neglected. 
sure that no inferior work shall be allowed to 


get by, the most efficient supervision is main- 
tained. 

Mr. Ulmer is the partner who oversees all 
the work of the factory. 
ing. Not the slightest 
watchful eyes. Every cigar made in the Ro- 
dena factory must pass Mr. Ulmer’s inspec- 


He overlooks noth- 
thing escapes his 


tion and receive his approval. Because such 
particular pains are taken, because the stand- 
ard of quality is maintained with jealous care, 
cigars manufactured by Lincoln & Ulmer in- 
variably are in good repute and aiways can 
be honestly recommended. Their excellence 
insures their popularity. 

Though made of the choicest tobacco, ci- 
gars, imprcperly exposed or wrongly handled, 


HAVANA OFFICE OF 


will soon deteriorate. 
be 
utilize 


That their cigars may 
affected, Lincoin & 
that each 
cigar to retain all its fragrance, flavor and 
freshness. 


never 
Ulmer 


injuriously 
methods cause 
The two humidors, one in the 
packing room and the other on the floor with 
the shipping department, are double lined and 
the wood in the walls is more than s1x inches 
thick. Ensuring correct atmospheric condi- 
tions and precisely the right temperature and 
amount of moisture, these approved humi- 
dors preserve in the cigars the most delicate 
aroma and the quintessence of quality. 

Lincoln & Ulmer’s leading brands are La 
Modina, Rodena, Coronilla and Flor de Put- 
nam. La Modina is very high class, clear 
Havana. The others most excellent 
shade-grown wrapped cigars. 


are 
Speaking of 
the beauty of the shade-grown wrapper and 
its utilization in adding wonderfully to the 
popularity of mild Havanas, it must be re- 
membered that Lincoln & Ulmer were the 
originators of the cigar now obtaining such 
great favor. manufacturers 


Jefore other 


thought of it they successfully had worked out 
the idea. The splendid appearance, the mild 
flavor, the alluring quality of the cigars 
brought out by them speedily attracted the 
attention of the trade. Later, Lincoln & Ul 
mer’s goods, being greatly in demand, were 
widely imitated. While it was possible to 


procure a resemblance in outward appear- 
ance, Lincoln & Ulmer’s cigars could hardly 
be equalled. They couldn't: be excelled: 


2, 
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THE BRIAR ROOT INDUSTRY 


It Began in the Pyrenees in the Middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


The briar root industry has a most interesting 
history. It began in the Pyrenees about the 





SIMON BATT & CO. 


middle of the 19th century, traveled along the 
French Riviera and the Lygurian coast taking 
Corsica by the way, to the Tuscan Maremma, 
and finally reached Calabria in the south, which 
Leg- 
horn has been the center for the export of the 


is at present its most flourishing center. 


Tuscan briar root since the Maremma industry 
came into existence, but as the south Italian 
briar is of admitted superior quality, a large 
quantity of the Calabrian root is also imported 
into Leghorn for subsequent export. 

The briar root that reaches Leghorn has al- 
ready been cut into the shape in which it is ex- 
ported to the pipe manufacturing centers which 
in Europe are principally, at least as regards 
French briar, at St. Claude in France, Nurem- 
burg in Bavaria, and towns in Thuringia. 

The roots which are of a circumference of two 
feet or more, are cut into blocks and then boiled. 
Briar root blocks are cut into some 20 different 
sizes and three principal shapes. 

A considerable quantity of blocks are sent to 
the United States, the principal factories being 
located in New York. 
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NICOTINE IN VARIOUS TOBACCOS 


Facts Shown by Scientific Analysis of Smoking Mixtures, Cigars and Cigarettes 
By C. FRED: CROSBY 





HERE is beyond all question a vast amount 
of misinformation in circulation on the 


subject of nicotine—the active principal in to- 
bacco, 

Not only does this misinformation persist in 
the minds of the ordinary run of people who 
have no reason for being specially informed 
upon the subject, but it also exists in the minds 
of those who certainly ought to know better, 
such as doctors and pharmacists, who ought to 
possess some knowledge of chemistry—as well 
as members of the tobacco trade, who ought to 
know everything that is to be known about to- 
bacco. 

The writer has on various occasions heard 
more than ordinarily intelligent and well in- 
formed physicians, as well as druggists, cigar 
and tobacco manufacturers, retail tobacconists 
and salesmen and clerks, allude to the dark, 
gummy substance which collects in the mouth- 
pieces of pipes, cigar and cigarette holders, as 
on the butts of cigars and cigarettes, as nicotine. 

So deep-seated is the misconception as to 
nicotine, that the writer has seen physicians and 
druggists on different occasions perform the ex- 
periment of blowing several mouthfuls of to- 
bacco smoke through a white handkerchief, and 
then point to the dark-brown stains, or dis- 
colorations produced, which they described as 
nicotine. 

Now, the dark, gummy matter produced by 
burning tobacco, which is of about the consist- 
ency of thick molasses in the beginning, and 
which dries and hardens in time, is not nicotine. 
It is the essential oil of the tobacco. 

Nicotine is absolutely colorless, and so ex- 
tremely volatile that the greater part of the 
minute quantity liberated in the ordinary con- 
sumption of a pipeful of tobacco, a cigar or 
cigarette, evaporates in the air. 

The smoker is vastly more likely to absorb 
minute quantities of nicotine into the system 
through the nostrils, in breathing the air of a 
smoke laden room—although the danger from 
that source is so slight as to be practically 
negligible—than he is from the end of the cigar, 
cigarette or pipe which is placed in the mouth. 

The amount of nicotine varies greatly in dif- 
ferent types of tobacco, thus Perique tobacco, 
which is the strongest of all tobacco, contains 
something over three times as much nicotine 
mild Turkish tobacco, 
in the 


as mild Havana and 
There also considerable variation 


amount of nicotine in different tobaccos of the 


is 


same general type, as one Havana may contain 
twice as much nicotine as another Havana cigar. 


The writer has before him an exhaustive re- 
port of a chemical analysis of various kinds of 
tobacco products, made in London a few years 
ago, at the instance of the British Medical 
Journal, a scientific publication of recognized 
high standing. The men at the head of the 
laboratory in which the work was undertaken 
purchased in the market from retail 
dealers, samples of different types of pipe to- 
baccos, cigars and cigarettes, making a thorough 


open 
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analysis of each, and in course of this article I 
will present in full the tabulated statement of 
the results obtained. 

Before proceeding to the detailed results, 
however, I desire to call attention to the fact 
that the amount of nicotine obtained in a 
chemical analysis of a given quantity of tobacco, 
whether in the form of a cigar, a cigarette or a 
smoking mixture, would be infinitely larger 
than could by any possibility be absorbed by a 
smoker in the ordinary course of smoke. 

In the laboratory work every precaution 
would be taken to see that none of the nicotine 
escaped, while in the course of ordinary smok- 
ing the intensely volatile nicotine would be 
evaporated and dissipated in the air. 

In a general way, however, the experiment 
undertaken in London demonstrated that the 
forms of tobacco considered by common agree- 
ment of smokers as the strongest was that 
which contained the greatest percentage of 
nicotine. 

There was one exception to this general rule, 
however, as one cigar characterized as mild 
contained an appreciably larger proportion of 
nicotine than another cigar called the strongest ; 
while a third cigar, also called mild, contained 
the smallest proportion of nicotine found in any 
tobacco examined except so-called German 
patent “non-nicotine” cigar, which contained 
little more than half the ordinary quantity of 
nicotine found in a mild Havana cigar. 

The opinion of a smoker, who tried the 
various tobacco products in connection with the 
analyses, as to the so-called non-nicotine cigar 
was that it had been so modified that it did 
not taste like tobacco. 

The following table shows the percentage of 
nicotine in pipe tobaccos, cigars, and cigarettes: 


PERCENTAGE OF NICOTINE IN PIPE TOBACCOS, 
CIGARS AND CIGARETTES. 


Nicotine 
Pipe tobaccos: PereCent: 
A. Extremely mild honey dew........ 1.65, 
B. Smoking mixture, medium strength 2.04 
Gi Reriquew antec tea ee ee eae 
Ds Cavendisie. co ceene iene O280 
Cigars: 
if, Isenene, salll ososcsoursneno dec 1.09 
F. Havana (same mnfr.), strongest.... 1.58 


G. Havana (another mnfr.), “mild”... 1. 

H. Indian, strongest 

I. “Patent non-nicotine” (German).. 0.58 
Cigarettes (after removing paper) : 


KR Eo yt eee ete ete eters tgs 
Tye Corkishietecie sete at aerators aot 1.30 
Ms Vittiniane ge socmet tee shee erie 2.24 
N. Common, retailing five a penny.... 2.02 


Of the pipe tobaccos, Perique and Cavendish 
were ‘described the strongest varieties obtain- 
able, and are usually employed only for mix- 
ing with other kinds. The Cavendish is not 
unlike the strongest kinds of cut plug tobacco 
sold in the United States. The cigars taken for 
analysis were all of good quality, and with the 
exception of the one designated as I, were well- 


known brands. The cigar designated as G was 
the only case in which the result was strikingly 
at variance with what might have been expected. 
This was a light-colored cigar, and was sup- 
plied by a large firm of tobacconists as the 
mildest cigar they kept in stock; but in the 
opinion of a smoker, although certainly mild in 
flavor, it produced more effect on the heart than 
most mild cigars. 

The cigarettes, except N, were of good quality 
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In view of the fact 
that ill-effects from cigarettes are sometimes 
ascribed to the paper, this was separately ex- 
amined. The fibre of which it is composed was 
practically the same in all four cases, and ap- 
peared to be a mixture of flax and hemp. None 

(Continued on page 136.) aia 


and well-known brands. 
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NICOTINE IN TOBACCO 
(Continued from page 134.) 


of the papers, however, consisted of pure fibre, 
and examination of the ash gave the following 


counterbalanced by the presence of an accumula- 
tion of nicotine from previous smoking of the 
same pipe. 

“While habits, no doubt, vary as to the point 





results : at which a cigar or cigarette end is thrown 
ae 
of Ash Metals found in the ash. 
Egyptian (printed with brand in bronze Copper (0.2 per cent. of weight of paper), alu- 
letters) > a keris kee eee ee eee 70) minium, iron, magnesium, calcium. 
Turkish (printed with brand in bronze Copper (0.8 per cent. of weight of paper), alu- 
letters))\ psi Ses Sart oe ee 10.7 minium, zinc, iron, magnesium, calcium. 
Virginian (printed but not in bronze).... 8.8 Aluminium, iron, magnesium, calcium, sodium, 
potassium, 
Common (printed but not in bronze).... 8.8 Trace of lead; iron, magnesium, calcium. 





It should be taken into consideration that 
while the percentage of metals found in the ash 
might at first thought seem considerable, the 
total quantity of the ash from the wrapper of a 
single cigarette is so insignificant that there 
could be hardly a chance of the trace of metallic 
matter proving injurious to the smoker. 

The editor of the British Medical Journal in 
commenting upon the result of the analyses at 
the time, said among other things: 

“The results of analyses of cigarettes are a 
little surprising, inasmuch as a Virginian of 
good quality proved to contain nearly twice as 
much nicotine as an Egyptian, and a common 
Virginian cigarette sold at five a penny, though 
it yielded less nicotine than a superior Virginian, 
contained a good deal more than either the 
Turkish or Egyptian cigarette. 

“The weights of the cigars analyzed varied 
from 60 to 100 grains; the five-a-penny ciga- 
rettes weighed 15 grains each, and the others 
about 21 grains each—without the paper—an 
averaged-sized briar pipe, filled with an ordinary 
smoking mixture, was found to hold about 75 
grains. 

“Observation on the time taken in the differ- 
ent forms of smoking showed that the same in- 
a regular moderate smoker—took 


about 50 minutes for an average full-sized cigar, 


dividual 





50 minutes for a pipe, and 12 minutes for an 
ordinary cigarette. Taking the mild cigars, the 
mild tobacco, and the Egyptian cigarettes, and 
supposing four of the latter to be smoked in 50 
minutes, the amounts of nicotine would be: 
Cigar, 0.9 grain; pipe, 1.1 grains; cigarette, 0.9 
grain. But, as already pointed out, it by no 
means follows that the amounts taken into the 
system would be in the same ratio as these 
figures. 

“In comparing the effects of smoking pipes, 
cigars, and cigarettes, however, other factors 
besides the amount of nicotine present must be 
taken into consideration. 
or cigarette is first started, the smoke under- 


When a pipe, cigar. 


goes filtration in passing through the unburnt 
portion of the tobacco, and, in the case of a pipe, 
through the stem; as smoking proceeds, the per- 
centage of nicotine in the shortening end of the 
cigar or cigarette must be much increased, and, 
when a holder is not used, this portion is in con- 
tact with the lips, and it is likely that some 
nicotine is absorbed directly in this way; 
whereas, with a pipe, filtration through the stem 
may, perhaps, become more efficient as smoking 
proceeds, as the smoke has to pass through a 
larger quantity of moisture; but it is not pos- 
sible to say how far this advantage may be 


away, it is probably safe to assume that the 
end of a cigarette is usually a much larger pro- 
portion of the whole than is the end of a cigar, 
or of a pipe. The rate of smoking, too, is liable 
to vary, and it will probably be found that 
habitual and heavy smokers are considerably 
slower smokers than those who use tobacco less 
frequently.” 
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CIGARS THAT SATISFY CRITICS 


Policy of the Firm of R. A. Bachia & Co., Which Has 

Made Its Goods Synonymous with Fine Quality. 

A smoker who can qualify as a connoisseur, 
a man capable of judging a good clear Havana 
cigar accurately, will assert with enthusiasm 
that the brand of R. A. Bachia & Co. always is 
associated with high quality. Wherever found, 
and they are obtainable in nearly every im- 
portant club East of the Mississippi, Bachia’s 
Havana cigars are undeniably excellent. No 
brand is distinguished by a greater degree of 
uniformity. 

Back of the success of R. A. Bachia & Co. 
as cigar manufacturers is more than 30 years’ 
experience in the Cuban leaf tobacco business. 
Satisfactory selection of tobacco, even from 
crops grown on preferred vegas in the Vuelta 
Abajo district is seldom made except by ex- 
perts intimately acquainted with practically 
everything that pertains to the cultivation, cur- 
ing, packing, marketing and manufacture of 
the best Cuban leaf. 

Neither the special virtue nor the shortcom- 
ings of a crop may be predicted safely a year 
ahead. One year the yield of Vuelta Abajo 
may be characterized by mild body and delicate 
flavor. Another year the rich flavor and heavy 
aroma of the leaf may be noted. Mindful of 
the variation of crops, R. A. Bachia & Co. make 
it a practice to always carry a large stock se- 
lected from the best crops. The crop of 1913 
was the best that has been secured in recent 
years. Proportionate to their output, no manu- 
facturers of Havana cigars has so large a sup- 
ply of ‘choice 1913 Vuelta Abajo as RK. A. 
Bachia & Co. 

Provided with a most desirable reserve sup- 
ply, R. A. Bachia & Co. can profitably refrain 
from making purchases in the years that the 
crops are deficient in the qualities required to 
make the finest cigars. Experience teaches that 
a temperate climate is best adapted for the 
proper keeping of tobacco in leaf. Properly 
stored in New York, tobacco acquires virtue 
as it ages even more advantageously than 


when affected by the warmth and moisture of 
Cuba. 

The touch of genius that enables the artist 
to apply his colors effectively, the nice discrim- 
ination of the expert tea taster, the faculty of 
decision shown by the wine judge who seeks 
for bouquet, a mingling of these talents and 
something more is requisite to secure the blend- 
ing of tobacco that goes to make the perfect 
Giomiy 

The silk-like wrapper, even in texture and 
color, with all its delicacy, was not obtained 

As it 
grew it was exposed to the morning sun, but 


from leaf grown under cheese-cloth. 


during part of the day the tufted top of a palm 
tree threw a protecting shadow over the tender 
tobacco plant. A natural combination of sun 
and shade produces the leaf that yields the 
wrapper most satisfactory in color, texture and 
burning quality. 

Bachia’s cigars please the eye and satisfy the 
taste. “‘Made for men of means,” designed to 
receive the approval of smokers who are in- 
clined to be fastidious, the Bachia brand com- 
prises 36 sizes. The band of green, red and 
gold encircling each cigar is a positive guaran- 
teé- of merit, 

Where chief consideration is accorded to ex- 
cellence of results, quality naturally precedes 
quantity. The best work should not be hurried. 
Content to make five million superior cigars a 
year, R.-A. Bachia & Co. are not desirous of 
exceeding that output. Rather than increased 
production, they prefer to have the highest 
reputation. Which is one reason why R. A. 
Bachia & Co. have an unusually steady trade. 


fo 


TOBACCO WORKERS LONG-LIVED 





Employees in Snuff Factories Said to Be Immune from 
Contagious and Other Diseases. 


By Kart FREDERICK. 
ERSONS employed in snuff and tobacco 
factories as a rule live longer than men 
and women employed in other industries, al- 
though of necessity they must inhale more or 
less fine tobacco dust and may even absorb into 
their systems a certain amount of nicotine. 

Nevertheless the conditions under which both 
men and women labor in these factories seem 
favorable to health, and they continue the work 
until a ripe old age. 

The new worker is apt at first to experience 
certain unpleasant sensations, exactly such as 
attacks a boy when he smokes his first cigar, 
but this soon wears off, and the belief of old 
men who have worked in tobacco all their days 
is that a snuff or tobacco factory is the healthi- 
est place to work, and that tobacco has anti- 
septic qualities and is a preventive against con- 
tagious diseases. 

It is said that during the past two centuries 
in this country in towns and cities where con- 
tagious diseases have been epidemic those who 
worked in snuff or tobacco factories have been 
almost immune. | 

There are also many records in Europe dat- 
ing still further back confirming the belief and 
experience of the old tobacco and snuff workers 
that tobacco has valuable medicinal properties 
which guard those who constantly work in it 
against disease and actually lengthens their 
lives. 
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THE THEMELIS ROSE TIP CIGARETTE is the finest 
pure Egyptian cigarette made in AMERICA, POPULAR 
on MERIT ALONE and appreciated by CONNOISSEURS. 
It has the STAMP OF INDIVIDUALITY. 


THE THEMELIS BROS. COMPANY do not resort to 
methods employed by other manufacturers by giving 
COUPONS or GIFTS, they simply sell ROSE TIP 
CIGARETTES on THEIR MERIT. 


DEALERS who desire a STAMP of INDIVIDUALITY 
in their business will find this cigarette a STEPPING 
STONE to success. 


SOLD BY the most aristocratic and important Clubs, Hotels 
and Restaurants in and out of the City of New York. Among 
the representative jobbers handling THEMELIS ROSE 
TIPS may be mentioned Park & Tilford, the Waldorf- 
Astoria Segar Co., the Acker, Merrall &. Condit Co. and 
The Stearn Co. 


Retail for 25c., 35c. and 50c. Per Package of Ten 


THEMELIS BROS. COMPANY 


333 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Large Distribution Secured Through Enterprising 
Methods of Dave Saqui. 

Dave Saqui, an exceptionally philosophical 
cigar manufacturer, by his success illustrates the 
Starting 
in business some two years ago with the Jose 


truisms he so frequently enunciates. 


Dabe brand, a high-grade clear Havana made 
in bond, he did well. But greater prosperity 
came later when he brought out the Jean Val- 
jean, a mild Havana that in fine workmanship 
and high quality indicated Dave Saqui’s idea of 
what a good cigar should be. 
tion that the Jean Valjean in aroma, taste and 
perceptible merit should be “truly a cigar” never 


His determina- 


faltered, nor did he ever slight an opportunity 
to make the brand deserving of appreciation. 

Not afraid to be original, always optimistic, 
willing to work hard, never tiring in doing the 
right thing, when he got his cigars before the 
public, he hustled to get them distributed. He 
showed dealers how well Jean Valjeans would 
sell. He got repeat orders, induced increases 
and kept on opening new accounts. 

Such, in brief, are the reasons why Dave 
Saqui is moving this week from the Centurian 
building to much larger quarters at 596 Sixth 
avenue. There, utilizing the whole third floor 
of the big building on the corner of Sixth 
avenue and 35th street, he will have his offices, 
salesroom, shipping department and a specially 
constructed humidor capable of holding 500,000 
cigars. 

The place, most conveniently arranged and 
nicely furnished, will be the scene of activity 
that counts. For Jean Valjeans, having de- 
veloped in Greater New York and vicinity a 


SUCCESS OF JEAN VALJEAN BRAND 


brand, 
promise to secure a broader market. Already 
an encouraging beginning has been made in the 
Middle West, where Max Levy will be the 
traveling representative of the brand. Will 
Sternberger is building up Jean Valjean busi- 
ness in New Jersey while Harry Spies, Louis 
Elson and Morris Stern are continually increas- 
ing sales of Dave Saqui’s cigar in the metro- 
politan district. 

The named sizes of the Jean Valjean brand 
are Broadways, Cosette, Victors, Hugos, Fan- 
tine, Ups and Downs, Tip Tops, Perfectos, 
Triangulares, Coronas, Petit Perfectos, 
Little Jean. 


trade that indeed does credit to the 


and 
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MACHINERY IN TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


Many Ingenious and Labor-Saving Devices Built by the 
John B. Adt Co. 

Inventors and machinists have greatly aided 
the progress and expansion of the tobacco in- 
dustry. Its growth has been largely made pos- 
sible by the use of special machinery. In the 
preparation of tobacco products, many things 
now done easily, almost automatically, were 
either unknown or considered impracticable, 50 
years ago. Patented machinery designed to 
improve, facilitate, cheapen, expedite and in- 
crease the manufacture of tobacco products 
enables outputs to be multiplied and marketed 
to much better advantage. 

The success of a manufacturer largely de- 
pends on the efficiency of his machinery. In 
nearly every process, however difficult, com- 
plicated or delicate, the work can be performed 
by an adequate up-to-date machine. Colossal 
enterprises in the tobacco business are made 


possible because such excellent results, and so 
much, can be achieved with rapid-working, 
economical machinery. 

While the proper equipment of a modern 
tobacco factory requires the expenditure of 
large sums, the money thus invested has great 
earning capacity. Acquaintance with the needs 
of manufacturers of tobacco products, 
perience, experimentation and the skill to devise 


e€x- 


precisely the appliance desired, has resulted in 
the development of machinery that transformed 
tobacco manufacturing from what it was 50 
years since, to what it is today. 

Despite the changes the past half century 
has wrought, the John B. Adt Co., of Baltimore, 
which as long ago as 1865 was already notable 
among manufacturers of the tobacco machinery 
used then, is still a leader in developing result- 
securing, labor-saving machinery for tobacco 
factories. 

Among the many appliances of superior utility 
that the John B. Adt Co. manufactures are to- 
bacco cutters, granulators, tobacco packers, 
driers, coolers, conveyors, stem rolling machines 
and snuff toasters. Tobacco machinery made 
by the John B. Adt Co. is installed in prac- 
tically all the big factories in the United States, 
and Adt machines are used and praised in every 
part of the world. 


+o 








WINDOW TRIMMING SERVICE. 


The National Window Trimming Co., the 
largest concern of its kind in business, is devel- 
oping a great variety of ideas for making show 
windows attractive and producing direct profit 
to the store. Some of the work recently done 
for the P, Lorillard Co. is really marvelous, — 
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New York Evening Journal, December 7, 1914. 


The Belgians adore their brave King and he adores them. The democratic friendship between the King 
and the common soldiers is amazing. It is quite customary for him to hand his cigarettes to them and take a 
light from them in return. He spends a portion of each day in the trenches with them. 


MECCA Cigarettes are the most popular 
smoke in the most democratic country on 
earth—the United States. 


Matchless Quality makes 
this wonderful Turkish Blend 
the largest selling brand in 
America today. Millions of 
Americans smoke MECCA 
in preference to any other 
cigarette, because MECCA 
gives them “Perfect Satisfac- 
tion.” Have you tried them? 


In the handy In the oval foil 
slide box, 10 for 5c package, 20 for 10c 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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j| UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA OF TOBACCO TRADE TERMS 


NAMES AND DEFINITIONS IN CONVENIENT ORDER FOR READY REFERENCE 
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GENERAL TERMS. 


Branp.—tThe specific title under which a par- 
ticular make of cigars, cigarettes, little cigars, 
smoking or chewing tobacco, or snuff, is packed 
and becomes known to the trade and to the cus- 
tomers. 

PrivATe BrANp.—A brand which is owned or 
controlled by a dealer or jobber, and which he 
may have made by any manufacturer he sees 
fit, changing it from one factory to another if 
he desires. 

Factory Branp.—A brand owned by a manu- 
facturer, for which he may give exclusive con- 
trol to certain jobbers or dealers in certain 
clearly defined territory for a specified term of 
years. 

Oren Branp.—A brand owned by a manu- 
facturer which is offered and sold to any one 
in the trade without restrictions as to who else 
shall sell or handle it. 

ApvERTISED Branps.—Brands to which the 
manufacturers have given wide publicity 
through the newspapers, on bill boards and by 
other means. 

CLearR HavANA CrGArs.—Cigars which are 
made entirely from Cuban grown tobacco. 

Mabr-1N-Bonp CiGcars.—Cigars made in fac- 
tories which are in effect United States bonded 
warehouses, with a Government store-keeper in 
charge, and into which only imported Cuban 
tobacco can be received or used. The boxes in 
which cigars made in bonded factories are 
packed, bear the guarantee stamp of the United 
States Government, certifying that the cigars 
are made exclusively from imported Cuban to- 
bacco, and according to the Spanish hand-work 
system, or the team-work system, as the case 
may be. 

BoNbED CiGARS.—The same as made-in-bond 
cigars. 

HAvANA CriGcArs.—This term is 
usually a misnomer as it is usually applied to all 


SEED AND 
cigars containing any Havana tobacco, intended 
to retail at ten cents each or upward. The 
great majority of so-called seed and Havana 
cigars are made with an Havana filler, a domestic 
binder anda Sumatra wrapper. Other so-called 
seed and Havana cigars are made with an Ha- 
vana filler, a domestic binder and a wrapper of 
Connecticut, Florida, or Mexican leaf. The 
term “seed and Havana cigar” does not, in the 
trade usage, apply to a cigar intended to retail 
for five cents, although it may be made in a 
similar manner to the goods which generally 
bear that title. 

Att HAvANnA CicArs.—Term infrequently 
used and means the same as a clear Havana 
cigar. 

PurE Havana CiGcArs.—Same meaning as 
clear Havana cigars, and but little used. 

Havana Cicars.—A name which has come to 
have little significance, as it is frequently ap- 
plied to cigars which have not a shred of Cuban- 
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grown tobacco in their makeup. Originally it 
was used to designate cigars which contained 
a generous proportion of the Cuban leaf, al- 
though not absolutely clear Havana. 

CLEAR Porto RicAN CiGArs.—A term some- 
times employed to designate a cigar made en- 
tirely from Porto Rican grown tobacco, 

Porro Rican CiGcArs.—The general term ap- 
plied to cigars made in Porto Rico, the ma- 
jority of which are made from Porto Rican 
tobacco, although in some cases the native to- 
bacco is either blended or wrapped with leaf 
grown in the United States, Mexico or else- 
where. 

SUMATRA WRAPPED CiGARS.—Cigars with a 
wrapper of Sumatra leaf, and generally contain- 
ing an Havana filler, with a domestic binder. 

SHADE-GROWN WRAPPED CIGARS.—A_ term 
which has come into extensive use within the 
past few years, and usually applies to cigars 
with an Havana filler, and either an Havana or 
domestic binder, and wrapper of domestic to- 
bacco grown under tent cloth, which gives the 
iter The best shade- 
grown wrappers are raised in the Connecticut 
Valley, although some shade-grown wrapper is 
raised in other sections. Shade grown wrapped 
cigars frequently alluded to and advertised as 
mild Havanas. 

SHADE GROWN CIGARS.—Same meaning as 
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color and texture. 


shade-grown wrapped cigars. 


MaAniLa CicArs.—The trade term for all 
cigars made in the Philippines, the vast ma- 


jority of which are manufactured in the city of 
Manila or its immediate suburbs. 

DoMEstTic CIGARS.—Strictly speaking, this 
term applies only to cigars made entirely from 
tobacco grown in the United States, although 
it is somewhat loosely used at times to designate 
any cigar made in the United States, in distinc- 
tion from an imported cigar. 

IMportTED CrGArs.—In trade parlance limited 
exclusively to cigars from Cuba. 

Key West CicArs.—Now obsolete except as 
applied to cigars actually made in the city of Key 
West. For many years the term was loosely 
applied to all clear Havana cigars made in 
Florida, whether at Tampa, St. Augustine, Jack- 
sonville, or elsewhere in the State. 

Mitp Havana CiGArs.—See 
wrapped cigars. 

Briue Laer Cicars.—Cigars packed in boxes 
bearing the blue label of the Cigar Makers’ In- 
ternational Union, denoting that they were made 
in factories working under agreement with that 
organization and in which only union cigar mak- 
ers are employed. 

Union Laset CricArs.—The same as Blue 
Label cigars. 


shade-grown 


Unron Mapbe Cicars.—Cigars made by cigar 
makers connected with the Cigar Makers’ In- 
ternational Union, and which may or may not 
bear the blue label of the union upon the boxes. 








Cueroots.—A roll of tobacco similar to a 
cigar but made from the cheaper grade of to- 
bacco, and of indifferent workmanship. 

StoGize.—A roll of tobacco of the same gen- 
eral character as a cheroot. Pittsburg and its 
immediate suburbs has long been famous as the 
chief center of the stogie industry, although they 
have also been made in various other sections of 
Pennsylvania, as well as in Ohio and West Vir- 


ginia. 

Topie—A name used interchangably with 
stogie. Cheroots, stogies and tobies are all 
classed in the Internal Revenue returns as 
cigars. 


LirtLe CicArs.—Diminutive cigars, contain- 
ing not more than three pounds of tobacco to the 
thousand, generally retailed in packages of ten; 
and originally known, and for a number of years 
described in the Internal Revenue returns as All 
Tobacco Cigarettes. 

CIGAR COLORS: 

The color designations are not used with the 
same care by all manufacturers, and cannot be 
relied upon as an infallible index. They may 
also vary somewhat from year to year, as crops 
run more largely to dark or more largely to 
light shade. The color markings most com- 
monly used are: 

CraAro.—Light brown. 

CoLoRADO-CLARO.—Slightly darker. 

CoLoraApo.—Brown. 

Craro.—Darker and shading toward red- 
dish brown. 

CLARO-MApuro.—A ripe, rich dark red. 

Mapuro,—Darker, and shading more toward 
a deep brown. 

Mapvuro-Oscuro.—Still darker. 

Oscuro.—Darkest of all. 

Oscuros, Maduro-Oscuros and Maduros were 
once the most popular colors; then for a number 
of years the lightest shades were most in de- 
mand; but during the past two years there has 
been a change, and the fashion seems to have 
set in strongly toward the dark colors again. 

The following color markings were at one 
time used to some extent by factories in Ha- 
vana, although the designations are but little 
known in the trade today: 

AMARILLO CLAro.—Light yellow. 

AMARILLO.—Yellow. 

AMARILLO Osscuro.—Dark yellow. 

Pajizo CLAro.—Light green or straw color. 

PAjyizo.—Green. 

Pajyizo Ospscuro.— Dark green. 

MARKS DENOTING 'STRENGTH. 

The following marks denoting the strength 
or mildness of the tobacco formerly appeared 
upon boxes of cigars made in Havana, although 
they are but seldom used at the present time. 

FUERTE.—Heavy strong. 

ENtTRE FuERTE.—Medium strong. 

FLoyo,—Mild. 

(Continued on page 142.) 
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WHY You Should Smoke a 
MILD Tobacco 


MILD tobacco is soothing, restful, health- 

ful. Strong tobacco irritates and may cause 
nervousness. ‘Tuxedo is the zd@ea/ tobacco. It is 
the mildest tobacco —yet zich and has a delicious 
flavor and aroma. 



























You can smoke Tuxedo—pipeful after pipeful—with 
continued enjoyment. ‘Tuxedo can’t bite your tongue or 
irritate the delicate membranes of your mouth and throat— 





HENRY REUTERDAHL 
flenry Reuterdahl, famous naval artist 
and expert on naval construction, says: 





WILLIAM F. MURRAY 
Congressman William F. Murray, of 









“You've got to smoke while painting out 
of doors in winter—it helps you to keep 
warm. Anda pipeful of pure, mild Tux- 
edo tobacco makes one forget the cold, and 


because in Tuxedo every unpleasant feature has been re- 
moved by the orzgmal ‘‘'Tuxedo process’’ of treating the 


Boston, Mass., who, in addition to other 
distinctions, is the youngest member of 
Congress, says: 

“In my recent campaign for Congress, 








the paint flows more freely.” tobacco leaf. I had occasion to speak many times 


nightly. I found thal Tuxedo tobacco and 

{| ry a good pipe have a very soothing effect on 

¥ the vocal cords after a hard speaking 
= ji tour.” 


MS MEF Mrierrey 
Aone 






The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


Every new, good thing is imitated. Tuxedo was born 
in 1904, and is the ovzgina/ in its field. 


Since 1904 many imitators of Tuxedo have appeared. 
Not one of them has ever been able to discover the 
secret process which makes Tuxedo the _ pleasantest, 
healthfulest smoke in the world. 


Compare the imitations with Tuxedo: 404 at them, and 
note the lighter, milder color of Tuxedo; sme// them, and 
note the marked superiority of the odor of Tuxedo; smoke 
‘Tuxedo in comparison with them, and you will find a 
difference in Zas¢e so pronounced that you will never again 
smoke anything but Tuxedo. 


Test Tuxedo by smoking it for a week. At the end 


of the week you will have had the most enjoyable smoke N i A Gee 


week of your life. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin, with gold 10 Convenient pouch, inner- 5 
lettering, curved to fit pocket C Lined with moisture-proof paper 


SAMPLE TUXEDO FREE— 
Send us 2c in stamps for postage 
and we will mail you prepaid a 
souvenir tin of TUXEDO tobacco, 
Address 
TUXEDO DEPARTMENT 
Drawer S, Jersey City, N. J. 








CHARLES K. HARRIS 
Chas. K. slarris, well-known composer, 
author of “After the Ball’’ and other 
famous songs, says: 
“T find a lot of inspiration in Tuxedo. 
It has a pleasant fragrance and nerve 
soothing qualities that ave undeniable.” 





GEO. P. JAMES 
Geo. P. James, District Passenger Agent 
of the Atlantic Coast Lines, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., says: 

“T’m a great admirer of Tuxedo. It's 
cool, pleasant to the taste, and has the 
happy faculty of keeping my brain ‘clear 
for action.’”” 















— 
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GEORGE E. PHILIPPS 
George E. Philipps, Mayor of Covington, 
Kentucky, says: 

“A good pipe, and Tuxedo to fill it, and 
I'm satisfied. The tobacco in the lilile 
green tin has no rival as far as 1 am 
concerned,” 


Cpe (Riejup- ees 






ROY NORTON 


Roy Norton, well-known writer, author 
of “The Plunderer,”’ etc., says: 


“As a veleran expert in tobacco, I have 
came to the conclusion that Tuxedo beats 


them all.” 










Illustrations are about one- 
half size of real packages. 
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TOBACCO TRADE CYCLOPEDIA 
(Continued from page 140.) 
SHAPES AND SIZES OF CIGARS: 

There is no arbitrary gradation of sizes, and 
many of the terms in use vary largely with 
different manufacturers. In the standard shapes 
there is a general correspondence, but different 
manufacturers in their endeavors to give the 
largest variety, introduce various gradations to 
which they give various fanciful names of their 
own, which have no real technical significance. 
The following are the most common terms gen- 
eral to all manufacturers of high grade goods: 

Coouetas.—A small, daintily made cigar, little 
larger than a cigarette, usually resembling the 
Perfecto in shape. 

Perit Ducs.—Of the same general style as 
the Coqueta, but slightly larger. 

DaAmas.—Of the same type as Coquetas and 
Petit Ducs, but usually packed more daintily. 
small size, but made 
than the three fore- 


Enrro Acros.—Another 
within somewhat less care 
going shapes. 

PurirAnos.—A medium sized cigar tapering 
slightly toward each end. 
Finos.—Of the 


PURITANOS same 


character as the Puritano, but usually 


general 
slightly 
larger, and presumably made with somewhat 
more Care. 

Crus House.—A short, thick cigar, tapering 
slightly at the ends. 

LonprES.—An almost straight cigar, with a 
blunt end at the head, and tapering but slightly 
to the tuck. 

LONDRES GRANDE.—Of the same shape as the 
Londres, but somewhat larger and supposedly 
more carefully made. 

Breva—Of the straight or Londres shape, 
usually considerably larger, but much more 
loosely rolled, and packed under pressure so that 
it is flattened into an oval shape instead of re- 
maining round, 

PANATELA. 





A long, straight cigar, but ex- 
tremely small in diameter. 

TRrAUBUCO.—An exaggerated Perfecto, with a 
considerable bulge in the centre. 


Meprio PrErrecro—Somewhat smaller, and 
made with less care than the Perfecto. 
PerFEcTO.—A fine and gracefully shaped 


cigar of generous size, tapering gradually to a 
fine point at each end. 

PERFECTO Finos.—Somewhat larger and pre- 
sumably made with more care than the regular 
Perfecto. 

INVINCIBLES, 
MAGNIFICOos, with other similar terms, are used 


IMPERIALS, BISMARCKS AND 
by manufacturers for their largest and finest 
sizes, and are usually made in Perfecto shape. 

REINA VICTORIA was originally used to desig- 
nate cigars of the Perfecto shape tied in bundles 
with a narrow strip of ribbon, but latterly it 
has lost something of that significance and is 
frequently applied to a sort of modification of 
the Perfecto shape. 

The word or words designating the size and 
shape of the cigar appears on the center of the 
box front, and is known in the trade as the 
Front Mark, but there are innumerable front 
marks in use, such as After Dinners, Between 
the Acts, Fancy Tales, and so on, which convey 
little idea as to shape or size. 

CIGAR MAKING TERMS. 

STRIPPING.—The 
stems and ribs from the tobacco leaf. 


process of removing the 


Casinc.—-The process of dampening the to- 
bacco, so that it can be handled by the cigar 
makers without breaking and crumbling. 

BLENDING.—Mixing leaf tobacco of different 
types and growths to produce mellowness and 
uniformity. 

Wrapprer.—The section of leaf which covers 
the filler and binder, and determines the ap- 
pearance of the cigar when completed. 

BinpER.—A large section of leaf rolled about 
the filler to hold it in shape. 

I itLeR.—The tobacco which constitutes the 





inside or the chief part of the cigar. 
Lone Fitter.—Filler the full length of the 
cigar, 
SHORT 
usually from one-quarter to one-half the length 
of the cigar. 





Frirter.—Filler of various lengths, 


ScRAP FILLER.—l‘iller composed of scraps and 
cuttings considerably smaller than Short Filler. 

WRAPPER SELECTOR.—The man who carefully 
examines the leaf in the factory and culls out 
what is most suitable for use in wrappers for 
cigars of each of the various shapes and sizes. 

Hanp Mapbe.—Cigars that are rolled entirely 
by hand. 

SPANISH Hanp MApe.—Cigars that are made 
by a superior workman possessed of great skill 
and deftness of fingers, giving the cigar a char- 
acter and finish entirely different from ordinary 
hand workmanship. 

CuBAN Hanp Mapr.—Practically the same as 
Spanish hand-made. 

Moutp Worx.—The process of making in 
which the workman puts the filler inside the 
binder, and then places it in a wooden mould 
to acquire the desired shape before the wrapper 
is put on. Mould work requires far less skill 
than hand work and is therefore cheaper, and the 
cigars are of an inferior character. 

TeAmM Work.—A method employed in some 
factories whereby a number of cigar makers 
work together, the less skilled putting the filler 
and binder together and passing it on to another 
more skilled, who shapes the cigar and puts the 
wrapper on. This seems to expedite the work 
and reduce the cost of production, but it is done 
at the expense of the workmanship and finish 
of the cigar. 

Suction TAspLe.—An ingenious device by 
which the cigar is rapidly rolled in a fold of 
canvas, the tobacco being held in place by the 
suction of a current of air. Suction tables have 
come to be largely used in the production of 
cigars retailing for five cents or less, although 
some manufacturers employ them on higher 
priced goods. 

SORTER. 





The man who takes the cigars when 
they come in bulk from the hands of the cigar 
makers, and assorts them according to the shade 
and color of the wrapper, so that those of the 
same shade are placed together in the boxing. 

PICKERS AND PACKERS.—The same as sorters. 

CrGar FLavors.—Preparations used by some 
manufacturers, particularly those making the 
cheaper grades of goods, and supposed to give 
their product better flavor and aroma. Different 
preparations of licorice are largely used for this 
Prune juice was at one time quite fre- 
Other 
Havors are prepared by soaking the stems and 
sometimes the scraps of really fine Havana to- 
bacco for a considerable time, and then extract- 


purpose. 
quently employed as a cigar flavor. 


ing the juice under high pressure. 


CIGAR BOXES. 

FourtHs.—Boxes containing 250 cigars. 
These are extremely rare in the American trade 
at the present time, although at one time al- 
most every manufacturer had some demand for 
them. Fourths are still used to some extent in 
England. 

TENTHS.—Boxes containing 100 cigars. Less 
than a quarter of a century ago the great ma- 
jority of cigars made and sold in the United 
States were packed in tenths. 

TWENTIETHS.—Boxes containing 50 cigars. 
l‘or a number of years twentieths were in greater 
demand than any other size in the United States. 
There are many of them still in use. 

FortTIETHS.—Boxes containing 25 
which have grown rapidly in favor with the 
American trade during the past 10 or 15 years, 
gradually superseding twentieths, as they had 
previously superseded tenths. 

EIGHTIETHS.—Boxes containing either 12 or 
13 cigars, generally the former. It is only with- 
in about ten years that eightieths have come 
into use, as formerly the Internal Revenue 
stamp for fortieths was the smallest issued. 
Stamps for eightieth packings were originally 
designed for the convenience of manufacturers 
in getting out samples, but it was found to be 
a convenient size for the use of travelers, and 
also a desirable size for many buyers at the 
Christmas holiday. The demand for this size 
is still small, however, in comparison with that 
for fortieths and twentieths. Some few cigars 
are now packed five or ten in a box, in accord- 
ance with a recent amendment in the law. These 
various packings are those legally provided for 
by the United States revenue laws, and any 
other number except 200 or 500 cigars, would 
constitute an illegal package liable to consfication 
by the revenue officers. 

Back LaseLt.—The label which appears upon 
the inside of the cover of a cigar box; usually 
a handsome piece of lithographic work in colors. 

Tor Laspet.—A label sometimes used upon 
the top of the cover of a cigar box; seldom used 


cigars, 


except in the case of holiday or other special 
packages. 

Enp Laset.—The label which appears upon 
the right hand end of a cigar box. When tenth 
packings were in vogue, the ends of the boxes 
were almost square, and the end label showed 
up conspicuously. In the twentieth and fortieth 
packings there is less room for the end label, 
which frequently overlaps upon the top and 
bottom of the box and is less attractive than 
formerly. 

Natt Tac.—A bit of ornamental paper, usu- 
ally oval in shape, and of more or less elaborate 
design, pasted over the front and top of the box 
to conceal the nail by which the cover is tacked 
down. 

STRIP ‘Die narrow stamp 
pasted around cigar boxes near the end to de- 
note payment of the Internal Revenue tax. 
Manufacturers are required by law to so affix 
these stamps that they will be broken when the 
boxes are opened, and dealers are required to 
further deface the stamp when the box is emp- 
tied. 

Import StAMr.—The stamp affixed to boxes 
of imported cigars to denote the payment of 
customs duty. These were formerly similar in 
character to the Internal Revenue stamp, ex- 


(Continued on page 144.) 
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THE BIGGEST CIGAR FACTORY 


H, Fendrich Plant at Evansville, Ind., Is Said to Be the 
Largest of Its Kind in the World. 

The average member of the trade if asked 
off-hand where the biggest cigar factory in the 
world was located would probably say in an 
equally off-handed way, “New York or Phila- 
delphia.” 

They would be far from correct as a matter 
of fact, a good many hundred miles from cor- 
rect. The biggest cigar factory is located a 
long day’s journey westward from either New 
York or Philadelphia, and is found in the city 
of Evansville, Ind. 

It is the old-established Diamond Jo factory 
of H. Fendrich where the famous Charles 
Denby brand of nickel cigars are made. Not 
only is this factory the largest, but it is one of 
the most thoroughly modern and up-to-date es- 
tablishments of its kind to be found anywhere. 

The Fendrich plant as it stands today re- 
placed its predecessor which was destroyed by 
fire a few years ago, and in planning the new 
factory nothing was left undone that long ex- 
perience and the careful inspection and study 
of the best existing cigar manufacturing plants 
could suggest. 

Special efforts were made to have the present 
Fendrich factory one of the best lighted and 
best ventilated industrial buildings in the 
United States, and to make it both pleasant and 
convenient for the army of employees. 

The Charles Denby cigar ‘made in the 
Fendrich factory has an enormous sale, being 
literally distributed from the Atlantic to the 





Pacific, and the sales are steadily and rapidly 
increasing. The brand is distributed in big 
cities like New York and Chicago as well as in 
smaller towns and villages all over the land. 
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CIGARS LED THIS MAN TO FORTUNE 


But He First Narrowly Escaped Becoming a Sexton 
at a Salary of $12 a Week. 
HIS is a story that went the rounds of the 
Middle West some time ago. Can any- 
one in the trade identify the cigar man who 
might have been a sexton? 

There was a man who could neither read nor 
write. He had never attended school, but he 
had a pleasing address and some natural gifts. 

He heard that the position of sexton at a 
church was vacant and being out of work he 
applied for the job. He offered good recom- 
mendations and being sober and industrious he 


was favorably received. 


He was about to get 
the place, when he was asked if he could read 
and write. 

He answered no. They declined then to make 
him sexton. It would never do to have a sexton 
who could not read and write. 

He had a friend who kept a cigar store. To 
him he told of his failure. 

“VIl tell you what V’ll do for you, Tony,” 
it 


said his friend. “Here’s a box of cigars. 


stake you to it. Go out and sell it. Go ahead 
He sold the cigars, and with the proceeds he 
bought more. And so on. He discovered that 
he was a salesman. 
It was not long before he had a little cigar 


store of his own. His business thrived, and 


in a little while he had a dozen stores, all doing 
well. 

Then he bought a store building, and sold it 
at an advance. He continued his real estate 
operations and was steadily successful. 

One day he went into his bank out of breath, 
and said to the cashier : 

“Say, | want a hundred thousand dollars, and 
want it quick. If I can get it before 3 o'clock | 
stand to make a big killing. Go on, now; lend 
it to me.” 

The cashier looked at him curiously, and 
smiled. “What do you want to borrow money 
for, Tony? Do you know how much you have 
in here?’ 


“No.” 
“Your balance is over $250,000.” 

S Geeta 

“Didn't you know ?” 

“No. I don’t know nothing about figures. 


I can’t even read and write.” 
“What 
would you have been if you had only had an 


“Good heavens!” cried the cashier. 
education ?” 
OW ell,” 


thought, “I would probably have been a sexton 


replied ‘Tony, after a minute’s 


He pled Weeks a oe. eee 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES. 

The first meerschaum pipes with short stems, 
where the amber joins, were made by Mr. 
Saltiel, an enterprising young pipe-carver of 
Vienna, exhibited in London in the year 1855 
at the first world’s fair. The wealthy classes 
of the entire world, through this, overwhelmed 
him with so many orders that he found himself 


suddenly rich and became insane. 


THE TOBACCO THAT IS FRAGRANT WITH THE SOUTHERN SUNSHINE 


years, and am _ today 
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good a 
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“T have been smoking your 
tobacco now for over eight 
more 
delighted with it than when 
I first made its acquaintance. 
You really are engaged in a 
occupation — in LO 
giving to suffering humanity 
the pleasure of smoking so 
tobacco.” —BERK- 
EE Ye Rk DAVIDS. Bditor, 


“A BRAND THE DEALER CAN BANK UPON” 


») PRIDE OF REIDSVILLE 


This brand has been on the market nearly half a century, and it is 
selling more largely today than ever before. 
that many jobbers and retailers are selling more Pride of Reidsville than 
any other granulated smoking tobacco. We present a few of the many 
testimonials received: 


“We have sold ‘Pride of 
Reidsville’ tobacco for years, 
and not only has it proved a 
better seller than any com- 
petitor, but has been subject 
complaint than any 
smoking tobacco that we 
ever sold.’—J. A. TAYLOR, 


wholesale grocer, Wilming- 


less 


If you are a wide-awake and enterprising dealer we want you to write for a free sample of the Pride of 
Reidsville, and full particulars as to our splendid money making proposition. Let us prove to you that 
we can make it to your interest to sell and push our brand. 
capacity, and none too small for our most careful attention. 


ROBT. HARRIS & BRO., Inc., Reidsville, N. C. 


“Tt has been a great source 
of pleasure for me during the 
10 years of handling ‘Pride 
of Reidsville’ by me to rec- 
ommend it to the particular 
smoker for cigarette or pipe 
smoking and 
come 
GAR Be 
L Oia e Ng Cs Site 


Remember no order is too large for our 


We have positive proof 


then him 
back for more.’—ED- 


BICKER, retailer, 


see 


Louis. 


IT IS BOTH UNION-MADE AND THE BEST MADE 


GROWN IN THE FAMOUS OLD PIEDMONT BELT OF NORTH CAROLINA 
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TOBACCO TRADE CYCLOPEDIA 
(Continued from page 140.) 
cept that they varied in color. The regulation 
was changed some two years ago and now the 
import stamp is much less conspicuous than the 
strip stamp and is affixed to the bottom of the 
box. 

Caution Notice.—A slip of paper bearing 
the number of the factory and the Internal 
Revenue district in which the cigars are made, 
together with the statement that all requirements 
of the law have been complied with, and warn- 


The 


law is imperative that such a notice shall be 


ing that the box must not be used again. 


affixed to every box of cigars. 

Branp or FAcrory.—The number of the fac- 
tory and the Internal Revenue district, together 
with the number of cigars the box contains, 
which the law requires shall be burned into 
every box in which cigars are packed. 

Epcinc.—The paper pasted about the edges 
of a cigar box, sometimes in plain white or 
colored strips, but more frequently lithographed 
in some fanciful design, often embodying the 
name, initials or monogram of the manufacturer, 
or the name of the brand. 

MANUFACTURED TOBACCO. 

There were practically but three or four gen- 
eral varieties of manufactured tobaccos made 
in the United States, for many years. These 
were Plug, Twist, Finecut and Granulated, the 
first being used for both smoking and chewing, 
the second and third for chewing, and the latter 
exclusively for smoking. Of late years the vari- 
ieties have been greatly increased, and many of 


a 
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the names originally employed in Great Britain 
have become more or less common in the United 
States. 


used all over the United States, is growing less 


Plug tobacco, once universally sold and 


and less in demand year by year. The following 


are the varieties of manufactured now most 
used: 
BIRDSEYE.—A cut tobacco originating in Eng- 


land, in the manufacture of which the stems 
were cut up with the leaf, and standing out 
round and light in the mass present the ap- 
pearance of birds’ eyes. 

CAVENDISH.—A cut tobacco to which a cer- 
tain amount of sweetening is applied in the 
process of manufacture, so called from its in- 
ventor, Lord Cavendish. 

Curry Cut.—A tobacco so finely shredded 
as to present the appearance of coarse hair. 

Cur PLuc.—A tobacco prepared in a similar 
manner to the ordinary and then cut ready for 
use before packing. 

Fine Cur.—Tobacco cut into long shreds and 
highly moistened and flavored for chewing. 
This was originally packed in wooden buckets 
and barrels, to be retailed to the consumer by 
loose weight, and was sold in enormous quan- 
tities. Its use has been steadily decreasing for 
many years, and such as is now sold is usually 
packed in small tinfoil packages. 

FLAKE Cut.—A coarsely granulated tobacco, 
usually packed in tins, for smoking. 

GRANULATED.—Finely pulverized tobacco, 
usually packed in cloth bags and used exclusively 
for smoking. 


Honey Dew.—A type long in favor in Eng- 








land, similar to Cavendish, but more finely 
shredded. 

IKILLIKINICK.—A mild granulated smoking 
tobacco flavored with the leaves of a species of 
bitter willow. 

IKANASTAR.—Coarsely shredded Havana to- 


bacco, similar to the modern snuff. 

Lone Cur.—Tobaceo cut in long and rather 
coarse strips, for smoking. 

Mrxture.—There are mixtures in almost in- 
finite variety, combining tobaccos of different 
growths. They were practically unknown up to 
within comparatively recent years, but have ob- 
tained wonderful vogue, and are steadily grow- 
ing in favor. 

OrtNoco.—A mild, granulated smoking  to- 
bacco, packed in cloth bags. 

Navy.—A plug tobacco of a coarse, strong 
type, made in both light and dark colors, at one 
time in great demand among both landsmen 
and sailors. Used for both chewing and smok- 
ing. 

Navy Cur.—Of the same general type as the 
Navy tobacco, but cut ready for use at the 
factory. 

NEGROHEAD.—A dark plug, or cut plug to- 
bacco, 
sweetening. 


containing an excessive quantity of 
NarLtrop.—A variety of highly compressed 

tobacco, quite popular in England. 
PLuc.—Hard pressed flat cakes of tobacco, 


formed from different combinations of leaf of 





various growths and strengths, sweetened and 
flavored according to various formulas. This 
was for nearly a century the form in which to- 
bacco was most commonly manufactured and 





The “Adt’ Tobacco Machinery 
SUBSTANTIAL 


: Established 50 Years : 


These Ma- 


chines are now 
used in all parts 
of the world 
and are recog- 
nized every- 
where as_ the 
leading types 
of this class of 
machinery. 


The ‘‘Adt’”’ Steam Dryers, Built in Eieven Different Sizes. 


for Circular No. 200 


ECONOMICAL 


The ‘‘Adt’? Tobacco Cutters, Built in Five 
Sizes. Send for Circular No. 700 


Besides the above machines we also manufacture 


Furnace Dryers—Coolers—Granulators—Stem Separators—Stem Rollers—Packers—Knife Grinders—Scrap Tobacco Cutters— 
Snuff Mills—Casing Rolls—Casing Machines—Dressing Machines—Mixing Machines—Tobacco Cheese Cutters—Retainers— 
Sifting Machines—Ordering Machines—Hogshead Presses—-and Passenger and Freight Elevators. s 


We will be pleased to send you our latest catalogue, illustrating and describing these machines. 


THE JOHN B. ADT Co., 
OFFICE: Holliday and Pleasant Sts. 


Baltimore, Md., 
SHOPS: 


Us SA. 
326 to 344 N. Holliday St. 
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United States, and considerable 


quantities are still used, although it by no means 


sold in the 
is as generally consumed as it was 25 years ago, 
and the demand seems to be steadily decreasing. 

PIGTAIL.—See Twist. 

Rotut.—Similar to Plug, except that it is 
shaped in round rells instead of flat layers. 

ReturNs.—A tobacco similar to the English 
It de- 
rives its name from the fact that it was originally 


Shag, except that it is more finely cut. 


manufactured by returning the ordinary shag to 
the cutting machine and running it through a 
second time. 

ScrAp.—A tobacco made from the scraps and 
cuttings of cigar factories, packed both with and 
Used for 
Its use has grown 


without being sweetened or flavored. 
both smoking and chewing. 
to enormous proportions in many sections of the 
United States within the last few years. 

SHAG.—A coarse, long cut, unflavored to- 
bacco, for many years an enormous seller in 
England. 

Twist.—A tobacco highly sweetened and 
flavored, and then woven and braided by ma- 
chinery into large strands resembling a cable. 
Also called Pigtail. 


EV PES Ory LORACTO. 


There are innumerable minor divisions into 
which leaf tobacco may be divided and sub- 
divided, most of the principal tobacco growing 
countries having numerous districts in which to- 
bacco is raised which varies more or less from 
that grown in all other districts. 

The principal tobacco growing countries are 
the United States, Cuba, Sumatra, Turkey, 
Greece. Germany, Austria, Russia, the Philip- 
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pine Islands, Australia, Porto Rico, Mexico 
and various South American countries, although 
there is hardly a country in the world outside 
the frozen zones where the cultivation of to- 
bacco has not been tried with greater or less 
success. 

Some of the types vary widely, while in other 
cases they are so closely related that only an ex- 
pert could detect the subtle shades of difference. 
The following is perhaps the most complete 
summary of this kind that has ever been at- 
tempted, and yet it might be extended and 
further sub-divided almost 1n- 


divided and 


definitely. 


CYP ESOP CUBAN M2b EO Bia ClO: 


VuerttraA AgBajyo.—Grown in the Province of 
Pinar del Rio, near the western end of the island, 
and universally conceded to be the finest type of 
cigar leaf in the world. The average annual 
production in a normal year is not far from a 
quarter of a million bales. Among the sub- 
divisions of Vuelta Abajo are Mantua, Remates, 
Guane and Vinales, which are of the heavier 
types, in demand for blending with lighter leaf; 
San Luis, fine light wrappers; San Juan y 
wrapper leaf; 
Hondo, light and aromatic; Consolacion del 


Martinez, also superior Rio 
Sur; Pinar del Rio, which is descriptive of the 
leaf grown in the geographical center of the 
province; Bajas, Consolacion del Norte, and 
Parti Sur, the last three being among the less 
desirable of all Vuelta Abajos. 
SEMI-VUELTA.—A_ heavy, aromatic tobacco, 
grown in the Province of Pinar del Rio, but dis- 
tinctly separated from the genuine Vuelta. The 
average production of Semi-Vuelta in a normal 


year is about 20,000 bales, and practically all of 
it comes to the United States. 
PARTIDOS.—Grown principally in the Province 
of Havana, and highly esteemed because of its 
plentiful yield of leaf suitable for wrappers. It 
is of a much lighter quality than Vuelta Abajo, 
and is desirable for blending with the heavier 
tobaccos. The normal yield of Partidos is not 
far from 80,000 bales. 
divisions of Partidos, of which the most prized 
is the famous Tumbadero, noted for its fine 


There are several sub- 


wrappers ; La Salud, second only to Tumbadero, 
which it greatly resembles; Artemisa, a rich, 
aromatic filler leaf; Govea, a rich leaf, fairly 
plentiful in its yield of wrappers ; Bejucal, which 
is fairly good; and La Seiba, Wajai Caimito 
and San Jose de las Lajas, which are all more or 
less inferior. 

REMEDIOS.—Grown in the Province of Santa 
Clara. Strictly speaking, the Remedios tobacco 
is raised in a comparatively small area of the 
province, but the term is somewhat loosely ap- 
plied to leaf produced in a considerable area, and 
which is 
Vuelta 


grown in the Province of Puerto Principe which 


sometimes collectively classed as 


Arriba. There is also some tobacco 
is sold as Remedios. 

SANTA CLARA.—Grown in the central por- 
tion of the Province of Santa Clara, and of ex- 
cellent flavor and aroma. The Santa Clara leaf 
is frequently described and sold as Remedios, 
and has done much to enhance its reputation. 
Other sub-divisions under which tobacco grown 
in the province are sometimes described include 
Cienfuegos, Colonia, Santo Domingo, Sagua and 
Trinidad, and are more or less lacking in quality, 
and have served to detract from the reputation 


THE EXCLUSIVE CLEAR HAVANA CIGAR OF QUALITY 


SIMON BATT & CO, 


LA VERDAD 


This brand 
is handled 
by leading 
dealers in all 
sections and 
never fails 
to please 
critical 
smokers. 
It has stood 
the test for 
several 


years. 


Simon Batt & Co. Office a 


“LA VERDAD” FACTORY 
nd Factory: 469-471 Broome St. 


Established 
1899 


The 
reliable 
exclusive 
clear Havana 
on the 
market 
many years 
and steadily 
gaining in 
favor. 
More popular 
today than 
ever before. 
Made in 
every 
popular 
size. 


New York 


Factory Number 243—2nd Dist., New York 
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of Remedios. The Sancti Spiritus is another 
classification applied to a leaf grown in the 
province which stands midway between the bet- 
ter and the inferior growths generally sold as 
Remedios. 

Yara.—Grown in the Province of Santiago 
de Cuba, and easily the least desirable of all 
tobacco. 


Cuban Mayri and Gibari are sub- 


divisions of Yara. The average crop of Yara in 
a normal season is about 12,000 bales, and most 
of it is exported to Germany, although some is 
taken by Canada and Central America. 


TYPES OF DOMESTIC CIGARIL EAE 

BALTIMORE Cuba.—Grown in the Miami Val- 
ley in Ohio; long leaf, of good body, with a fine 
and silky but tough texture; sweats a uniform 
color, and is used for both wrappers and fillers. 

BELKNAp.—Grown in Connecticut Valley and 
in New York; a sub-variety of Connecticut seed- 
leaf, and possessing the same general charac- 
teristics, 

CoNNECTICUT BROADLEAF.—Grown in 
Valley, New York 


large leaf, extremely broad in proportion to 


Con- 
necticut and Wisconsin ; 
length, with fibres at right angles to mid-rib ; 
used for wrappers and binders. 

Con- 
necticut Valley, Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, 


CoNNECTICUT SEEDLEAF.—Grown in 


Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana, Illinois and 


Florida; broad leaf, strong, thin, elastic, silky, 
small fibres, sweetish taste, and light color; 
used for wrappers, the lower grades for binders 
and fillers. 
CONNECTICUT 
grown under cheese-cloth or other fabric in the 


SHADE-Grown.—I!l obacco 


Connecticut Valley. The growing of tobacco 
E SD Q 





TOBACCO 
under tents in this district has been steadily in- 
creasing in magnitude and importance in the 
past 12 years, and by careful cultivation a dis- 
tinctive type of fine cigar wrapper leaf has been 
evolved which commands the highest price of 
It is 
fine in texture, light in color, mild in strength, 


any tobacco raised in the United States. 


and blends splendidly with the best Cuban leaf. 
CUBA. 
Wisconsin, 





Grown in Pennsylvania, New York, 
Florida and Louisiana; small leaf 
grown from imported seed, generally of fine 
aroma; used for wrappers, fillers and binders. 
Duck New York 
Pennsylvania; broad leaf, handsome appear- 


IsLAND.—Grown in and 

ance ; used for wrappers, binders and fillers. 
FLortipA.—Grown in Florida; fine texture, 

thick but elastic; when grown in certain soils 

becomes freely spotted with white specks; used 

for wrappers, binders and fillers. 

New 


York and Wisconsin; large, handsome leaf, fine 


GLESSNER.—Grown in Pennsylvania, 





texture, soft and elastic; used for both wrap- 
pers and fillers. 

HAVANA the Con- 
necticut Valley, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Wis- 


SEEDLEAF.—Grown in 


consin; extremely thin leaf of fine texture and 
delicate flavor; used for wrappers. 

Kirr-Foor.—Grown in Indiana; short, wide 
leaf, apt to cure a greenish color; used only in 
cheapest cigars, cheroots and stogies. 

LirtteE DutcH.—Grown in Ohio and New 
Works 
used chiefly for fillers. 


extremely narrow leaf, thick and short; 


LANCASTER BROADLEAF.—Grown in Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin; delicate leaf, of fine, silky 
texture; used for wrappers, binders and fillers. 

PENNSYLVANIA SEEDLEAF.—Grown in Penn- 
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sylvania, New York, Wisconsin, Ohio and Min- 
nesota; coarser and darker than Connecticut 
Seedleaf, and used for cheap cigars, cheroots 
and stogies. 

SPANISH SEEDLEAF.—Grown in New York, 
Wisconsin and Illinois; medium sized leaf, of 
uniform dark color; used for wrappers. 
Florida, 
Connecticut and Texas ; of comparatively recent 
from 
Sumatra, much of it being grown under tent 


SUMATRA SEEDLEAF.—Grown in 


origin, raised from seed imported 
cloth or other shade; leaf light in weight and 
color, narrow with fine ribs; great things were 
promised of this leaf upon its introduction, but 
it has not come up to expectations as a wrap- 
per tobacco. 

TexAs.—Grown principally in Wallas county, 
Texas; the newest type of cigar leaf to attract 
attention ; soil upon which it 1s grown is claimed 
to be identical with that of the most favored 
tobacco growing districts in Cuba;, medium 
sized leaf, of fine, silky texture, and fine aroma ; 
used for wrappers, fillers and binders; Texas 
tobacco grown in 1905 sold for a higher aver- 
age price than any other cigar leaf raised in the 
United States. 

VALLANDINGHAM.— Crown in Wisconsin; 
large pointed, smooth leaf; used for wrappers, 
fillers and binders. 

Witson’s Hysrip.—Grown in New York and 
frequently designated as Little Spanish, and 
also as Corn-Cross Havana; medium sized leaf, 
of fine texture; used for wrappers, fillers, and 
binders. 

ZIMMER SPANISH.—Grown in Ohio and Wis- 
consin; medium sized leaf, of fair texture; used 
for wrappers, binders and fillers. 
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BURLEY TOBACCO. 


The Burley tobacco, of which there are sev- 
eral types and variants, is in a class by itself. 
It is grown in Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, Mary- 
There 
are several varieties of Burley, white, red and 


land, Missouri, Indiana and Tennessee. 


yellow, and at least two distinct shapes of leaf, 
one long and broad and the other much nar- 
rower. 
Burley tobacco are used for many purposes, for 


The different varieties and grades of 


fancy wrappers for plug tobacco, for plug fillers, 
and for cigarettes, smoking and chewing to- 
baccos, both singly and in combination with 
other types; it has also been used in the manu- 
facture of cheap cigars, stogies and cheroots. 
Immense quantities of Burley are exported to 
the principal European countries, it being in 
especial demand by the French Regie, in Great 
Britain, Germany and Italy. 
also much used by manufacturers in the United 
States. 


VIRGINIA BRIGHT TOBACCO. 


This is another type of tobacco which is dis- 


Burley tobacco is 


tinctly in a class by itself. It is grown in what 
is known as the Piedmont belt, which starts in 
Virginia 
and for a short distance into South Carolina. 


and runs across the State of North 


This tobacco which is also sometimes known as 
Carolina tobacco is, when cured, of light buff or 
yellowish tint, is extensively used both for 
granulated smoking tobacco and for cigarettes, 
and is consumed in these forms in enormous 
quantities. 


type of tobacco are highly esteemed by many 


Virginia cigarettes made from this 
D> db 


smokers in England as well as in the United 
States. 





SS 
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BACCO, 

Bay.—Grown in Maryland; large, heavy leaf, 
red spangled and yellow. 

BULLFACE.—Grown in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee; large, heavy, oval-shaped 
leaf, tough, small stems and fibres. 

CLARAbY.—Grown in Kentucky and Tennes- 
see ; large, smooth, heavy leaf, extremely broad; 
in considerable demand in Switzerland, where it 
is used for cigar wrappers, and in the Regie 
countries in Europe. 

FREDERICK.—Grown in Virginia and Tennes- 
see; a rough but rich and heavy leaf, much in 
demand in England and Germany. 

Goocu.—Grown in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina; broad, round leaf, cures a bright yellow; 
much in demand for export, as well as by 
domestic manufacturers of cigarettes and smok- 
ing tobacco. 

Hickory Lrear.—Grown in West Virginia; 
leaf of fine fibre and texture, and bright color; 
in demand for plug wrappers and fillers and 
smoking tobacco, as well as for export. 

JOHNSON GREEN.—Grown in Virginia, and 
said to be a cross of Orinoco and White Stem; 
large, heavy leaf, of strong flavor. 

LonG GREEN.—Grown in Virginia; coarse and 
heavy. 

LoveLApy.—Grown in Virginia, Tennessee 
and Indiana; long, narrow leaf, extremely 
heavy ; exported principally to Africa. 

Mann.—Grown in North Carolina; leaf of 
good body, heavy and gummy. 

Ortnoco.—Grown in Virginia, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Tennessee and West 
Virginia ; there are several varieties of Orinoco, 


Maryland, 
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including the red and yellow, and the big and 
short; they are largely exported, and are used 
by domestic manufacturers of plug and smok- 
ing tobaccos. 

PRYOR.—Grown in Virginia, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri and Indiana: 
there are several varieties of Pryor, including 
the blue, yellow and white, and the silky ; they 
are used for plug wrappers and fillers, in some 
instances for cheroot and stogie wrappers, as 
well as for export. 

SHOESTRING.—Grown in Ken- 
tucky, Missouri and Virginia; long, narrow 


Tennessee, 


leaf, dark and heavy, used for dark navy to- 
bacco, and exported in large quantities to Ger- 
many and other European countries. 

SLEEK STEM.—Grown in Tennessee; large, 
long leaf; heavy and dark; largely exported. 

THickser.—Grown in Kentucky, Missouri, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Tennessee and Ohio; 
long, narrow leaf, of coarse fibre, and ex- 
tremely heavy. ' 

Twist Bup.—Grown in Kentucky, Missouri 
and Maryland; large, screw-shaped leaf, ex- 
tremely heavy. 

WILLIAMS.—Grown in Tennessee; large 
spreading leaf, rich, dark and gummy; also 
known as Beat-All; extensively exported to 
Great Britain and Germany. 

YELLoOw MAMMotTH.—Grown in Tennessee; 
extremely large leaf; coarse and heavy; ex- 
ported in strips, and for Swiss wrappers. 


OUTLE RS LYiPHS OR —DOMESTIC~LEAR. 


Apock.—Grown in North Carolina; used for 
yellow wrappers and fillers, and for fine smok- 
ing tobacco and cigarettes. 
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}ADEN.—Grown in Maryland; short leaf; blending with milder growths in smoking 


light and inclined to be chaffy; bright yellow, 
but liable to green spots; used for plug wrap- 
pers and fillers, smoking mixtures and ciga- 
GELLES. 

North 


short, broad leaf, thick and stalky; used for 


CUNNINGHAM.—Grown in Carolina ; 
fillers and smoking tobacco. 

BONANZA.—Grown in Kentucky, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland; a cross between White 
Burley and Yellow Orinoco; used for smoking 
tobacco and cigarettes. 

BuLLock.—Grown in North Carolina; broad, 
smooth leaf; yellow; used for plug wrappers 
and fillers, smoking tobacco and cigarettes. 

ILANAGAN.—Grown in Virginia; similar to 
Little Orinoco, but broader leaf and finer fibre; 
used for fancy wrappers, plug fillers and smok- 
ing tobacco. 

Gourp L&EAF.—Grown in Virginia; broad, 
short, fine and silky leaf; yellow; used for plug 
and smoking tobacco. 

GOVERNOR JONES.—Grown in Kentucky ; long, 
narrow leaf, of good body; used for plug and 
smoking tobacco. 

Hrster.—Grown in North Carolina; heart- 
shaped leaf; fine fibre and silky; bright yellow; 
used for plug and smoking tobacco and ciga- 
rettes. 

HonpurAs.—Grown in Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee; used in plug and smoking to- 
baccos. 

Lacks.—Grown in Kentucky and Virginia; 
heavy well colored broad leaf, of fine fibre. 

PERIOUE.—Grown in a restricted area in St. 
James Parish, Louisiana; used principally for 


4 bl iY fe! 

rFrOBACCO 
to- 
bacco and cigarettes ; although some of it is put 
on the market in small carrots, for sale to the 


consumer. 


IN TOBACCO GROWING AND 
CURING. 


VecA.—A field in which tobacco is grown. 


TERMS 


By common usage in Cuba, a buyer contracts to 
buy all of the tobacco grown in a certain vega, 
and it is customary to use the term as applying 
to a lot of tobacco, which is referred to as a 
vega long after its removal from the place in 


which it was grown. 


Carrot.—A number of leaves of cured to- 
bacco bound together by the stems for con- 
venience in handling. Also a quantity of 


Perique tobacco cured and pressed together in 


a hard mass, of a long oval shape, from which 
a quantity is cut from time to time as required. 

BALE.—The bundle in which cured cigar leaf 
is ordinarily packed for shipment. One hun- 
dred pounds is approximate weight of the bale 
of tobacco. 

HocsHEAD.—The package in which the to- 
the United States. to 
Europe and other countries is packed. The 
standard weight of a hogshead of tobacco is 


1,000 pounds. 


SHADE GROWN.—Tobacco produced under 


bacco exported from 


the shade of coarse cloth or other fabric, a cus- 
tom much in vogue in recent years, the results 
of which have hardly come up to expectations. 

SWEATING.—A of fermentation 
through which all tobacco passes in the process 


species 


of curing. 


sULK Sweat.—The most common method 
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of sweating tobacco by piling it in bins, and al- 
lowing the natural heat to start the process of 
fermentation. 

FORCED SWEAT.—Process of expediting the 
of artificial 


fermentation by the application 


heat. 
TYPES OF CIGARETTES. 
Domestic.—Cigarettes made entirely or al- 
most entirely from tobacco in the 
United States. 


BLENDED.—Cigarettes made from a combina- 


erown 


tion of Oriental tobacco and tobacco grown in 
the United States. 

Turkisu.—Originally applied to cigarettes 
the Ottoman 
Empire, but because of geographical changes in 


made from tobacco grown in 
recent years it has come to pass that much of 
the se-called Turkish tobacco is now grown in 
that 


Cigarettes made from tobacco grown in what 


districts are no longer Turkish soil. 


was formerly Turkey, are still generally classed 
as Turkish goods. 
ORIENTAL.—Some_ general meanings as 
Turkish. 
MACEDONIAN.—A term just coming into use, 


to designate cigarettes made from tobacco 
grown in districts formerly dominated by Tur- 
key, but since controlled by the Greek, or 
Macedonian Government. 

VirGINTIA—The highest type of domestic 


cigarette, made from the bright Virginia type 
of tobacco grown in the Piedmont district ex- 
tending from Virgina to the northeasterly part 
of South Carolina. 

MaryLANp.—Cigarettes made dark, 
strong domestic tobacco, in simulation of a type 


from 
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made by the Ifrench Regie from Marvland- 


grown tobaeco, such as has long enjoyed a large 
sale in France. Maryland cigarettes have a 
the United States, 


chiefly among people who have formerly lived 


somewhat limited sale in 


in France. 

EGypTiAN.—The term applies to the shape 
rather than the country. Local cigarettes, made 
from high-grade Turkish or other Oriental to- 
bacco are commonly termed, in trade parlance, 
Keyvptian cigarettes. 

Catro.—Sometimes employed as a descriptive 
term for cigarettes imported from Egypt, prac- 
tically all of which are shipped from Cairo. 

JAPANESE.—Cigarettes imported from Japan. 

MANILA.—Cigarettes imported from _ the 
Philippine Islands, which have been increasing 
in popularity in the United States in recent 
years. 

PERFUMED.—Cigarettes specially scented with 
attar of roses or other perfumes. These have 
been on the market for many years but have 
attained but scant popularity. 

J,ANQUET.—Extra large cigarettes, contain- 
ing more than three pounds of tobacco to the 
thousand and retailing at a considerably larger 
price than cigarettes of the standard sizes. 

HAVANA oR Hasana.—Cigarettes made from 
Cuban tobacco, and generally confined to ciga- 
rettes actually imported from Havana. Havana 
cigarettes are generally rolled in a peculiar type 
of heavy paper, known as Pectoral, and instead 
of being pasted or gummed, are held together 
by folded ends. 
card- 


RusstaAn.—Cigarettes terminating a 


board mouthpiece. 


THE 


CIGARETTE 


They have been looking for 
A CHANGE FROM TURKISH 


20 for 20c. 


CIGARETT ES 
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VARIETIES OF PIPES. 


The number of kinds and styles of pipes is 
practically unlimited, and it would be impos- 
sible to even enumerate them all in the space 
at command. The following are some of those 
in most general use: 

BrivAr.—Made from the roots of the bruyere 
tree, and enjoying great favor among large 
numbers of smokers in all parts of the world. 
The briar is a thoroughly practical pipe, hand- 
some in appearance, cool and sweet smoking, 
highly durable. Many substances are used in 
combination with briar pipes, the bits, or mouth- 
pieces, being made from amber, rubber, bone, 
horn and celluloid. 


CALABASH.—A pipe made from a_peculiar- 
shaped gourd, usually lined with clay and some- 
times with meerschaum. These pipes came into 
great popularity in England soon after the Boer 
war, and a few years later in the United States. 
The gourds grow freely in South Africa, but 
they have been successfully raised in some sec- 
of the United States. 


at extremely high prices for a few years 


tions Calabash pipes were 
sold 
after they came into popularity, but the price 


has since declined. 


CLay.—One of the most universally used ma- 
The 


great majority of clay pipes are made on lines 


terials for pipes, because of its cheapness. 


of the severest simplicity, and retail for a cent 
apiece or less, although a few are made in 
fanciful shapes, some being highly polished, 
and sometimes ornamental in colors. 

Corn Con.—Made from cobs of Indian corn, 


treated with a preparation of plaster, to prevent 


MILD 
DOMESTIC 


Ginita Cigars 


CHARLES B. PERKINS CO. 
BOSTON.MASS. 


PERKINS 
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it from burning too quickly, and furnished with 
a reed stem. A pipe which is literally made and 


sold by the million every year.  lrequently 


designated as the Missouri meerschaum. 
MEERSCHAUM.—The most expensive material 
from which pipes are made. It is a peculiarly 
light, soft clay, found in Asia Minor, which, by 
reason of the ease with which it may be carved 
and the beauty with which it colors when 
smoked, has long been highly prized by smokers. 
The meerschaum pipe industry was for many 
years confined to Austria, Hungary and Ger- 
many, but was later transplanted to New York, 
where it became firmly established. Originally 
meerschaum pipes were so expensive that they 
the wealthy. A 
genuine meerschaum can now be retailed at from 


could be afforded only by 


a few dollars up to several thousand dollars, 
according to the size and the amount and char- 
acter of the carving. 
Mock MrrrscHAuM.—There are many 
The 


best are made from the shavings and bits of 


varieties of imitation meerschaum pipes. 


refuse meerschaum that accumulate in the carv- 


ing of genuine meerschaum pipes, which are 
ground and mixed together. Pipes made in this 


way are sometimes known as chip meerschaum. 
Others are made from common clay and other 
material, and so stained as to imitate a genuine 
meerschaum that has been colored by long 


smoking. 

PatENtT Pipes.—These are of innumerable 
variety, although but comparatively few of them 
have ever attained any permanent and lasting 
popularity. They vary from the type in which 


there is some form of trap in the bottom of the 
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bowl to catch the moisture, to the so-called cart- 
ridge pipes, in which some sort of an absorbent 
pith is used to take up the moisture. 

PowHATAN Pipes.—These pipes, which were 
once great favorites, but which are seldom seen 
in recent years, have bowls carved from a soft 
red clay found in different sections of the United 
States, and sometimes known as pipe-stone, with 
long reed stems. 

PORCELAIN PipEes.—Sometimes called China 
pipes, were formerly much used in Germany, 
They 


are baked in crockery kilns, and often most 


and by Germans in all parts of the world. 


artistically painted, but as they have no powers 
of absorption they afford a peculiarly rank and 
unpleasant smoke. 

Woop Pires.—Numerous varieties are utilized 
for making pipes, among them being weichsel, 
apple-wood, cocoa, cocus, cherry, myall, and 
hickory. 

HookAH.—An adaptation of the luxurious 
water pipe of the Orient, consisting of a small 
bowl of meerschaum or other material, affixed 
to the neck of a glass bottle, partly filled with 
perfumed water, and having one or more long, 
flexible rubber stems connected, so that one or 
a number of smokers can enjoy it at the same 
time. 

Rustic Pires.—These pipes, sometimes called 
Sleepy Hollow pipes, are made from wood to 
which a portion of the natural bark is left ad- 
hering. They are carved in fantastic shapes, 
and although they can be used for smoking, the 
large majority of the enormous quantities an- 
nually manufactured and sold are used for 
decorative purposes. 
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MetaL Pipes.—Pipes of various metals, as 
brass and silver, are in common use in various 
Oriental countries, particularly in China, India 
and Thibet. 


TUEIRIMIES, IRB IEA IIUNNG: ING) IPP IES, 


Bir.—The mouth-piece, and that part of the 
stem of which it forms a portion. 

Bow.L.—That portion of the pipe in which the 
tobacco is burned. 

Fars—E Bowr.—A second bowl placed above 
the real bowl and temporarily used on meer- 
schaum pipes, to prevent the real bowl from be- 
coming burned while the pipe is being colored. 

Lip.—A 


over the bowl of the pipe to prevent the tobacco 


metallic cover, sometimes placed 
being scattered by the wind. 


We LL-Pirpet.—A 


receptacle in the bottom of the bowl, entirely 


pipe constructed with a 


separate and distinct from the part in which the 
tobacco is burned, but connected with the stem 
near its entrance to the bowl by a small opening, 
the from the 


which serves to drain moisture 


stem into the well, thus in a measure preventing 


the pipe from becoming foul. 
CARTRIDGE-PreE.—A pipe constructed with a 
space in the stem for the reception of a specially 
constructed piece of pith, blotting paper, or 
other the 
moisture, and as far as possible prevent the pipe 


absorbent material, to take up 
from becoming foul. 


the 
shores of the Baltic Sea, and highly prized for 


AMBER.—A material found in and on 





mouth-pieces to pipes. It is of a resinous char- 


acter, and is believed to be the petrified product 


All Over the Country 


People today are learning the meaning 
of true economy, and are practising it. 
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and Biggest Quantity for their money. 
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Quantity. 
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erous package of fine tobacco 
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of submerged pine forests. It is found in small 
pieces rarely more than a few inches in length. 


BAKELITE.—A material which greatly re- 
sembles amber, but which, like amber, is prac- 
tically unbreakable, much used for mouth-pieces 
or bits for pipes, as well as for cigar and ciga- 
rette holders. 

Ambroip.—The commercial product of amber, 
made by fusing small pieces by a secret process, 
under intense heat. The great majority of the 
pipe mouth-pieces of so-called genuine amber, 
especially if they be of any considerable size and 
length, are really made from ambroid. 

VARIETIES OF SNUEE 

The varieties are almost legion in number. In 
the old days, before the business had become 
largely concentrated in the hands of a few big 
concerns, numerous manufacturers all made al- 
most innumerable varieties, some of them under 
formulas of considerable antiquity. The busi- 
ness has within the past 15 years become largely 
standardized, and best known and largest selling 
varieties at the present time are: 


RApPEE.—A_ fine, pungent yellow — snuff, 
highly scented. 
Maccasoy.—A dry, dark snuff similar in 


character to the Scotch, save that it is made 
from darker tobacco. 

Hortranp.—A dark, moist snuff. 

CopENHAGEN.—A_ dark, extremely moist 
snuff, quite similar in character to Holland 
snuff. 

Irtsu.—A dry dark snuff. 


(Continued on page 182.) 
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A DOCTOR’S VIEWS ON TOBACCO 


Declares It Is Often Harmful to Advise Patients to 
Stop Smoking. 


By Kart FREDERICK. 
Sis ae the 


region of the heart—oftentimes caused by 
D> e 


sometimes have pains in 
indigestion—and immediately jump to the con- 
clusion that it is caused by tobacco, and that 
they must stop smoking. The chances are that 
they would do themselves more harm than good 
if they stopped smoking entirely, and most well- 
read physicians will tell them so. 

Dr. A. A. Smith, professor of the Practice of 
Medicine in the Bellevue Hospital Medical Co} 
lege, New York, in a clinical lecture some years 
ago, said that while admitting the possible evil 
effects of the abuse of tobacco it was not always 
wise to make a patient with any chronic diseases, 
particularly of the heart, give up smoking. 

Professor Smith went on to say that he had 
met with many cases in private practice in 
which smokers who had heart disease, 
fered from palpitation, dyspnoea, and prae- 
cordial distress on the slightest exertion when 
they abstained from tobacco, while on the other 
hand, if they continued to smoke compensation 
was well maintained and no particular il-ef- 
fects were caused by the valvular lesion. 

Among other cases cited by Professor Smith 
in support of his thesis was that of a young 
medical man who had been told ten years be- 
fore that he had grave valvular lesion, and that 
he had not many years to live. The young 
man, taking a philosophic view of the situation 
thought he had better smoke as much as possi- 


suf- 
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ble while he had the chance. He had been do- 
ing so for ten years and the outlook was then 
better than it was ten years before. 

Dr. Smith 
women who were confirmed smokers of cigar- 


also referred to two Russian 


ettes. Both had organic heart disease, which 
gave them no trouble unless they gave up to- 
bacco for a time, when symptoms of less of 
Die 


Smith depreciates the inference that the use of 


compensation soon showed themselves. 
tobacco is justifiable in all cases of heart dis- 
ease, but held that it is not contradicted in all 
cases. 

His fact, however, may fairly be taken as 
showing that in smokers, at any rate, tobacco 
is positively indicated in certain conditions, and 
lovers of the cigar, cigarette or pipe will be glad 
to have the support of so eminent an authority. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR SMOKERS 


Hints That Might Be Advantageous Displayed by Some 
Cigar Dealers. 

ANY cigar dealers might find it advan- 

the 

lighter a neatly lettered card, containing some 


tageous to display beside cigar 
suggestions, witty or otherwise, on the method 
Here are a few 
that might be used—and wide-awake dealers 
can probably think of others. 


“Don’t light your cigar unless you are draw- 


of properly lighting a cigar. 


ing on it simultaneously, otherwise you turn 
the tobacco into carbon, and spoil the flavor 
and aroma of that which is unburnt. 

“Don’t smoke a cigar like a fire engine; it 
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will become needlessly heated, and its aroma 
impaired. 

“Don’t squeeze or pinch a cigar until it 
cracks; you'll damage both the Wrapper and 
the binder, and cause the cigar to leak. 

“Don’t relight your cigar, if it goes out, until 
you have blown through it once to remove the 
stale smoke. If you do this you will find that, 
when relighted, the flavor will not have been 
seriously impaired. 

“Don’t ‘worry’ a cigar by constantly flicking 
off the ashes; they will fall off at the proper 
time. 

“Don't tear the leaf off your cigar by biting 
off the end; use a cutter or a sharp knife. 

“Don't smoke fast; smoke slowly. 

“Don't chew the end of a cigar. 

“Don’t wet it ‘at all.” 

There are smokers who do not know how 
to light and smoke a cigar properly, and even 
those who do may see something among these 
hints that they have never heard of before. 

Don’t make the mistake, once you have hung 
up such a card, of leaving it there for ever. 
Such things become stale after a while, and 
when your judgment tells you that it has been 
up long enough, take it down and put up some 
other attractive matter in its place. 


——— 4—___—. 


WILL IMPORT MANILAS. 

The Bowring Co., of 17 Battery Place, rep- 
resenting the Philippine Co., Ltd., of Manila, 
is planning to import Manila cigars, other than 
the cheaper sizes, on a rather extensive scale 
in the comparatively near future. 
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JOBBING HOUSE WITH A HISTORY 
Something About Bennett, Sloan & Co. and the Famous 
Country Gentleman Cigar. 

Bennett, Sloan & Co., the old established, al- 
ways busy, great, exclusive cigar house, manu- 
facturing and distributing good cigars by the 
year after year, is noted not only for 
but 


also for the excellent manner in which its many 


million, 


its resources, connections and _ facilities, 
customers are served. 

The leading brand owned, manufactured and 
Sloan & Co. that 


prime old favorite, the Country Gentleman, a 


distributed by Bennett, is 
cigar originated 28 years ago and more greatly 
in demand today than at any time in the past. 
A particularly good five-cent cigar in the first 
place, the Country Gentleman has been a suc- 
cess for a generation; its popularity endures 
and spreads; each year sees it held in higher 
favor; its sales constantly increase and “‘there’s 
a reason 

In Brooklyn, for instance, and further out on 
Long Island, the Country Gentleman enjoys 
conspicuous preference; in New York up state, 
in New Jersey and throughout the East, partic- 
ularly in Connecticut and western Massachu- 
setts, it decidedly has the call; and in parts of 


the South it’s an acknowledged winner. One 


dealer in Charleston, S. C., regularly orders 
Country Gentleman cigars in lots of 50,000 at 
a time. The Country Gentleman is smoked 
from Canada to Mexico, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast. It is advertised by its merit. 


The demand for the brand steadily grows be- 


Makers ye thelthest 
‘Grade Turkis. and 


foyptian Crgarettes 
in the World 


cause the quality of the cigar 1s an argument 
that can’t be controverted. 

The nation-wide approval the brand has ob- 
tained and the standard of excellence upheld 
for 28 years must indicate the standing of the 
house that produces and distributes the cigars. 
Wherever the Country Gentleman is sold, and 
that’s practically in every part of the country, 
Bennett, Sloan & Co. are gaining additional 
trade, repute and prestige. Their business is 
upbuilt on a most substantial foundation. 

Of the 


states of New York, Connecticut, New Jersey 


clear Havanas made in bond, for 
and Pennsylvania, Bennett, Sloan & Co. are 
sole distributors of the famous E1] Salero brand. 
Other splendid brands of ten-cent cigars that 
Bennett, Sloan & Co. own, make and distrib- 
ute are Fl Recipro, Rosa de Valencia, in a num- 
ber of sizes, the American Thoroughbred, and 


General Greene. Their ten-cent Porto Rican 


cigar, Portento, typifies the best that Porto 
Rico produces. 
Other notable brands attesting the im- 


portance of the business done by Bennett, Sloan 
& Co. in nickel goods are the Besco, packed in 
tins containing 25 cigars; First National, Es- 
panita, Melrose and Honest Value, domestic 
cigars; Lanita, a choice Porto Rican product; 
and Flor de Minanga, El Trio, Flor de Mari- 
veles and Flor de Magallenes, Manila cigars 
honorably distinguished among the _ better 
grades. 

In package goods, the Bennett, Sloan & Co. 
specialties are Havana Lights, Belvedere, Ro= 


meos and Pointers. 


Kor the output of factories in New York, 
Key West, Philadelphia, Porto Rico and Ma- 
nila, the center of active distribution is the big 
new place of business of Bennett, ‘Sloan & Co. 
Occupying the entire ground floor of the build- 
ing at 482 Broome street, the offices, sales- 
rooms and great humidor are arranged and fit- 
ted up in a way that proclaims the importance, 
the progressiveness, the efficiency of Bennett, 
Sloan & Co. 

To keep cigars in the best possible condition, 
to insure the distribution of cigars to the trade 
with their freshness, richness, aroma and flavor, 
appearance and quality unimpaired, the humi- 
dor of Bennett, Sloan & Co. is specially con- 
structed and equipped with a Bentz air condi- 
tioner. There is nothing more sensitive than 
tobacco. Cigars stored in the ordinary way 
will absorb odors to an astonishing extent. By 
the Bentz air conditioner, the million or more 
cigars contained in the Bennett, Sloan & Co. 
humidor are kept in the most desirable condi- 
tion without variation or change. 

By the Bentz air conditioning apparatus, the 
air circulated through the humidor is washed 
and purified, automatically maintaining exactly 
the proper temperature and containing precise- 
ly the right amount of moisture. Regardless 
of outside conditions, the air in the humidor, 
pure, fresh, uncontaminated, is kept uniform at 
all times. 

The officers Bennett, & Co. 
Joseph Simen, president and general manager ; 


of Sloan are 


Alfred P. Sloan, vice-president; L. R. Valen- 


tine, treasurer. Though President Simon is, 
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in appearance and comparatively speaking, still 
a young man, he has to his credit 35 years of 
the 
Since his identification with Bennett, Sloan & 


conspicuous success in cigar business. 
Co., formerly a prominent wholesale grocery 
house, but now concentrating all its energies 
on the manufacture and distribution of high 
grade, moderate priced cigars, continued pros- 
perity, increased trade and uninterrupted prog- 
ess have brought the company each year to a 
higher, stronger, more commanding position. 
the 
named on the directorate of Bennett, Sloan & 


Associated with three officers above 
Co. are four men of long and wide experience, 
recognized, and perhaps envied, throughout the 
cigar trade for their popularity and ability as 
Emil Steinfeld, 


salesmen, Fred W. Howland, 


John J. Donohoe and Louis Simon. Other rep- 
resentatives of the house, well known to the 
Philip A. Wilkinson, Albert H. 
LEtitz Gar, Cline Mas 


Jacobs and James Reynolds, Jr. 


trade, are: 
Robbins, Conrad H. 
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READY RECKONER CIGAR TABLES 


Easy Method for Figuring Out Quantity of Wrapper 
Binder or Filler for a Given Number of Cigars. 


, 


By Kart FREDERICK. 

NE of the important things for the man- 
O ufacturers of cigars in which wrappers, 
binders and fillers are each of a different type, 
is to know exactly how much tobacco of each 
type will go into a given number of cigars. 

A ready reckoner hand-book was compiled 
and published many years ago by W. E. 


TOBACCO 


Knollenberg, a practical cigar manufacturer 
in Jacksonville, IL, in which he figured out 
some 4,000 separate combinations, showing 
how much tobacco it would require to make 
1,000 cigars, provided it took a certain quan- 
tity to make a lesser number. 

For example, the Knollenberg tables show 
that if five ounces of tobacco of any one type 
are required to make 50 cigars, six pounds 
and four ounces would be required to make 
1,000 cigars. 

There are many manufacturers today who 
might profit by the use of these tables in as- 
certaining the amount of wrapper and binder 
leaf going into a thousand cigars without go- 
ing through a long arithmetical operation. 

The answers are worked out to within a 
half ounce in each case, which is perhaps 
nearer than would be necessary for practical 
operation, 

The following sample tables show the fig- 
ures for 50 and 100 cigars, and from them 
other combinations can be worked out with 
comparative ease. 


FOR EIS TY CIGARSeMADE: 


Amount required 
to make 1,000 


Ounces used 
to make 50. 


ez 1 ip, 4 oz. 
2 OZ Zs tb. CmOZs 
SmOZ, An iay, (6) 
4 oz. 5) iia. (O) wor, 
5) 10%, i, 4p OR 
6 oz. / Oz 
We (Wee 3 ia, IZA ops, 
COZ. LOM ia Omoz 


FOR 100 CIGARS MADE 


Ounces used 
10 make 100. 


Amount required 
to make 1,000 


woz OND LOW oz 
yy OZ, 1 Ib. 4 Oz. 
SIOZ l th. 14 oz. 
4 OZ aie Ooze 
5 OA 3 itib, 24 tay. 
O OZ Belin, A tape 
7 Oz AS iby (EP Kara 
8 OZ SL ily, (0) fora. 
SO) aya. 3) allie. KO! tox, 
Omozs Grlbaer oz 
Loz, 6 tb. 14 oz. 
12 OF; 7 tb. 8 Oz. 


This little book, which has long since been 
out of print, was found in its day of great 
value to manufacturers who employed a sys- 
tem of weighing their wrappers and binders, 
before distributing them to the cigarmakers. 


+, 
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FACTS ABOUT AMBER. 


Amber is a mineral substance and possesses a 
resinous lustre. It becomes strongly electric by 


friction, hence its name, which is from the 


Greek word which means electricity. Thales, 
one of the Greek philosophers performed with 
it the first electrical experiment. 

Amber is found in pieces which vary from the 
size of coarse sand to that of a man’s head, al- 
though such large sizes are scarce, and occur in 
beds of bituminous wood, upon the shores of 
the Baltic Sea. 
France, Italy and Denmark. 


Some amber also is found in 
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AN ENORMOUS CIGAR OUTPUT 


Big Volume of Business of the Old Established Firm of 
T. J. Dunn & Co. 

In the New Bachelor and other brands, T. J. 
Dunn & Co. do such an enormous business that 
the average man could hardly guess how large 
their trade is. An intimation, however, is con- 
veyed by Monday’s mail which contained orders 
amounting to 755,000 cigars. Requests for the 
immediate shipment of more than three-quarters 
of a million cigars, though only the beginning 
of an important week’s work for T. J. Dunn 
& Co., are enough to show how busy the manu- 
facturers of widely distributed brands may be. 

By efficiency methods producing a maximum 
output in each of their ten factories, T. J. Dunn 
& Co. manage to meet the immediate needs of 
the many dealers they supply, but on the New 
Bachelor brand especially they are tremendously 
oversold, Prosperity increasing throughout the 
country, associated with the widespread pop- 
ularity of the New Bachelor, is causing orders 
to come in at the rate indicated by the orders 
in mail on Monday morning. 
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FAVORITE CLEAR HAVANAS 





Brand of High Grade Cigars of Garcia & Vega That 
Appeal to Critical Smokers. 

Though brought out but a few months ago, 

the Colonel 

highest grade clear Havana, manufactured in 


Taylor brand, Garcia & Vega’s 


Tampa and made in bond, has obtained nation- 
wide recognition. 
Other brands that Garcia & Vega feature, La 
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Flor de Garcia & Vega, Non Plus Ultra, Duque- 
sita and Sirena, also are cigars of such unmis- 
takably fine quality that they are enduring fa- 
vorites in various parts of the country. 

1882, 
Garcia & Vega have shown admirable judgment 


Since the foundation of the house in 
in securing the tobacco used in the manufacture 
of the cigars bearing their brands. In years 
gone by, when the partnership was Garcia, Vega 
& Carcaba, the last-named member of the firm 
was said to be almost unequaled in his ability 
to judge tobacco. The prestige then gained has 
been maintained undiminished, though Senor 
Carcaba has passed away. 

the 
senior partner, everywhere is admitted to have 


Colonel Alvaro Garcia, then, as now, 
authoritative judgment in all matters relating 
to the manutacture of fine cigars, and he, though 
going personally to Cuba every year, largely 
entrusts the selection and acceptance of tobacco 
to his nephew, the superintendent of Garcia & 
Vega’s Tampa factory. For to him has come 
fame as a tobacco expert, for his unerring judg- 
ment is scarcely less than was the ability dis- 
played by the late Senor Carcaba. 

Within the past few days, in view of the 
larger demand materializing for Garcia & 
Vega’s fine cigars, Colonel Garcia telegraphed 
to his nephew instructing him to keep in closest 
touch with the Cuban situation and buy extra 
lor the 


policy of Garcia & Vega is, not simply to uphold 


choice tobacco despite advanced prices. 


a high standard, but to make each cigar they 
offer the public an exemplification of superior 
quality in cigars that will appeal to the most 
critical smokers. 





MANUFACTURING CIGARS IN BOND 


Old-Established House of Guedalia & Co. Was One of 
the Earliest to Adopt Plan. 

The United States bonded Havana cigar fac- 
tory of Guedalia & Co. is second in the order 
of priority ; on the list of factories where cigars 
are made in bond the big establishment of 
Guedalia & Co. is 2 
Havana cigars manufactured there have points 
of superiority that cause them to be the first 
choice of many smokers. 


number 2; but the clear 


Guedalia & Co. date back to the centennial 
year, 1876; yet they look confidently forward, 
planning as before to make cigars of special 
quality exclusively from preferred Cuban grown 
tobacco. Guedalia & Co. occupy a_ position 
rather different from other manufacturers, as a 
great part of their output is marketed under 
The circumstance that 
Guedalia & Co. have been, and are, chosen to 
make the cigars that help great distributors to 


proprietory brands. 


increase their success is a convincing assurance 
of their ability and trustworthiness. 

One brand that has assisted in upholding the 
reputation of Guedalia & Co. for many years is 
El Salero. In the Middle West, the Best & 
Russell Co. have distributed El Salero for 22 
years. When Joseph Simon, recognized as one 
of America’s shrewdest judges of cigars, be- 
came the -head of Bennett, Sloan & Co. he 
selected El Salero as the clear Havana leader 
for the business of that great and progressive 
distributor. Made in 50 sizes, retailing from 
ten cents up, El Salero is a brand well known, 
East, West and South. 
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WALTER SUTTER & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS 
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TWO ENTERPRISING AND SUCCESSFUL CIGAR SALESMEN 





AL. KORN, GEORGE. W. STOCKING, 
Representing S. H. Furgatch y Ca. Representing Marcelino Perez & Co. 


Leaf Tobacco 


Dealers 


Cable: “Casin” 130 MONTE STREET 
HABANA CUBA 
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TWO SUCCESSFUL GIGAR DEALERSS@ Taipan VII DEER iii 

















WILLIAM A. HICKEY, OF DAVENPORT, IA. ALBERT BREITUNG, OF CHICAGO. 
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SELGAS & CO. 


Packers and Dealers in Leaf Tobacco 


Vuelta Abajo, Partido and Remedios 





New York Habana, Cuba 


128 Water St. 138-140 Consulado St. 
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TWO SUCCESSFUL CIGAR MANUFACTURERS 





BENITO ROVIRA, D. EMIL KLEIN, 
Of the Benito Rovira Co. President of E. M. Schwarz & Co. 

















MANUEL A. SUAREZ & CO. 


Growers, Iz ackers and Dealers In 


LEAF TOBACCO 








39-4] FIGURAS STREET, HABANA, CUBA 


CABLE “CUETARA” 
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MAKING SMOKES FOR EXPORT 


Petersburg, Va., Leads United States in Tobacco Prod- 
ucts for Shipment to Foreign Lands. 


PETERSBURG, Va., September 20.—Although 
Petersburg is not as well known to the trade as 
other 


Winston-Salem, and 


centers of the tobacco industry, it should be 


Richmond, some 
remembered that Petersburg is the home of the 
British-American (Coe 
factories for the manufacture of cigarette and 
plug tobacco for the export trade furnish em- 


Tobacco whose great 


ployment to a vast number of men and women. 
Upwards of 90 per cent. of the cigarettes ex- 
ported from the United States are manufac- 
tured in Petersburg while fully 15/16 of all the 
plug tobacco manufactured in this country and 
shipped abroad is made in Petersburg. 
Petersburg manufactures annually more than 
six million pounds of plug and twist tobacco 
for export, or more than seven-eighths of the 
total manufactured in the United States for ex- 
port. Three billions of cigarettes, or practically 
all: sof the the 
United States for the export trade, were the 


cigarettes manufactured in 
product of Petersburg factories last year. The 
largest plant of the British-American Tobacco 
Co. is located in Petersburg, and covers many 
acres of ground. Petersburg also cured, stemmed 
and ordered about four million pounds of 
cigar leaf tobacco last year, mainly from Cuba 
Petersburg also manufactures 
annually. 


and Porto Rico. 


about twenty-five million cigars 
More than twenty-five hundred persons are em- 


ployed in the tobacco industry in Petersburg. 


The following is a list of the prominent to- 
bacco manufacturing plants of Petersburg: 

The Tobacco Company, 
Ltd., manufacturers of cigarettes. 

David Dunlop’ Branch,  British-American 
Company, manufacturers of plug tobacco. 

Export Leaf Tobacco Company. 

Maclin-Zimmer-McGill Tobacco Company, 
manufacturers of plug tobacco. 

LeRoy Roper Sons & Co. 

sench Re-Handling factory. 

The principal cigar factories in Petersburg 
are operated by the Federal Cigar Co.; James 
W. Wells Co.; Seidenberg & Co., and James 
Winston. PETRONIUS. 


British-American 





MANILAS BY THE MILLION 





Immense Quantity Distributed by the House of Horace 
R. Kelly & Co. 

Horace R. Kelly & Co., distributors of Manila 
cigars by the million, the house first in the im- 
portation of Manilas since free trade between 
the United States and the Philippines was de- 
clared, recall to the trade the fact that way, 
way back in the days of yore, when the duty on 
the cigars was $1.25 per pound and 25 per cent. 
ad valorem, practically no first class cigar store 
in the United States lacked a stock of Manila 
cigars. 

Manila that 
Horace R. Kelly & Co. now sell to jobbers for 


cheroots and Londres, sizes 
approximately $16 per thousand, then were sold 
Cigars that 


often retailed for ten cents each in the old days 


for from $50 to $60 per thousand. 


now may be obtained by the consumer at the 
rate of 10 for 25 cents. In workmanship, though 
Manila cigars always have been and are all 
hand made, Manila cigars today are far ahead 
of what they were when prohibitory duties 
caused them to disappear from the American 
market 40 years ago. 

Now that this generation is ascertaining, by 
use, the agreeable mildness of Philippine to- 
bacco and the high quality of even moderate 
priced Manila cigars, it is interesting to be re- 
minded that Manilas, retailed at 10 and 15. 
cents each, were sold as largely as imported 
Havanas. 


¢ 
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NEW BRAND GOING WELL. 








E. Popper & Co. are rushed with orders 
for La Famosas. The past two weeks have 
supplied additional proof of the popularity of 
The Ottina 


brand continues to most favorably introduce 


this well-known nickel cigar. 


itself to smokers who appreciate a good, mild 
Havana. 
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VETERAN SMOKER OF io6. 

The Standard in a_ sketch of 
Abraham Kittlehune, of Detroit, says he has 
been a member of the Masonic fraternity for 
88 years. He was born in Waterford, New 
York, on October 3, 1806, consequently he is 
109 years old. 
for longevity, but says everybody should get 


Masonic 


Mr. Kittlehune gives no recipe 
plenty of sleep. “Tobacco never hurt me any,” 
he said, “and I smoked up to three years ago, 
and quit only because it bothered my eyes.” 


MENENDEZ & CO. 


Packers and Dealers in 


LEAF TOBACCO 


Specialty Remedios Tobacco 


Cable: “Parra.” 


Habana----Cuba 


Amistad 87 
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OQUATILITY BRAND OF THE THEOBALD & OPPENHEIMER BRANCH EXHIBIT OF THE MILO CIGARETTE OF THE SURBRUG CO., 
OF UNITED CIGAR MANUFACTURERS CO. BY M. A. GUNST & CO. 


Oarcia & Vega 


Cigars That Satisfy the Most Critical 





The United States Government Guarantees Them to Be Clear Havana 


We Guarantee Them to Be of Superlative Quality and Workmanship 


Factories in New York , A A V G New York Office and Factory 
and Tampa, Fla. G RCI &, E 49-51 East First Street 
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THE BILTMORE CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 10.) 


1 said that | would be brief, and | am go- 
I want to extend the hearty hand 
of welcome to you on behalf of the trade 


ing to be. 


press this afternoon in this tobacco trade. I 
want to say to you that we regard it not only 
as a privilege, but as a distinct honor to have 
been the means of a gathering of the char- 
acter of this kind, and one so promising that 
the like of it has never been known before in 
the history of the tobacco trade. “I thank 
you. (Applause.) 

The chairman then presented as a man who 
had been born with a natural genius for or- 
ganization, Frederick S. Lucey, secretary of 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., and instanced the 
facts that had been the first among the great 
tobacco. manufacturers to form his employees 
into a successful mutual aid society, and that he 
had also developed a unique trade organization 
in the famous Philip Morris Birthday Club, com- 
posed of the members of his executive and sales 
staff. 


Mr. Lucey’s Remarks. 


Mr. Lucey said: Mr. Toastmaster and Gen- 
tlemen: Whether this meeting results in the 
formation of the Tobacco Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, I think we are all of us indebted 
greatly to the trade press for giving us the 
opportunity of meeting together at a meeting 
like this. 

Now, I came here to listen, not to speak. 
I believe it is not the enunciation of prin- 
ciples, but the operation and continuation of 
those principles, which will create and make 
an organization such as is proposed here. I 
do not know what subject matter will be laid 
before us for carrying these principles into 
effect, but if the organization is properly 
based, and based on a fair and square basis, 
I will say that it must prove of unquestionable 
benefit to the whole trade, when that sys- 
tem is laid before us, and I can assure these 
gentlemen here that it will receive from the 
Philip Morris Company the most sympathetic 
consideration. I know that to construct such 
an organization as is here proposed requires 
brains, energy and tact; and when this or- 
ganization, or the scheme or plan of it is laid 
before it, | can assure you that it will receive 
the cordial co-operation of the Philip Morris 
Company. (Applause.) 

The toastmaster then said that while organi- 
zation as a basic principle was no new thing, 
any more than the Ten Commandments, which 
a famous politician had seized upon as a new 
discovery and sought to incorporate into a plat- 
form for a new political party. He went on to 
point out the National Cigar Leaf Tobacco As- 
sociation as not only one of the oldest, but one 
of the most useful organizations in the trade, 
and called upon Charles Fox the president of 
that organization as the next speaker. 


President Fox Pledges Support. 
Mr. Fox said: 


men: I 


Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
came here about the same as our 
friend, Mr. Lucey, just preceding me, more 
to listen than to speak. 

In your pamphlet which you have issued 
you express in as many words, or in as few 


words as I could use, my own feelings toward 


this association. It has struck me while lis- 
tening to the preceding speakers that the 
trade press has set us an example that is 
well worth emulating. 

The tobacco trade, speaking of its various 
branches, has always been looked upon in the 
same light as Mr. Werner has accused the 
trade press of being looked upon, and it is a 
pleasure to hear him say that they are able 
to unite without cutting each other’s throat, 
and the minue that we think the same, then | 
am heartily and cordially in sympathy with 
the proposed association; and what little I 
can do I certainly shall do with all the power 
that Ihave. I cannot say anything more than 
that. (Applause.) 

Edward C. Berriman, of Chicago, was then in- 
troduced as a man who has shown his interest 
in trade organization to such an extent that he 
had twice journeyed half way across the con- 
tinent to attend the conventions of the Western 
Association of Retail Cigar Dealers. 


E. C. Berriman’s Remarks. 


Mr. BerrtMAN said: Mr. Toastmaster and 
Gentlemen: It is only within the last few 
moments that I have been asked to say some- 
I received the invitation, and I was 
I did not expect to be 
I wanted to 
I believe a 
business organization among the tobacco 
trade can be created that will be of benefit 
to all of us. 1 believe that’ thesretailers-of 
the country do need the assistance that can 
be given them by a trade organization of this 


thing. 
very glad to come. 
called upon to say anything. 
listen to what others had to say. 


character, or of the character which is pro- 
posed. I don’t mean in the way of financial 
assistance, but by guiding them. Through- 
out the whole Coast, conditions were very 
bad, and competition was very unfair. I did 
have the privilege of visiting them on two 
different occasions, and they were most en- 
thusiastic meetings, and very largely at- 
tended, and it seemed that each was willing 
to do his part towards making the organiza- 
tion a success. And, I believe, if we have 
that kind of an organization, we will be very 
fortunate. Each person, too, must realize the 
importance of the work that must be done, 
and | think if we all give it our assistance and 
do what we can as individuals, and if we 
should be fortunate enough to be appointed 
on committees, that we attend the meetings 
and give our time and efforts and assistance 
that that committee needs, then we will be of 
benefit to the organization. 

I thank you very much. There is nothing 
more I can say. I hope there will be a bene- 
fit in having an organization, and anything 
I can do I shall be glad to do. (Applause. ) 

THE ToOASTMASTER then said: Great 
who do great things in a great way are 
seldom popular. This especially applies to the 
profession of the law. It seems there is 
something about the legal profession that, 
while it sharpens men’s intellects to a cer- 
tain extent, it chills their hearts. But there 
are exceptions to all rules, and the man I am 
about to introduce to you certainly is the 
exception that proves this rule. He is a man 
who has been prominent in the tobacco trade 
even before he became prominent in the law. 
He is a man who was brought up in the 


men 


tobacco-growing section of the country, and 
was a tobacco man before he was a lawyer. 

He has the reputation of what is popularly 
called in the daily papers “Big Business,” and 
I think that big business can consider this 
man as one of its biggest assets. 

Gentlemen, it gives me great pléasure to 
introduce to you Junius Parker, Counsel for 
the American Tobacco Company. (Applause.) 


Junius Parker’s Address. 


Junius PARKER, among other things, said: 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I thank you 
very the kind words of intro- 
duction which my friend has given me. In 


much for 


every serious way, so far as I am concerned, 
and so far as the company is concerned which 
I represent, -l- regret very much® that our 
president found it impossible to attend. He 
is out of the city, and he has asked me to 
attend as representing the American Tobacco 
Co. So far as the principles and purposes an- 
nounced in the prospectus or call of your 
meeting are concerned, of course, the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co. heartily assents to them. 
Of course, a trade that has a volume of seven 
hundred million dollars a year, that pays in 
taxes, including custom duties, of one hundred 
and eleven million dollars to the Govern- 
ment—of course, such a trade needs an or- 
ganization. Of course, that organization 
ought to speak when the interests of the 
trade, as a trade, demand speech, and should 
be silent when there is a substantial differ- 
ence of opinion as to what is right. In other 
words, to succeed, it must be representative 
of the trade; to fail, it must be representative 
of a faction. 

Now, the question, it seems to me, is this: 
Are there enough and sufficiently important 
matters about which the trade, as a trade, is 
in agreement, to make an organization use- 
ful when taken in connection with the ques- 
tions about which there is natural diversion, 
and about which there always will be natural 
diversion. 

Now, I believe that a great deal of good will 
ke accomplished by an actual personal meeting 
such as this; because, after all is said, men are 
very much alike, and the difference in their 
situation is but a difference in environment and 
opportunity. I am a so-called “Trust” man, 
but I can conceive of plenty of circumstances 
that would have made me a confirmed “‘trust- 


buster.” (Laughter. ) 


Now, there is something in personal associa- 
tion that invariably tends to smooth out the 
wrinkles. You know that story of Charles 
Lamb that President Wilson gave currency. to 
a few months ago by quoting it. That story 
was familiar to me, and has been-for some years, 
and has always struck me as having a great 
deal of common sense about it. You know, 
somebody was talking to Charles Lamb about 
some man, and Lamb said, “Why, I hate that 
man.” And he said it with a great deal of pro- 
fundity. His friend said, “Why, I didn’t know 
you knew that man.’’ Lamb said, “Of course I 
don’t know him; I don’t want to know him; 
folks don’t hate those they know.” (Laughter.) 

Now, the idea of this organization is not that 
we are going to stop competition in the trade, 


(Continued on page 162.) 
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J. H. McPIKE, CIGAR JOBBER. 





DAVID M. BAUM. 
Sales Manager of the Preferred Havana Co. 
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or to discontinue disagreeable things, or that 
we are going to live in the sort of condition 
that our friend Mr. Dushkind so eloquently 
portrayed; but that the ill effects of these evils 
arising from it, the irritation arising from it, 
will be greatly mollified by that personal ac- 
quaintance, that personal touch such as is here. 

Now, speaking not officially to you gentlemen 
as an officer of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, I say that with the principles of the as- 
sociation we are entirely in accord, and with it 
organized to carry out those principles, we will 
always be in harmony and accord. The scope 
of the association, the breadth of its activity, 
the influence it will have on matters which will 
be before it for discussion—well, that I say is 
an association that will have some weight, and 
whenever these questions arise, as they con- 
stantly will arise, it will speak with a dignity 
and authority in the tobacco trade; and it will 
have besides that, a weight and an influence by 
the occasional rubbing of elbows among the 
competitors in the trade, because we will al- 
ways have competition, sometimes very sharp 
competition, for always men in every trade are 
very much alike. (Applause. ) 

The chairman then said that if the Tobacco 
Merchants’ of the United States 
was to become a success it must be built up 


Association 


through the efforts of practical men,. and he 
would present as the next speaker, one of the 
most eminently practical men in the entire trade, 
Charles J. Eisenlohr, of Philadelphia. 


Mr. Eisenlohr Promises Support. 

CuHartes J. ErseNrour: I can only repeat 
that I had no thought whatever of making any 
remarks here, but I would like to say, as a 
manufacturer, that I believe that while, if this 
Association is perfected, it will be of greater 
benefit to the retail interests, I feel satisfied that 
if the Association is launched on the principles 
as laid out, and carries out the principles as they 
are stated, it will undoubtedly be of great 
benefit to the industry at large. 

I have no thought of going into the merits 
of this question, but I would like this opportun- 
ity to say that if the Association is perfected, 
I can assure you of the support of Otto Eisen- 
lohr & Bro. in the furtherance of the success of 
the Association. (Applause. ) 

Thomas S. Fuller, the counsel for the P. 


Lorillard Co., was introduced as the next 


speaker. 


Mr. Fuller Praises Movement. 


Tuomas S. Futter: Mr. Toastmaster and 
Gentlemen: This is the first intimation I had 
of being called upon, and I must confess my 
surprise. I suppose you called upon me, as I 
am another member of the bar, in contradistinc- 
tion to Mr. Parker, whose heart has not been 
(Laughter. ) 
However my heart may have been chilled, I 


chilled by his profession. 


must say that it was warm in admiration of 
Mr. Parker’s address, and of his lucid exposi- 
tion of the purposes for which this Association 
is formed. But I must also confess that my 
hopes are chilled to add anything very instruc- 
tive to what has already been said. The Loril- 
lard Company is in entire accord with all of the 


purposes, of course, that have been set out in 


this Call. I agree with Mr. Parker entirely 
that there are some fundamental differences or 
conflicts in opinion that this organization can- 
not possibly entirely wipe out. At the same 
time, I believe that many of those differences, 
which we now think are real, are merely im- 
aginary. I think some of those differences can 
be wiped out. I want to say this, too, that 
already the Association has done me a great 
deal of good, because it has afforded me an 
opportunity of meeting such a large number 
of tobacco men, and to know them personally, 
and | hope, at least from selfish standpoints, 
that the Association may continue so that | may 
have that opportunity again; and I will say to 
you that the Lorillard Company will be an 
ardent supporter of the organization, and that 
we will be glad to co-operate with it in every 
way that we can. (Applause. ) 

The chairman referred to the letter from 
George J. Whelan, which had been earlier 
read by Carl Werner, and then called upon 
Edward Wise, vice-president of the United 
Cigar Stores, to personally respond for the 
company. 


Mr. Wise Speaks for United Stores. 


Mr. Wise said: Mr. Toastmaster and Gentle- 
men: On behalf of the United Cigar Stores, I 
can honestly pledge you our earnest support in 
this movement. We can see a great deal of 
good in the consolidation of your ideas in a 
general meeting such as this meeting has 
brought forth; and we pledge you every sup- 
port that we can give you in furtherance of the 
success of this movement. (Applause. ) 


Nicholas Ehrlich, the president of the In- 
dependent Retail Tobacconists’ Association 
of Brooklyn, was introduced as a recognized 
leader among the independent retail cigar 
dealers of Greater New York, and a man whose 
earnestness, sincerity and unselfishness in 
fighting for what he believed to be right, was 
unquestioned by those who knew him best. 


Mr. Ehrlich Speaks for Retailers. 


NicuoLas Enriicn said: Mr. Toastmaster 
and Gentlemen: Looking around this room I 
look a little higher up and I see the hidden 
lights, and when I see those lights, I see the 
difference between this room and some other 
rooms where they want much light; and those 
lights are like men whose lights are hidden, and 
at the same time with the hidden lights they 
can see everything. That is the difference be- 
tween the small man and the big one. 


Some small men when they want to accom- 
plish something, they are looking for a very 
big light, but they get no vision. With some 
of the big men, the lights are hidden, they don’t 
express it so clearly, they don’t say what they 
have to say so that we shall hear it immediately, 
or know what it is going to be, but still they 
have the vision. 

In behalf of the retailers and the small men, 
I may say that we expect of this new organiza- 
tion much more that our honorable Mr. Parker 
or Mr. Lucy or anybody else. If they will make 
a little loss, they still have enough, but if the 
smaller dealer makes a little loss, he is left with 
nothing. Still, we all admit, and we know it, 
that words do not solve our problems. We also 
admit that success in business does not depend 
on the supremacy of a man because his father 


was or had a big name, but at the present time, 
success in business depends on the superiority 
of brain and ability. 

However, I wish to say that the welfare of 
the small business man, which is such a vast 
army in this country, is just as important to 
consider as the welfare of the big*captains of 
industry. They are both very important. The 
concerns of large men and each individual 
enterprise in the tobacco industry are all work- 
ing for their personal benefit, as our friend 
Mr. Parker has said. The love of selfishness, 
or the love of money—although | don’t care for 
it—I don’t think I would ever be able to stay 
fifteen hours behind the counter for love of the 
dollar, but I must find something more than 
the dollar to make me do that. It is the love 
for the wife and family, and the many friends 
that keeps a man fifteen hours behind the coun- 
ter. The dollar cannot keep any man, no matter 
how hungry he is for it. It is some of the 
achievements of its different branches, and its 
different men in the industry that represents 
the advance of the whole industry, although 
each one has a personal selfish motive. 

This Association is the awakening in our 
trade. It is the battle cry for peace in the 
tobacco industry. It is the call against waste 
and ruin and destruction in the tobacco 
dustry. (Applause. ) 


in- 


Joseph Mendelsohn, secretary of the New 
York Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade and for- 
mer president of the national organization of 
leaf dealers, was introduced as the next speaker. 


Mr. Mendelsohn Sees Difficulties. 

JosEpH MENDELSOHN said: Mr. Toastmaster 
and Gentlemen: You have heard this afternoon, 
in beautiful language, the enunciation of the 
principles that this prospectus contains. You 
have heard from the architects, you have heard 
from the house-builders, but you are lacking 
in the material, the bricks, the stone, the iron, 
which goes into the building. 

Let me call your attention briefly to some 
paramount facts. According to the published 
reports, you have over 400,0CO licensed cigar 
dealers that pay the minimum rate of taxation, 
namely, $4.80. As I understand, you have 
cigar dealers’ associations, and can you tell me 
how many of those 400,000 retail dealers you 
count among your members? Is it a per cent. 
or a fraction of a per cent.? I hardly believe 
it is one per cent. of the entire community of 
retail cigar dealers. 

You have 20,000 cigar manufacturers and 
cigarette manufacturers in the United States. 
You have cigar manufacturers’ associations, and 
permit me, Mr. President of the Cigar Manu- 
facturers’ Association, to ask how many mem- 
bers do you count among them? 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE CIGAR MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION: Thirty, about. 

Mr. MENDELSOHN: About thirty. We have 
thirty-six hundred dealers in leaf tobacco, of 
which the president is here, and I, as secretary 
of our National Leaf Tobacco Association, can 
speak truthfully when I say that of the 3,600 
licensed leaf tobacco dealers, we have a mem- 
bership of about 250—and that is stretching it 
a few, because I do not think we have reached 
that number yet. 

Now it seems to me therefore that it is abso- 


(Continued on page 164.) 
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lutely necessary, first, for the Retail Cigar Deal- 
ers’ Associations, wherever they may be, to 
enlarge their memberships, so that there will 
be sufficient to have a strong representation 
in a Central Bureau such as this Association is 
supposed to become. The leaf dealers will have 
to do the same thing, and the cigar manufac- 
turers likewise. Wherever we can count on 
a greater membership in the different associa- 
tions, 1f you only tax them a small amount—just 
imagine, if you had 400,000 retailers as mem- 
bers, at 25 cents year, it would give you a fund 
of $100,000; and with 20,000 cigar manufac- 
turers, each with a contribution say of $1 to $5, 
according to the concern, that would give you 
another $60,0CO or $70,000; and the leaf dealers 
would give you another say about $20,000, 
which would give you a fund whereby you 
could use your talents for your organization, 
and have it created in such a way so that you 
would be real representatives, 

Former speakers have mentioned the Mer- 
chants’ Association and the Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion and Hardware Association—I know about 
all of them, and I have found that all of them 
enjoy a much larger membership in proportion 
to the number of people in the trade than does 
the tobacco trade. 

And now I found that though it is 
enough to get together and exchange views, and 
have good fellowship, it is a better thing to 
get together an increased representation from 
your various districts, and an increased mem- 
bership in your various associations, and then 
you will have a representation that will be dif- 
ferent from anything you have ever had before, 
and which -will be a wonderful benefit to the 
trade. Until you have accomplished that, I do 
not think it will amount to a great deal, except 
for beautiful speeches as we have heard them 
(Applause. ) 

I am sincerely glad that 
Mr. Mendelsohn has injected this practical note 
into the this afternoon. Mr. 
Mendelsohn has outlined: exactly what we pro- 
pose to do. As we stated in the prospectus of 
the Tobacco Merchants’ Association of the 
United States, we do not intend to antagonize 
any existing associations, but rather to foster 
and build up every organization that is formed 


well 


here today. 
The chairman said: 


discussion 


to do laudable work and good service for the - 


tobacco industry as a whole. It is a part of 
our plan to build up the retail organizations, 
the leaf dealers’ organizations, the cigar manu- 
facturers’ associations, the cigarette manufac- 
turers’ associations. Every association that has 
been organized up to date will find not only a 
moral supporter, but a supporter that will en- 
able them to accomplish many of the things 
that they had hoped to do in the past, but which 
they found beyond attainment through simply 
a lack of funds. The organizations in the 
trade—and I speak by the book, for I have 
known them all—for more than ten years have 
been unable to accomplish the things they 
wanted to, largely for lack of funds. They 
have been in the position of the man who 
sought a situation in a butcher shop. The 
butcher says, “Yes, I will take you, and pay you 
$15 a week; but before I put you to work, I 
want to know what you know about the busi- 


ness; now, for example, can you dress a 
chicken?” And the fellow said, “I certainly 
can; but not on $15 a week.” (Laughter.) 

That has been the situation of the numerous 
retail cigar dealers’ associations that came into 
existence and passed out in the last 20 years. 
They have been unable to accomplish what 
they wanted to do, for lack of the sinews of war. 
The Tobacco Merchants’ Association of the 
United States proposes to stand behind the ex- 
isting associations and to send out organizers 
in the districts where the trade is not organized, 
and to lend a helping hand to every laudable 
organization in the tobacco trade. 

Gentlemen, we are honored by having with 
us today a man who is known to you well by 
reputation, the Honorable Felix H. Levy, for- 
mer Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States. Mr. Levy, in the course of his official 
duties, made the most thorough and searching 
investigation into the tobacco trade, and I know 
that he will be glad to give us a word about 
some of the conditions he found in the course 
of his investigation, and about some of the 


things as he sees them today. (Applause.) 


Hon. Felix H. Levy’s Address. 

Hon. Fevix H. Levy said, among other 
things: Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen, when 
I came here today on the courteous invitation 
of Mr. Crosby, I assure you that I was innocent 
of any purpose other than the enjoyment of the 
good luncheon, and when I learned from Mr. 
Crosby that I was on his little list, I was 
affected with that chilled heart he spoke about, 
and as he will tell you, because I told him, I 
seriously contemplated a secret flight at the 
first opportunity. 

I say that is an interesting development. 
I recognize in your assemblage here a few 
familiar faces, because I knew them three 
years ago, and for the period just prior to 
that, and in that period I know that no such 
condition existed as exists here today. And 
that brings me to the second impression, and 
that is, that if the trust-busting activities of the 
United States Government with relation to the 
tobacco trade had accomplished nothing else 
than the situation present here today, that 
trust-busting activity was worth while. (Ap- 
plause.) 

THE ToastTMAsTER: As I have said, or- 
ganization is no new thing, the basic fact of 
it. But we believe that on that basis we can 
build a new and a better organization than 
anything that has existed in the tobacco trade 
in the past. | anv going to present) to, you 
now a man who has been working in the 
tobacco trade for nearly, if not quite, a quar- 
ter of a century. Sol. K. Lichtenstein and 
his former partner, the late Morris Wise, 
have been actively interested in the Cigar 
Manufacturers’ Association for many years, 
and the success of that organization lies 
largely in the wise counsel of Mr. Lichten- 
stein and his energetic work on behalf of that 
organization. 

It gives me sincere pleasure to present to 
you Mr. Sol. K. Lichtenstein. (Applause.) 

Sol K. Lichtenstein Promises Co-Operation. 

Sou, K. LicHTENSTEIN?. As 
indicated, the question of organization is not 
anew one. I am fortunate, I take it, in being 
the secretary of the Cigar Manufacturers’ 


has been 


Association of America. You have heard the 
fact that it-has been stated that there are 
thirty members—thirty-eight to be 
exact. That looks like a small number of 
men, but if I tell you that that association 
represents around one-half of the cigars 
manufactured in this country, you will appre- 
ciate that it is an organization of some size. 

I have discussed, briefly of course, with the 
officers of that association, their opinion as to 
the feasibility of the proposed plan of this 
associaton, and I can assure everyone present 
that we believe the new association will be 
very successful and will have the heartiest 
co-operation from the Cigar Manufacturers’ 
Association of America. 

I have found in my experience that when- 
ever an emergency arose, the trade, especially 
the cigar trade, have not only gotten together 
representative men, but many of the small 
manufacturers, gotten them in line to work 
for. the common end. 

I noticed in the platform a suggestion that 
the trade organizations would have repre- 
sentation in the tobacco association by dele- 
gation, and I[ think that plan is perhaps one 
of the best plans to be followed in so far as 
affiliating with trade organizations can be 
carried out. 

I think the proposed association is going 
to be of the utmost advantage to the trade, 
and it will certainly have the hearty co-opera- 
tion of my trade association, and I think it 
will have of the others. (Applause.) 

THE ToASTMASTER: I realize that — the 
hour is getting late, but there is one more 
speaker I want to call upon. Our association 
interests in the trade are in very close touch 
with the Internal Revenue Bureau. Since the 
passage of the so-called war tax legislation, 
even the retailers come in contact with that 


some 


department. 

J. William Schaeffer, of Baltimore, editor 
of the Internal Revenue Journal, was intro- 
duced as the final speaker of the afternoon, 
as a man who possessed intimate practical 
knowledge of a department of Government 
activity with which all members of the to- 
bacco trade were brought in personal contact. 

Talk on Internal Revenue. 

J. Wm. ScHAEFFER said: Mr. President - 
Members of the Tobacco Trade: I want to 
say that I am most gfatified to find such a 
large body of substantial business men com- 
ing down here and taking part in this 
meeting. 

I was instrumental in advancing the in- 
ternal revenue service six years ago. We 
have been knocked out time and again. Poli- 
tics affects our service. Most of your people 
here know something of the internal revenue 
service. You know that our service is more 
under the influence of politics than any other 
branch of the Government service, and you 
know that you people come directly under the 
supervision of that service. 

Now, until we improve our service in the 
enforcement of the internal revenue laws, you 
people are going to have a little more trouble 
than you anticipate. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to have laws and regulations. There is 


no business man here who would be without 
(Continued on page 166.) 
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such laws and regulations, but these laws and 
regulations from year to year become more 
and more pressing, and it is because you peo- 
ple are not keeping up with the politics of 
the country. What a wonderful influence the 
tobacco men, if they were heartily joined to- 
gether, would have upon the destinies of in- 
ternal revenue taxation. It is a difficult matter 
to get you together and I have realized it in 
my own association, and seen it in other trade 
associations, but the time is coming when 
you men, as business men, cannot go ahead 
without it. 

Colonel Osborn, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, is a fatherly man, he is not much of 
a politician, not a practical one, but Colonel 
Osborn is tied down hand and foot. There are 
methods and means he could employ, if he only 
had the support of you solid business men 
throughout the country. And I sincerely hope 
that this organization will mean much, not only 
to New York, but throughout the country. 

Of course, it 1s, as you understand, a difficult 
matter to buck up against the Government. 
You think that you are entitled to certain laws 
and regulations, and so do I, but you will never 
eet them until you go right after the proper 
people, and that is Congress. 

Now, to the trade journals I want to say that 
you owe much to the trade. You ought to know 
just the things that your people are suffering 
most from, and you ought to come out fearless- 
ly and say just what those things are. Public 
officials don’t like criticism, particularly when 
there is any truth in it, but if those things are 
true, they’'should be stated, and our tobaccc 
journals ought to have no hesitation in saying 
them. 

Don’t forget that you are under the supervi- 
sion of the Internal Revenue service, and that 
you are not going to prove yourselves very 
much until you can bring about some reforma- 
tion, some reformation of the internal revenue 
service, and don’t let the politicians get the 
I thank you much. 


better of you. 


(Applause. ) 


very 


Move to Organize Unanimously Carried. 


Mr. Dusuxinp: Gentlemen, we have heard 
quite a lot about the proposed Tobacco Mer- 
chants’ Association today, and it seems to me 
that the opinion is unanimous that we should 
have a Tobacco Merchants’ Association. 

The only question for discussion is how the 
Association shall be formed, how it shall-be 
managed, and the entire plan of construction. 

It is now four o'clock, and I suppose we are 
all anxious to go home, and this is a matter 
which requires careful thought and deliberation. 

I would therefore move that the Chairman 
presiding at this gathering be authorized to 
appoint a committee of ten for the purpose of 
drawing up the Constitution and By-Laws, and 
presenting a slate of nominees for officers to 
govern this Association, this to be all presented 
for discussion and ratification at a subsequent 
meeting which may be called of this body. 

I move therefore that the Chairman be au- 
_thorized to appoint such committee, and that he 
announce the names of the committee that he 
may appoint, in the trade papers next week, 


and that as soon as the committee will be 


through with their work that a meeting be called 
for the purpose of discussing the various plans. 

(The motion was seconded. ) 

THe CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it has been 
moved and seconded that a committee of ten be 
appointed to prepare a constitution and by-laws, 
and select a list of nominees for offices in the 
Tobacco Merchants’ Association of the United 
States. “Are for the question? 
Those in favor will please manifest by saying 
Saves ayes) ; 
“No.” (There were no noes.) 

It seems to be a unanimous vote. 


you ready 


(chorus of contrary-minded 


Now, gentlemen, in accordance with the mo- 
tion, the names of the committee will be an- 
It is a 
ratter that has gct to have the most calm and 


nounced in the trade press next week. 


serious deliberation, just how to appoint a com- 
mittee which will represent all interests in the 
trade, and a committee that above all will be 
absolutely above suspicion of being in the in- 
terests of any particular branch or interest in 
the trade. The committee I will appoint, as | 
say, will be announced in the trade press, and 
I will certainly confer with my brothers of the 
trade press, and my list will be announced next 
week. 

The meeting then adjourned, subject to the 
call of the chair. 


———— oe 
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(Editorial Appearing in Tobacco Leaf, of Sep- 
tember 30.) 


A HUNDRED MEN MEET TO 
ORGANIZE. 


When the representatives of a hundred 
picked business firms and organizations of the 
tobacco industry sat down to luncheon in a 
private dining-room at the Hotel Biltmore 
on Saturday afternoon one of the most not- 
able events in tobacco trade history was 
achieved. 

One has but to read the list of “those pres- 
ent,’ published in another column of this 
week’s issue, to be convinced beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the luncheon given by 
the tobacco trade press to the tobacco in- 
dustry was an unqualified success. 

Whether the movement to establish a com- 
plete organization of the entire tobacco in- 
dustry will achieve its purpose, only the 
future can tell; but that the meeting at the 
Biltmore on Saturday was a long stride in 
that direction cannot be questioned. 

If anyone suspects that we are over-rating 
the uniqueness of this affair let him pause for 
a moment and consider these interesting facts 
concerning it: 

(1) Considerably over one billion dollars 
in capital invested in the tobacco business was 
represented at the meeting. 

(2) Despite the fact that the three major 
splits of the former tobacco trust were pres- 
ent, still considerably over half of this enor- 
mous amount was represented by what are 
known as independent interests. 

(3) In other words, with all the greatest 
operators in attendance, the so-called inde- 
pendent interests predominated, not only 
numerically, but in the amount of invested 
capital. 

(4) The proprietor of one small cigar store 
in the Flatbush district of Brooklyn and the 
vice-president of a corporation owning over 


one thousand cigar stores sat with their feet 
under the same table. 

(5) The head of the largest cigar manu- 
facturing concern in the world rubbed elbows 
with the owner of one of the smallest cigar 
factories in New York City. 

(6) Among the speakers were the presi- 
dent of an association of retailers represent- 
ing a few thousand dollars in capital and the 
president of a national organization of leaf 
merchants representing several million dol- 
lars in capital. 

(7) Among the speakers also were two at- 
torneys noted for their achievements and ac- 
tivities in prosecuting tobacco corporations, 
and two other attorneys, famous as corpora- 
tion lawyers, and who have defended the big 
interests against Governmental prosecution. 

(8) Among the guests were the most 
notorious independent price-cutter in New 
York City and an official of a gigantic chain 
of cut-rate stores, and both of whom sat 
within arm’s length of several members of 
the trade who are leaders in a movement that 


will make price-cutting a criminal offense. 

On the above counts alone Saturday’s meet- 
ing must be regarded as unprecedented, and 
it is doubtful if anyone could challenge the 
statement that the gathering at the Biltmore 
was absolutely unique in trade history. 

Now, what does this most remarkable and 
unusual meeting promise? 

It appears to the Tobacco Leaf, calmly 
and coolly reviewing Saturday afternoon’s 
event, that it is immeasurably potential in 
trade unification and industrial benefit. 

Harmony, united action and uplift con- 
stituted the keynote of all the speeches. De- 
spite the complete variety of interests repre- 
sented and the consequent difference in view- 
point, that might have been expected, each 
and all were solidly in sympathy with the 
ultimate purpose of the conference. With 
possibly one exception, there was not even 
a difference of opinion as to the suggested 
plan for achieving the desired result. And 
this one exception was so sincerely stated 
and so clearly expressed that it was easily 
harmonized with the general prospectus of 
operations. 

The most distinct impression that one car- 
ried from the Biltmore dining-room were 
that the time for complete trade organiza- 
tion is particularly opportune, and that the 
general plan laid before the industry by the 
trade press, with possibly a few modifica- 
tions, will have all classes, all branches and 
every division of the tobacco industry solidly 
behind it. 

A good deal of stress was laid on the im- 
portance of the selection of men to lead and 
direct the organization. It was because of 
this that no nominations were made on the 
spur of the moment, but instead the chair- 
man was authorized to appoint a large and 
representative committee to draw up a ten- 
tative slate of officers as well as a constitu- 
tion and by-laws. It was thoroughly appre- 
ciated that so much depends upon the per- 
sonnel of the executives of such an organiza- 
tion and that the matter must be approached 
with great deliberation and effected with the 
utmost care and judgment. 

The next step in the organizing process will 
be the selection of officers and the adoption 
of the platform. And this the trade. will 
await with keenest interest. 

In the meantime, it is gratifying to reflect 
that the tobacco trade press in assembling 
such a complete and comprehensive aggrega- 
tion of trade members has ably discharged 
the obligation which it assumed, and has 
placed the completion of the program fairly 
and squarely up to the trade itself. 
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GOOD OUTLOOK IN CHICAGO 


Trade Leaders Predict Greatly Improved Conditions in 
the Cigar Business. 

Cuicaco, September 27, 1915.—Few com- 
plaints are heard regarding the condition of the 
tobacco trade. While business is not so steady 
as desired and the volume could be considerably 
larger, the total is found to be enormous when 
sales are checked up for a month. 

Wm. Best, Sr., probably is the best known 
representative of the senior tobacco dealers in 
Chicago. Mr. Best came to Chicago from Can- 
terbury, England, in 1852; he was eleven years 
old, then. Five years later he connected himself 
with John C. Partridge & Co., at that time the 
largest cigar and tobacco dealers in the West. 
Upon the death of Mr. Partridge in 1876, the 
firm name was changed to Best, Russell & Co. 
The business was incorporated as the Best & 
Russell Co. in 1891 and Mr. Best became presi- 
dent, which office he has held ever since. While 
the affairs of the company are largely in the 
hands of William Best, Jr., Wm. Best, Sr., visits 


the office daily and keeps in close touch with the . 


business. He has witnessed Chicago's growth 
from-a frontier town to one of the world’s lead- 
ing cities, boasting a population of 2,500,000. 

The Congress Cigar Co., which occupies the 
premises at the southwest corner of Van Buren 
and Racine avenues, owns one of the larger and 
more progressive cigar factories in Chicago. 
Under the intelligent and energetic management 
of S. and J. Paley, the concern is a leader in the 
manufacture of high-class, clear Havana cigars, 
and its trade has grown, not only in Chicago, 
but in the adjoining territory as well. The 
principal brand, practically the only brand, made 
by the Congress Cigar Co., is the La Palina, 
which has had such a favorable reception that 
the plant is pushed to the limit to keep pace with 
orders. An extension of the factory is planned 
to enable the company to make shipments more 
promptly. 

The Perry Pipe Co., 1818 West Madison 
street, which manufactures a self-cleaning pipe 
under patents held by the company, has achieved 
marked success in introducing the different pipes 
made by them. In spite of keen competition the 
development of the business has been steady; 
the result is that Perry pipes are smoked in prac- 
tically all sections of the country. 

B. Martinez & Co., 1649 W. Lake street, 
manufacturers of El Contesto, a clear Havana 
cigar of merit, have an ever increasing distribu- 
tion. Besides El Contesto, the company makes 
a number of private brands which have a large 
sale, and the business of the company shows a 
very gratifying increase from year to year. 

After the Preferencia Cigar Factory, which is 
said to be the largest in the West, the principal 
factories in Chicago are the Ben Bey, Tom 
Palmer, La Palina, Cyrilla, Benner Bros., Wohl 
& Comstock, La Espera, Rubini, Zealiora, Ger- 
mania, Brummel & Budinger, Welcher Bros., 
Florencio Vega & Co., Randall & Landfield, 
Landfield & Steele, and Alfonso Rios & Co. 

Among wholesale dealers and distributors of 
prominence are Best & Russell Co., J. & B. 
Moos, Wm. A. Vorhauer & Co., Clarence 
Hirschhorn & Co., FE. Hoffman & Co., Ruhstrat- 
Cowley Co., United Cigar Dealers Co., Thorwart 
& Roehling Co., Steuben County Wine Co., 
Chapin & Gore, Grommes & Ulrich, Hannah & 





Hogg, and Nathan Fox & Co. 
cerns that are large distributors of cigars and 
tobacco include Sprague, Warner & Co., Reid, 
Murdoch & Co., Steele-Wedeles Co., Franklin 
McVeagh & Co., Henry Horner & Co., and the 
Sheppard-Strassheim Co. 

The principal operators of chain stores in Chi- 
cago are the United Cigar Stores Co., Best & 
Russell Co., Albert Breitung, Schermerhorn, 
Inc., and Fred Wells. 

Chicago is one of the important clear Havana 
centers and consumes an immense quantity of 
locally made and other cigars. It is also a big 
distributing center for cigarettes, the prominent 
factories of the country being well represented. 

Business generally has been satisfactory dur- 


Big grocery con- 


ing the past year, considering the many obstacles 
encountered. The outlook for the coming year 
is considered good by most men in the trade. 
With large crops and high prices for farm prod- 
ucts, with manufacturing interests showing 
steady improvement, building operations large, 
and money conditions growing better, it can 
hardly be otherwise than as prophesied by those 
who foresee a prosperous future. 
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BOSTON TRADE INCREASING 


Cigar and Cigarette Wondering What Change in Big 
Chain Drug Stores Portends. 

Boston, September 28.—The announcement 
of the sale of Riker-Jaynes-Hegeman stores was 
the topic of conversation that batted for 1,000 
around the Boston trade the past week. Much 
speculation as to the whys and wherefores of 
this move, who really did the buying, what 
would be the new policy, and how many com- 
peting stores the new concern. would close. 
Everyone was entitled to a guess, and all are 
still guessing. The outcome and final settle- 
ment of this new concern is awaited with much 
interest. 

Harvard College opens this week, and Har- 
vard Square is again the scene of great activity. 
The enrollment this year is larger than ever, 
and all the cigar store men are looking forward 
to a big college business. The Harvard gates 
are open to the incoming students, but the por- 
tals are not exactly beckoning the dealers within 
their confine. The Harvard governors have 
issued an order forbidding all tradesmen from 
calling upon the students who live in the dormi- 
tories located in the college yard. This means 
that the cigarette representatives cannot go 
through the student quarters sampling or tak- 
ing orders. All of this must be done outside 
where the students congregate. 

A Massachusetts charter has been issued to 
the Davis & Young Co., of Lynn, Mass., for 
$25,000. The incorporators are William M. 


Young, Frederick H. Rowell and Joseph 
Doherty. This concern operates two retail 


drug stores in Lynn. 

Victor Lopez, representing Julius Klorfein, 
maker of the famous Garcia Grande cigar, was 
in Boston this week booking orders for the hol- 
iday trade. Mr. Lopez reports that the factory 
is working to its capacity, but they are still un- 
able to take care of the orders that are coming 
in each day for Garcia Grandes. 

Piccadilly Little cigars, which sell ten for ten 
cents, are being pushed by a staff of efficient 
salesmen and advertising men in and around 
Boston, The Piccadilly is now generally sold 


and rated as a life member of the Little Cigar 
family. 

David H. Mousdale, general Eastern repre- 
sentative for Sanchez & Haya, was in Boston 
this week calling on their New England distrib- 
utors, Bernard Lett & Co. He called on the 
trade with Mr. Lett, and booked some fine or- 
ders for the holidays. The Americus brand, the 
new shade-grown wrapped cigars made by 
Sanchez & Haya, has been accepted readily by 
the trade. This cigar is made in Tampa, by 
Spanish workmen, and the finest Havana tobacco 
is used in the filler. This is a full-sized cigar, 
and the prices are mighty attractive to the re- 
tailer. 

La Maria Cristina brand of Manila cigars, 
controlled by A. Garten & Sons, of New York, 
is being handled by the Bieringer Brothers Co. 

The Agawam Tobacco Co., of Agawam, Mass., 
has been organized at a capital of $50,000 under 
a Massachusetts charter. The incorporators are 
Henry J-\ Perkins Harry Pe) Hinckley sand 
Stewart A. Robson. 

J. D. Gernscheimer, representative for F. Lo- 
zano,’Son & Co., of Tampa, called on the Bos- 
ton trade the past week. The Walls Court 
brand of this concern is controlled by the firm 
of Charles B. Perkins & Co., who have made a 
fine distribution on the goods among the best 
hotels and clubs. 

Frank Goodwin, the general sales manager fot 
Baker Bros., the Broad street jobbers, has one 
of the largest vocabularies of any cigar sales- 
men. He is well posted on any topic, no matter 
whether it is in Caribou, Me., or in New York. 
He can converse on subjects that fit the loca- 
tion. Mr. Goodwin has been selling San Felice 
and El Verso cigars so long that at times when 
booking orders for goods other than these 
brands, he writes down San Felice and El Verso. 
He always has his goods well displayed. 

Nelson B. Clark, well known in tobacco cir- 
cles, is a candidate for Governor on the Bull 
Moose or Progressive party ticket. 

The trade will be pleased to learn that Frances 
Smartt is now spending a few hours each day 
at her store, after an illness of many weeks. 

Percy M. Witherell, of the firm of Warren 
F. Witherell Co., returned this week from a ten 
days’ automobile trip. Hus. 
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BIG HUMIDOR BUILDERS 


Harry A. Muecke, Inc., Have Equipped Lincoln & 
Ulmer, and Gene-Vall Factories. 

Harry A. Muecke, Inc., might be called the 
incorporation of expert knowledge and technical 
skill in the construction of humidors for cigar 
manufacturers. The concern has the experience 
and constructive ability; recent work of the 
Muecke concern in New York is said to show 
the latest development of humidor building. 
Among important contracts acceptably per- 
formed by Muecke are the two humidors of La 
Rodena cigar factory having a capacity of 500,- 
O00 cigars each and the three humidors of the 
Gene Vall factory having an aggregate capacity 
of 1,500,000 cigars. 


% 
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SOME CAPITAL REPRESENTED. 
It is estimated that more than a billion and 


four hundred million dollars in capital was rep- 
resented at the Biltmore conference, 
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SAN FRANCISCO APPROVES 


Members of the Trade Express Themselves in Favor 
of National Organization, 

SAN Francisco, September 24. — Notwith- 
standing the interest in the Exposition, which 
keeps up wonderfully well in San Francisco, 
there will be a very lively mayoralty campaign 
this fall. Of the three candidates in the field, 
the incumbent, James Rolph, ap- : 


TOBACCO 


in Naturals and Prettiests, the popular Egyp- 
tian cigarettes. 

Horace Gladstone, of Bondy & Lederer, is 
again in San Francisco making things hum for 
Watt cigars. 

Joe Diaz, of Bustillo Bros. & Diaz, accom- 
panied by his son, is in San Francisco this week. 
Arthur Meyer, who has just returned from a 
long trip through the Western territory in the 
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A PROGRESSIVE MANUFACTURER 


Adolph Hirtenstein Has Built Up a Large and Steadily 
Growing Business. 


Adolph Hirtenstein’s leading brand, La 
Murien, a distinctively mild Havana, must be 
placed among the cigars having a distribution 
that is steadily growing. In Greater New York, 


particularly, La Murien appeals to the retailer 





pears to lead in popularity. The 


CHAIRMAN OF TOBACCO DAY CELEBRATION 





betting is two to one on him and 
some local cigar stores have as 
much as five hundred 
stakes which they are holding for 


dollars in 
election enthusiasts. The betting is 
about seven to ten that Rolph will 
Election 
excitement always means a stimu- 


win out at the primaries. 


lated cigar business, so the imme- 
diate prospects are for good busi- 
ness in California. With country 
trade showing favorable aspects, 
and the attendance at the Fair 
holding up strong, there is_ little 
reason for local jobbers and retail- 
ers to complain. 

The idea of a Tobacco Merchants’ 
Association of the United States is 
splendidly received in San Fran- 
cisco. Jobbers, retailers and manu- 
facturers on the Pacific Coast will 
undoubtedly aid in boosting this 
association, for it will fill a_ real 
need in the trade. Those inter- 
newed regarding it, expressed much 
interest and stated that such 
organization should be of material 


all 


benefit in marketing and standard- 
izing products, as well as in solv- 
ing problems of vital interest to the 
trade. 

The canvass of the Tobacco Day 











Association for funds to finance the 
spectacular and entertainment feat- 
ures of the day progresses nicely and the local 
people are responding liberally. The success of 
the monster parade is practically assured, as 
money for a number of elaborate floats has al- 
ready been raised. There will be much inde- 
pendent participation in this parade by local 
dealers who wish to take advantage of the oc- 
casion as a means of special advertising. 

ei judell) of HH. Lsjudell& Co.) is away 
this week with the special excursion of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce through Men- 
docino and Humboldt counties. The special 
train consists of ten Pullman cars, and the dele- 
gation numbers 110, all heads of different 
wholesale business concerns of San Francisco. 
Mr. Judell, true to his reputation for timely 
enterprise, planned a pleasant surprise for the 
members of the excursion by having souvenir 
cigar cases made with the name of each member 
on an individual case. The names were printed 
in gold and each case held four Chancellor 
cigars, after dinner size. It goes without say- 
ing that Chancellors were the popular cigars on 
the trip. Milton Glass, of the Judell company, 
was in Eureka to meet the party. He had ar- 
ranged to have all the cigar stores in the district 
make special window displays of Chancellors. 

George Herzog, representing Schinasi Bros., 
is in San Francisco this week interesting dealers 


because the customer who buys this 
agreeably mild cigar almost invari- 
ably comes back for more. 

If La Murien brand notably is 
displayed in many stores, if Hirten- 
stein’s cigars show every day what 
sales makers they are, one does not 
have to go far to find the reason. 
In a great city like New York, 
where hundreds of brands contend 
for favor, where inducements of 
every sort are offered to the trade, 





the cigar that gains prestige, year 
after year, must have special merit. 

Presenting always the fine ap- 
that 
workmanship, hav 


pearance suggests thorough 


ing the quality 
that pleases the smoker who ac- 
counts mildness a cardinal virtue in 
a cigar, La Murien obtains prefer- 
ence. Many do not hesitate to say 
that they prefer La Murien to any 

cigar made with a shade- 
grown wrapper. Those not tho-- 
oughly acquainted with the trade in 


other 


Greater New York might be aston- 
ished to know the number of places 
where La Murien is a _ favorite 
brand. 

Aside from his ability and re- 
liability as a cigar manufacturer, 
there are for 
Adolph Hirtenstein’s unusual popu- 
larity with retailers. But it suffices 


various reasons 








H. L. JUDELL, THE VETERAN SAN FRANCISCO JOBBER 


interest of Alexander Humboldts, has been 
showing Mr. Diaz and his son around the city 
and Exposition. 

Milton Esberg, vice-president of M. A. Gunst 
& Co., is at present on a tour of the Northwest. 

Harry Jonas, who has been the Honolulu 
manager for M. A. Gunst & Co., is now manager 
of the Seattle branch, and Julius Unger, of that 
branch, has been transferred to the Honolulu 
branch. Mr. Unger has already arrived at his 
new post. 

Armand Blum, formerly with Wilmerding, 
Loewe & Co., recently took over the popular 
Orpheum Annex cigar stand, which until then 
had been conducted by Sol Guggenheim. 

E. P. Messersmith, 100 years young, cigar 
man since 1854, will visit the Fair. 

E. H. Meade, who conducted a cigar store at 
Marshfield, Ore., has discontinued business. 

Hugh McCormick has acquired the cigar bus- 
iness of Northway & McCormick, Sebastapol, 
Cal. 

Mr. Ross, of Blackman & Ross, New York, 
is here looking over the field for the United 
Cigar Manufacturers’ Co., as he handles for 
them a great deal of national advertising. 

Lee I’. Morton, the well known cigar dealer 
of Redding, is visiting the Exposition in ‘San 


Francisco this week. PACIFICO. 


to say that no manufacturer is in 
closer sympathy with the men who 
sell his goods to the public. 
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CIGARS SMOKED BY HUERTA 








Famous Mexican Liked the Clear Havana Product of 
J. I. Edelstein. 

J. I. Edelstein, proprietor of La Kyma cigar 
factory, enjoys the distinction of making the 
clear Havana cigars that General Victoriano 
Huerta, ex-President of Mexico, considers the 
best of all. The judgment of the distinguished 
Mexican regarding cigars is affirmed by many 
smokers. Edelstein’s brands, Constancia Gar- 
cia and La Kyma, both are clear Havanas of the 
strictest sort, made on honor and sold to people 
who are not satisfied with mediocre quality. 

Capitalizing his ability to make excellent 
cigars, J. I. Edelstein began manufacturing sev- 
Good work and unswerving at- 
rise 


eral years ago. 
tention to business have caused him to 
steadily in the estimation of the trade. La Kyma 
factory, at 90 Prince street, each month in- 
creases the importance of its output. 


7 
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THOSE BURMESE CIGARS. 








An erstwhile globe trotter is authority for the 
statement that the worst cigars in the world are 
In Siam they say, “Offer 


made in Burmah. 


Burmese cigars to your enemies.” 
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INTERESTING FROM EVERY POINT OF VIEW. 

Knight Bros., cigar importers, Cannon street, E. C., 
London, Eng., write TOBACCO as follows: “Thanks for 
your memoranda; we shall be pleased to continue as 
subscribers to your valued journal, as we find it most 


interesting from every point of view.” 
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LAE TOBACCO, MERCHANTS 2255 0- 
CIATION. OF THE UNITED STATES. 
There are certain dates, like the Fourth of 

July and the 22nd of February, that stand out 

vividly in American history, and Tosacco has 

no hesitation in predicting that for many long 
years to come the date of September 25 will 
stand out with the same prominence in the 


annals of the tobacco industry. 

The conference at the Biltmore Hotel in New 
York on September 25, 1915, is bound to be- 
come historic, as marking the dawn of a new 
and a better era in every branch of the tobacco 
business. 

Topacco is bound to admit that while it had 


looked forward with every confidence to a 
large and representative gathering, its fondest 
anticipations were splendidly surpassed, not 
only in the large number and thoroughly rep- 
resentative character of those present, but in the 
spirit of harmony that prevailed, and the real 
earnestness manifested by practically every one 
present. 

It is freely admitted on every hand that the 
gathering at the Biltmore Hotel was in every 
sense of the word the most remarkable that has 
ever been assembled at one time in the entire 


history of the tobacco trade. 


When more than a hundred men of such pre- 
eminent standing in the trade as were present 
at the Biltmore conference place the seal of 
their approval upon a proposition of .such vast 
and far-reaching importance to every interest 
in the tobacco industry as the movement for 
the organization of the Tobacco Merchants’ As- 
sociation of America, the success of that propo- 
sition may be regarded as definitely assured. 

Men of such calibre are not in the habit of 
acting with undue haste. It is not their habit 
to decide upon a matter of such momentous im- 
The fact 


that these men—representing as they do every 


portance without due deliberation. 


department of the tobacco industry and _ its 
hundreds of millions of dollars of invested cap- 
ital—have declared themselves earnestly and 
unanimously in favor of the immediate perma- 
nent organization of a great national associa- 
tion, established upon the broadest and most 
progressive lines, and fully equipped to accom- 
plish real constructive work in the interest of 
the entire trade, certainly augurs well for the 
success of the Tobacco Merchants’ Association 
of the United States. 


Tosacco feels in all sincerity that the to- 
bacco trade is to be congratulated upon the fact 
that the splendidly and carefully laid plans, 
which only a few brief weeks ago seemed to 
many members of the trade like a wonderful 
dream, too visionary to be even imperfectly 
realized, now has every practical promise of 
early fruition, and that the Tobacco Merchants’ 
Association of the United States is destined to 


become a force for good such as the tobacco 


trade has never known in the past. 








A WONDERFUL ACHIEVEMENT AN 
TRADE JOURNALISM, 

With all becoming modesty, TospAcco has no 
hesitation in pointing to its present issue as a 
really remarkable achievement in trade journal- 
ism. Certainly nothing approaching it has ever 
before been undertaken in connection with the 
tobacco trade. 

Not only is the present National Cigar and 
Tobacco Day number of Tosacco by far the 
largest periodical publication. that has ever been 
issued in connection with the tobacco industry, 
but it is by long odds the most sumptuously 
printed and the most splendidly and profusely 
illustrated. 

It contains by many, many pages the largest 
volume of advertising ever carried in any to- 
bacco trade publication. Indeed the only other 
tobacco trade publication that ever printed any- 
thing even remotely approaching the amount of 
advertising contained in this issue was the spe- 
cial Twentieth Anniversary number of To- 
BACCO, which appeared in May, 19C6, nearly 
ten years ago. 

Persons unacquainted with the intimate de- 
tails of the publishing and printing business can 
have small conception of the vast amount of 
labor involved in bringing out such a publica- 
tion as this issue of ToBacco. A large corps of 
writers have been engaged for several months 
in preparing the various special articles. Some 
two score or more of printers, linotype opera- 
tors, make-up men, pressmen, binders and en- 
gravers have been busily employed for more 
than a week on the mechanical work. 

In addition to this there has. been a vast 
amount of correspondence entailed, extending 
over a period of many months, to all of which 


is added the further labor involved in the prep- 
aration of this issue for the mails. Indeed, the 
postage upon the large edition of a publica- 
tion of such size is no small item, running to a 
greater sum than the entire cost of production 
of some fairly pretentious publications. 

Togsacco long ago promised that it would en- 
deavor to make its National Cigar and Tobacco 
Day number the most extraordinary issue of a 
tobacco trade paper that has ever been issued 
in the entire history of the tobacco industry, and 
it feels that this promise is now splendidly re- 
deemed. 

Torpacco has every confidence that the vast 
amount of valuable practical information con- 
tained in this issue is of such a character as will 
cause it to be preserved as a work of reference, 
and frequently consulted for a long time to come. 

In this connection Tosacco would express its 
high appreciation for the generous support ex- 
tended to the National Cigar and Tobacco Day 
number by leading houses in the trade, and ex- 
tend to them all its best wishes that they may 
enjoy a large measure of the steadily increasing 
prosperity that is now being experienced by this 
highly favored nation. 
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TOBACCO MONOPOLY IN TUNIS 


The Government Alone Can Import Leaf and Manufac- 
tured Products Must Pay High Duty. 

WasHINGTON, D. C., September 27.—United 
States Consul-General A. Goulin has for- 
warded from Marseilles, France, the follow- 
lig interesting account of the tobacco mon- 
opoly in Tunis: 

“The manufacture and sale of tobacco in 
Tunis is a Government monopoly, and pri- 
vate imports are allowed only to the extent 
cf 10 kilos, or 22.4 pounds, of manufactured 
tobacco per person per year. The rates of 
customs duty for these imports are, per 100 
kilos, or 220.4 pounds: Cigars and cigarettes, 
£694.80; chewing tobacco and snuff, $289.50; 
smoking tobacco—from the Levant, $482.50; 
from all other countries, $289.50. 

“These rates apply, except as noted, to the 
imports from all countries indiscriminately. 
The importation of leaf tobacco by private 
persons is prohibited. Government imports 
are duty free. Imports of tobacco into the 
Regency during 1914 were as follows 





Countries of Origin. Pounds. Value. 

aa ON eae hy, eed: poe ae OFFICE OF ANTONIO ALLONES, OF RAMON ALLONES, IN HAVANA. 
AN eas Cp Regs seaese ee Sa 67,530 5,699 
PATICU ae Merk 3 eer mm tam 187,825 SPSS: Plotland eran wee... na 34,200 12,082 INDEPENDENTS ELECT OFFICERS 
Bethel sha Ce ae eRir Nces eee 205 193 Eevee arnt ab eenok 189 58 The Independent Retail Tobacconists Asso- 
GLEECEM aa ot ee 227702, 29,130 “The imports of manufactured tobacco con- ciation at a largely attended meeting held in 
Murkey sa te tation see 6 251,408 24,125\ sist chiefly of cigarettes. The consumption ‘Terrace Garden. Thursday evening, unani- 
(rentiany ga. ae nae trae 45,139 4,825 of cigars is much smaller than that of ciga- mously elected the following officers to serve 
Russia Re ove rnte ae 36,308 2993 rettes. Pipe smoking is almost exceptional. 5. the ensuing year, President, Ike Ochs: 
ingted:. ste bes meee eres 943,695 84,960 Chewing tobacco is not used to any extent. Freee resid eat aire ae Gommperee ceecoudd 

Manufactured tobacco... 196,888 45,610 Total production of manufactured tobacco av- — . : : : ; 
Brance 4. wae eone 55,448 13,652 erages 1,400 metric tons annually. a ee ONT Cina oeeitae Bern E sea 
Aloeria yl. oko meewatss 76,046 $12,612 “Owing to the Government monopoly it is cs 0. EIS ie: ‘wedi VMS SUA OUN 
Belovnm pe aseeee ces 652 251 impossible to arrange for the manufacture of [ke Starr; fifth vice-president, Oscar Veit ; sec- 
Lal ye wen pear eee 617 469 tobacco by private parties. In order to intro- retary, “Manny” Neuwirth; treasurer, PF. T. 
Wal tages crt ertene eerce are 14,559 4,348 duce American-manufactured tobacco in the White; counsel, Henry H. Hunter; sergeant- 
Sez et Lalt cies te erate ena 6,627 1,312 regency it would be necessary to submit of- at-arms, Sig. Weill; directors, Adolph Hirten- 
EEC Comecetucns Neue 7,864 811 fers to le Directeur de la Régie Tunisienne at stein, John A. Locker and Oscar Freed- 
Gerda nye sans. fas 86 15.) Tunis. Recutus II. man. 
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SELL MORE CIGARS 
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SOME FAMOUS HAVANA HOUSES 


Concerns That Are Recognized Leaders in the Cuban 
Capital. 
The following are some of the enterprising 


and up-to-date houses that keep step to the 


march of progress in Havana, and stand high 
the 


in the estimation of customers in 


United States. 


many 


The National Bank of Cuba. 

This bank was founded during the American 
intervention in the affairs of our island, with a 
capital of $5,000,0CO, and as it became the de- 
positary of the funds of the Republic, as well 
as through its aggressive, modern, and up-to- 
date methods of doing business, it soon gained 
the confidence of the mercantile community, and 
progressed in a wonderful manner. 

As far as the tobacco trade is concerned, we 
fully believe that this bank is buying and selling 
more exchanges, than any other institution in 
Havana, owing to its willingness to do business 
upon a moderate commission. Because of this 
readiness to be satisfied with a small margin, it 
also obtained the concession from the Cuban 
Government to finance the coinage of our new 
monetary system, in competition with the other 
local banks. Nevertheless that small profits do 
not necessarily influence the earning capacity. 
when the bulk of the business is sufficiently 
large, we may mention, that the bank has paid 
to its shareholders an annual dividend of eight 
per cent., besides increasing the reserve fund 
each year. 

William H. Merchant, the present president 
of the bank, is certainly one of the brightest 
financiers in Cuba, and the success of the Na- 
tional Bank of Cuba, to a great extent, due to 
his careful and judicious management, he being 
gifted with the inestimable foresight, to discern 
in the political or financial 


danger signals 


horizon. 
The Famous Eden Factory. 

The famous Eden factory founded by the late 
Calixto Lopez, and now the property of the 
Preferred Havana Tobacco Co., of New York, 
has always enjoyed an excellent reputation and 
a fine clientage, which gave the preference to 
Eden cigars. 

Don José M. Diaz, the president of the Pre- 
ferred Havana Tobacco Co., is now personally 
looking after the working of this factory, and by 
having installed Don Pancho Herrera, as the 
superintendent, during his temporary absences, 
he has the guarantee, that his orders will be 
strictly carried out, and that the well earned 
reputation of the Eden factory will be fully 
maintained. 

Business has increased already, although the 
effects of the European war have also been felt 
in this factory, particularly as far as Europe is 
concerned, with the sole exception of England. 
The United States, South America and the 


South African customers, however, have not 
neglected to order as freely as formerly, and 
which is a proof, that the cigars have lost noth- 
ing of their well known merit. 

This factory is also making cigarettes upon a 
grand scale and business in this line might well 
be described as booming. 

Don José M. 
Pacific coast the past summer, as the Preferred 


Diaz has been visiting the 


Havana Tobacco Co. operates also three or four 
factories in Tampa, and as we have heard that 
Jon José and his son, who accompanied him, 
have met with a great deal of encouragement 
and success in that section. 

The Eden factory is bound to meet with suc- 
cess, as soon as the European war comes to a 
close, and business becomes normal again. 


Por Larranaga. 


(ies tamoncu lon factory has 
undergone a change during the past nine years, 
as upon the first of July, 1913, a new society 


was formed, although the style of the firm was 


Larranaga 


not changed, and Don Eustaquio Alonso, for- 
merly connected with the Partagas factory, be- 
came the president, while Don Antonio Rivero 
was elected to the vice-presidency, and Don 
Ricardo Rivero was made a director and secre- 
tary. 

he has 
moniously from the start, doing a good business 
with the United States and Great Britain. Don 
Eustaquio started last year upon a lengthy tour 


new combination worked har- 


to visit the South American Republics, and in- 
tending later on to visit Europe, when the war 
broke out, and altered his plans, as far as 
Europe was concerned. 
and September of 1914 was extremely bad and 
matters looked blue indeed, but since that time 
The English 


in particular, have sent extremely 


Business in August 


there was a remarkable recovery. 
customers, 
heavy orders to the Por Larranaga factory, 
recognizing promptly the superior quality of the 
sample shipments of cigars. The importers in 
the United States were also quick to respond, 
and besides some orders from South America 
and Australia the factory is now on the upward 
bound, with good prospects of further increas- 
ing its trade with all the principal countries of 
the world, except Germany, which unfortunately 
for the time being is “hors de combat,” as far 
as imports are concerned. 

The factory has also an expert judge of to- 
bacco in the person of José Fernandez, other- 
wise known as Capillin, who was formerly con- 
nected with the Partagas factory, and who now 
attends to the blending of the different vegas, 
and helps Don Eustaquio in the buying of the 


leaf. We predict a great future for Por 
Larranhaga, not only in the markets of the 


United States, but in Europe and South Ameri- 
ca as well. 


(Continued on page 173.) 


BUSY TIMES IN TAMPA 


Bigger Forces at Most of the Factories as Holiday 
Orders Are Large. 

TAMPA, September 25.—This has been a busy 
week in the local industry, customs and internal 
revenue receipts showing big advances over the 
corresponding week last year, and nearly every 
factory in Tampa is running to capacity with 
holiday orders. Bank clearings also showed a 
substantial increase over last year. There was 
a gain of $5,000 in customs receipts and a $3,000 
gain in internal revenue receipts. 

Manufacturers generally are optimistic and 
will close the year with the biggest business 
they have ever known. The demand has been 
more general for the higher grade cigars re- 
cently. All during the Summer, when nearly 
everybody was joy riding evenings, the small 
five-cent brands were generally ordered, but 
with Winter in sight the larger and more high- 
priced cigars are more in demand. 

Cuba has not abandoned the idea of making 
a splendid monument out of the turret of the 
old battleship Mave, which was sunk in Havana 
harbor in 1898, according to a statement made 
in Tampa by Consul R. M. Ybor. When a story 
went the rounds of the press that the turret 
had been allowed to deteriorate in the open be- 
cause the Cuban government had been unable 
to build the monument on which to install it 
after it had been turned over to the govern- 
ment by the United States, the Tampa Board 
of Trade made an effort to have the turret 
brought to Tampa, where it was to be erected 
with a monument. Consul Ybor says the turret 
is in the national museum for the present and is 
held in the greatest reverence by the people of 
Cuba as representing one of the contributing 
‘auses to that country’s freedom. 

Matthew W. berriman returned recently from 
Cuba and left during the week for New York. 

Benjamin Cosio, manager of the Lovera fac- 
tory, left during the week for New York, where 
he will pass several weeks on business and 
pleasure. 

No steps have yet been taken by local saloon- 
keepers to comply with the Davis law which 
becomes effective this week. It is generally be- 
lieved that the clubs will continue serving their 
members, but they may have to install the locker 
system. An agreement has been reached in 
Jacksonville to have three arrests made and take 
the matter immediately to the Supreme Court. 

The White Rose saloon, one of the landmarks 
of Tampa, located on Lafayette street, near 
Franklin, is being torn down, the building hav- 
ing been condemned. 

R. W. Tanksley, of the Florida sales force for 
the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., put in this 
week in Tampa canvassing the trade. 

Exhibits which were placed in the windows of 
Franklin street retailers during the “Made in 


a big celebration Thursday night, reminding one 
of the old Tampanama nights. 

Val M. Antuono has returned from Indian 
Rocks where he has been enjoying a vacation 
of several weeks. He has a magnificent villa 
on the broad reaches of the Gulf beach, where 


he enjoys life in the Summer. G. M. G. 


*, 
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KEY WEST IS MORE OPTIMISTIC 





All of the Factories Preparing to Do a Much Bigger 
Business This Fall. 

Key West, September 25.—Key West is 
more optimistic than it has been for months. 
Excellent orders received at the E. H. Gato, 
Mi Favorita, Havana American, Geo. W. 
Nichols, Martinez Havana, M. Perez, Ruy 
Lopez and S. & F. Fleitas factories have caused 
the employment of additional help. Made more 
comfortable by the cool breezes now prevailing, 
the cigar makers are turning out a larger 
amount of work. 

3usiness at the big Havana American factory 
is brisker; more people will be given employ- 
ment next week. The Martinez Havana Co.xis 
increasing its output notably. The Ruy Lopez 
Co. is working extensively on finer sizes. A 
larger demand for the Solace brand hastened 
the augmentation of the working force of Geo. 
W. Nichols & Co., the steadiest factory in Key 
West. M. Perez & Co. report good sales of the 
Pinzon brand in the ‘South and West and they 
are correspondingly active. S. & F. Fleitas, en- 
couraged by bigger orders for Homericas, ex- 
pect to have 250 people on their payroll before 


the year closes: <[he HE. Hi. Gato Ciear Co., 





ORY 





which always does an immense business, is 
preparing for greater things this Fall. 

E, H. Gato, Sr., recently went to Havana, 
where he will remain for some time. FE. H. 
Gato, Jr., returned to’ Key West this week. 
While North he placed one of his sons in the 
Georgia Military Academy and another in East- 
man’s Business College at Poughkeepsie. 

The Mi 
October, will be working to capacity, employing 
600 people. Hickory. 


‘avorita factory, by the middle of 





7 
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SOME FAMOUS HAVANA HOUSES 
(Continued from page 172.) 
Romeo y Julieta. 

We shall not attempt to republish, what we 
wrote nine years ago in the 20th anniversary 
number of Tosacco, about this famous factory, 
but we desire to say, that our prognostications 
at that time have been fully verified, as Romeo y 
Julieta at this date is undoubtedly the first fac- 
tory, of the city of Havana, as regards output, 
and its reputation for prime cigars, in every re- 
spect as to aroma and workmanship, have not 
been excelled by any other factory. We admit, 
that there are a few other factories, the cigars 
of which stand upon the same level, and which 
might be preferred even by some smokers, but 
there are none superior. 

The present greatly enlarged building, three 
stories 1n height, taking in two-thirds of the 
block on Belascoain street, and running through 
to the next block of Lucena street, is one of the 
largest buildings occupied for cigar factory 
purposes. It is solidly constructed of stone, 
brick and steel, and contains all the latest sani- 
Romeo y Julieta also 


tary improvements. 


Artemisa. 
The original firm of Rodriguez, Argtielles & 


has a large branch factory at 
Co. was changed to an incorporated society, 
called Romeo y Julieta, S. A., although Don 
Pepin Rodriguez remains as the senior partner, 
traveling through Europe part of each year, 
looking after the interests of their customers. 
Don Ramon Argitelles, the junior partner, gives 
his whole time to the supervision of the factory, 
and attending also to the purchases of tobacco, 
when Don Pepin happens to be absent in Europe 
or in the United States. 

Notwithstanding the European war, this fac- 
tory has felt the decline in the exports of our 
cigars perhaps less than any other factory in 
Havana, as its German business was not of great 
importance, and we even heard, that the factory 
is ahead of last year in its shipments this 
season. 

Walter Sutter & Co. 

The firm of Walter Sutter & Co. was founded 
a little more than two years ago, and has met 
with quite a decided success, in the leaf com- 
mission business, as it has treated its customers 
right, and having the perfect knowledge, not 
the local but being 
thoroughly acquainted in all of the tobacco 


only of market, also 
growing sections of Cuba, it has been enabled 
to secure the leaf at bottom rung prices for its 
customers. 

This firm, during the second year of its exist- 
ence, purchased more than 16,000 bales of the 
1914 crop of leaf tobacco for the account of its 
customers, and which is surely more than a 
good beginning, as possibly no other house in 
Cuba exceeded this quantity of leaf tobacco 
purchased. 





HARRY A. MUECKE, INC. 


: Humidor Builders 





One of the Sectional Humidors Built for Lincoln & Ulmer, New York. 
Capacity, One Million Cigars. 


OFFICE, 44 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


terlocking airtight joints. 


Our Humidors are built on scientific prin- 


ciples, built in sections, with staggered in- 


Can easily be 


taken apart and moved without being 
broken to pieces. Assembled or disassem- 
bled by simply manipulating a few bolts. 
Shipped anywhere, in knockdown form, 


ready for erection. 


Simple — Reliable — Durable — Moderate 


Cost : 
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PROSPERITY IN PHILADELPHIA 
Cooler Weather Brought Brisk Sales to Retailers, and 
Factories Are Busy. 

PHILADELPHIA, September 28.—There was a 
general improvement in trade conditions in the 
Quaker City the past week, due to the cool, clear 
weather that prevailed throughout the entire 
week. The cigar and cigarette manufacturers 
are well pleased with the conditions of business, 
and feel confident that the holiday business will 
eclipse anything experienced for several years. 
There is still a shortage in cigar makers. 

In an interview with the representative of 
Larus Bros., manufacturers of Edgeworth to- 
bacco, the Tosacco correspondent brought up 
the topic of Edgeworth displays in the United 
Cigar Store windows, and the effect it would 
have on the Independent dealer, and was told 
by the Larus man, that it paid to contract with 
the United Window-Dressing Co., who control 
the United Cigar Stores windows, as the United 
Cigar Stores had only good locations, and al- 
most invariably, corner stores, which are far 
better than the average Independent location. 
The United suggests what shall be displayed in 

He also claimed that one United 
worth more than 


their windows. 
Inde- 
pendent windows, and that the Independent are 
hard to obtain, but as the United are paid for 


window was several 


their windows, they are easily obtained. 
Starr & 


green box of Turkish cigarettes, have been re- 


Reed, manufacturers of the golf 


ceiving some very large orders from the United 
States Navy. The shipments of Starr & Reed 
cigarettes to the various navy yards and ships, 
would keep the average factory rushed. 

The opening date of Godfrey S. Mahn’s new 
store at 13th and Chestnut streets, will be de- 
layed until November 1, due to the extensive 
interior alterations, which will surpass anything 
in Philadelphia. The Bureau of Buildings will 
not permit the bulk windows to be changed 
unless the store is set back about two feet, and 
in order to make the old bulk ornamental, Mr. 
Mahn is having an elaborate glass sign made 
which will extend around the top of the win- 
dows. The lettering on the sign will be hand- 
cut glass, the like of which has never been used 
in Philadelphia for either cigar or any other 
business. 

The Adelphia Hotel has added the Themelis 
Rose Tipped cigarettes to their extensive stock 
of high-grade Turkish cigarettes. They carry 
a size that retails at 50 cents for a box of ten. 

Unis cigarettes, the 15-cent package made by 
Philip Morris & Co., of New York, have be- 
popular with the 
Philadelphia; and 


come fastidious cigarette 


smokers of have already 
gained as wide distribution as the little brown 
boxes of Philip Morris. 

Win. Cleveland, the Philadelphia representa- 
tive, has been highly successful in placing his 
line with practically all of the country clubs in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. Mr. Cleveland is 
well-known among the clubs on account of his 
ability as a golf player. 

Boltz Clymer & Co., are about to launch a 
new brand of cigars on the market which will 
be clear Havana filler and Porto Rican wrapped, 
which, it is will 


confidently expected, 


surpass anything of its kind now’ on 


the market, and there are several similar lines 


on the market at present, which have a big sale. 
The new Boltz Clymer brand will be extensively 
advertised and pushed vigorously by the newly 
organized sales force of which Robert Boltz is 
the head. John Boltz has just returned from 
Havana, where he went to invest in Vueltas. 
Jean Brady, the Philadelphia representative, is 
devoting his time to El Palencia brand. 
Chas. Bobrow, of Bobrow Bros., manutac- 





AMBER IN THE ORIENT 


It Is Much Prized by Wealthy Arabs Who Use It for 
Many Purposes. 

Wealthy Turks and Arabs use amber mouth- 
pieces of peculiar shape called “chibuque” on 
their long stems for their pipe bowls. 

Some of the crusaders from the Baltic coun- 
tries who came to Jerusalem in the 12th century 





WHERE THE DAILY EDITION OF “TOBACCO” WAS PUBLISHED 





HEADQUARTERS OF “TOBACCO” AT THE FAMOUS TOBACCO EXPOSITION IN MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


IN 


1907. 











turers of the Bold cigar, is having a most suc- 
cessful trip in the Middle West, and has met 
with wonderful success, especially in Chicago. 
The phenomenal sale of Bold cigars has so 
amazed other manufacturers, that some un- 
scrupulous ones are trying to reap some of the 
cream of success enjoyed by the Bold, in try- 
ing to imitate them in shape and name only. 
All of the Bobrow factories are running full 
time and still are far over sold. 

George S. Themelis, manufacturer of the 
Themelis Rose Tipped cigarettes, passed a day 
in Philadelphia the past week, and is well 
pleased with the increasing sale of Rose Tips 


in the Quaker City. KEYSTONE. 


had brought amber ornaments along with them, 
which introduced this interesting material in the 
Far East. The Orientals as well as the Euro- 
peans prefer the clouded amber to the clear. 

Because of amber being so pleasant to the 
mouth it is used by some of the artisocracy of 
Europe to ameliorate the teething of their in- 
fants. 

On that account it is also highly prized and 
used as mouthpieces for fine pipes and cigar 
holders throughout the civilized world. 

Amber is soluble in ether and susceptible of a 
good polish and is much esteemed as personal 
ornaments in the shape of beads, brooches, and 
earrings. 
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TO BE ie 


TWO WELL-KNOWN AND POPULAR CIGAR MEN 





MARCELINO PEREZ, OF TUVAL FAME. DAVE SAQUI, WHO IS MAKING JEAN VALJEAN- FAMOUS. 








KANSAS CITY MEMPHIS 


If Your Trade 
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Union Cigars 


Why Not Give Them 


The Best 


Wm. Glaccum & Sons, Inc. 


BEST-RUSSELL 


BEST-CIGARS 


302 East 45th St. | 
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OF TOBACCO IN WINSTON 





HISTORY 


Beginning of the Industry in Wkat Is Today One of 
the Greatest Manufacturing Centers. 

By Cot. GEorGE E. WEBB. 

| Winston-Salem, N. C., 

greatest tobacco manufacturing centers in the 


is today one of the 


world, being the home of the R. J. 


Reynolds 
plant, as well as a number of other factories, 
with an annual output of millions of pounds of 
smoking tobacco and hundreds of millions of 
cigarettes. The following sketch of the begin- 
ning of the tobacco business in Winston-Salem 
was prepared by Col. George E. Webb, editor 
the Southern 
CROSBY. | 


of Tobacco Journal.—C. FRED: 


HE history of the tobacco industry of Win- 
ston-Salem dating back to the year 1872, 
the 


through the years following to the present time, 
It may be truth- 


when tobacco market opened, and on 
is interesting to say the least. 
fully said that Winston-Salem’s growth and 
prosperity is due largely to her great tobacco 
interests, although at the present time there 
are other important industries, engaging the 
attention of progressive citizens. 

“Tn giving a true picture of Winston-Salem 
as a great tobacco center, it would be necessary 
to give facts and figures showing its growth, 
and the stability of 


In 


this brief sketch we cannot go into details as 


the cause of its growth, 
the foundation for its continued growth. 


to the men who were responsible for the bring- 
ing into existence of the Winston-Salem to- 


and to those who have all 


bacco market, 


as 











Bound to Please the 
most critical smoker 


L A | ; se tn Gest, 
YENADA A. 


Clear Havana 
Made in 18 sizes 


Jobbers 
will find La Yenada a 
repeater. 
with 


G. Mazza Cigar Co. 
498 W. Bway., 


along been taking active parts in bringing Win- 
ston-Salem to the forefront as a great tobacco 
mart. 

The tobacco market had its birth February 
14, 1872, when the first tobacco sale was held 
in an old stable that was fixed up for the occa- 
sion by whitewashing the dirty walls. 

From an old account of the opening sale, we 
notice that the house opened with Major T. J. 
Brown as proprietor, Col. A. B. Gorrell book- 
keeper; R. C. Moseley as auctioneer, and the 
late Tom Barker, Tom Jones and Alex Moseley 
as buyers. From that day until the present 
time the market has grown from year to year, 
until it is now the second largest loose leaf to- 
bacco market in the world, and claims the dis- 
tinction of selling more pounds of tobacco di- 
rect from the farmers’ hands than any market 
in the world. 

It may not be amiss to mention briefly the 
names of those who were active in establishing 
the market way back in the days when Winston- 
Salem was but a hamlet, and when those patri- 
otic men did not dream of the great possibilities 
that were in store for the place as a tobacco 
center. 

In the Fall of 1872 a joint stock company was 
organized for the purpose of enlarging the 
warehouse facilities, and to this end a building 
was erected at the corner of 4th and Chestnut 
streets, by a company composed of P. A. Wil- 
son, G. W. Hinshaw, Dr. Shaffner, Col. J. W. 
Alspaugh, Major T. J. Brown and others, This 
was finally purchased by Major Brown and be- 


came Brown’s warehouse. 





and Retailers 


Get in touch 
the manufacturer. 


IKE MG 


A. GARTEN 





At the time of the birth of the Winston-Sa- 
lem tobacco market there was but little tobacco 
manufactured at this point. The late Major 
Hampton Scales operated the first factory and 
in the beginning bitterly opposed the warehouse 
system, but, of its merit, 
warmly supported it. 


when convinced 

In the early history of the market, every- 
thing possible was done to promote an increase 
in the production of tobacco both in quality 
and quantity. The market grew rapidly, and 
it was but a short time before the public began 
to recognize the superior quality of tobacco 
grown in this section, and manufacturers es- 
tablished plants here, making chewing tobacco 
of a quality that has all along been recognized 
as the best that is made. 

In the final decade of the 19th century the 
Winston market was selling from twelve to 
fifteen million pounds of tobacco annually, and 
manufacturing from nine to twelve million 
pounds. At that time there were five ware- 
houses and about 20 factories. At the present 
time the market, with four of the largest leaf 
houses in the world, is selling from twenty-two 
to twenty-five million pounds annually, with a 
manufacturing output of more than fifty million 
pounds annually. Besides the manufacture of 
plug tobacco, several manufacturers are making 
and selling immense quantities of smoking to- 
bacco, and one factory is manufacturing snuff 
and another cigarettes. 

The output of Winston factories goes to 
many parts of the globe, and Winston 1s, per- 
haps, the only market which has its tobacco 


LA MARIA CRISTINA 


SEVEN SIZES 


This Brand of 
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CIGARS 


Exclusively Controlled in 
the United States by 
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worked in every way in which the trade de- 
mands it. 

One of the causes of Winston’s growth as a 
great tobacco center is primarily che fact that 
in the section which is just south of the famous 
Henry county, Virginia, section, we grow to- 
bacco which has a toughness and sweetness and 
mildness that is not equalled in any other to- 
Then, too, all of our 
tobacco manufacturers are self-made men, men 


bacco producing country. 


of energy and industry and integrity, who rise 
with the sun and give personal attention to 
their business, which insures permanent and 
lasting success. They advertise Winston to- 
bacco by using the leaf that grows in this sec- 
tion and by “putting up” honest work and us- 
ing pure manufacturing materials, without re- 
gard to cost. 

Prosperity in Winston is firmly based on in- 
dustry, integrity, capital and public confidence. 
Present success, in many instances, is the re- 
sult of unremitting toil and economy. 


2, 


A DEVICE TO HELP CIGAR SALES 


Talkaphone Would Enable Dealers to Attract Attention 
to Stores in a Forceful Manner. 


HE Talkaphone is the latest device that is 


being urged upon enterprising cigar 
dealers as a means of increasing sales. The 
Talkaphone is a special voice transmitter that 
resembles an ordinary telephone transmitter, 
and is used in much the same manner. 
A loud speaking horn that acts as a telephone 
receiver and repeats in a loud, distinct tone of 





Riv OU AND SEND 


DO IT TODAY a | 


TOBACCO 








voice whatever is spoken into the transmitter. 
This speaking horn can be placed on the out- 
side of the display window of the cigar store so 
that it can be heard by the people on the side- 
walks. 

The only connection between the transmitter 
and the speaking horn is a pair of small wires 


which may be of any length desired. In addi- 





E. M. FREEMAN, OF SIDNEY J. FREEMAN & SONS. 


tion to these two pieces of apparatus, a control 
box with switch for turning on or cutting off 
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IN THE STUB PRINTED HEREWITH 


Ly7 


the current, and a dozen dry cells for energiz- 
ing the apparatus is supplied. The apparatus 
can be set up in a few minutes by an electrician. 

To use the Talkaphone, the cigar dealer or 
his clerk sits in the window and talks into the 
transmitter making the sales talk to the passers- 
by outside. It is easy to talk into the voice 
transmitter, as it is only necessary to speak dis- 
tinctly in an ordinary tone of voice. 

A little thought by 
will reveal the possibilities of this device. 


an entertaining dealer 
Any 
live dealer might employ the Talkaphone to 
good purpose. Window demonstrations rela- 
tive to the various needs of the smoker are 
many. but such demonstrations have not been 
as satisfactory as might be desired. 

To see an article demonstrated is one thing, 
but to see the article demonstrated and have its 
merits extolled at the same time, is quite an- 
other thing, and far more satisfactory. A case 
in point was that of a salesman demonstrating 
in the window of a cigar store how to roll your 
own cigarettes, in connection with a certain 
largely advertised brand of smoking tobacco. 
This demonstration did not attract the desired 
attention. A short time later the Talkaphone 
was installed, and resulted in an increased num- 
ber of sales, the means of attracting the atten- 
tion of the passers-by in a most unusual man- 
ner, proving most satisfactory. 

. 
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NO HOT AIR IN THIS. 

Caldwell & Co., proprietors of the House of 
Balloons, naturally inclined to levity, say that 
novel advertising stunts help dealers to rise in 
the world. 
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FINE WORK BY EXPERT WINDOW DRESSERS 
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PHILIP MORRIS DISPLAY DURING THE RECENT ELKS’ FINE SHOWING OF CIGARS BY M. A. GUNST & CO. 
CONVENTION IN LOS ANGELES. IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
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FINE WAREHOUSE IN HAVANA 


J. Bernheim & Sons Have Completed Modern Concrete 
Structure, 





J. Bernheim & Son’s new tobacco warehouse 
Havana, a reinforced 

structure, 275 feet long and 224 feet wide, oc- 
cupies a city block and has space for the storage 
of 40,000 bales. Strong, splendidly built, com- 
plete in all its arrangements, this great ware- 


in two-story, concrete 


house is typical of the business of J. Bernheim 
& Son. The big firm, composed now of the two 
sons of the founder, has been identified impor- 
tantly with the importation of high grade Ha- 
vana tobacco exclusively, since 1873. On their 


books J. Bernheim & Son have some of the 
largest accounts in the trade. 
Besides the warehouse referred to, at 120 


Calle Belascoin, in Havana, J. Bernheim & Son 
have their own packing houses in Cuba, and 
during the busy season to 
more than 2,000 people. 


in Cuba admitted to produce good tobacco, J. 


give employment 
From all the districts 


Bernheim & Son secure leaf in immense quan- 
tities, not only for shipment to the United States 
but also for export to Europe. They handle 
large amounts of stripped tobacco as well as the 
baled leaf. 

Usually Isaac J. and Henry Bernheim divide 
their time between Cuba and New York, but if 
neither of the brothers happened to be in Cuba, 
Rogelio Echevarria, the local superintendent, a 
most competent tobacco man, is in charge. To 
describe at length the operations of J. Bernheim 
& Son would be to tell a good part of the his- 
tory of moving the entire Cuban tobacco crop. 


TOB ACCO | 


TOBACCO AND SOCIABILITY 


A Good Cigar Will Work Wonders in Causing the 
Tongue-Tied to Talk. 

ale JBACCO is a great promoter of sociability. 
In illustration of this point a Toronto 

cigar dealer tells of a worthy professor in the 

local university who invited him one day to his 

home to take a tea with him, an invitation which 

was readily accepted. 


“We drank some tea, but the conversation 
flagged. I had,” he said, “heard of the pro- 
fessor’s fund of anecdotes, and of his vivid 

. {\ 
Tampa’s 


memory, and [ was naturally disappointed. 
“Tinally it occured to me that I had been told 
that 


which the 


he was a great smoker, an impression 


room certainly 
‘T think, 
ese 


general odor in the 


confirmed. So I said to him, doctor, 


that you smoke in the evening?’ he re- 


plied, ‘do you smoke?’ I assured him that | 
did, and he brought out a box of cigars, and 


sent away the tea. Then he began to talk in 


earnest. Each in an easy chair, we sat for 


hours, and | shall not soon forget those hours. 
We sat and talked and smoked until long after 


midnight.” 


Marvelous Growth in Fifteen Years. 


The following figures give a splendid illustration of the wonderful commercial growth of 


Tampa in the 15 years that have elapsed since the beginning of the 20th*century : 


Cigars Internal 


Year Shipped Revenue 
|EOO RE cc, Seti ed oe 147,848,000 $496,560 
[QO ba wea Swati eae 3 47 330,000 498,110 
RSD AS Re cen eee 141,905,000 442,751 
LO Sean eters eecticteas, a: 167,630,000 510,066 
1 OA Rey noe ayn eS 196,961,500 96.212 
LOO Sai reer aes shale 5: 220,430,000 689,124 
LOGUE Sy Some hos xs de: 277 662,000 851,450 
MOO Maman Pet a cates are. 285,660,000 865,316 
OS een re care 236,68 1,000 731,048 
SSP tee rated... 267,059,000 801,578 
ORL iis othr a eee ae 201,405,000 638,535 
LO eee veecct aires a's: < 293,360,000 910,439 
ICs a ee 273,485,000 854,726 
ESC OF ice. eae eae 284,991,000 894,879 
USMC Ia eg ct ee eee 267 866,000 856,565 





“Constancy Unites All Virtues” 


CONSTANCIA 
GARCIA 


HAVANA CIGARS 
CLEAR HAVANA EXCLUSIVELY 


and LA KYMA 


@ Edelstein’s two brands are absolutely clear Havana Cigars, 
made in the sizes demanded by Consumers, and proven worthy 


to be called 


“‘The Pride of Cuba’s Production” 


@ CONSTANCIA GARCIA Cigar enjoys complimentary suc- 


cess on account of quality. 


Jobbers and Retailers desiring to add a new line of attractive, reliable, 
undeniably clear Havana cigars should communicate at once with 


LA KYMA FACTORY 


J. I. EDELSTEIN, Prop. 


TEL. SPRING 1704 





Custom — Postoffice *~ Building ~ Tonnage 

Receipts Receipts . Permits-~ By Water 
$871,377 $33,900 $268,000 446,790 

865,409 36,332 304,588 297/11 
1,250,984 40,296 671,863 632,547 
1,318,531 47 597 807,000 663,519 
1,501,189 60,267 1,074,432 865,589 
1,604,826 74,362 — 1,070,000 911,591 
1,764,647 64,336 1,282,415 — 1,000,000 
M637,009 7 14651) 91 395;054-—1.156;000 
foe o007 119 st2 1 260.255— 300.000 
1,891,836 138,747 = 1,550,453 1,425,000 
377,202 6. LOO 106) 1.685.586 1525,000 
DOA 2 73024 eZ OZ TZ 6376/6 
1859;038° 187,342 23382,850 1,838;011 
ReOOZIs. -215,819) 10477, 1/6 2,222,873 
b782,515;. 223,257 ~=«1,615,028 2,670,384 





CENTER DRAFT BOWL 
ALWAYS DRY 
SIAY SAUTE 


ALUMINUM CLEANER 
PULLS OUT NICOTINE 
COLLECTED BETWEEN 
SHOULDERS oF STEVES 


HOLES IN DISCS 
SIFT, PURIFY AND 
COOL SMOKE. 

SLUGS REACH MOUTH 


SALIVA CHAMBER 
KEEPS SALIVA FROM 
ENTERING BOWL 











—cools the 


the bowl. 


and up with 


Perry’s Hiram 


Perry line through 
you on request. 


else we do. 


90 PRINCE ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 





A half dozen patented 
make Perry Pipes fast sellers. 

The Perry cleans easily without the use of straws or pipe cleaners 
smoke—sifts it 
nicotine or tobacco particles to reach the mouth or saliva to reach 


Made ‘in 17 models, of 


a big profit to the dealer. 


Pipe 
Perry’s Hiram Cob retailing 


Mouthpiece showing cleaner attached 


Perry Pipes Sell Themselves 


features found in no other pipe are what 


from nicotine—never allows slugs, 


genuine French Briar. Retails at a $1.00 


WE ALSO EASE 


50c.; the Perry Cob for 75c. 
and egy! s Sweet Nut for 25c. 


rete ane for 
for PAN 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Owing to the numerous requests we have had from jobbers, we 
are now pleased to advise you that you can buy any or all of the 


your jobber. Descriptive matter gladly sent 


Perry Pipe has to make good with your tr aie or 
That's our guarantee. 


PERRY PIPE COMPANY 


1811 West Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 
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OFFICERS ELECT OF INDEPENDENT RETAIL TOBACCONISTS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 





ihk UCHS, FRESIDENT. MANNY NEUWIRTH, SECRETARY. 


THE ARISTOCRAT 


of the clear Habana Cigar family is 





en 











. *. . : : . : 
And Smoking Mixture in the Patented Tear-off Top Package ciger will bs mado im bute few of the fner shapes and sises and is intended exclusively 


for the particular trade; Clubs, Cafes, Hotels, etc. 


A2Ge Seber Co Write direct to the factory for particulars and prices 


NEW: YORK) RICHMONDERETONDON Madein pomp SANCHEZ & HAYA, Tampa, Florida 
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TWO SUCCESSFUL MEN IN THE TOBACCO TRADE 





JULIUS KLORFEIN, WHO PUT GARCIA GRANDE ON THE MAP. JAMES COBIAN SADVERTISING MAN, WHO HANDLES BIG 
TOBACCO PUBLICITY. 





The following is one of the Series of Philip Morris 
Advertisements now appearing in the leading 
newspapers throughout the country. 


FAC AC AV AV AUWIAVaACT AVG AVAL 































































THE FAVORITE OF THE SMART SET 

















Packed in Good 
Standard Profits 
Red Boxes to Y 
> 
10s Jobbers SL. eon 
4k Unquestionably the only brand recog- qT 
20s Ro & peTe and y f] nized for sixty years as the International 
100s Bes Sica nzeta GO Retailers Al? 4 Standard of Unadulterated Turkish Smoke 
ee % aE, NGA A of the Highest Quality Obtainable : 
PVavavivaciy 





Patent Paraffine Round Box of 50 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO., Ltd. 


NEW YORK 


Blue Peter Cigarette Co. 


45 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 
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THE NON-SMOKERS’ CONGRESS. 

A convention was recently held in Recital 
Hall, at the Exposition, of the Non-Smokers’ 
Protective League of America. On the day 
when the inevitable bronze plaque was to be 
presented to the congress—a ceremony which 
no congress or organization at the Exposition 
can possibly avoid—there were exactly seven 
members assembled—if seven persons can be 
‘assembled’ —to the 
Doctor Charles G. Pease of New York, presi- 


do honor to occasion. 
dent of the league, received the plaque—which 
was presented in spirit but not in form, because 
by some mischance it was not there—and then 
read a paper, from the reading of which the 
Exposition representative fled, ripping up the 
carcasses of users of the noxious weed with 
the force of his arguments against the vice of 
smoking. 

Among the many tours de force made by the 
speaker was the following delicious excerpt here 
quoted. He said that “the smoke from opium 
was not as poisonous as smoke from tobacco. 
The latter is equal to prussic acid in rapidity 
and violence of action.” 

Here we have it on the testimony of a 
physician, and yet these obstinate smokers re- 
fuse to be convinced by dropping dead in their 
tracks! Prussic acid will cause death within 
a few minutes of its absorption into the stomach, 
which means that a cigar smoker should drop 
dead at every puff. Yet they don’t do it! Why 
this flying in the face of medical science? 

litiswaesadm tacts Dut 
learning does not always educate. 


nevertheless true that 
A man may 


1860 


THE BEST FOR A RICKEL 


AF 








SALESMEN OF S. MONDAY & SONS ON ANNUAL OUTING. 


be learned yet unintelligent. A great deal of 
nonsense is talked by scientific men with mental 
balances not correctly adjusted. Some of us 
the 


movement some thirty years ago. 


remember Good Templar temperance 
One of the 
favorite arguments against the use of liquor 


propounded by protagonists of the movement 


was that no person using alcoholic liquors could — 


bear fertile offspring. In other words, there 
would be no one to bear his name after the 
Tins. 


ludicrously inaccurate statement, because of the 


second generation. of course, was a 
known fact of our ancestors having used liquor 
in liberal quantities and transmitted their blood 
Yet this wild 


statement was very generally believed and al- 


through several generations. 


ways brought cheers from an audience. 

We are sometimes tempted to think that this 
is not an age of reason but a period of neu- 
rasthenic delirium, with common sense thrown 
in the discard—Western Tobacconist. 








EL GENIO 


Clear Havana Cigars 


MADE IN TAMPA, FLA. 


P. VERPLANCK & CO., 


257-265 Fourth Ave., 









New York 








a 


MANILA CIGARS 


HENRY OTTENBERG, Importer, 146 Front St., N. Y 





00 OTHER 
AR Noo TO ANY MAN PROVING, ic) 


at ge CONTAIN THE HIG ¥ 


INFRINGEMENTS UPON ABOVE BRAND WILL BE PROSECUTED BY LAW. 


Title and design owned by The Deisel-Wemmer Co. 
THE DEISEL-WEMMER CO., MAKFRS, LIMA O.U S.A 


CYCLOPEDIA OF TRADE TERMS. 
(Continued from page 150.) 

LuNpyroot.—An intensely pungent, dark 
snuff, produced by subjecting the powdered to- 
bacco to intense heat. 

BRAZILIAN.— Dark, 
from Brazilian tobacco. 

SPANISH.—Pungent, brown snuff, made from 
Cuban tobacco. 

CuzBa.—Similar to Spanish snuff. 

Lataxia.—A dark, highly pungent snuff with 
a most peculiar aroma, made from Latakia 
tobacco. 

Princes Mixture.—A fine, yellow snuff, 
scented with attar of roses. 


+, 
% 


aromatic snuff made 











WHY THEY NEVER LACK CHOICE LEAF. 
Cifuentes, Fernandez & Co., the manufac- 
turers of Partagas own and cultivate some 
40,000 acres of the most desirable tobacco land 
in the Vuelto Abajo district. 
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VANA FIL 


REGISTERED IN U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Deisel-Wemmer Co.Lima.0. U.S.A. tear “ 















Registered in U. S. Patent Office. 
























































American Shapes 
and Sizes 






Special Brands 
for Jobbers 










Bi-Monthly 
Shipments. 





lutely pure. 






Always Fresh 










Write for 
open territory 





write us. 





WEYMAN-BRUTON CO. 


Copenhagen 


Chewing 
Snuff 


We guarantee Copenhagen Snuff is now and always has been abso- 
It is made of the best, old, rich leaf tobacco. 
process retains the good of the tobacco and expels the bitter and acid of 
natural leaf tobacco, making Copenhagen the World’s Best Tobacco 
for Both Chewing and Snuffing. 

Whenever a dealer has any difficulty in obtaining his supply of 
Copenhagen Chewing Snuff satisfactorily, we will help him if he will 


The snuff 


50 UNION SQUARE NORTH 
NEW YORK, N. Y 
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GOVERNMENT'S FAMOUS SMOKER 


Known as “Old Nick,’ and Can Consume 1,000 Cigars 
in a Single Day. 

D. C., September 28.—The 
United States Government has the champion 


WASHINGTON, 


long-distance smoker of the world, consum- 
They 
not because he 


ing 1,000 cigars a day on an average. 
call this smoker “Old Nick,” 
is in any but because he can 
And it 
takes little effort of the imagination to char- 
acterize “Old Nick” as a human being; for, in 
make-up, he performs all the functions of the 
flesh and blood lover of the weed, even to the 
action of the lungs. “Old Nick” is merely an 
ingenious apparatus for testing cigars. 

There “are cigareetesters” in “the 
trade who will dispute the efficiency of “Old 
Nick”—imen who smoke thousands of cigars 


way diabolic, 


hold an amazing amount of nicotine. 


human 


ina year and whose sense of flavor and aroma 
is so keenly specialized that they can detect 
the most subtle difference in brands. 

But it is easy to realize that a man em- 
ployed in such a curious occupation must, in 
time, have his sense of taste sadly impaired. 
He becomes afflicted with the 
tongue and palate” and his digestive ap- 
paratus is likely to be in an alarming condi- 
tion. 

And, if not this, then he is likely to die of 
nicotine poisoning or some other ailment, 
tributary to it. Then again what man, how- 
ever proud of profesional capacity, or squad 
of 10 men could smoke 1,000 cigars daily? Or, 
even 100? 


“nicotine 
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HENRY THE 
The mechanical man is no _ fastidious 
chooser of what he smokes. The most ex- 


pensive imported brand and the humblest and 
most odoriferous Pittsburgh stogie are the 
same to him. In the lower left-hand corner 
of his mechanical anatomy there is a jar, in 
the cork of which are inserted the tubes hold- 
ing four cigars. The receptacle contains 
water which takes up the nicotine. So it is 
that none of it gets into the “lungs” of Old 
Nick, and the smoke that goes out from his 
“mouth”’—the exhaust—is wholly free from 


nicotine. The “lung” is at the extreme right 


FOURTH FACTORY OF PREFERRED HAVANA CO., 


IN TAMPA. 


and inhales and exhales the smoke of the 
cigars with regular respirations like those of a 
human being. 

~ suneyan: 
the jar into which four individual cigar tubes 


are placed. 


The tube that leads into the “lung 


There is also an intermediate jar, 
which arrests whatever of the nicotine that 
may have escaped from the direct repository. 

Thus, while “Old Nick” may be literally 
soaked in nicotine and be a confirmed “in- 
haler,” he has none of the vice of the inhaler, 
for the smoke that enters his lungs bears no 


deleterious elements. RecuLus II. 








Straight 


Talk from 


Uncle Sam 


“The biggest dime’s 
worth you can hand 
your customer is Union 
Leader. 


‘‘Because the quality 


isthere. The fine, sweet Kentucky Burley is as good 
tobacco as was ever put in a pipe. 


‘‘Because the quantity is there. 
The Big Ten-Cent Tin isewtra large. 


“Vou can’t beat 
hike thate 





( 





REDI-CUT 
P. Lorillard Company 





For Pipe or Cigarette 


UNION LEADER 


them repeat. 


a combination I. 


Established 1760 




















THE HIGH NOTE OF QUALITY 
T cigar that is giving dealers 


big business everywhere. 

In quality of tobacco and work- 

manship FLOR DE MELBAS are equal 
to the finest imported cigars. 


A full line of MELBAS in your store is 
a credit to your business judgment 


All sizes 


Place them in stock at once and watch 
If your jobber cannot 
supply you write to us. 


LEWIS CIGAR MFG. CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
The Largest Independent Cigar Factory in the world. 


MELBA BANDS ARE REDEEMED AS TWO PROFIT SHARING VOUCHERS 


Lact glee 
ak oe : 


e HTC 


3 for a quarter 
to 


25c. straight 


Ka Y/A\il]) 


y ‘an y lt Ve 


fit 


a 
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A POPULAR SALESMAN AND A WELL- KNOWN DEALER 





JAMES W. GEYER, OF PHILADELPHIA. F. L. AMES, OF DES MOINES, IA. 


Sam’1 I. Davis &» Co. 


EL SIDELO 


CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS 
Made at TAMPA, FLA. 


6} (67-0 = 10). 7-0-3 
EADS AND ADVERTISING 





WM. GLACCUM & SONS, Inc. ||| we, °c", | oa mw 


Established 1872 4 | a A P IN ZON | 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE CIGARS || |e euicay Pi coms FACTORY 
aL a ea remese oe “eae ee | OM. PEREZ CO. 


ts : accel > &, “| 133 Front Street New York 
Factory Address, 302 E. 45th St. and 303 E. 44th St., New York ' SN pe LE oe Factory: Key West, Fla. 
f Warehouse: Industria 114, Havana, Cuba 
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CIGAR IMPORTING AND DISTRIBUTING 
HOUSES, 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT CO... 
135 West 42d Street. 


-8, P. Coe 


BENSON & HEDGES..... 8. B, Hubley, Manager 
435 5th Avenue. 


GW KABER ING ose accatnees RB. C, Faber 


and A, H, Gregg 
36 West 37th St. 


GEORGE 8. NICHOLAS & CO... 


-Herman Mooyer 
43 Beaver Street. 


PARK oLlE ORD ciceseleeicec . Walter Pierson 
529 West 42d Street. 


JAMES B, REGAN IMPORTATION CO. 
A. H. Carling 
140 West 42nd Street. 


LOUIS G, SMITH & CO........ George W. Rich 
52 Beaver Street. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA SEGAR CO, 
Rudolph Waldner 
340 5th Avenue. 
B, WASSERMAN CO, 


Ben Wasserman, imported goods 
Samuel Wasserman, domestic goods 
77 Chambers Street. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS AND CIGAR 


JOBBERS, 
AUSTIN WNIGHOLS | & .OOmns een: L, Relyea 
61 Hudson Street. 
BURTON & DAVIS CO............. -T, J. Lewis 


26 N. Moore Street. 


CHAREES 6 OOnsmeieiieeetn - Frederick McEwan 
44 East 43d Street. 


CLARK, CHAPIN & BUSHNELL. 
Andrew J. Wellington 
395 Greenwich Street. 


EDW. D. DEPEW & CO........ Sam McCrodden 
515 Canal Street. 


F, A, FICHTER & CO... 
43 Juy Street. 


LEWIS DE GROFF & SON......... J, D. Smith 
386 Washington Street. 


FRANCIS H, LEGGETT & CO... 


PARK G&L CELEORD acc seso nel Walter Pierson 
529 West 42d Street. 


-Julius Lederer 


BEEMAN BROS............. ...-Carl L. Seeman 
Hudson and North Moore Streets. 

SLATES BROS. cris ccctelaslete siete ...Strait Bros. 
49 Jay Street. 

R. C, WILLIAMS & CO............ Cc, K,. Smith 


56 Hudson Street. 





TOBACCO 


WHO IS WHO AMONG THE PRINCIPAL CIGAR BUYERS IN N. Y. 


CHAIN STORE CONCERNS, 


HYGRADE WINE CO......... ...E, A, Strasser 
29 9th Avenue. 


LIGGETT’S DRUG STORES. 
Charles A. Williams, Boston 
416 West 33d Street. 


RIKER-HEGEMAN CO............ George Beach 
200 Broadway. 


THER SCHUE Te CO meats: D. A, Schuite 
World Building. 


UNITED CIGAR STORES CO.. 
44 West 18th Street. 


-John F, Whelan 


WHOLESALE WINES AND SPIRIT 
MERCHANTS, 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT CO.. 
135 West 42d Street. 


H. T, DEWEY & SONS.......George F. Dewvy 
81 Nassau Street. 


-8. P. Cou 


HYGRADE WINE CO........ Wm, Cunningham 
2¥ 9th Avenue. 
MACY & JENKINS.............Wm, Fredericks 


67 Liberty Street. 
GEORGE 8S, NICHOLAS & CO...Herman Mooyer 
43 Beaver Stret. 
DEPARTMENT STORES. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUSS........... 
420 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


GREENHUT & CO...........-Adolph Guttenberg 
1sth Street and 6th Avenue. 
Re He MACY cecistscace sect scene ...-Paul Nahon 


Broadway and "34th Street. 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


AMERICAN DRUGGISTS’ SYNDICATE, 
. E, Shaughnessy 
Long Island City. 


STEAMSHIP COMPANIES, 


AMERICAN HAWAIIAN §&,. S, CO. 
A. N,. Hargrave, Purchasing Agent 
8 Bridge Street. 


ANCHOR LINE......... .W. J. Reilly, Manager 
of the Passenger Dept. 
21 State Street. 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE.Wm. Durbridge, 
Victualling Superintendent 
Pier 56, N. R. 


COUYDE TB Bi CO sei series ciasic= G, R, Edgcoumbe, 
Purchasing Agent 
Pier 36, N. R. 


FRENCH LINE....... P, Manes, Superintendent 
of the Dock 
Pier 57, N. R. 


HOLLAND AMERICAN LINE..C, Wulfraat, c/o 
the Texas Transport & Terminal Co, 
New Orleans, La. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE...A. Hoffmeister 
45 Broadway. 


MALLORY) LINE se sina een G, RK, Edgcumbe, 
Purchasing Agent 
Pier 36. 


NEW YORK & CUBA §, S. CO...James Cotter, 
Purchasing Agent 
Pier 13, B. R. 


NEW YORK & PORTO RICO 8. 8. CO. 
D. A. Whamond, Purchasing Agent 
Pier 35, Brooklyn. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD............. H, Stein 
Hoboken. 

REDISTAR LING scisccnicteieicehicrs Wm. Durbridge 
Pier 59. 

UNITED FRUIT ©O.......... Geo. W. Harding, 


Purchasing Agent 
Pier 15, East River. 


WHITE STAR LINE........ -...Wm, Durbridge, 
Victualling Superintendent 

Pier 59, N. R. 
WARD LINE 


Pier 13, B. R. 


Treyeceyesereveie James Cotter, 
Purchasing Agent 


RAILROADS, 
BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R.......... V. Baugh, 
Superintendent Dining Car Service 


Baltimore. 


CENTRAL R. R. OF NEW JERSEY. 
A. E, Case, Manager of the Restaurants 
Jersey City. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN 
sielne's Howard Boardman, 

‘Superintendent of Dining Cars 
Hoboken. 


ERIE) Re Rive I, A, Canning, Superintendent 
Dining Car Service 
Jersey City. 


HUDSON & MANHATTAN BR. R..H. W. Webber, 

Purchasing Agent 

380 Church Street, New York. 

NEW YORK CENTRAL R, R...John R. Smart, 

Commissary Agent 
Grand Central Terminal. 
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DELAWARE & HUDSON R. R..... D. B. Horn, 
Assistant Manager Dining Service 


Albany. 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL R, R........ C, ¥. Parker, 
Vice-President, Purchasing & Supply Dept. 
Chicago, 
LEHIGH VALLEY R, BR......... G. E, Cooledge 
Easton, Pa. 
NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD R. 
R.........8, A. Fabian, Purchasing Agent 
Boston. 
PENNSYLVANIA R, R........ Samuel Porcher, 
Purchasing Agent 
Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING R, R, 
S. W. Dorr, Superintendent Dining Car Service 
Philadelphia. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE............ E, L, Raub, 


Superintendent Dining Service 
Hamlet, N. C. 


BUYERS FOR BROOKLYN CLUBS. 


BROOK LY Wise «ncisiccss ajeicisstisicie acisis’s Geo. Schmitt 
131 Remsen Street. 


ORES ORM Diststs ole cicrelereteioioiolerclarcietereieraiae J. J, Moad 
129 Pierrepont Street. 

EE AMET, EO Nictetetsicisjelsislarelajsrsisieve tsis atere J. B, Fleming 
Clinton Street. 

TEN COM crateisterele'siesielslelsirisisl steletave ....W, T. Brand 
65 Putnam Avenue. 

MASONIC..... ateke wle-ais wine sslers’= cars Harry Buxbaum 
1160 Bedford Avenue. 

WESPERS oodAgdendoodsonuponagcs alereerate Max Yearl 


Grant Square. 


BUYERS FOR BROOKLYN HOTELS. 


BOSSER TD Sicicicccleis'ciee sie Geo. F, Pflug, Steward 
Hicks and Montague Streets. 
CLARENDON.......... Bon ..L. M, French 


284 Washington Street. 


MANSION HOUSE............. 8. L, Y. Strong 
Columbia Helgots 


MARGARET..J. C, Campbell, Assistant Manager 
97 Columbia Heights. 


MON TAG UEirrsistcielsicisiets cere E, M, West, Manager 
103 Montague Street. 

STANDISH woe... c000 - Arthur H, Meyers, Manager 
169 Columbia Heights. 

8T, GEORGE ..... alovekexoterslotelereterotalers Chas. Wilcox 


Columbia Heights. 


For directory of cigar buyers for the leading clubs, hotels and restaurants in New York, see other pages in this issue of TOBACCO. 


“OLD KING COLE” 
CIGARS (Seven Sizes) 


AN 








spell of weather. 
correspondingly dry weather. 


cigars. 


accumulative profits. 


all sizes and are used by the leaders in the trade. 


trated descriptive catalog. 


HARRY BENTZ ENGINEERING CO., 


Manufacturing Engineers and Specialists in Air Conditioning 


Dow to Increase Cigar Sales 


A Word to Manufacturers and Jobbers 


In most parts of the country we recently had an extremely humid 
In the law of average, we may later look for 
Such variable conditions alternate 
throughout the year, and rapidly depreciate the value of stock, un- 
less precautions are taken to guard against these climatic changes. 


If You Install a Bentz Air Conditioner 


the cigars in your Stock Room will be surrounded all the time with 
a natural atmosphere, which is not subject to change. 
ratus produces the kind of atmosphere best suited for keeping 
The stock at all seasons will be in absolutely prime condi- 
tion, always uniform—and as a natural result there will be an 
ever-increasing demand for the brands you make or handle, with 


BENTZ AIR CONDITIONERS are made in 





This appa- 


Send for illus- 


90 West St., New York 


THE STANDARDS OF AMERICA 


Lorillard’s Snuff, 
Rail Road Mills Snuff, Est. 
Gail & Ax’s Snuff, 


1760 
1825 
1851 


: Est. 


Fst. 


ALL OF THE OLD ORIGINAL 


Maccoboys—Rappees—High Toasts—Strong, Salt, Sweet and Plain 
Scotchs 


VAN CANON RID Wein 


MANU 


GEORGE W. HELME COMPANY 


111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








SMOKING 





D 


MIX TURE 


Sole Owners and Distributors 


JAMES B. REGAN 


140 West 42nd Street, 


IMPORTATION CO. 


New York 





“A DIFFERENT Cigarette” 


SELLS TO CONSUMER FOR l5c. 


‘A DIFFE 


cheundepeUGepbdnenwneenaconubacemnnenescurchecctsusensnsssncanusesenD 


ata cael heel idl ogee 
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RENT ’*€ (CRRET fe" 
10. FOR. fe 


Attractive 
Window Display 
Cards 
for Dealers 


Jobbers and re- 
tailers wanted for 
exclusive terri- 
tory. 
Good proposition 
to the right 
party. 


SKIFF CIGARETTE CO., 334 Fifth Ave., New York 





LOR: ACCOF 
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Hotel Buyer. Hotel. Bayer. 
ALBERT..........c0scevceeees -Chas. Peiser| CUMBERLAND....... R. D. Compton, Manager 
University Place and ith Street. Broadway and 54th Street. 
ALDINE. csescccacunce Geo. Townsend, Manager| DRESDEN............ M. Barnes, Proprietor 
431 4th acanie 149 West 44th Street. 
ri . BAR Ldccleleicciems teres .A, 0. Haywood, Steward 
AMERICAN..... +--.-d0hn Berutich, Proprietor = > a 
102 East 15th Street. 103 Waverley Place. 
EARLINGTON..... ...E, W. Warfield, Manager 
ALGONQUIN.Chauncey Steele, Assistant Manager 49 West 27th Street. i = 
59 West 44th Street. 
EMPIRE varicteteleieiaa +s-.--.P. V. Land, Manager 
ARLINGTON.......0c0cccceces Wm. P. Saunders Columbus Avenue and 63d Street. 
ph Nhe tay aka de ENDICOTT....J. Amon, Manager of Restaurant 
ABTOB co coc deduetaec tee seenaieere Fred Miller Columbus Avenue and 81st Street. 
Broadway and 44th Street. PELIX-PORTLAND -..nin.sessicieseenineai> .E, Wahl 
132 West 47th St fs 
BELLECLAIRE......R, D, Blackman, Manager MY nest 
Broadway and 77th Street. FLANDERS........... Fred 8S. Barnes, Steward 
135 West 47th Street. 
BELMONT josisiscietiviote scisersercieieet= Bert Nathaway 
9 GEC AIN D rerepetereieteletele eisrerstecetototat J. Amon, Manager 
Park Avenue and 42d Street. Brondwacmandeelaeeainent 
BERKELEY...........++.++: J. Pezill, Steward) GERARD..............John Rankin, Proprietor 
170 West 74th Street. 123 West 44th Street. 
BILTMORE se ccrcivcisisis civise ...Robert McMeneney| GREAT NORTHERN............. Wm. Sullivan 
Madison Avenue and 44th Street. 118 West 57th Street. 
BRESLIN accccc eet cone M. H. Milliken GREGORIAN.......... anit ss Schraum, Steward 
Broadway and 29th Street. 42 West 35th Street. 
, GRENOBLE ceiacisistetiersieietokelviiets E, Sears, Steward 
BREVOORT..... vetelaraeleete Elie Dotiona, Steward TiheAvenueland scthestrects : 
5th Avenue and 8th Street. 
PPAR GRAV Eieicccicicsaseisieisisielsine cle’ Augustus Blick 
BRETTON HALL............... Joseph Karasek 112 West 72d Street. 
Pre eer pee Or eee HERALD SQUARE...... pa einen J. Nicholson 
BRISTOL eee: Richard Russell, Wine Steward 116 West 34th Street. 
122 West 49th Street. HOLLAND HOUSE...... J. Otto Stack, Manager 
BROADWAY CENTRAL. 5th Avenue and 30th Street. 
Geo, M. Clements, Bar Manager| HOLLEY.............-. ..A, Haywood, Steward 
673 Broadway. 36 Washington Square. 
BROTZELIS aeretererersioiss sistereroielarelsteisiaters -H. Mayer | IMPERIAL......:-..c.ccecccees M, H. Milliken 
8 East 27th Street. Broadway and Zist Street. 
BUCKINGHAM....... H, C. Ferguson, Steward | IRVING.............- aietoipiaraisictarstere Joseph Blake 
5th Avenue and 50th Street. 28 Gramercy Park. 
BURLINGTON...... ..E. J. Hudnott, Proprietor | JUDSON.............. F, A. Haywood, Steward 
10 West 30th Street. 53 Washington Square. 
CHELSEA..... ..Miss Elfien, Assistant Treasurer | KAISER-HOF.............0+--+++-e0-- .B. Stahl 
222 West 23d Street. Broadway and 39th Street. 
CHURCHILL s.jecincitsesseccees J. C. Merrill | KING EDWARD. , , 
Broadway and 44th Street. Wm. A. Hollingsworth, Proprietor 
CLARIDGE Mi E. Dahl 145 West 47th Street. 
Brisllenys ead Pith) Beco anigreen | KNICKERBOCKFR, Broadway and 42d Street. 
A, H. Carling, of the James B. Regan 
COLLINGWOOD........... Miss Margaret Smith Impo :tation Co. 
45 West 35th Street. 140 West 42¢ Street. 
CONTINENTAL 07 0'. ciecicjsisioieieisieielsioisi01= John Garbs| LAFAYETTE............ Chas. Moniel, Manager 
Broadway and 41st Street. University Plice and 9th Street. 





E.H. GATO CIGAR CO.’S 


MILD CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS 


For over forty years the standard bv which Clear 
Havana Cigars are judged. 


Jobbers Write for Open Territory 
Factory, Key West, Fla., N. Y. Office, 203 W. Broadway 


VICENTE GUERRA FRANK R. DIAZ 


La Flor De 
V. Guerra 
Diaz & Co. 


La Copiosa 
La Mega 


Artemo 


TAMPA, FLA. 


CLEAR HAVANA CIGAR 





P. POHALSKI & CO., Manufacturers 
466-468 Broome St., New York 











~ CIGAR BUYERS FOR LEADING NEW YORK HOTELS. 


Hotel. Bayer. 
LATHAM ooo cielcicrsccivveiniers A, L. Pratt, Proprietor 
4 Hast ‘osth Street. 
LE MARQUIS.........-- B. V. Barton, Steward 
12 East 31st Street. 
LONGACRE....... ..--John G. Boggs, Manager 
157 West 47th Street. 
LUCERNE..........Arthur T, Hardy, Manager 
Amsterdam Avenue and 79th Street. 
MANHATTAN.......... United Cigar Stores Co. 
Madison Avenue and 42d Street. 
McALPIN ...... +++e.+Thomas Fitzpatrick 
Broadway and ‘34th Street. 
MAJESTIC......... J, Charlton Rivers, Manager 
Central Park W. and 72d Street. 
MANHATTAN SQUARE. 
Geo. W. O’Hare, Manager 
52 West 77th Street. 
MARKWELL......... W. &. Fletcher, Manager 
220 West 49th Street. 
MARLBOROUGH-BLENHEIM...M. H. Milliken 


Broadway and 36th Street. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE.T. Norton, Wine Steward 


Broadway and 66th Street. 
MARTINIQUE..,.........-... G. W. Faber, Inc. 
56 W. 33d Street. 36 West 37th St. 
MURRAY HILL........... .M. H, Milliken 

Park Avenue and 40th Street. 
NETHERLANDS...... ...A. E, Foran, Manager 
5th Avenue and 59th Street. 
NEW GRAND........ J. Amron, Superintendent 


Broadway and 31st Street. 


NEW VICTORIA...W. Hollingsworth, Manager 
145 West 47th Street. 


PARK AVENUVE........++-c.e0- .A. J. Madison 
Park Avenue and 32d Street 

PIUAZiA's\-ala(aie.oic/eisieicivtelsialsisisinie/aielelete/atare Cc. Winther 
5th ‘Avenue “and 59th Street. 

PRINCETON .oiciciece us usicie sieivic#='sirisie® Vv. Bianda 


115 West 45th Street. 


PRINCE GEORGE, 
Alborn Gutterson, Assistant Manager 
14 East 28th Street. 


REISENWEBER’S.Julius Fischer, General Buyer 


8th Avenue and 58th Street. 
REMINGTON......... Willard Wilson, Manager 
129 West 46th Street. 
RITZ-CARLTON........ ....John W. Elmendorf 
Madison Avenue and 46th Street. 
SAN REMO..... M. Brennan’s Sons, Proprietors 


Central Park West and 74th Street. 


PERFECTO GARCIA & BROS. 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


HAVANA “ga. 












Julia Marlowe, 










CIGARS 


Factory, TAMPA, FLA. 
Main Office, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Corral, Wodiska y Ca., 


MAKERS OF 


HAVANA CIGARS 
ee 





LaSedora, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
LaDuse, La Cendina, 
Mannatia, La Lita, 
Bre. Tampa, Fla. Bie. 


Hotel Buyer. 

AV OL srarerererorveisreveveisioisveleletarsiere’eteiete M. H. Milliken 
5th Avenue and 59th Street. 

SOMERSET.............Jack Anderson, Steward 
150 West 47th Street. 

SEVILLE. .......00¢. Edward Purchas, Manager 
Madison Avenue and 29th Street. 

SEW MOU creicieisistesleicralsiclovelerstaitiatela Joseph Karasek 
44 West 45th Street. 

BHEBE YS inc csieissscisamaien keels A. L, Fermoyer 


5th Avenue and 44th Street. 


ST. ANDREWS........Chas. Horowitz, Steward 
Broadway and 72d Street. 


STRAND cours ctataccistalsinel ote nte/snivie ..-P, Zinker 
Broadway and ‘32a “Street. 

ST DENIS siecissiccece ececceceeeceessLleio Bayer 
Broadway and 11th Street. 

ST}, FRANCIS: c.cciccesie D, E, Walton, Manager 
124 West 47th Street. 

ST MARGARET arecutentientls Miss A. B, Crooks 
129 West 47th Street. 

ST. PAUL....B. Markham, Restaurant Manager 


Columbus Avenue and 60th Street. 


ST. REGIS. minselplotbierarelevs cere --R. M, Haan 
5th ‘Avenue “and 59th Street. 

TIMES SQUARE.....Morris Newgold, Manager 
208 West 43d Street. 

TRAYMORE.................P. Roth, Manager 
308 West 58th Street. 

UNION SQUARE...... A, F. Schaeffer, Manager 
4th Avenue and 15th Street. 

WANDER RIL cee ciesesweeceve cera J. Hoffman 


Park ‘Avenue ‘and 34th. ‘Street: 


VAN RENSSELAER...A, 0. Haywood, Steward 
and John Harris 
15 East 11th Street. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA.......-...... Fred Greeley 
5th Avenue and 34th Street. 

WALLICK ce:ciscisrelelecisiwatate eseceeee-F, B. Cooper 
Broadway and ‘43d Street. 

WALTON........ oeeeeeee-LOUis Starr, Manager 
104 West 70th Street. 

WELLINGTON....... H. Jackson, Jr., Manager 
7th Avenue and 55th Street. 

WILLARD......... ....Arthur Hardy, Manager 
256 West 76th Street. 

WOODSTOCK.......... «e-+-A, Jensen, Steward 
127 West 43d Street. 

WOLCOTT wine mene scien +eeeeee-M, H, Milliken 
4 East 31st Street. 

WOODWARD...... Louis H. Bingham, Manager 


Broadway and 55th Street. 





El Aguila Nacional, 


PENINSULAR & OCCIDENTAL S. S. COMPANY 


SUMMER SCHEDULE NO. 58 


SEASON 1915 


United States Fast Mail Routes for KEY WEST, CUBA AND THE WEST INDIES, Via Port Tampa 


and Key West. 
postponement without notice, 


Proposed sailings in effect on dates shown. Subject to change and individual 
PORT TAMPA—KEY WEST—HAVANA LINE (touching at Key 


West), effective from Port Tampa, Thursday, March 25th, 1915 





Ly.) Port, Tamparia.ceccsel Sun., Thurs., 3:00 pm| Lv. Havana Tues., Satur., 9:30 am 
Ary (Keys W.68tvinwcc cece neatae Mon., Fri., 7:00 am] Ar. Key West Tues., Satur., 5:30 pm 
Ly... Key Westissccentcintecenihon Mon., Fri., 8:30 am| Lv. Key = .-Tues,, Satur., 7:00 pm 
Ar; Havanas cos otesces area Mon, Fri., 5:00) pm’ |/Ar: Port) Pampas. cee scece Wed., Sun., 11:00 am 
KEY WEST—HAVANA LINE. Effective from Key West, Friday, March 26th, 1915, 
Ly. Key West—Monday, Tuesdey, Thursday, Friday, Suturday.......... igtolisia tala aieinietoisiovelete arm 
Ar. Havana—Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday..... A pm 
Ly. Havana—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday am 
Ar. Key West—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday............cecceceereeee 5 "30 pm 


Above hours are based on 90th Meridian Standard time. 
passenger rates to s points in the United States, 


upon application. 





Information regarding frelght and 
Cuba or the West Indies, cheerfully furnished 


. J. SAUNDERS, Manager, T, K. BENSEL, A. G. P. A., Jacksonville, Florida. 


This abrogates previous notice. 


September 30, 1915. 


TOBACCO 


CIGAR BUYERS FOR LEADING NEW YORK CLUBS 


©lnb. Buyer. 


AERO CLUB OF AMERICA....Edmond D. Vanel 


Madison Avenue and 41st Street. 


ALDINE CLUB........... ++++..-George O'Neill 
200 5th Avenue. 


ALPHA DELTA PHI ...0c=2saceeces T, R. Egan 
136 West 44th Street. 

ARTONGOGU Binnicicicteivic sivtssetcie cre ....August Nigey 
Park Avenue and 59th Street. 

ARKWRIGHT CLUB.......... ...-Charles Rapp 
320 Broadway. 

ARMY & NAVY CLUB........ ..-P. C, Kempel 
107 West 43d Street. 

AUTOMOBILE CLUB............Charles Volmer 
247 West 54th Street. 

BANKERS. OLB asics vices nevostaeaaransvee J. Bray 
120 Broadway. 

BROOKE CLUB............- esis steletelalaier= E. Dallein 
7 East 40th Street. 

BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIA- 

DHT Sosboooauccedsesoeusde James M. Forbes 


30 West 33d Street. 


CALEDONIAN CLUB......... 
846 7th Avenue, 


...Andrew McGaw 


CENTURY OLUB............ Charles Beltramini 


7 West 43d Street. 


CHEMISTS’ CLUB............. .... Fred A. Dam 
52 East 41st Street. 


CITY ATHLETIC CLUB........... A, F. Miller 
48 West 54th Street. 
OLTYBOLUB are vc ccc ccs. ce steve Morris Newman 


57 West 44th Street. 


Club. Buyer. 
CITY MIDDAY CLUB.......... Cc, R, Herington 
25 Broad Street. 
COLONYSOLUB eS: esete ccc ...-Leonard Genet 


Madison Avenue and 30th Street. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CLUB.G. W. Hayward 


319 5th Avenue. 


18 Gramercy Park. 

CRITERION CLUB........... baiaeieys J. J. Corey 
683 5th Avenue. 

DEMOCRATIC CLUB...... Sydney P. Blackwell 
617 5th Avenue. 

DOWNTOWN ASSOCIATION....... F. Wolfhart 
60 Pine Street. 

DRUG & CHEMICAL CLUB.......... Mr. Lane 
100 William St. 

ELKS CLUB....... wiaieisiaiets .- William J, Kennedy 
110 West 43d Street. 

ENGINEERS’ CLUB............ E. G. Reynolds 
34 West 40th Street. 

FRIARS’ CLUB...............Charles H. Clark 
107 West 45th Street. 

FULTON CLUB......... oeoee+es+Harry Knauss 
81 Fulton Street. 

GREEN ROOM CLUB............. M. J. Morris 
139 West 47th Street. 

GROLIER CLUB............c0c00s J. L. Morton 
29 East 32d Street. 

HARDWARE CLUB......... -....... .E. Blanc 
253 Broadway 

HARMONIE CLUB..... wiatera’sia.nalareca Richard Rott 
6 East 60th Street. 

KNICKERBOCKER CLUB........ H. E, Charles 


Club. Buyer. 


LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB, 
The House Committee 


LAMBS’ OLUB........2:.s..ce00. H. F. Russell 
128 West 44th Street. 

LAWYERS’ CLUB........... Louis J, Rousselot 
115 Broadway. 

LOTOS CLUB......... aciaric aiavaie aisle I, Steinfield 
110 West 57th Street. 

MACHINERY CLUB............... F, OC. Bedell 
50 Church Street. 

MANHATTAN CLUB......... Leslie F, McCurdy 
Madison Avenue and 26th Street, 

METROPOLITAN CLUB........... ©. E. Lester 
5th Avenue and 60th Street. 

NATIONAL AR‘'’S CLUB....... Peter Geogehan 
14 Gramercy Park. 

NETHERLANDS CLUB............. J. N, Ehbel 
3 Gramercy Park. 

NEW YORK OLUB................ -E. J. Duffy 


18 West 40th Street. 


NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB, 
Miniard D. B. Elmendorf 


6th Avenue and 59th Street. 


NEW YORK PRESS CLUB..Fred W. Sonthemer 
21 Spruce Street. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE LUNCHEON 


OLU Bie crrcicielesieics ulufotatelaysjerci=lateta\e G, W. Gibson 

NEW YORK YACHT CLUB......... C. E. Davis 
37 West 44th Street. 

PLAYERS’ CLUB......... The House Committee 


16 Gramercy Pars. 








EL CONTESTO 


A Cigar—Clear Havana—that 


smokers like. 


B. MARTINEZ 
1649 W. Lake Street 


FAUSTINO C. LOZANO 


F. LOZANO, 


Made by 


& COMPANY 
Chicago, III. 


JOSE M. LOZANO 


SON & CO. 


U. S. BONDED MANUFACTURERS 


HAVANA 


F. LOZANO TRADE 
FLOR DE NARVEZ 


VICLO 


CIGARS 


MARK WALLS COURT 
EL LESSERO 
CALATRAVA 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OFFICE & FACTORY 


N. Y. OFFICE, 437 


TAMPA, FLA. 


FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


GRAN DIRECTOR 


PORTO RICAN CIGARS 
Matchless In Quality 


The West Indies Cigar Co. 


Office and Salesroom: 138 Pearl Street, New York 





Factories: Arecibo, Utuado, Porto Rico 





187 
Club Buyer. 
PRINCETON OCLUB.......2....0. Frank Leonard 


121 Bast 21st Street. 


RACQUET & TENNIS CLUB...George Wolfhart 
27 West 43d Street. 


RATEROAD CLUS 7. ysis esi sre J. H, Thorpe 
80 Church Street. 


RECESS ooctacicisissisieeicccie Wisie/eio al arecaw ...-H, Platto 
60 Broadway. 


REPUBLICAN CLUB........... F, A. Richmond 
54 West 40th Street. 


RIDING CLUB..... alee efetsioistctel eit vors G. RB, Killam 
7 East 58th Street. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CLUB. 
Waldorf-Astoria Segar Co 
65 West 44th Street. 


ST. NICHOLAS CLUB........... B. H. Keepers 
7 West 44th Street. 


TRANSPORTATION OLUB......Frank Timoney 
Madison Avenue and 42d Street. 


THE UNDERWRITERS’ CLUB..A. L, Oppikofer 
16 Liberty Street. 


UNION CLUB........ erelejersiate ...-George Clifford 
5tn Avenue and 5l1st Street. 


WHITE RATS SOCIETY..... John F, Faulhaber 
229 West 46th Street. 


WHITEHALL CLUB..... .+..-Louis J, Rousselot 
Battery Place. 


WiOOLS CLUB icerciciccreieisicitietesictetelalcte A, Cronenberg 
260 West Broadway. 


VAT CUE er erotic ctetetelsversraleratettteyeierstens Geo, 
30 West 44th Street. 


Gibson 


STARR & REED 


Egyptian Cigarettes 


Bring the Better Class of Smokers to Your Store 


Because they appeal to the type of men who know, appreciate 
and demand Quality; men who are “good spenders” and whose 


patronage is well worth having. 


It is made from the finest Turkish 


tobacco, blended so as to produce a rich, mild, mellow, fragrant 


smoke. 
& Reed Cigarettes. 


STARR & REED 


There is prestige as well as profit for you in handling Starr 
Order from your jobber or communicate with 


Philadelphia 


M. J. LOPEZ & CO. 


MAKERS OF 


LA SOCIAL 


AND 


Mild LORD VERNON Havana 


149-53 Wooster St., New York 


Clear 





Havana 





SPECIAL PIPE DEAL 


One gross of 25c. pipes for $24.00 net and one Auto Jump Spark 


Lighter gratis. 


The deal consists of one gross of pipes of which two-thirds of a gross 
are mounted with solid rubber push bits, both in curved and straight, of 
the latest patterns; the balance, one-third of a gross, are celluloid, 


curved and straight. 


All these briar pipes are of the best 25c. value, each and every one 


guaranteed to give satisfaction and not to burn out. 


If any are found 


defective we will replace them at any time. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


JOSEPH P. MANNING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


7 9 a I~ REP SPI 5 EE TTT ES EEA LEI I A LOE TEE EE AL OTS, 
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Buyer. 
Trinity Place and Rector Street. 
THE ANNEZ......... +ee---N. Nafaul 


ARCHAMBAULT’S, 
Nicholas W., Haaren, Proprietor 
Broadway and 102nd Street. 


Se 


BABER’S..G. W. Faber, Inc., 36 West -7th St. 
421 7th Avenue. 

BALDWIN’S......000. 05 ...E, G@. Van, Manager 
815 Broadway. 

BOULEVARD.......M. H. Rosenfeld, Proprietor 


Broadway and 41st Street. 
BROAD EXCHANGE.. 
25 Broad Street. 
BROW Bisse cs ccascs ss J. P. Schubert, Manager 
1424 Broadway. 


..- Alex Behrend, Manager 


BUSTANOBY’S...... ...Henri Gondret, Manager 
112 West 39th Street. 

BUSTANOBY’S....... .-Henri Gondret, Manager 
Broadway and 60th Street. 

CAFE DES BEAUX ARTS..Henry Stoll, Steward 
80 West 40th Street. 


CARLOS orice ctisnicisises ...G, Arkadis, Manager 
24th Street. | 
CARLTON TERRACE............. Gus Rudinger 


Broadway and 100th Street. 
CAVANAGH’S............D. J. Hogan, Steward 
258 West 23rd Street. 
CHILD’S RESTAURANTS....... E. B. Van Dorn 
41 East 13th Street. 
CHURCHILL’S...........H. G. Smith, Manager 
Broadway and 49th Street. 
CODINGTON’S RESTAURANTS, 


P. M. Codington, Proprietor 
1487 Broadway. 


COLAIZZI’S..... 
37 West 24th Street. 
DELMONICO’S, 


5th Avenue and 44th Street. 
DELMONICO’S, 
South William Street. 


sissies icine Sis eistn sieialale .-D. Colaizzi 





TRADE MARK 
Ss 


Clear pacto® 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


[KEY WEST 
FLA. 





Buyer. 
DUN BUILDING RESTAURANT 


E. Greenwald, Proprietor 
290 Broadway. 


SN GIB’ BS cerctelsteistelciateiers Richard Wagner, Manager 
61 West 36th Street. 
EXCHANGE BUFFET RESTAURANTS, 
A. BR. Hitchens, 2 Astor Place 


FORTY-SECOND STREET GRILL. 
John C, Reynolds 
Madison Avenue and 42nd Street. 


AUB Dissisleniselstsietteete rset Dans ... Philip Berkman 
1820 Broadway. 
FIFTH AVENUE RESTAURANT. 
H. Waetgen, Assistant Manager 
5th Avenue and 23rd Street. 
GARDEN................G@. BR, Schultz, Manager 
7th Avenue and 50th Street. 


GRAND CENTRAL RESTAURANT, 
Union News Co., 105 Reade Street 
Grand Central Station. 


HOFBRAU HAUS.......Max Schneider, Steward 
Broadway and 30th Street. 

FLA AN Se coccies ciekieesle sis ctalemiomieies ...E. Ronay 
23 Park Row. 

HEALY’S....... ale(nia sy <feiererelelaleleveleleis\ets= L, Redner 
Columbus Avenue and 66th Street. 

ENE Yi ewistee at are Henley Malgran, Proprietor 


69 West 36th Street. 
HOFFMAN CAFE.....Adolph Gondlach, Manager 
7 Beaver Street. 
HOFFMAN..............Geo. Hoffman, Manager 
Broadway and 34th Street. 


HOLTZ RESTAURANT......... ...-M, J, Ahrens 
865 Broadway. 

JACK’S.....6.. Bralsivieyecessielets John Dunstan, Owner 
761 6th Avenue. 

IEAISER=FOB mare cleisie/sielaisiaisle ..B, Stahl, Manager 


Broadway and 39th Street. 


September 30, 1915. 














Buyer. 

KAISERKELLEBR...... Rouoacoodod A. Schrieshein 
145 West 42nd Street. 

VP WOT on Gaataondcoacbooatas Louis I, Ohrbach 
Park Place. 

ECEEEN? 8 iisicicintsic/oinibiciepierisierstatsreieieisieree cre Sam Prince 
70 West 36th Street. 

KENNELLY’S....... Joseph Kennelly, Proprietor 
Broadway and 111th Street. 

LIBBY? SB vcciccles seoeeee.W. F, Libby, Proprietor 
122 Fulton Street. 

LORBER 8S iiaisisieisiisisiccieisiele A. Lorber, Proprietor 
Broadway and 40th Street. 

LUCHOW’S....... ...+..dward Millee, Manager 
114 East 14th Street. 

MAXIM’S...........++..0..3. Keller, Proprietor 
108 West 38th Street. 

MOUQUIN’S...............Albert Gangrandgean 
454 6th Avenue, 

MOUQUIN’S...... Seana Albert Gangrandgean 


20 Ann Street. 


MORETTI’S,.....Ortelli & Cipriani, Proprietors 
51 West 35th Street. 
MURRAY’S. 
Harry J, Susskind, 220 West 42d Street 
228 West 42nd Street. 
OSCAR & BILLY’S...............Oscar J, Krug 
58 West 36th Street. 


PABST GRAND CIRCLE REST....... A. Schulte 


8th and 59th Street. 


PABST HARLEM..Berg & Cc., 1059 3rd Avenue 
258 West 125th Street. 


PARISIAN RESTAURANT. 
Fernand Delenne, Manager 
939 Eighth Avenue. 


PEKIN..... nockonoeasond M. H. Lein, Proprietor 
Broadway and 47th Street. 


PENNSYLVANIA RESTAURANT, 
H. H. Baker, Superintendent 
7th Avenue and 33rd Street. 


| PROCTOR’S RESTAURANTS, INC, 


Elliott Proctor 
8-5 Pine St. 


Preeminently in a class of its Own 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HAVANA CIGARS 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
88 Fulton Street 











ua 


E.. SO Sip 
- NEWYORK: 


a 





H. Fendrich, Maker, Evansville, Ind. 





“THEY LEAD THE 


Buyer. 

REOTOR'S wcosincieiote alana desrarauiorets Gus Rudinger 
Broadway and 48th Street. 

REILLY’S..... +eees.e+s Hugh Reilly, Proprietor 


67th Street and Columbus Avenue. 
ROGER’S...........Morrison Rogers, Proprietor 
6th Avenue and 45th Street. 


RORER RESTAURANT........ L. V. Schlosser 


Proprietor of Cigar Stand 
42 Broadway. 


8S. M. ROBBINS CO.............. B. M. Robins. 
54 Broad Street. 

SHAN LEB vciccitcicieicicieetccrs OescccceseC0@ Oy 
1212 Broadway. 

SHANLEY’S.......00..200--s0s+e0++-0--000 HOY 
Broadway and 48rd Street. 

SHANLEY’S....... asteletetetsiets cecccceesee 000 Hoy 
383 6th Avenue. 

SHANLEY’S..... ciefetoeiotols’ J. F. Rowley, Manager 


117 W. 42nd Street, 

TOKIO,.Harry J. Susskind, 220 West 42nd Street 
141 West 45th Street. 

WEST END CAFE..Alfred Mundorff, Proprietor 
228 West 125th Street. 

WHYTE’S.... 
143 Fulton Street. 

WOOLWORTH BUILDING RESTAURANT. 


Miss L, R. Alexandr: 
Broadway and Park Place. 
WURZBURGER BRAU HAUS, 
Leopold Bergfeld, Proprietor 
2308 Broadway. 


BROOKLYN RESTAURANTS, 
ASSEMBLY........ Nicholas Middleton, Manage: 
308 Fulton Street. 


BANK... 52.05. 
516 Fulton Street. 


BRISTOL DINING ROOMS....Alex Sefershayan 
3 Willoughby Street. 


oe eeeeee 


...E, H,. King, Proprietor 





RAUB’S.....--. .++...Herman Raub, Proprietor 
8 Nevins Street, 
SILSBEE’S...... seeeeeeW. P, Warren, Manager 


509 Fulton Street. 


5c. 


CIGAR 


LEADERS” 


GRAHAM-COURTNEY 


MILD HAVANA BLEND 


26 SIZES 


Acker, Merrall & Condit Company 


NEW 


YORK 


GEO. W. NICHOLS & CO. 


Manufacturers of the 


66 939 Brand 
Solace 
Factory No. 158, 


Office and Salesrooms, 


47 WARREN ST., 


of Cigars 


Made of the Finest Vuelta Abajo Tobacco 


Key West, Florida 


NEW YORK 


FINE HAVANA SCRAPS FOR SALE 


MARTINEZ HAVANA CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clear Havana Cigars Exclusively 


OFFICE, NO. 167 WATER ST., NEW YORK ™ 





September 30, 1915. 














Chas. K. Andrews. St | 
Austin Nichols Co | 
ATIONA L_ | | Phitaaetpnia— 
| Boltz Clymer Co 13 
CIGAR DAY Yahn & MeDonnell 8 
q. H. Hart & Co 4 
e Terry & Dunean : 2 
will help every | evcsec i 
ate John Middleton . | 
cigar dealer who Samuel Beckett | 
i Ps Chicago— 
tries to help him- Ryan & Raplael Co. o.. ene seee 1) 
(CMC SMMMNCy WANE enc onueeSeoagcb 13 
If JOSOs DScalahite: Wms. ncs news et 2 
$e e Chatopamanvecy gon (UIs nd ema ea de 5) 
Be Wo IEEE (CO y 3 55a on a cane d 
He Sa ochermerhorne en eae 3 
mecime Wiel soar eee a ee oe 2 
CIGARS FROM TAMPA. Rulbsinac Cowley Go sees meee 2 
~ (ach ADYOMONM Soon agousnoawsesone 2 
Shipments to Various Points During the ey oie pra Eee ark a ray reer 
Week Ending September 25. Heniy) Horner (sy Comemrvase eee | 
Consignees: aan Sees ON sich os ebvse tetuseae Gash lesa 1 
: John BA Stewartnace eerie 
New York— Gasess ||. «J. Berolzheims< 7.0+a-n. ote one 1 
EK. Regensburg & Sons............ o4 Micheli! yea WpkanaVerswonul go. ca co oon see 1 
We Pendasudg Alivanezaenin ante cei 17 Pads. MoODDniGksm states eet nie ses aes i 
ile SENET foe (Olen enc on moO Sne 10 Bede RUbeV Se secs eee id tone ee 
Ing MECH ROT Ov) ABNOVA so oa We & A on ae 8 Gioap rebel MbUKC Atarcetakyeas Aah oot a ane ] 
salvador Rodriguezmancanss 2 -se 1 Chicago Co-operative Cigar Co.... 1 
IpaSanchez.c \Comesneet ae ane cs G @larence Hirschhorn .............. | 
Berriman TO Sumerian meer 6 Siegel Cooper (Conese eae se 
Bustillo Bross: Ga Didzaesenee ose oe By Wisk BeVMionro ewes, .. ake etc eer ae eee 
Acker, Merrall & Condit.......... 4 | San Francisco— 
Bensonedcn Hed gesier.<sseei2 see 4 Eihane Reon Iv 
Arguelles, Lopez & Bros.......... 3 B : ee Oe oe oe eB 
(EIS NAB STEU EM oyenes URIS 2 Say ee ecko heen 2 ONEZROLY Wet ACO aR eee i 
; eae NUIE WAN Eniboheyhewa WOO: ono 9 once con o 1] 
Connors & Hinorsonl:... 20264. - | Cinese Be 10 
[Bt Wah Wbereregi as (COW concurs e ene. | 7 pepe aetna OT 
pay See . OTS IGS CCIM ante Str rare 5 
eles Syahiln Ce (Can towed areas conte | i Car 6 
Sime lel Dawiswe OOM. sae se eet ae et ae ee ere pear e MOe  SRRE , 
Macive coed ENKinge ear ear euattre ace ] gOS ee egret 2 
Ree hi op MBONKN Ona eng aco cd hoe Ae HG ee 3 
Mee Goldstelnietr cre. mascot at | Geeta tReet 2 
Ghirts ta Cassin Opemidan tae eeert ae en crs i Sei ae : Bi ieee Oe a ee 5 
Pe NOWMillent ss ein Ronn aa fo. Teade Caee  eaey ee dct = 
AR GN SCO Gere eA re PR wes ee | BS Unt oes ee eee oro eka a ae 
Sa MaxeOrndensteilian ener eaten ae 1 
JOSE OV CLs COmcee eye iitit try ae ] ot eX 
ellie dU ytshah (a (Sie. drseece oss incur cicdot tinier tae | Bier ois JOU G8. ts ve tee ie : 
2 Goldberg dé Bowenlee eer eee ec i 
Brooklyn— (uiladeha oe, BON an ouccaeened oe ] 
UnitedaCicane Storessaasanene oe nrie. 60 | Van Noy Brown News Co......... ] 





Sole Representative for United States and Canada 


CHAS. LANDAU 62 WalllSrrecu) New York 


Board of Trade Building, Montreal, Can. 













Highest 
Quality and 
Warkman- 

ship 







Bonded 


Factory 
(lass No. 6 


Tampa, 
Fla. 


















Delicate 
Aroma 











MANUFACTURED IN BOND 






Inc. Office, TAMPA, FLA. 


Made by BALBIN BROS., 











TOBACCO 


Atlanta— 
J. N. Hirsch 
Thos. -H. Pitts 
Cobb Cigar Co 
Kimball Cigar Co 


Aurora, Il.— 
Strandt Bros. 
Philip Schrickler 


Baltimore— 
Wm. Deiches . : 
Neudecker Vobaceo Co 
llopper MeGaw Co.. 
Lilly Dungan Co.... 


Beaumont, Tex.— 
Loeb Cigar Co Bue aimee. 
Beaumont Cigar Co...... 


Bellingham, Wash.— 


Pee Pa eer ire Or iaiarsth otk leh iota nor 


ASC: 
Birmingham— 
Ie ID; ASHP 6 oo ok nee 


Sencerae deta tues 


AEE IES MiknaNibnn, os oA pote an oie 


Buffalo— 
Jos. 


Noah Foster 
Butte— 
Julius Iried 
Butte Commercial Co... 
Hemenway and 
SA GeGolimkes so ye were 


Charleston, S. C.— 


J5 Sis ZEMALSPER OVINE 646 5 a44e 
aeNenschroders sss: sae 


Chattanooga— 
Read House - 
Selle val@1e am Cores 

Cincinnati— 
Henry Straus 
Bees Heine s iiyetcr aeeasnate 
Straus Bros. Co 
IDEhsy ANS WO occ un oe aut 


ig 


Serene 


SNe 7OKe 5 wee Sc 
Blakeslee & Snyder...... 
Jas. H. Flemming.......: 


ey Magee ous 


me hoe 
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ATIONAL 
CIGAR DAY 
will help every 
cigar dealer who 


tries to help him- 
self. 





Cleveland— 


Sam Klein 
thai (C AC Kouibectrye ae eee cess oe ue nine x 
George B. Scrambling 
Ioybnice WhO eit aale py edo ne \odaee eat 
(Qube iy TEINS oe ones oc on bee 
B. Rohrheimer & Sons 


Columbia, S. C.— 


Va iS JbMEnCimies ¢ngegosuvoens oe 
Wn Cua ie Wie bKel (Cy... or nots ob cams ance c 


Columbus, Ga.— 


Hicks & Johnson 
Sol Loeb 


Columbus, Miss.— 


Weaver 
ihoserdls 


& Harrington... 
Lockex ce eee. 


Colorado Springs— 


King & Garrick...... 
Mishary IDO Coys oso mean eacans sr 
Peregoy & Moore, Council Bluff... . 


Dallas— 


Pe ppstelae Coren see ce merits 
Metzlere Bro saete reer terri ee 


Denver— 


ASO H Kerth. ae teem ee ae oes 
HconomiGn Drug a GOrmrete ees eee 
INTUVSS, ee IMO So, hag ob aco eda eekch eS 
Rothenberg & Schloss............. 
George Meyers 
Best & Russell 


August Kuttnauer 


General Representative 


Ne Y- Office 235° 5th Ave. 


Telephone, 5633 Madison Square 


Manuel Lopez Proprietor 


28 Rayo Street 


gs 


J.QTERO 


HABANA, CUBA 


Independent Vuelta Abajo Factory 
JOSE OTERO 


San Rafael No. 93 


HABANA 
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Want Advertisements. (Continued from page. 189.) Kansas City— Pensacaola— 






































i Niles, Moser & Rogers Co......... 21 ranks hile yet ote gece eee 2 
SITUATION WANTED ADS. of 30 words or | Detroit es Saag Bae ; Tome caneee ] 
less will be inserted free of charge. By. M. Harris Coes... PES ee ed Rothnberg & Schloss.............. 3 : Je WHE ae Ee ge i ae ai 
WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC., 15 cents per line of ASB; Jc OUNS One rere yer pans oe ee 1 Best & Russelb................... 3 | Pittsburgh— 
six words for each insertion. Best & Russell ........ ae et: l Brunswick Cigar Co............... 1 Reyer (Brosus.ennc) eee. eee eee 8 
z 2 = 5. a4. div = i ny P ie cal eens ¥ rey 5 
ALL AROUND USEFUL MAN in a cigarette | M.A. La Fond................... 1 | EH. O. Rank....................... 1) L. Goldemith Bros, ioe). .4--ce 3 
or little cigar faetory, with a thorough acquaint- Payette Walsh Co...... Saget 1 Louisville— a UNIS low a oro s ad bear icir vee Poe | 
itl f hi 1 i I Oe es Bock-Stautfer Co 1 
ance with every type of machine used in such aoe ese sO0CK- SE or UO ere ad niece ot) cnc en 
establishments, as well as knowledge of dif- | Ft. Wayne— Humler & Nolan Syist tile 72:38 kesanid oho ac eeeat Rg SS ] Cc. A. Gibbs ] 
ferent types of leaf tobacco, desires situation NEO NPorkeGunag | GOs ee eee 2 AS es AMIGO OOsnacochenobeeusnocme a mR aR rei aga foe ieee! ay) SS 2 SIE ae 
where his skill and experience could be em- Wayne Cisar Co 1 L vi i Pocatello— 
ployed to advantage. Address Experience, care eet Aran of ti Ee Ny sees os ngeles— Fred Murphy CO: be ea eee 5 
Tobacco. Hit Wayne nto Comerr mere meter 1 H. Jeyne Co...... sg vcslese eg nee aioe 4 Idaho Wholesale Grocery Oo... .... 1 
YOUNG MAN, 19, desires to learn tobacco | Ft. Worth— Klauber-Wangenheim Co, ......... 3 | Providence— 
trade, Pipette aoe oa SBN: Ee eat tie Casey Sindetene (Cf6ls on gse aang aaa ae 2 a A rgb ane ¢ SHMintiha Yok ong bn ; Providence Wholesale Drug Gosee- il 
perience; exeelien references; Salary seconc 4 ite = ie oe % ~ Max 1e igar ‘0 Seley ee ee EAT ane: 
Ronstdeceniont iNadness EN le ROMER omntO 1 State National Co..... ee te ratoe wel, PESOS) OE Pueblo 
Yonkers, N. Y. F D it iW. or Anderson Pebats Garren Ce byt) Casha S ] Grover Drug O6s2 22) ee eee l 
—______—_ } fon Bu hac 2 Hadise Bartichm CO; mets ane erte ree 1 fe Ee Mortinesen..) a eee 1 
A GOOD WRAPPER SELECTER WANTED] D. C. McGregor Co..... ee ee LA oe Porland 
who can act as assistant stripper foreman. Apply Fon Du Lac Cigar Co.... ........ 1 Little Rock— 5 : * 7 
Benito Rovira Company, 315 East 62d St., New = Wo) Dials OO sosceatadsescasnia ii Wie nruaKere lew (CCR Gor cn ocany ace: 5 
aos Galveston— Sami clenderso une eee eeee 1 M. A. Gunst & Co................ 5 
SS [ee VaR INE. WBS : A e mes 9 
SALESMAN WANTED—One familiar with job- | Chas. N. Rhode.............. Sal waren Gale, IMM a Wet bay anocpusoacedeco sc 2 
bing business, salary and commission. BE. Locker Ulfman, Stern & Kraver..... ea ae A J iLaviee 5 Rochester— 
& Co., 267 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 5 oe eat ar eee SI CME IEE Chest C. P. Burrett ] 
: Hamilton— ib af gaa ees TEL eee ‘ >) is . LETT C UMaier eres ten eko tere csc ale kane 
: ——— —_—__—. 2 amar Taylor Riley Co........... » yA Pavia Se 
CUTTINGS, SCRAPS, SIFTINGS AND DUST | Chas. H. Dreyfuss................ Dl Re Par icca nate Meat Ga ee ee 1 |. Mock Cigar Co... 25. .2..5-25- =. I 
WANTED by Aetna Tobacco Company, 428 Hast Bale (Ramble ee eeee i] 3 = St. Louis— 
106th Street, New York. nae a ene ae , | Stickney-Hoelscher Co. ........... 7 
; = . ° OGITCY (GG ODS ci ee. aes Z W. M. Stickney C = 
SUPERINTENDENT AND FOREMAN, who ree i yaveg = . x Cs » M. otickney Once een eee es 2) 
has mature knowledge anj experience in develop- Max = Bloc K.. . peas aad © pe oe eke 3 Bs ELS GLOmDIG csulea sts <p see eee 1 Chas. (P= Stanley, Coos eee 5 
ing successful cigar factories, will be open for J. Low enstein & SOUG o onabes ane ¢ 2 Hotel Maryland yy OO he ee il Moss & Lowenhau t 4 
position after Sept. ist. Address Alert, care Union Cigar hee FAL 5 ap eae ae rcs i Minne none Peres ey nae IDS ee So GG 3 
Tobacco. — ~ Daley. & Rutheriordiss sess 1 Rice Shears Co iy cee es plMaD See seeiaeeeeeee 2 
HIGH CLASS Cigarette Salesman, with Houston Club. one eee 1 2 Beap ‘ TB OS ee ele l iets 2 - Fau x 
experience and acquainted with the best trade, S. Rous l WAS Conrady Col eriae eee ere 5 Martin-Randalls Commissar 1 
wanted to handle fine product on commission. =p MELE Goa ScD oI OS oe nn oO Foe oS (GiGi ioet Sie CLeUaee a eee eee 2 St. Marie Cigar eee Mecn Peok « ] 
Address High Class, care of Tobacco. Indianapolis— iBranke\ic Coumiiclkaa rere er rer 1 Wass \Contad tyre pew reat ] 
HAVANA SHORTS FOR SALE.—Lopez Co., | House of Crane................... : GUS AW Garcons pee. ween re 1 | Sacramento— 
353 East 78th St.. New York. ie Ge Deschlers nc ee eee > | Memphis— Melius & Drescher................ 2 
BOOKKEEPER—Young man, 25, married, | Jackson, Tenn.— Ih, SEMIN goccesescuucsocuescd 5 MUSE Uap FOUL yg ea pee eee 1 
Bing ee ee oe eal O. J. IMB O MOOR baron any eoat oot ; iPr Cs Inowlevom™ ey esa erie eta 3 | Salt Lake City— 
ce ake charge, ck 2 accurate. 5 : intone te. tee ee : : Rae ote é ray & Ser . 
1 references as to character and ability. Ad- J. C. Hdding Mas c/o © oc Vacarro Cigai (C.F Beamciarn ae Oar 2 shee uy e: Moxer ae Tek asd Tee ek a 
dress Bookkeeper, care Tobacco. Jacksonville— UC INURE OF [SON ot ccoeecunehes< 1 ee i teen cc “ 
Porter-Mallard Co. ..............-. 6 irs a wep ees Sk on eo = (Gy. Wiarthieise ae cece enc ee eens 2 
FOREMAN.SUPERINTENDENT, experienced Porter Mallard Co. 5 Earshies i Slagersanmec ccs ae i wits : 
in every branch cigarette manufacturing, desires IR SRO oo icSesadeowso se oaer 6 Montgomery— ; See, Ee a EME ie Gh Cara eke 
position. Best references, go anywhere. Ad- J Se-PinkussohTie eee eee 1 S D. Winn Co 6 San Antonio— 
jress Yallinas, 250 West 108th St., New York. arene an Se ee Pe re ag hee" J. Opp i GOL ee g 
eS Sea AA ehh AS SAE ee IOC WAM wwe LCOS aoe. Hoa» Wale oe a Mayer: & Mohrets ee ae = eee 2 eae ORRo bcd olan doo s ; 
MANAGER of practical experience in all de- | Juneau— GS Be crincton a ae ] 5 i oven WN Ree on esos aac dh adosen 
partments cigars, pipes, ete., jobbing and chain J. B. Caro ] 5 avannan— 
stores, is open for position anywhere. Joseph D A ‘: ae See RSE nS ier a Ee es eh 1 Nashville— UNC NGS Ab (etic Gar sale eo a aad 9 
Jay, 1730 N ark Ave., Philadelphia. Phde TWOUR copa coon sua owe seu 654 yeaa. Aiea (Gl 9 nar: eae eC ay aren SUC Eat a e 
Way, 1730 North Park Ave ot SOUS Fae g ae Hoe ge (Oem eaam eres siren J. Se Pinlaiasohne eee oe eee ] 
% 5 olet— f° SCM: OUT Sievaee a soso eee aes ee Greenwood & Co ] 
STENOGRAPHER, very rapid, thoroughly ex- x + : 2 aTee Oh eis ee ais eine ine © seine 
perienced, wishes position; can take any dicta- J. F. W ileox. Shei SoM TONE a erga oat ae a a = Omaha— Solomon peru. COnee ae nee l 
tion with accuracy, despatch, accustomed to Gomimerxcial Clubwear eee 2 3arkalow News Co...........-... TW GSeatties. 
heavy correspondence, original thinking; refer- Great Northern. Nt COM l TEE Rent yee | : eee dey 
ences. Address Miss K., 1801 Seventh Avenue, T 7 a ' ¥ rs I Ue Wisthsafter SiO mMO MO Ok O It 500.6 1 Morgan Cigai Cou eee ee eee eee es 9 
New York. GAS NAMES cosmo or dos ae op ap.co Gettennm coe VWiyekdhanmeer eerie 2 National iGroceny Con. rr eter 9 








The Flower of Tobacco HAVANA CIGARS 


manufactured in bond 


has maintained ROMEO 


V6 


JULIETA 


The Leader in All the World’s Markets 


\ ] U. S. REPRESENTATIVE 
fF A ORIT A WM. T. TAYLOR - 93 Broad St., New York 


at the forefront 


of all brands 













VUELTA ABAJO CIGARS 


EVARISTO HERRERA 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Flor de P. A. Estanillo 


Flor del Fumar and Elite Brands 
SAN MIGUEL 85, HABANA, CUBA 


United States Representative, George M, Gillies, Equitable Bldg., 120 Broadway, New York. 





Quantity lots 
shipped direct 
from factory 








The Park and Tilford Standard is the HIJA De JOSE GENER 


warrant of their excellent quality eck SRT RCO hee 


MI FAVORITA CIGAR CO,, Inc. Monta escercion” KL VINYET” 


KEY WEST, FLA. 529-549 West 42nd SE; NEW YORK VALERIANO GUTIERREZ, Sole Representative in the United States and Canada 
Bowling Green Building, 11 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 
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M. BAGH SLt G5 GO ep ccsst tees) wisi cies 5| R. W. Drane, Florence, Ala.......... 1} Phil. Blume, Winnemucea, Ney...... ] Previously reported ....... 6,225 
can gr Bros. ..........0005. 4 W. Watson Co., Flint, Mich 9| Frankle Bros., Youngstown, O....... | 
Springs Cicanl Gowan ees. Oise yeeros i, el E Total since January 1, 1915... “6,418 
Bourg & New..................., 1} Halliburton Cigar Co., Ft. Smith.... 1 Total 90 Se ag i 9 8263 
gS : George Gordon. Helena. M 1 FA Vee ern Oe eae Oe eau ae 904 Same time, 1914 ,265 
Je Gamo binh Channa Comeereik ake aces al Sla oaks z Ae ON OE eT ee Previously reported 31,516 oe 
Manca: Brosh wei ee fea 6 haeaso. HT) fae N C aker Co., Hendersonville, 1 a Decrease... RAS Eee 1,845 
Spokane— E Rake rece Gain aes 1 Total since January 1, 1915...32,420 
WU NBR E UIA ANGs (Coin ce waeieeee Se ae 3] oy re Pegs “Dig cee pee ay tases gas Fi a SERGEY inten UENCE 2 Anh opus ai ar 36,637 
HeiicuemanCol e P) 4 Stander, rand Rapids. Patent 1 eee 
Allen & Lewis......:-.s... PRES 4 OOH asa sodiford, Gainesville, Fla...... 1 Decrease ..... 4,217 
B. C. Holt 1 Vv. Acquistapace, Guadaloupe, Cal.... 1 ; Mage a eS eee ae oa 
S is cess eal 4a eeu W. B. Hopson, Hogansville, Ga...... l a 
pringfie » Mo.— G. B. Smith, Ketchikan, Alaska...... 1 CIGARS FROM CUBA. 
Ferguson gar COL reer 1} Lockett Bros., Johnson City, Tenni=. 1 
C.'S. Mack...................0045 1! David Bailey, La Crosse............. l a 
Waterloo— C. G. Stocker, Lafayette, Ind........ 1| Per S. S. Havana. Arrived September 28. 
NEGA COR ye eee crt = © yoke 1)’ Laniay-Drut Co. lamar, Colas-5..5 4. 2 Consignees: 
Waterloo Fruit Co. Dee Se aaea tare ne 1 D. M. Owens, Wacon. Ui es ae ee 1} New York— Cases. 
Watsonville, Cal.— Sweitzer & Co., Leadville, Col...... 1 z Pee ee ie me as 
es ma J 3 Waldorf-Astoria Segar Co......... ¢ 38 
PaNeg MBS CANE aL aN sc cee ARE eR 1| Crescent Drug Co., Leesburg, Fla.... 1 > mie = 9° 
; ae set ere go MA ee, Pehle ats MBMGRopels . o Sipe Bolen oe an ome 33 
iA DLOT CLG percriene picieieieia.. ears ia 1} Frenk Du Tiel, Lincoln, Neb Gone Wise ake 1 aleve. iMesh & Conahe 24 
Other Destinations— Antwerp Drug Oo., Mobile........... DWM et Hated ie Wt se ee ie 
Wm. A. Irwin, Albert Lea, Minn.... 1] Manufacturers’ Hotel, Moline, Ill.... 1 a. q ne Eat a CG SR eee 14 
Val. G. Keogh, Akron............... 1} Woffard-Dain Co., Murphy, N. C..... We ten co ee id 
F. L. Smith, Annapolis, Md.......... INN iii Wyre, ORE. ceoonooee 1 U, ite Lee ae fc er wee 10 
Sladen-Faker Co., Asheville, N. ( 1} Winnstanley Co., Olympia.......... 2| Bw ee neg ee? 9 
Burdell-Cooper Co., Augusta, Ga. 1} Jenkins Cigar Co., Oshkosh.......... 1 Th ; eobaaee se ot ee 1 Clear Havana Segar {| 
Abes Pranks Austin Gex erect) cana. 2) HAL Strauss & Co. Peoriay-a.s..n- il yeu an eee eae cae we, 
Allen & Lewis, Baker, Ore........... 1] F. G. Studenrauch, Pela, Ia.......... 1 de eee ike we eae ps = 
P. Martinez, Billings, Mont......... 2} Sam Brunswick, Pittsfield, Ill 1 NOSE | N 
: dee isle Se ee ee eee Me teh EAA cee ateorn 0 ay a +t & : ew Y 
Marfie-Brodie Co., Brevard, N. ( 1} Gibson & De Journett, Rome, Ga..... 1 PT. A. Hart & CO... eee ence eee 8 ork eiade 
J. J. Lissner, Brunswick, Ga........ 1} New Harper Hotel, Rock Island...... 1 Duncan & Moorhead Veen 6 See a 
Belden Hill, Cedar Rapids........... 1| Frank Stever, St. Joseph, Mo....... 1; Yahn & MecDonnell............ 2 All Popular Sizes 
Purcell Bros, Clinton, lowa......... 2| Carlos Cox, Sedro-Wooley, Wash.... 1] Boston— Ta 
Burwell-Darvin Co., Charlotte, N. C.. 4] Bennish & Mayer, Selma, Ala....... 1 OE! Tima i ACOs caedoosacooune 5} 
Leseure Bros., Danville, Ill.......... 2 C. Wilson, Stockton, Cal.......... ] Chasm Be Perkinshds Comeaeceenar cue ] 
Kisenberger Bros., Dayton, O........ 4| George R. Soger Bros., Sumter, 8. C.. 1] Other Destinations— 
Low Bross Deca ture tll seemerauettace s 2 1 Powell Bros., Sylvania, Ga.......... tee Moose Co. n Ginelnim alee comer 6 SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Dothan Grocery Co., Dothan, Ala.... 1] Barron Bros., Taccoa, Ga eonaeeae Scar cr Cadye Webrolten. der sees 3 
Eden Cigar Store, Duluth........... 1| Harnitt & Hewitt, Toledo........... 2) Niles & Moser Cigar Co., Kansas City 3 
Rountree Co, Hiko, Nev............ WN iby ae Sis Cute ie Clos, eunaeya. WM sae - 1| Goldberg, Bowen & Co., San Francisco 1 
Interstate Grocery Co., Eufala, Ala.. 1} R. S. Quigley, Washington.......... ip|) Resliaose dé Co, Providence: a. a5. 1 Orfice and Humido® oe 
— Sts ay P XS Sr net pee a, ae TF 4 we 
Allen & Lewis, Eugene, Ore......... 1| Powers-Kelley Co., Waco, Tex....... ] — Astoria Hotel. 
Rinecke & Mockone, Fargo, N. D... 1! Manhattan Cigar Co., Wichita....... 1 Total rcmnn ante arte inc Aysistss a es 193 








G. S. NICHOLAS & CO. 


41 and 43 Beaver St., New York 


IRECT IMPORTERS of the highest 
tured by the 


INDEPENDENT FACTORIES 


OF HAVANA 


all of which are made under the personal control and supervision of the 
oldest cigar manufacturers in Cuba, thus retaining for each its own in- 
dividuality. 

















erades o. Cigars manufac- 





PRICE LIST MAILED UPON REQUEST 





JOSE VILA 


MADE IN BOND 


The Real Aristocrat of 
Havana Cigars 


Berriman Bros. 
TAMPA, FLA. 


Offices in New York and Chicago 


ESTRELLA 19 


BEHRENS & CO. HAVANA 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED BRANDS 




















The World’s Standard 
Cigar 


CIFUENTES, FERNANDEZ & Co. 
172 Industria 
Havana, Cuba 


ROBERT E. LANE 


General Representative for United States and Canada 


115 Broadway New York 








ADVERTISING BALLOONS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


( ; Quotations and Samples Free on Request | \ 


‘%.4@/ THE HOUSE OF BALLOONS 


96 Warren Street, New York. a 
Telephone, Barclay 6265 / 


GARCIA GRANDE 


The Leading Mild 
HAVANA CIGAR 
J. KLORFEIN, Manufacturer 
476-478 BROOME ST, NEW YORK 


62 WOOSTER ST,, 























ADOLPH HIRTENSTEIN 


MANUFACTURER OF 





Clear Havana Cigars 


“LA MURIEN” 
NEW YORK 


“LA ZINDA ” 


330-332 FOURTH AVENUE 
Telephone, 7028 Madison Sq. 


September 30, 1915. 
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& a aed ie | CIGARS FROM PORTO RICO. 
Re-shipments: Same time, 1914.............122,207 Ruy Lopez Ooitn.cuiseies steerer. 1) 
> ase (Cnvagen, simminicice Gy (Mean concnacce i) maa. 
Pet 5.5. Hayanargs giyeds scp lemverae. Weerease psec te eaie © 36,588 3 | Per S.S Coamo. Arrived September 27. 
Consignees : Cases. eee Philadelphia— Wattes narencna: Naot 
Benson & Hedges, Montreal......... 8 s Dunean & Moorhead. . ue eeriia atoaay = = e GhaaeeOnees 
Andrew Wilson & Co., Toronto...... 4| STRIPPED TOBACCO FROM CUBA. | H. ©. Nolan Co....................- 1| Beware a pr aee 
Baird & Peters, Moncton, N. B...... 1| Per S. S. Morro Castle. Arrived Sept. 27.| Other Destinations— | Porto Rican-American Lo- eee © 
Consienees: Daren a ernard Hardine. Washinet 5) DACCOM CO cere ee 1,503,000 305 
seas onsignees: Barrels.| Bernard Harding, Washington SOP a gee tiea tne Maree 6277600. 107 
Wotal Canad iamiee rice er ae 3) To order, Philadelphia ,; .... 20] Reymer & Bros., Pittsburgh......... 1 | United Cigar Stores Co... 627,9 He 
Other: export ie osm re eee oer 135 ~| H. M. Schermerhorn, Chicago ce allel MG Ce Tobacco Co tees Lago E 104,500 25 
——— | otal see ree ees RS tae 20 —— The West Indies Cigar bin : 
ORAL Bat yack coe ra eee ee ee 148 Motale gees ra ae ence 2B} COMB a sense eee LLL iO = 24 
Previously reported .........-- z19¢| Pet S. S. Havana. Arrived September 28. John D. Stewart, Trustee 52,608 14 
: 7 | __Consignees: Per 8. S. Alamo. Arrived September 29./ D. W. Stadeker.......... 55,000 11 
Total since January 1, 1915... .7,334 he ee. Lin pe aa Consignees : Rucabado & Coz vente ees Beth e 
Same’ times Olas eee eee 7,314 ee : meee apes ae * New York— Cases Cien Por Ciento Co...... 28,500 S 
: . ag ae imsdale mS mith wot Comm. cyte ae 49 | me, ats as a Porto Ries Eecpecen Con ammls 0ae 8 
: Phole Cer AMlHONl. wns doen cushes shes 26 Sa Pe acs 20 000 r 
Increase) scanyaqeteer scare eer nerae 20| Per S. S. Havana. Arrived September 28. nH ae Ga Ce 7 oe ene ae Fees eee ; 
a ue . Ne UlSc Die eee a bue ° ‘ Acker, J} TTS & ondit.. 90, 
4 | Consignees: United Cigar Stores Co...... yoga, _ ville a a ee ee . .. 17.300 4 
LEAF TOBACCO FROM CUBA. New York— Bales. Geo. W. Nichols Si. COSS eee ee SEG evenly alc hoe. 9 600 4 
Se dig lateral Vel (5 Se bog oo sav ag ee cep ule Lowden 8 (Contiy. were ol ate ZG. Mende Go Gon ane 9.850 , 
Per S. S. Morro Castle. Arrived Sept. 27. H. Oppenheimer & Co...........-. 124 JH. Ee yOns ee. aac serene ire ee PAVE Aa ae 18) eee GI ey, 5,000 | 
Consionees: IBRSROSED DI thee ee eee eee 88 Martinez-Havana, GOs ....5.466n4 4: 2 Pipe Some eee 
= ; TS Birnesty Gilling@erm ccetGoents: See ene 70 Ga0Se Mahint seen ree see ere 2 Total) eee 2.612.314 534 
Me Ao : Bak é A. Blumlein & CO senate) 00 lebqphopivewonertce wel LOR Goaccosnnec- ] Previously reported . ees oe 13,978 
J. Bernheim & Son................ 200 ARS Wikio marelh ers, (Won a6 oacas ea someeec 50 Ruyesboper (Colgate api rerieratee ] : ey 
ee See ean re a ake ee aaa ey American Cigar Co.............45. 40 Philadelphia— Total since January 1, 1915...14,512 
et - Palmer & C0... 00... eee ee sree 2 r Same pinned cee ae ee 18,514 
Wengler & Mandell. -.7....3.:...- om Marcimarllivamns ascent a erent 30 G. 8. Mabn.. 0.1.63... se eet o ; ie: ad ae ee aa 
FS Ge Rogdin Sa conse eee 26 Duncan «& Moorhead.:.).5........ 2 Raitt 9 
otal ede ce ee seree es aeere raer 267 Mase (SCHR ee ee 29 Merry. Sco Um Caltione marie heey ister ] Decrease «2. +... 22.0.2 ss senses 2,002 
Per S. S. Metapan. Arrived Sept. 27. . Hecht :d6"'\Co Sarertc cram os es tea ee 15| Detroit— a OM 
Consignees: Dic, Re Cale GIy epee WRG cre eee ee 8 m =e Le 
=e Sip sotto ha CRS, any ce a J oo V SONG) OO eecdensueiny oie 4 
New York— Bales.) (Charles Da Stone cr Connaeee eee 2 eae rie ke i LITTLE CIGARS FROM PORTO RICO. 
Mareelino: Perez is. Gon.o..440 ee 198 Te ANI Svolmueyea ko (Ge, 5 oagn cso oance ] : ; j eeriaainey hoe a pane gL aes POD 2 a 
Di. Hovis den Cosmsansiec cece ee 35 He iviessolinnemng Os (Oye saanacascnce 36| Other Destinations— Per S. S. Coamo. Arrived September 27. 
KH. Rosenwald & Bro........... a 30 ee Miin aunclainco. Con pein eee eer ee 29| A. Hussey Ciear Co., Chicago....... 5 Chscstnacan 
opm Hi Goetze: Cone ane eee 20 Séloash& Con a epee een rer aie 12} p 1 > : ¢ i ee 
ge 7 ‘ymer & Bros., Pittsburgh......... 2 Canoe 
SecReppin: .6..5.¢. ST NEAR ere 18 Friend Havana Tobacco Co........ 12 Nene i wea ee als | New York— Number. Cases. 
Pp-qulornie cai Siaciomec Rin, enon he 5d Hemrich sNeuhercers sneer re 19 | Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City....... 1) United Cigar Stores Co... 360,000 44 
% J Rossin & Sons..--o. ewe 7 Lauber & Son, New Haven......... l| Porto Rican-American To- 
cee ~ A5T) Other Destinations— Calderwood & Robbins, Lowell....... 1] aeco Co. ......2++.+-- 585,000 35 
oe & ( 20 Wedeles Bros., Chicago............ Ol) Ee WirishtCicai Comns tno Ulisharener ] —-—-—— 
Mi. Hriedman & UO........ -497 | MeLeod, Nolan & Co., London, Ont... 20 : se eae : ), Total: fae te eee 845,000 79 
Wehachtee Gomme Rog OLD | ay Ty, Gane, Iie HT ean ee 4 W. H. Strauss, Johnstown, Pa...... ] | Total ... D, 1 
Other Destinations— ; ei) AS Billmeton, Pawticketss sae | ~~ 
Fred D. Grave, New Haven........ ~ Oi TP Ota went a See On ee OOM W. Foster, Hartford. A eee ] CIGARETTES FROM PORTO RICO. 
Wertheimer Bros., Baltimore........ 10 | Total for the week..............380| Beehive Cigar Co., Wilmington, Del..- 1 | ae 
Yoeumy Bros, ead seem s ei 8 - Ss ; 
The Harper-Presnail Co., Hamilton, hOGA Servier ees oe faa eee g3| Per S. S$. Coamo. Arrived September 27. 
Ons tracts Petree eens oe ere 12 | CIGARS FROM KEY WEST. es Consignees: 
1-9 019) "RRS Hees Sects monte orien cs anh 8 Met elc 100 ——— Total for the week.....-..... 105 New York— Number. Cases. 
Total 1.392 Per S, S. San Jacinto. Arrived Sept. 25. Prev ius ly et eported Mare ees Porto Rican-American To- 

PONS tReet ecu Graton Cys Bud dec, aici WIZ Be anaes a ‘ a 
Total for the weelk.........- 2,120 Popsienece: Total since January 1, 1915...2,611 bacco Co. ....+.+.+-.55 320,000 13 
Previously reported ......... $3,489) New York— Cases. | SEMiNe, Tome, MME sos ancos coon. 4,117| United Cigar Stores Co... 26,250 1 

a Ha Hoe Gato Cigars Cormeen ee are 9 SS | — -—— ~- 
Total since January 1, 1915.. 85,619 | Wuited (Civar i Storesm Comme ae 4} IDOE: Bee oh aoogueedaeooche 1,506 Wortdil, Proved sucuustactns 346,250 14 
BRANDS THAT BUILD UP BUSINESS ——————————— 
: OA fe 4 MILD HAVANA CIGAR 
FAVORITA DE CUBA » OC COMME 
Made in Every Salable Size 
VEGA DEL REY Jobbers and retailers will 
find it to their advantage to 
BOUQUET DE LA ADA handle this brand. 
ARRIUS HERMAN BAUM 
107 West Broadway New York 
AFFECIONADA Also Manufacturer of 





S.H.FURGATCHYCA., 75th St. & Ave. A., New York LORD CARLETON 


THE CIGAR THAT PLEASES EVERY SMOKER 


JEAN VALJEAN 
THE ARISTOCRATIC MILD HAVANA CIGAR 


Made in Original and All Popular Sizes 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 


1182 Broadway New York 


Mi od ©) ad od “ns OL © WU E-1 54-1) 


NEW YORK OFFICE—104 W. 42d ST. 


IAGO 


A CLEAR HAVANA CIGAR 


Made from the finest Vuelta Abajo 
Tobacco, grown on the Island of Cuba. 











“BY THEIR SMOKES YOU SHALL KNOW THEM” 
Sasso Cigarettes 


Are in a class by themselves, and 

Bae : iv istincti to th 

SPECIAL TURKISH CIGARETTES: give distinction to eee stock of 
CAIRO LONDON. PARIS. NEW YORK © every dealer who displays them. 


FRANCOIS de SASSO FRANCOIS DE SASSO 


NEW YORK 
107 West 84th Street, New York. 





High class retailers looking for a 
substantial and attractive proposition 
write 
A. KERN MEG. CO. 
A, KERN, Maker 
Office and Salesroom, 7-11 West 45th Street, New York 













LOWS: 


September 30 








al 


aN 


A New 


Feature 


VEN an ole fre’n is 
improved sometimes 
by a new suit. 


gto 


Nes your jobber for some of the new, 


metal-lined 5c bags of VELVET, The 
Smoothest Smoking Tobacco. 

It’s something absolutely new in_ tobacco 
history. 

The metal lining is to preserve the aged-in- 


the-wood mellowness of WIEIEAVIE TE The 
Smoothest Smoking 





Tobacco. And it 
does it. 
WWE ied AVS Bhp 


Smokers find in the 


new bag another 
reason for preferring 


WAsiL Ae de, 


5c Metal-lined Bags 
10c Tins 


One Pound Glass 


Humidors 


 Liggete Myers Tabacco Ce. 
a | ae | ee | |e 


| a 











TOBACCO 





Are You a 
Recruit Smoker? 


As a judge of “what’s what” in tobacco 
you'll appreciate the all-tobacco goodness 
of Recruits. They are the ideal “in- 
between” smokes. Recruits have a wide 
following among ‘‘dealer-smokers.” 

Try Recruits. 


Are You a 
Recruit Seller? 


Recruit is the world’s biggest selling brand 
of little cigars. That should interest you 
from a profit standpoint, just as Recruit 
quality appeals to all classes, from a 
smoke standpoint. 





The Reasons for | 
Recruit’s All-’round 
Popularity : 








All tobacco—yet mild as a cigarette. Pure 
Virginia tobacco, wrapped in a light, mild 
Burley leaf. Appeals alike to cigar, cig- 
arette and pipe smokers. Made of these 
selected choice tobaccos in a modern, san- 
itary factory—and sold at 


10 for 5c 





LITTLE CIGARS 








‘More Than a Million 
Smoked Daily” 


If the smokers in your 
vicinity are unable to 
buy Recruits at your 
store—then, you are 
missing one of the 
best selling opportun- 
ities in the tobacco 
business. 


H. ELLIS & CO. 
Branch, 

Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co. 





194 % TOBACCO, 


peptempes 30, ADI. 





L. Sanchez & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Havana Cigars 


Clear 


Proprietors of 

La Flor De L. Sanchez y Ca. 
La Belle Marie 

De Cervantes 

Don Laureano 

Magno 


IMPORTERS OF 
Havana Leaf Tobacco 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


Factory No. 16, Tampa 222 Pearl Street 


Harry Erlich, Prest. Adolph Mayer, Treas. 


ERLICH MANF’G. COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Clear Havana Cigars 


241-243 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
and TAMPA, FLA. 


THE 


New Bachelor 


THE QUALITY 
5-CENT CIGAR 





XS 


“a 








VICTOR THORSCH CO. 


T. J. DUNN & CO., MAKERS 


The Quality 438-440 E. 91st Street, New York. 


S @gau 








W. K. Gresh & Sons 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Manufacturers of High Grade 5 and 10 Cent Cigars 





WM. WICKE RIBBON CO. 


Manufacturers of 


CIGAR RIBBONS 


Assorted cigar ribbons, with various names 
for cushions, and other fancy work, a specialty 


Woodhaven Avenue Glendale, New York 


HEFTER & C 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Cigarette 
Boxes of All Kinds 


Head Office: 342 W. 14th St, New York 


L KEHLMANN CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1890—INCORPORATED 1911. 
ENGRAVING—-PRINTING—-EMBOSSING 
Importers and Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


CIGARETTE PAPER, GOLD-CORK-STRAW TIPS, ETC. 
202-204 CENTRE ST. NEW YORK 


METROPOLITAN -TOBACCO CO. 


OFFICES AND MAIN DEPOT, 134-136 GRAND ST., NEW YORK 


Harlem Branch—179-185 Hast 116th Street, | Brooklyn Branch—645-651 Warren S&t., 
New York. Brooklyn, Ns Y. 
East Side Branch—138 Delancey Street, New | Williamsburg Branch—289 Graham Ave., 
York. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bronx Branch—4199-4201 Third Ave., New| Jamaica Branch—22-28 
York. Jamaica, N. Y. 
Yonkers Branch—9 and 11 Warburton Ave., | Patchogue Branch—28 Ocean Ave., Pat- 
Yonkers, N. Y. chogue, N. Y. 
Staten Island Branch—109 Richmond Ave., Port Richmond, S. I. 


Bergen Avenue, 











Get the Expression- 


EK. REGENSBURG & SONS 


_ Regensburg’ Ss. 
for mine’ 


'S 


: Factory, Tampa, Fila. 


OFFICE, 47 WEST 34th STREET (MARBRIDGE BUILDING), NEW YORK 



































ALSO IN"WEEK END" TINS OF 100 EACH 





























Diamond Book Matches 


Made by 





The Diamond Match Co. 


39-41 Clarkson Street 
New York 





THE TECHNICAL PRESS, NEW YORK 
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